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INTRODUCTION 
SPRINGFIELD  AND  INDUSTRY 

Work  and  work  conditions,  especially  in  the  gainful  occupa- 
tions, are  important  factors  of  human  welfare.  This  would  be 
obvious  from  the  mere  number  of  persons  directly  affected,  if 
for  no  other  reasons;  and  the  situation  in  Springfield  shows  the 
city  no  exception  to  this  rule.  The  1910  census  put  Springfield's 
population  at  51,678,  much  the  larger  part  of  these,  some  42,269, 
being  persons  ten  years  of  age  and  over.*  These  represented 
20,759  males  and  21,510  females.  Of  the  males,  17,014  (or  82 
per  cent  of  all  males  ten  years  of  age  and  over)  were  employed  in 
gainful  occupations;  and  the  number  of  women  and  girls  so 
occupied  was  5,201,  or  24  per  cent  of  all  females  in  this  age  group- 
ing. Taking  the  numbers  in  both  sexes,  22,215  persons,  i.  e., 
53  percent  of  all  individuals  ten  years  old  or  older  (or  43  per  cent 
of  all  people  in  the  city),  were  engaged  in  work  commonly  classed 
as  gainful. 

The  occupation  groups  giving  employment  to  the  largest 
number  of  males  were  manufacturing  and  mechanical  pursuits, 
trade,  mining,  and  transportation.  Those  giving  employment 
to  the  largest  number  of  women  and  girls  were  domestic  and 
personal  service,  manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries,  and 
professional  and  clerical  service.  Including  persons  of  both  sexes, 
more  than  twice  as  many  were  engaged  in  manufacturing  and 
mechanical  pursuits  as  were  employed  in  any  of  the  other  occu- 
pation groups.  The  detailed  figures  showing  numbers  in  these 
groups  are  presented  in  Diagram  i  on  page  2. 

^Thc  United  States  Census  Bureau  estimated  Springfield's  population  in 
1914,  the  year  of  the  field  work  of  the  survey,  to  be  57.972. 
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Springfield  neverthelcs!!   can   hardly  tie   regarded  as  preemi- 
nently a  manufacturing  city.     Fourth  city  in  the  state  in  popu- 
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lation,  it  ranks  eleventh  in  the  number  of  factory  wage-earners 
and  fourteenth  in  the  value  of  its. products.  But  when  its  com- 
mercial, mining,  and  transportation  activities  are  added  to  its 
manufactures,  the  city  takes  a  relatively  high  place  among  cities 
of  its  size  as  a  business  and  industrial  center.  And  as  a  factory 
city  Springfield  has  recently  been  gaining  ground.  While  the 
increase  in  population  from  1900  to  1910*  was  51  per  cent,  the 
number  of  wage-earners  in  industry  from  1899  to  1909  increased 
66  per  cent,  and  the  value  of  manufactured  products  advanced 
145  per  cent.  In  1909  the  United  States  census  reported  4,355 
persons  engaged  in  manufacturing,  of  whom  3,652  were  wage- 
earners.  In  1910  it  reported  6,821  persons  engaged  in  manufac- 
turing and  mechanical  industries — a  few  new  groups  not  counted 
in  1909  having  been  included  in  1910;  5,670  of  these  were  males 
ten  years  of  age  and  over,  and  1,151  females  of  the  same  age 
group. 

The  most  important  manufacturing  industries  of  the  city, 
judged  by  the  value  of  their  output  and  listed  in  the  order  of 
their  importance,  are  the  making  of  grist  mill  products,  shoes, 
zinc  products,  watches,  agricultural  implements,  and  electrical 
supplies.  Judged  by  the  number  of  persons  given  employment, 
a  test  more  important  for  our  purposes,  the  list  in  the  order  of 
the  number  employed  is:  watches,  shoes,  electrical  supplies, 
agricultural  implements,  asphalt  paving,  and  zinc.f  The  Ele- 
vator Milling  Company,  which  tops  the  list  of  the  Springfield 
factories  in  value  of  output  with  an  annual  product  worth 
$2,250,000,  employs  but  40  men,  while  the  Illinois  Watch  Com- 
pany, with  an  annual  output  valued  at  about  $1,100,000,  employs 
940  persons — by  far  the  largest  number  to  be  found  in  any  factory 
in  the  city. 

•  Five  per  cent  of  the  increase  is  due  to  annexation  of  territory'.  This  an- 
nexation doubtless  partially  accounts  also  for  increases  in  the  number  of  wage- 
earners  and  in  the  value  of  manufactured  products. 

t  These  statements  regarding  value  of  products  and  number  of  workers  in 
different  industiies  and  establishments  are  based  upon  facts  gathered  in  1914 
by  the  Springfield  Commercial  .Association.  They  cover  83  manufacturing  es- 
tablishments, including  all  factories  of  any  importance.  Some  small  establish- 
ments were  not  listed,  but  even  had  these  been  included  it  is  not  likely  that  the 
ranking  would  be  altered. 
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Following  IS  a  list  of  Springfield  manufacturing  establishments 
employing  loo  or  more  persons: 


Approximate 

Establishment 

Product 

number  of 
employes 

Illinois  Watch  Company 

Watch  movements 

940 

Roberts,  Johnson,  Rand  Shoe 

Company 

Shoes 

550 

Sangamo  Electric  Company 

Electric  meters  and  supplies 

500 

Racine-Sattley  Company 

Agricultural  implements 

450 

Capital    City    Concrete    Con- 
struction Company 

Asphalt  paving 

200 

National  Zinc  Company 

Zinc 

175 

Lincoln  Park  Coal  and  Brick 

Company 

Brick 

III 

Ide  and  Sons  Engine  Company 

Steam  engines  and  castings 

100 

Springfield  Boiler  and  Manufac- 

turing Company 

Boilers  and  pipe 

100 

The  soil  of  Sangamon  County,  in  which  Springfield  is  located, 
and  of  adjoining  counties  is  very  fertile  and  the  territory  is  well 
populated.  The  district  is  underlaid  with  soft  coal,  and  village 
settlements  have  sprung  up  around  the  mine  tipples.  The  city 
is  thus  the  trade  center  of  a  thriving  territory,  and  the  third  larg- 
est occupation  group — second  largest  among  the  men  alone — is 
composed  of  those  engaged  in  trade. 

A  number  of  coal  mines  located  in  or  near  the  city,  besides 
supplying  industries  with  cheap  motive  power,  furnish  employ- 
ment to  approximately  2,500  male  residents.  These  form  about 
10  p)er  cent  of  all  Springfield  males  ten  years  of  age  and  over, 
and  since,  with  the  exception  of  managers  and  supervising  officials, 
they  are  all  members  of  labor  unions,  their  numbers  and  pur- 
chasing power  have  done  much  to  give  strength  locally  to  the 
organized  labor  movement. 

Six  steam  railroads  and  one  electric  line  converge  in  the  city. 
Persons  employed  on  these,  with  those  engaged  in  meeting  local 
transportation  needs,  number  over  2,000. 

From  the  standpoint  of  nationality  Springfield  is  peculiarly 
American,  81  per  cent  of  its  people  being  American-born  whites 
and  another  6  p)er  cent  American-born  Negroes.  Its  factory 
workers  and  skilled  mechanics  are  for  the  most  part  native-born 
Americans.  Immigrant  laborers  generally  fill  the  places  at  the 
bottom  of  the  industrial  ladder. 
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The  above  are  a  few  of  the  important  general  facts  on  the  in- 
dustrial situation  in  Springfield;  the  circumstances  of  employ- 
ment in  its  factories  and  mines,  its  transportation  and  trade 
centers  are  to  make  up  the  main  subject  matter  of  this  report. 


Springfield 
Springfield  may  hardly  be  regarded 


ST  RIAL  Center 
preeminently  a  n 


inufacturing  city. 
When,  however,  ils  commercial,  mining,  and  transportation  activities  are 
added  to  ils  manufactures,  the  city  takes  a  relatively  high  place  among  cities 
or  its  size  aa  a  business  and  industrial  center.  And  as  a  factory  city  Spring- 
field has  recentlv  been  gaining  ground.  Its  manufactures  are  diverse,  rang- 
ing Irom  agricultural  implements  to  watches,  building  brick  to  shoes,  grist 
millproducis  to  asphalt  paWng,  and  on  through  a  long  li" 

Tjie  picture  shows  the  plant  of    '      ' .-  -   . 

Springlield  factory,  which  employs  n 

lighted  and  surrounded  by  beautiful  grounds 


Purpose  and  Scope 
To  view  industry  in  Springfield  from  the  angle  of  social  welfare 
and  to  examine  the  needs  disclosed  was  the  purpose  of  this  in- 
vestigation, Industr>-  exists  for  people,  not  people  for  industry; 
and  industry  can  never  be  considered  satisfactory  until  it  serves 
effectively  those  who  furnish  capital  and  directing  ability,  those 
who  furnish  lalwr,  and  those  who  form  the  consuming  community. 
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In  what,  then,  in  this  connection,  does  social  welfare  consist? 
Few  questions  give  rise  to  more  conflicting  views.  There  are, 
however,  certain  general  principles  and  minimum  standards  in 
industrial  matters  upon  which  there  is  considerable  agreement 
among  those  who  have  given  thought  to  these  questions.  As  an 
aid  in  considering  the  problems  to  be  dealt  with  in  Springfield, 
and  with  a  view  to  formulating  a  basis  for  evaluating  conditions 
and  needs,  a  statement  of  these  general  principles  will  be  useful. 
We  are  fully  aware,  however,  of  the  danger  that  a  listing  of  pres- 
ent minimum  requirements  for  Springfield  and  Illinois  may  be 
taken  as  a  statement  of  conditions  that  will  be  good  enough,  and 
thus  be  turned  into  a  set  of  maximum  requirements — in  other 
words,  the  danger  that  they  may  be  taken  to  represent  the  ulti- 
mate rather  than  the  immediate  goals  ahead.*  We  would, 
therefore,  repeat  that  the  several  propositions  represent  mini- 
mum requirements — they  are  requirements  upon  which  there  is 
some  measure  of  agreement  and  approval  among  those  who  have 
given  the  matters  thought,  and  particularly  among  those  who 
si:)eak  neither  for  the  employer  nor  the  employe  but  for  the  p\ib- 
lic. 

First  and  elementary  among  these  matters  are  working  con- 
ditions. These  should  be  made  as  wholesome  and  safe  as  possible. 
Fire  hstzard  should  be  minimized,  machinery  guarded,  sanitary 
conditions  maintained,  industrial  diseases  prevented,  and  good 
light  and  ventilation  provided.  The  maintenance  of  such  con- 
ditions is  a  first  responsibility  of  the  employer. 

Second,  until  children  are  sixteen  years  of  age  it  is  essential 
that  they  develop  normally  and  receive  training  for  the  work  of 
life.  Any  occupation,  therefore,  is  objectionable  which  inter- 
feres with  such  development  or  training.  Under  fourteen,  chil- 
dren should  not  be  employed  in  gainful  occupations. 

Third,  hours  of  labor  should  not  be  so  long  as  to  injure  health 
or  to  deny  workers  opportunity  for  self-improvement,  the  de- 

*  For  a  statement  of  Social  Standards  for  Industry  adopted  as  a  part  of 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Standards  of  Living  and  Labor  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Charities  and  Corrections  and  presented  to  the  session  of  the 
Conference  held  in  Cleveland  in  19 12,  see  Appendix  A,  pp.  157-162. 

For  a  statement  of  principles  adopted  by  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches 
of  Christ  in  America  in  Chicago  in  1912,  see  Appendix  B,  pp.  162-163. 
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velopment  of  home  life,  and  an  intelligent  interest  in  public 
affairs.  Eight  hours  for  a  day's  work  is  a  standard  which  is 
now  widely  accepted. 

Fourth,  every  worker  should  have  one  day  of  rest  in  seven. 

Fifth,  women  and  children  should  not  be  employed  at  night. 

Sixth,  workers  who  give  their  full  working  time  to  an  industry 
should  receive  as  a  very  minimum  a  wage  which  will  provide 


SpkiNGFiELD  AS  Mining  Centek 
Coal  mining  furnishes  em(^o>-ment  for  approximatriy  I.ijOO  Springfield 
residents.  The  fact  that  these  workers  are  thoroughly  organized  adds  con- 
siderably to  the  strength  of  the  labor  union  movement  in  the  city.  Though 
wage  rates  of  the  miners  are  comparatively  good  the  work  is  very  irr^utor 
and  the  annual  earnings  of  the  workers  are  low 


the  necessities  of  life.  This  means,  of  course,  that  men  with 
families  dependent  upon  them  should  receive  enough  for  the 
support  not  only  of  themselves  but  of  their  families.  Otherwise 
family  life  will  be  undermined.  If  the  business  cannot  provide 
this  there  is  serious  question  whether  it  has  a  right  to  exist. 
^  7 
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Seventh,  either  the  "necessities  of  life"  should  include  enough 
to  allow  workers  to  carry  insurance  and  save  something  for  old 
age  or  else  industry  should  provide  directly  for  the  care  of  in- 
capacitated workmen  and  for  the  dependents  of  workmen  who 
are  killed  or  used  up  at  work,  through  payment  made  by  the  em- 
ployer— the  cost  to  be  distributed  over  society  by  some  form  of 
insurance  or  other  method. 

Eighth,  irregularity  of  employment  should  be  minimized  and 
when  workers  lose  their  positions  adequate  facilities  should  exist 
to  help  them  find  new  places. 

Ninth,  the  bargaining  power  in  settling  the  terms  of  the  work 
agreement  should  be  as  evenly  balanced  as  possible  as  between 
the  employer  and  the  employe.  This  would  recognize  the  right 
of  employers  and  employes  alike  to  organize  or  form  unions. 

If  some  may  doubt  the  feasibility  of  requiring  industry  to 
meet  these  requirements  now,  few  people  we  believe  will  question 
them  as  minimum  conditions  which  industrial  life  must  very  soon 
provide  and  for  which  the  community,  because  it  is  always  an 
interested  party,  should  strive. 

In  this  report  the  endeavor  will  be  to  show  how  far  Springfield 
conditions  measure  up  to  or  fall  short  of  these  standards,  and,  as 
far  as  possible  when  they  fail,  to  suggest  means  by  which  they 
may  be  brought  more  nearly  into  keeping  with  them. 

Time  and  Method 
The  facts  presented  in  the  report,  unless  otherwise  indicated, 
describe  conditions  found  in  Springfield  during  the  spring  and 
early  summer  of  1914,  the  period  covered  by  the  field  work  of  the 
survey.  The  field  work  occupied  the  time  of  two  investigators, 
one  for  four  and  one  for  six  weeks,  plus  the  employment  of  their 
time  for  several  weeks  in  compiling  data  from  existing  records. 
In  general  the  plan  was  (a)  to  visit  factories  and  mercantile 
establishments  in  order  to  examine  physical  conditions  and 
gather  data  regarding  hours,  wages,  and  similar  matters;  and 
(b)  to  call  on  a  list  of  workers  in  their  homes,  selected  by  a  method 
which  aimed  to  secure  representative  individuals,  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  from  them  a  full  statement  of  their  employment  con- 
ditions.    Information   also  was  secured   from   labor  organiza- 
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tions,  while  in  the  case  of  the  Illinois  state  free  employment 
agency  a  detailed  study  was  made  in  the  office  of  the  agency. 
Liberal  use  was  made  of  state  reports  containing  industrial  facts 
relating  to  Springfield,  and  recent  data  gathered  by  the  Spring- 
field Commercial  Association  proved  serviceable.  Throughout 
the  investigation  special  attention  was  paid  to  the  planning  and 
execution  on  the  part  of  the  state  of  methods  of  promoting  in- 
dustrial welfare,  since  through  this  channel  public  opinion  is  very 
potent  in  influencing  industrial  conditions. 


II 

PHYSICAL  SAFETY  IN  INDUSTRY 

Physical  safety  in  industry  is  an  elementary  requirement. 
The  problem  of  dealing  with  the  industrial  hazards  to  life  and 
health,  moreover,  is  rendered  extremely  important  and  serious 
because  of  the  fact  that  workers,  in  Springfield  as  elsewhere, 
sp)end  such  a  large  part  of  their  waking  hours  in  the  factory,  mine, 
laundry,  store,  or  other  work  places. 

These  industrial  hazards  are  of  three  kinds:  danger  from  acci- 
dent other  than  fire,  from  fire,  and  from  disease.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  discovering,  as  far  as  time  permitted,  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  hstzards  in  Springfield  inspections  were  made  of  the 
two  largest  laundries,  of  all  save  one  of  the  factories  employing 
lOO  or  more  persons,  of  several  of  the  smaller  factories,  and  of 
all  of  the  larger  and  a  few  of  the  smaller  mercantile  establish- 
ments. Information  was  also  gathered  from  workers  at  their 
homes  and  all  available  official  statistics  regarding  deaths  and 
injuries  were  consulted. 

No  establishment  visited  showed  such  marked  disregard  for 
the  safety  and  physical  welfare  of  the  workers  as  to  omit  all  the 
more  common  and  simple  safeguards.  Some  showed  unusual 
care  in  safety  and  sanitation.  On  the  other  hand,  in  certain 
Springfield  work  places,  employes  were  subjected  to  well  recog- 
nized industrial  hazards,  over  200  establishments,  for  example, 
being  found  to  have  unguarded  machinery,  fire  hazards,  or  other 
dangerous  conditions. 

Most  factories — and  in  this  again  they  are  not  unlike  many 
in  other  communities — occupy  buildings  erected  before  modern 
standards  of  factory  construction  had  been  developed  and  they 
consequently  do  not  represent  the  best  typ)e,  either  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  workers'  welfare  or  of  efficiency  in  production. 
Doubtless  if  reconstruction  were   possible,   the   new  buildings 
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would  differ  radically  from  those  now  occupied.  This  is  pre- 
sumed from  the  fact  that  the  more  recently  erected  Springfield 
factories  are  of  a  sup)erior  type.  Fireproof  materials,  particu- 
larly in  stairways  and  elevator  shafts,  would  undoubtedly  be 
more  largely  used.  Plans,  moreover,  would  recognize  in  more 
detail  the  uses  to  which  the  buildings  are  to  be  put.  Lighting 
would  in  many  cases  be  more  ample  and  better  related  to  the 
positions  and  tasks  of  the  workers.  Safety  features,  ventilation, 
and  sanitation  would  receive  greater  attention.  Even  old  build- 
ings, however,  may  be  improved,  and  the  employers'  responsi- 
bilities are  not  being  discharged  until  these  working  quarters 
are  made  as  safe  as  circumstances  will  permit. 

Work  Accidents  and  Their  Prevention 

Work  accidents,  according  to  the  estimate  of  the  ex-president 
of  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers,  every  year  in  the 
United  States  result  in  40,000  deaths  and  2,000,000  injuries, 
half  of  which  are  preventable.*  Their  cost  in  suffering  and 
privation  cannot  be  measured.  To  this  appalling  total  Spring- 
field contributes  its  measure.  The  recorded  data  for  Springfield, 
however,  are  meager  and  undoubtedly  understate  the  truth; 
but,  though  understatements,  they  demand  attention. 

Between  1909  and  1913,  the  five  years  immediately  preceding 
the  survey  field  work,  the  death  certificates  show  that  at  least 
36  persons  lost  their  lives  in  Springfield  through  some  kind  of 
industrial  accident.  These  were  distributed  by  years  as  follows: 
1909,  nine  fatal  accidents;  1910,  five;  I9ii,six;  1912,  ten;  1913, 
six. 

Railway  employes,  11  of  whom  were  killed  while  at  work,  fur- 
nished the  largest  number  of  fatalities,  mine  workers  with  10 
fatal  accidents  came  next;  while  the  lives  of  five  men  engaged  in 
the  building  trades,  five  electrical  workers,  three  factory  employes, 
and  two  persons  engaged  in  miscellaneous  occupations  were  sac- 
rificed in  industry.  These  figures,  moreover,  very  likely  do  not 
include  all  fatal  work  accidents,  for  death  certificates  in  many 
cases  gave  such  indefinite  causes  of  death  as  ''struck  by  falling 

*  J.  Kirby,  Jr.,  ex-president  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  in  an 
address  before  the  First  Co-operative  Safety  Congress. 
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object"  or  ** injured  by  fall,"  without  specifying  details  or  the 
occupations  of  the  victims.  Again,  many  accidents  not  above 
included  bapp)ened  to  coal  miners  who  lived  near  the  city  but  out- 
side the  corporate  limits.  Thus  in  1913  the  State  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  reported  four  deaths  of  Springfield  miners, 
three  of  whom  upon  investigation  were  found  to  have  lived  near 
but  not  inside  the  city,  and  were,  therefore,  not  included  in  the 
city  figures  which  are  the  basis  of  our  calculations. 

But  even  confining  ourselves  to  the  36  fatalities  definitely  re- 
corded, the  situation  should  be  disturbing  indeed.  It  is  true 
that  these  deaths  were  spread  over  a  period  of  several  years,  but 
that  does  not  render  each  death  less  serious  nor  lessen  the  im- 
portance of  this  number  of  violent  deaths,  though  by  being  scat- 
tered they,  of  course,  were  less  spectacular.  If  the  36  had  been 
killed  in  a  single  fire  or  in  one  fell  swoop  of  a  deadly  epidemic,  the 
community  would  have  been  shocked  and  aroused  to  the  grave 
reality  of  what  had  happened;  and  it  is  only  at  times  of  such 
wholesale  destruction  that  the  community  fully  appreciates 
what  a  calamity  to  the  home  the  death  of  the  breadwinner  is, 
no  matter  whether  he  be  one  of  the  victims  who  dies  in  a  group 
or  one  of  those  cut  down  during  a  period  of  months  or  years. 

Non-fatal  Accidents 

As  to  non-fatal  accidents,  data  for  Springfield  are  found  in  the 
reports  of  the  state  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  These,  however, 
are  also  quite  incomplete.  The  Springfield  accidents  reported 
there  are  classified  as  follows: 

1.  Those  resulting  in  the  loss  of  15  or  more  days*  time  which 
occurred  in  factories,  mercantile  establishments,  mills  or  work- 
shops not  coming  under  the  workmen's  compensation  law. 

2.  Those  resulting  in  the  loss  of  30  or  more  days*  time  which 
occurred  in  other  employments  not  coming  under  the  compensa- 
tion law. 

Data  regarding  accidents  occurring  in  establishments  coming 
under  the  compensation  law  are  shown,  but  not  by  cities,  and 
consequently  are  not  available  for  the  uses  of  this  report. 

Nevertheless  in  spite  of  these  limitations  upon  the  data  that 
would  show  something  of  the  total  toll  taken,  35  non-fatal  acci- 
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dents  were  reported  for  Springfield  during  the  single  year  1913. 
Sixteen  happened  in  coal  mines,  15  on  steam  railroads,  three  on 
street  railroads,  and  one  in  manufacturing.  These  figures  are 
necessarily  incomplete  because,  among  other  things,  and  except 
for  one  case,  they  fail  to  show  any  of  the  numerous  smaller  acci- 
dents which  did  not  result  in  loss  of  30  days  or  more  of  time. 
Nevertheless  they  are  quite  sufficient,  particularly  if  the  six 
fatal  accidents  which  occurred  in  the  same  year  are  added,  to 
prove  that  grave  accidents  occur  in  Springfield  each  year  and  that 
these  result  in  more  than  enough  suffering  and  economic  loss  to 
call  for  serious  endeavors  in  accident  prevention. 

Accident  Prevention 

Something  like  half  of  all  industrial  injuries,  according  to  the 
1910  report  of  the  Illinois  Employers'  Liability  Commission,  are 
due  to  so-called  ** unavoidable"  conditions  in  industry — ^injuries 
that  appear  to  be  very  largely  accidental  and  not  of  a  kind  to  be 
easily  anticipated.  The  other  half  are  due  to  dangerous  condi- 
tions which  may  be  removed,  or  to  carelessness  on  the  part  of 
workingmen  which  educational  work  regarding  industrial  haz- 
ards may  greatly  reduce.  Most  of  the  injuries  in  this  second 
half  can  be  prevented.  That  this  is  so  has  been  demonstrated 
by  many  large  corporations  which  have  instituted  thorough- 
going "safety  first"  campaigns.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
for  instance,  by  safety  devices  and  instructions,  has  in  recent 
years  decreased  serious  accidents  among  its  33,000  shop  employes 
63  per  cent.  The  United  States  Steel  Corporation  from  1906 
to  1915  cut  serious  and  fatal  accidents  to  its  employes  44  per  cent. 
Up  to  the  time  of  the  survey,  no  energetic  accident  prevention 
campaign  had  been  carried  on  in  Springfield,  either  by  employers 
individually  or  in  groups,  by  labor  organizations,  or  the  com- 
munity; and  the  field  with  all  its  possibilities  remained  largely 
virgin  soil.  As  a  consequence  work  accidents,  in  view  of  the 
usual  proportion  that  are  preventable,  clearly  caused  many  un- 
necessary injuries  and  deaths  in  the  city  and  much  needless 
suffering. 
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Reporting  and  Rec  ording  Accidents 

An  important  requisite  for  carrying  on  such  a  campaign  is  a 
knowledge  of  the  facts  regarding  work  accidents;  how  many 
there  are,  where  they  happen,  why  they  happen,  how  they  may 
be  avoided.  Unfortunately  again  adequate  data  on  these  ques- 
tions were  not  available  in  the  public  prints  or  other  records. 
The  statutes  of  Illinois  require  the  reporting  of  work  accidents 
to  state  agencies,  but  the  provisions  of  the  statutes  are  confused 
and  in  some  cases  overlap,  as  their  enumeration  in  the  following 
table  well  indicates. 


ILLINOIS   statutes   WHICH    REQUIRE   REPORTING   OF   WORK   ACCI- 
DENTS 


Statute 


Accidents  to  em- 
ployes act  of 
1907 

Health,  comfort, 
and  safety  act  of 
1910 

Mining  act  of  1911 

Workingmen's 
compensation 
act  of  June  28. 

1913 


Public  utilities  act 
of  June 30,  1913 


Accidents  must  be  reported  which 


I 


Occur  in 


Any  employment  I 


Factories,  mer- 
cantile establish- 
ments, and  work- 
shops 

Coal  mines 

:  All  establish-  I 
ments  subject  to  ' 

I  the  cumpensa-  | 
tion  law 


Public  utilities 
companies 


I 


Result  in 


£>eath  or  loss  of 

30    or    more 

days'  time 
Death  or  loss  of 

15   or    more 

days' time 

Any  injury 

Death  or  loss  of 
a  week's  time 


Accidents  whirh 
ui-ca>i<in  the 
loss  of  life  or 
limb 


I 


Reports  must  be 
made  to 

Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics 

Chief  factor>'  in- 
spector in  lieu 
of  other  author- 
ities 

State  mining  in- 
spector 

Industrial  Board 
in  lieu  of  other 
authorities  save 
when  public  util- 
ity companies 
are    concerned* 

Public       Utilities 
Commission 


*The  public  utilities  act  became  a  law  tmo  days  after  the  1913  workmen's 
compensation  law,  and  consequently  the  provision  of  the  latter  law,  that  re- 
ports made  to  it  shall  be  in  lieu  of  re{K>rts  to  other  authorities,  duea  not  apply 
to  reports  required  under  the  utilities  act. 


It  is  ohser\*ed  that  under  thei^e  statutes  two  e^tabHshments  of 
exactly  the  same  sort  are  often  required  to  reiK>rt  to  diflfcrent 
authorities   under   different    provisions.     Moreover,   coal    mine 
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operators  not  operating  under  the  compensation  law  are  com- 
pelled to  report  twice  on  each  accident  resulting  in  death  or  the 
loss  of  30  or  more  days'  time,  one  report  being  made  to  the  mining 
inspector  and  one  to  the  labor  statistics  bureau.  Public  utility 
companies  also  are  required  to  make  two  reports,  one  to  the 
Public  Utilities  Commission  and  one  to  either  the  Industrial 
Board  or  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  depending  upon  whether 
or  not  they  come  under  the  compensation  law.  Confusion  is 
further  added  by  the  fact  that  state  officers  and  agencies  receiving 
reports  do  not  compile  them  for  the  same  periods  or  in  the  same 
manner. 

It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  determine  how  many  accidents 
happen  in  the  state  in  any  given  year,  tt  is  even  impossible  to 
tell  how  many  happen  in  factories,  on  railroads,  or  in  bridge  and 
building  construction  work.  Moreover,  only  part  of  the  data  are 
presented  by  localities  and  the  reports  offer  no  help  in  getting 
an  accurate  idea  of  the  number  of  work  accidents  which  occur  in 
Springfield  or  in  any  other  city.  With  so  great  confusion  and 
indefiniteness,  one  is  led  to  wonder  what  the  purpose  of  the  com- 
piled reports  is.  One  of  the  first  moves  for  efficient  accident 
prevention  work  in  Springfield  and  Illinois  clearly  should  be  to 
replace  these  confused  and  overlapping  statutes  by  an  act  requir- 
ing the  reporting  of  all  work  accidents  to  one  central  authority.* 

Accident  Study 

The  gathering  of  facts,  however,  which  are  not  utilized  will  of 
course  avail  little  in  the  way  of  safer  conditions  for  workers.  And 
in  this  particular,  again,  the  situation  is  unfortunate;  for  the  use 
made  by  the  state  of  its  facts  on  industrial  accidents  is  ineffective. 
They  are  presented  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  in  17  dif- 
ferent forms  in  a  book  which  contains  almost  nothing  but  statis- 
tical tables.  Aside  from  two  introductory  pages  and  18  pages  at 
the  back  used  in  presenting  the  laws,  less  than  three  of  the  360 
pages  are  devoted  to  a  discussion  on  the  significance  of  the  data 
or  to  deductions  on  policies  to  be  pursued.    The  date,  name,  age, 

^  Such  action  has  the  endorsement  also  of  the  State  efficiency  and  Economy 
Committee  of  the  legislature,  which  included  a  similar  recommendation  in  its 
recently  issued  report. 
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occupation,  residence,  nativity,  and  cause  of  injury  or  similar 
facts  are  tabulated  for  each  of  10,531  accident  cases,  but  nowhere 
are  vital  points  summarized  and  driven  home  by  clear  statement. 
It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  data  regarding  industrial  acci- 
dents are  gathered  so  that  the  number  of  accidents  and  their 
causes  may  be  known,  and  especially  so  that  means  for  their 


A  Spbi.ngfielo  Folvdbv 
This  foundry-  at  the  time  of  the  »ur\-ej-  showed  poor  housekeej>inK  (always 
mn  accident  hazarti)  and  sanitar>'  conveniences  were  defective.     Lmery  wheels 
were  without  exhausts 

prevention  may  be  discovered,  yet  it  is  safe  to  say  that  no  em- 
ployer, in  order  to  find  out  how  to  make  his  factory,  mine,  or 
railroad  a  safe  place  in  which  to  work,  has  ever  successfully  con- 
sulted the  re|K)rt  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

The  Wisconsin  Industrial  Commission,  to  which  work  accidents 
are  reported  in  that  state, — and  Wisconsin  is  much  less  an  in- 
dustrial state  than  Illinois, — has  illustrated  the  use  which  may  l>e 
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made  of  such  data.  By  analysis  and  study  the  commission  has 
determined  what  are  the  more  important  causes  of  accidents, 
such,  for  example,  as  ** objects  striking  workmen,"  "gear  acci- 
dents," and  so  on;  and  has  then  published  brief  readable  bulle- 
tins on  each.  The  procedure  is  first  to  present  a  table  of  acci- 
dents due  to  the  cause  in  question,  and  then  by  photographs  and 
pointed  discussion  to  explain  how  the  dangers  may  be  averted. 
Not  only  are  these  bulletins  much  less  expensive  to  print  than  the 
voluminous  tables  of  the  Illinois  report,  but  they  are  vital  and 
helpful  and  the  result  is  better  care  for  the  safety  of  industrial 
workers. 

Protective  Legislation 

Besides  the  requirements  for  the  reporting  of  accidents  there  is 
also  direct  legislation  in  Illinois  to  safeguard  workers  from  danger- 
ous work  conditions.  The  salient  points  of  these  laws  may  be 
summarized  as  follows: 

I.  Laws  Applying  to  Accident  Prevention  in  Mines 

1.  All  employes  must  be  favorably  passed  upon  by  a  state 
miners'  examining  board. 

2.  From  each  mine  there  must  be  two  places  of  egress  freely 
open  for  use  and  far  enough  apart  to  provide  safety. 

3.  Shafts,  cages,  hoisting  engines,  passageways  around  cages, 
landings,  and  waiting  places  must  be  provided  and  safeguarded. 
The  speed  and  use  of  cages  are  regulated  and  top  and  bottom 
operatives  are  required. 

4.  Boilers  must  be  safeguarded  as  provided'in  law,  and  engine 
and  boiler  houses  must  not  be  built  so  as  to  jeopardize  safe  exits 
from  mines. 

5.  Buildings  within  100  feet  of  mine  entrances  must  be  fire- 
proof except  for  floors,  windows,  and  doors.  Oils  and  other  in- 
flammable materials  must  not  be  stored  within  lOO  feet  of  mine 
entrances,  explosives  not  within  500  feet. 

6.  Not  less  than  two  safety  lamps  must  be  provided  in  each 
mine.     Their  use  must  be  safeguarded. 

7.  On  haulage  roads  refuge  places  clear  from  obstruction  must 
be  provided  for  every  60  feet. 
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8.  Mine  cars  must  meet  certain  requirements. 

9.  Exposed  electric  wires  must  not  carry  over  275  volts  and 
must  be  safeguarded. 

10.  Oils  used  in  mines  must  be  stamped  and  tested  and  be 
kept  in  closed  receptacles. 

11.  Explosives  must  not  be  stored  in  mines.  Only  limited 
amounts  may  be  taken  in  and  then  under  safeguards,  their  use 
being  carefully  regulated. 

12.  A  certified  mine  examiner  must  examine  conditions  in 
every  mine  eight  hours  before  each  day's  work  begins. 

13.  The  duties  of  hoisting  engineers  and  other  employes  in  so 
far  as  they  relate  to  safety  are  specified  in  detail. 

14.  Walls  10  feet  thick  must  be  left  between  mines.  There 
are  special  provisions  as  to  the  method  of  approaching  abandoned 
workings. 

15.  Provision  of  stretchers  and  medical  appliances  is  required. 

II.  Laws  Applying  to  Steam  Railroads 

1.  Every  train  must  have  an  engine  and  enough  cars  with 
power-driven  wheel  brakes  to  give  the  engineer  control  over  its 
speed  without  the  use  of  hand  brakes. 

2.  Automatic  couplers  are  required. 

3.  Secure  grab  irons  must  be  provided  on  the  sides  and  ends  of 
locomotives,  tenders,  and  cars. 

4.  Draw  bars  must  be  of  regulation  height  from  the  ground. 

III.  Laws  Applying  to  Buildings  and  Construction  Work 

1.  Scaffolding,  cranes,  ladders,  etc.,  20  feet  above  the  ground 
must  have  proper  safety  rails. 

2.  Intermediate  supports  for  joists,  etc.,  must  be  sufficiently 
strong  to  sustain  a  load  of  50  pounds  per  square  foot.  The  sus- 
taining power  of  all  floors  must  be  displayed  on  placards. 

3.  Safe  temporary  flooring  must  be  maintained  not  less  than 
two  stories  below  the  one  to  which  the  building  has  been  erected. 

4.  Where  elevating  machines  are  used  shafts  must  be  enclosed 
by  barriers  eight  feet  high. 

5.  Signal  systems  must  be  provided  for  the  protection  of  the 
operator  of  the  hoisting  engine  and  for  workers  above. 
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IV.  Laws  Applying  to  Factories,  Mercantile  Establishments,  Mills, 

and  Workshops 

1.  All  power-driven  machinery,  all  projecting  set  screws  on 
moving  parts,  all  gearing,  belting,  shafting,  fly  wheels,  all  laun- 
dry machines,  all  electrical  wiring  systems,  all  dynamos,  and  all 
vats  containing  hot  or  corrosive  fluids,  must  be  properly  enclosed. 

2.  Safeguards  must  not  be  removed,  except  for  repairs. 

3.  An  effective  system  for  immediate  disconnecting  of  power 
must  be  installed. 

4.  Ail  hoistways,  hatchways,  and  elevator  wells  must  be  properly 
fenced,  and  elevator  cabs  (freight  and  passenger)  must  be  fitted 
with  safety  catches. 

5.  No  employe  may  operate  a  machine  with  which  he  is  un- 
familiar. 

6.  Traversing  carriage  must  not  run  within  18  inches  of  a  fixed 
structure. 

7.  Substantial  hand  rails  and  safe  treads  are  required  on  all 
stairways. 

8.  Proper  lights  are  required  in  passageways,  shafts,  and  ele- 
vators. 

9.  Floors  must  not  be  overloaded. 

10.  Passageways  must  be  convenient  and  practical. 


Lack  of  Enforcement 

Of  these  provisions,  the  mining  laws  are  enforced  by  state  and 
county  mining  inspectors;  railroad  safety  laws  by  inspectors 
under  the  Railways  and  Warehouse  Commission;  bridge  and 
building  construction  provisions  by  the  local  building  inspectors 
and  state  factory  inspectors;  and  enforcement  of  the  safety  and 
comfort  act  applying  to  factories,  mercantile  establishments, 
mills,  and  workshops  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  state  factory 
inspectors. 

The  law  providing  for  the  inspection  of  safety  devices  on  rail- 
roads authorizes  the  appointment  of  three  inspectors,  but  only 
one  of  the  three  has  been  appointed.  His  report  for  1913,  for 
the  extensive  railroad  state  of  Illinois,  the  last  one  issued  up  to 
the  time  of  the  survey,  covers  three  printed  pages/    It  shows  the 
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number  of  inspections  made  and  the  number  of  violations  noted,* 
but  (ails  to  give  the  character  of  violations.  It  fails  also  to  give 
the  number  of  violations  corrected,  obviously  a  very  important 
item.  It  mentions  certain  defects  as  being  of  a  "penalty  na- 
ture," but  contains  no  record  of  penalties  inflicted.     Reports  of 
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issued.  The  annual  coal  reports  of  the  State  Mining  Board, 
though  they  run  over  275  pages  and  give  detailed  statistics  re- 
garding coal  output,  number  of  employes,  days  of  operation,  cost 
of  mining,  number  of  accidents,  kegs  of  powder  used  for  blasting, 
etc.,  contain  no  data  regarding  the  number  of  violations  found, 
orders  issued,  or  prosecutions  brought.  //  there  is  one  thing  above 
all  others  which  these  reports  should  tell  it  is  the  nature  and  results 
of  the  work  of  the  state  and  county  mining  inspectors  in  their  most 
important  function — the  safeguarding  of  life  in  the  dangerous  occu- 
pation  of  mining. 

Judging  from  local  accidents,  the  data  contained  in  state  re- 
ports, and  the  hazardous  character  of  these  occupations  generally, 
accident  prevention  work  in  Springfield  and  the  state  needs 
especially  to  be  centered  upon  railroads  and  coal  mining.  It 
seems  particularly  unfortunate,  therefore,  that  the  work  of  the  rail- 
way safety  inspectors  and  mining  inspectors  is  not  better  organized, 
more  carefully  checked  up,  and  reported  on  from  time  to  time. 


TABLE   I. — ORDERS  ISSUED  BY  ILLINOIS  FACTORY  INSPECTION  DE- 
PARTMENT AS   A   RESULT  OF   INSPECTIONS   MADE   IN   SPRING- 
FIELD DURING  THE  YEAR  ENDING  MAY  3I,   I9I4 


Nature  of  orders 

Orders 
issued 

Correction  of  building  defects 
Correction  of  sanitation 
Adjustment  of  power  transmission 
Guarding  woodworking  machinery 
Guarding  fly  wheels 
Guarding  punch  and  stamp  presses 
Enclosing  planer  beds 
Guarding  gearing 
Guarding  belts  and  pulleys 
Guarding  sprocket  wheels  and  chains 
Guarding  shafting 
Guarding  set  screws 
Guarding  emery  wheels 
Guarding  cranes 

97 
87 
50 

73 
93 

19 

18 

208 

523 
62 

51 
SS 

54 

2 

Total 

1,425 

At  the  time  of  the  survey  the  last  printed  report  of  the  chief 
state  factory  inspector,  which  was  two  years  old,  presented  data 
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for  the  years  ending  June  30,  191 1  and  1912.*  According  to  this 
report  but  one  inspection  to  enforce  the  bridge  and  building  con- 
struction safety  law  was  made  in  Springfield  in  these  two  years, 
while  no  inspections  were  made  to  enforce  the  health,  comfort, 
and  safety  act  in  factories,  mercantile  establishments,  mills,  and 
workshops.  The  chief  factory  inspector,  however,  supplied  us 
the  data  regarding  inspections  in  Springfield  in  the  year  ending 
May  31,  1914,  and  these  showed  much  activity.  Two  hundred 
and  fifty-two  establishments  were  found  to  have  unguarded 
machinery,  fire  hazards,  or  other  dangerous  conditions.  For 
the  correction  of  these  1,425  specific  orders  had  been  issued,  de- 
tails regarding  which  are  shown  in  Table  i . 

If  vigorously  enforced  these  orders  should  have  had  a  marked 
result  in  rendering  safer  the  lives  of  workers  in  Springfield  manu- 
facturing and  mercantile  establishments.  Though  the  chief 
inspector  reported  that  only  67  had  complied  before  the  end  of 
that  year,t  safety  provisions  that  have  recently  been  made  in  a 
number  of  factories  visited  by  the  writer  in  connection  with  the 
survey  field  work  indicated  that  many  of  the  orders  were  not 
without  results.  On  the  other  hand,  unguarded  fly  wheels,  planers, 
emery  wheels,  and  belts  in  some  establishments  showed  the  need 
for  vigorous  follow-up  work  on  the  part  of  the  state  officers,  while 
removed  guards  in  one  or  two  instances  emphasized  the  need 
for  reinspection.  Most  factory  managers  interviewed  expressed 
their  opinion  that  state  inspectors  followed  up  their  orders  with 
reasonable  vigor,  but  in  one  case  orders  issued  two  years  before 
had  never  been  enforced.  Such  an  incident  should  be  made  im- 
possible. 

Consolidation  of  Inspection  Service 

The  Illinois  Economy  and  Efficiency  Committee  appointed 
by  the  Forty-eighth  General  Assembly  has  already  recommended 
consolidation  of  the  numerous  independent  bodies  dealing  with 
labor  conditions  into  a  single  Department  of  Labor  and  Mining, 

•  In  the  interval  between  the  Survey  field  work  and  the  publication  of  find- 
ings, later  reports  have  been  issued  by  the  chief  state  factory  inspector. 

t  Thirteen  establishments  for  which  orders  were  issued  went  out  of  business 
before  the  close  of  the  year,  thus  reducing  the  number  of  orders  outstanding 
but  not  complied  with  at  the  end  of  the  year  from  1,425  to  1,345. 
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with  bureaus  in  charge  of  special  work.  Such  consolidation 
should  make  it  possible  to  standardize  the  inspectional  work  and 
to  secure  better  supervision  over  inspectors.  This  appears  to 
us  to  be  one  of  several  very  important  first  steps;  few  other 
single  steps  would  do  more  to  render  effective  the  program  of  the 
state  for  the  protection  of  the  health  and  safety  of  employes — 
which,  since  Springfield  is  a  railroad,  mining,  and  manufacturing 
center,  affects  it  so  vitally.  Save  for  minor  difficulties  in  the  work- 
ing out  of  details,  or  the  possible  influence  of  office  holders  who 
might  lose  their  jobs  by  reorganization,  it  is  hard  to  see  any  ground 
for  opposition  to  the  recommendation.  Both  workers  and  em- 
ployers of  Springfield,  as  well  as  others  interested  in  industrial 
betterment,  will  find  the  new  plan  to  their  and  the  public's  ad- 
vantage and  should  support  it.* 

Voluntary  Safety  Work  by  Employers 

The  state,  however,  should  have  no  monopoly  of  accident 
prevention,  and  compliance  with  the  orders  of  inspectors  should 
not  mark  the  limits  of  employers'  efforts  to  provide  safety  for 
their  workers  in  any  communities.  Provision  of  thoroughly  safe 
working  conditions,  as  already  observed,  is  elementary  in  in- 
dustry. This  fact  should  be  taken  for  granted  in  the  same  way 
that  it  is  expected  that  offices  and  workshops  will  be  kept  warm 
enough  for  reasonable  comfort  while  people  are  at  work  in  them. 
It,  moreover,  offers  opportunity  to  employers  to  gain  the  respect 
and  goodwill  of  their  employes — ^and  this  is  an  important  matter, 
even  economically.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  record  that  in  a  number  of 
respects  one  Springfield  factory  has  §  one  considerably  beyond  the 
law  in  its  safety  provisions,  and  is  thus  setting  an  example  in 
these  matters. 

But  no  accident  prevention  campaign  has  ever  been  under- 
taken in  Springfield,  although  a  number  of  lives  are  sacrificed 
every  year  in  industrial  processes  and  numerous  injuries  occur, 
probably,  as  already  observed,  half  of  which  with  care  might 
be  averted.  Large  organizations,  such  as  the  United  States  Steel 

•  For  a  summary  of  the  recommendations  made  in  this  report,  which  taken 
together  form  a  plan  for  the  reorganization  of  the  separate  industrial  bodies 
of  the  state  into  a  new  Department  of  Labor  and  Mining,  see  pp.  144-147. 
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Fire  Hazard 

Fire  hazard  in  industrial  establishments  arises  from  one  or 
more  of  three  conditions : 

(a)  Neglect  to  eliminate  possible  sources  of  the  start  or  spread 

of  fires; 

(b)  neglect  to  provide  adequate  fire  fighting  facilities;  and 

(c)  neglect  to  provide  adequate  means  of  egress  for  workers. 
Some  of  the  factories  visited  in  Springfield  showed  efforts  to 

minimize  fire  hazards;  in  others,  however,  no  such  efforts  were 
apparent.  One  large  establishment  at  the  time  of  the  survey 
investigations  was  strewn  with  boxes,  excelsior  and  other  waste, 
thus  greatly  increasing  the  fire  risk,  while  signs  prohibiting  smok- 
ing for  the  most  part  were  conspicuously  absent  from  all  estab- 
lishments. Similarly,  in  a  number  of  establishments  inspected 
there  were  no  fire  buckets,  hose,  extinguishers,  nor  other  fire- 
fighting  apparatus,  though  a  few  had  installed  sprinkler  systems 
or  provided  fire-fighting  apparatus  of  other  sorts. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  workers*  safety  the  provision  of 
adequate  egress  is  of  greatest  importance.  Most  Springfield 
factories  are  but  two  stories  high,  so  that  danger  to  life  through 
fire  is  minimized.  In  two  out  of  the  lo  factories  inspected, 
however,  egress  facilities  were  insufficient.  From  the  two  top 
stories  of  one  four-story  brick  building,  entirely  of  wood  con- 
struction within,  the  only  means  of  egress  was  down  a  flight  of 
wooden  stairs  or  down  an  elevator  with  an  open  shaft,  both  sit- 
uated close  together.  Fortunately  the  two  upper  floors  were 
used  mainly  for  storage  purposes  and  so  not  many  lives  were 
jeopardized  by  the  lack  of  emergency  means  of  escape. 

At  the  second  establishment  fully  500  persons,  many  of  them 
women,  worked  on  the  second  and  third  floors.  The  building  is 
three  stories  high  and  has  several  wings  which  converge  on  a 
single  wooden  stairway  about  eight  feet  wide.  Even  under 
ordinary  conditions,  when  workers  passed  out,  the  congestion 
was  so  great  that  the  management  let  women  go  first  before 
ringing  the  closing  bell  for  men  employes.  While  the  factory 
was  protected  from  spread  of  fire  by  an  automatic  sprinkler 
system,  the  danger  of  panic  was  great  and  it  was  entirely  possible 
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that  escape  down  the  stairway  might  be  cut  off.  And  panic 
even  in  cases  where  the  buildings  are  low  is  one  of  the  most  deadly 
factors  in  fire  hazards.  The  only  fire-escapes  on  the  building 
were  antiquated  ladders  without  platforms  which  did  not  reach 
nearer  than  12  feet  from  the  ground  and  which  would  be  almost 
useless  in  case  of  fire.  A  modern  stair  fire-escape  at  the  end  of 
each  wing  of  the  building  is  clearly  needed;  but  too  much  re- 
liance should  not  be  placed  even  upon  these,  for  some  of  the 
recent  factory  fires  have  raised  serious  doubts  as  to  the  adequacy 
of  protection  afforded  by  outside  fire-escapes — particularly 
where  the  fire-escapes  must  be  near  windows.  A  better  plan  is 
to  put  the  .fire-escape  inside  the  building  and  wall  it  off  com- 
pletely from  the  rest  of  the  factory.  On  a  third  building,  two 
stories  high,  of  brick-wood  construction,  in  which  many  women 
were  employed,  the  management,  previous  to  our  visit,  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  factory  inspector,  had  ordered  the  construction 
of  a  fire-escape. 

Public  Regulation  of  Hazardous  Conditions 

The  fact  that  fire  hazard  is  not  greater  in  Springfield  is  not 
due,  however,  in  any  great  degree  to  public  regulation,  for  the 
legislation  on  the  subject  is  faulty  and  inadequate.  The  few 
regulations  are  contained  in  two  state  statutes.  The  first  pro- 
vides that  buildings  over  two  stories  high  which  are  used  for 
manufacturing  purposes  must  be  equipped  with  one  fire-escape 
(of  a  type  to  be  determined  by  the  local  government)  for  every  50 
persons  working  above  the  second  floor.  This,  of  course,  is 
good  as  far  as  it  goes;  but  enforcement  is  left  to  the  sheriff  and 
the  grand  jury,  neither  of  whom  ever  inspects  factories.  More- 
over, the  local  government,  as  far  as  we  were  able  to  learn,  has 
never  determined  the  type  of  fire-escapes  which  would  be  ac- 
ceptable and  safe. 

The  second  statute  provides  (a)  that  all  factories,  mercantile 
establishments,  mills,  and  workshops  must  have  "sufficient  and 
reasonable  means  of  escape"  in  case  of  fire;  and  (b)  if  the  estab- 
lishments occupy  buildings  two  or  more  stories  high,  that  all 
doors  must  open  outward.  This  law  is  enforced  by  the  state 
factory  inspection  department,  which  periodically  inspects  the 
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establishments  to  which  the  law  relates.  The  provision  for 
''sufficient  and  reasonable  means  for  escape/*  however,  allows 
too  much  room  for  disagreement  over  interpretations  to  permit 
effective  enforcement,  though  by  the  exercise  of  tact,  inspectors 
are  doubtless  able  to  accomplish  a  good  deal.  This  is  a  case 
where  the  conditions  to  be  deak  with  are  subject  to  sufficient 
classification  to  make  definite  stipulations  workable. 

Finally,  besides  these  state  laws,  there  is  a  city  ordinance  in 
Springfield  enacted  many  years  ago  which  requires  on  buildings 
used  for  manufacturing  purposes  one  fire-escape  to  every  25  per- 
sons employed  above  the  second  story.  The  type  of  escape  is  to 
be' determined  by  the  mayor,  the  fire  marshal,  and  the  chairmen 
of  the  committees  on  fire  and  water  and  on  public  grounds  and 
buildings.  Under  the  new  commission  government  charter  the 
last  two  officials  no  longer  exist.  Enforcement  of  this  ordinance 
is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  police,  which,  until  the  police  in  general, 
and  those  of  Springfield  in  particular,  take  a  broader  view  as 
to  what  constitutes  their  work,  means  no  enforcement  at  all. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  neither  this  ordinance  nor  the  state  law 
which  is  supposed  to  be  enforced  by  the  sheriff  had,  at  least  up 
to  the  time  of  the  survey,  ever  resulted  in  the  erection  of  a  single 
fire-escape  on  a  Springfield  factory. 

But  even  if  these  laws  fully  and  satisfactorily  secured  the 
objects  they  aim  at,  they  still  fail  to  make  all  the  provisions 
which  within  reason  are  needed  for  the  protection  of  factory 
workers.  They  contain  no  provisions  whatever  for  the  elimina- 
tion of  conditions  which  cause  fires  or  result  in  their  spread,  and 
they  make  no  requirements  of  the  employers  for  fire-fighting 
facilities,  much  less  for  approved  facilities.  Even  in  the  field 
which  the  law  aims  to  cover — the  provision  of  adequate  egress 
for  workers — there  are  no  requirements  for  fire  alarm  signals  or 
fire  drills. 

In  Springfield,  with  few  large  factories,  the  results  from  this 
inadequate  legislation  may  not  have  been  specially  serious,  but 
as  has  been  seen  in  one  factory  containing  many  employes  a 
dangerous  fire  hazard  nevertheless  exists.  Moreover,  as  has 
been  pointed  out,  Springfield  is  growing  as  a  manufacturing 
center,  and  each  year  the  importance  of  proper  protection  in- 
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creases.  Provision  should  not  be  delayed  until  some  holocaust 
shocks  the  public  to  action.  Besides,  in  Chicago  and  other 
parts  of  the  state  (for  in  matters  of  state  legislation  at  least 
Springfield  cannot  disengage  itself  from  the  whole  state)  where  in 


The  Binghautom  Factorv  Fire 

This  lire  in  a  four-atory  building  in  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  in  which  over  .100 
workers  were  clustered  on  the  top  floor,  cost  the  lives  of  over  50  persons. 
Reports  on  the  fire  slate  (hat  the  exits  were  inadequate  in  number,  size,  and 
■tructurc  to  empty  the  building  in  the  two  or  three  minutes  before  the  flames 
had  turned  it  into  a  furnace. 

Some  effort  to  eliminate  possible  sources  of  the  start  and  spread  of  lirei 
and  to  provide  adequate  hre-lighting  facilities  were  observed  in  some  Spring- 
field factories,  but  this  could  not  be  said  of  all.  Provision  of  adequate  egress 
had  not  been  sutficiemly  lookedafter  in  a  number  of  establishments.  A  tragedy 
as  horrible  as  that  in  Binghamton  could  occur  in  one  of  Springfield's  factories 

many  factories  large  numbers  of  workers  are  crowded  into  upper 
stories  the  dangers  due  to  this  defective  legislation  must  be  ex- 
ceedingly great.  It  is  our  judgment  that  the  state  factory  in- 
spection department  of  Illinois  should  give  the  matter  careful 
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attention  and  after  thorough  investigation  recommend  to  the 
legislature  adequate  provisions  for  the  protection  from  fire 
dangers  of  workers  in  factories  and  mercantile  establishments. 
Thus  far  New  York  state  seems  to  have  the  best  law  covering 
this  subject,  and  while  the  New  York  law  falls  short  of  some 
things  that  may  be  desired,  and  while  differing  conditions  may 
render  it  not  entirely  applicable  to  Illinois,  it  nevertheless  offers 
valuable  suggestions.  Some  of  its  more  important  provisions* 
are: 

Construction  Requirements  Relating  to  Existing  Buildings 

1.  Two  exits  remote  from  each  other  must  be  provided  on  each  floor. 

2.  With  few  specifled  exceptions  stairways  and  elevator  shafts  in  all 

buildings  in  which  more  than  25  persons  are  employed  above  the 
second  floor  must  be  enclosed  by  flre-resisting  materials. 

3.  Doors  must  open  outward. 

4.  Modem  flre-escapes  and  flreproof  windows  or  doors  leading  to  them 

must  be  provided. 
Construction  Requirements  Relating  to  Buildings  Erected  After  Enactment 
of  the  Law 
z.  Fireproof  construction  for  all  buildings  over  four  stories  is  required. 

2.  The  numbers  and  kinds  of  exits  from  given  floor  areas  are  fixed. 

3.  All  stairways  must  be  of  non-combustible  materials  and  of  a  width 

and  kind  specified. 

4.  All  doors  must  open  outward. 

5.  Elevator  shafts  and  other  openings  must  be  of  fireproof  construction. 

6.  Automatic  sprinklers  are  required  in  certain  factories. 
General  Provisions 

z.  Factory  buildings  over  two  stories  high  in  which  over  25  persons  are 
employed  above  the  ground  floor  must  have  a  fire-alarm  system  and 
hold  fire  drills  once  a  month. 

2.  Fireproof  receptacles  for  waste  must  be  provided  and  refuse  matter 

must  not  be  allowed  to  accumulate. 

3.  Gas  jets  must  be  enclosed  in  wire  cages. 

4.  Smoking  in  factories  is  prohibited. 

This  New  York  legislation  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  Triangle 
Fire,  in  a  ten-story  building,  which  early  in  1911  cost  the  lives  of 

♦  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  Labor  Laws  of  the  United  States,  Pt. 
II.  Bulletin  148.  Washington,  1914,  p.  1496  fl.  Labor  Legislation  of  1915, 
Bulletin  186.     Washington,  19 16,  pp.  2^5-^. 

New  York  State  Industrial  Commission.     The  Bulletin.     19 16,  p.  5. 
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146  workers,  mainly  girls,  and  of  the  Binghamton  fire,  in  a  three- 
story  building  in  1913,  which  demanded  a  toll  of  over  50  lives. 
It  is  hoped  that  Illinois  will  not  wait  for  factory  fires  as  serious 
as  these  in  New  York,  or  even  less  serious  fires,  to  make  it  pass 
and  enforce  adequate  laws  to  protect  its  industrial  workers.  A 
tragedy  as  horrible  as  that  in  Binghamton,  a  city  no  larger  than 
Springfield,  might  occur  in  one  of  Springfield's  factories  at  any 
time. 

Occupational  Diseases 

Specific  physical  ailments  arising  out  of  work  conditions  have 
long  been  recognized.  Lead  poisoning  has  been  fairly  common 
among  painters,  printers,  and  other  persons  who  in  their  work 
processes  have  had  to  handle  lead.  Other  well-known  forms  of 
industrial  diseases  are  mercurial  and  arsenic  poisoning,  "zinc 
chills,"  and  **phossy  jaw."  It  is  only  in  recent  years,  however, 
that  the  extent  to  which  industrial  conditions  affect  health  has 
begun  to  gain  recognition.  The  tendency  now  is  to  study  not 
only  those  ailments  distinctly  recognized  as  occupational ,  but  all 
health  hazards  in  an  industry  or  an  establishment  whether  the 
effect  be  direct  as  in  arsenic  poisoning,  or  indirect  as  in  tubercu- 
losis, or  pneumonia,  or  other  diseases,  which  gain  power  in  pro- 
portion as  the  vitality  of  the  workman  may  be  lowered  by  the 
conditions  of  his  environment. 

State  commissions  in  three  states — Illinois,  New  York,  and 
Ohio — ^within  the  past  five  years  have  been  studying  the  subject. 
The  report  of  the  Illinois  Occupational  Disease  Commission, 
issued  in  1911,  on  the  basis  of  which  the  Illinois  occupational 
disease  law  was  enacted,  made  important  contributions  to  scien- 
tific knowledge  on  the  subject. 

Conditions  which  the  Illinois  commission,  in  agreement  with 
the  views  of  others  who  have  given  the  matter  most  careful 
attention,  mentions  as  important  causes  of  occupational  diseases 
may  be  enumerated  as  follows: 

1.  Vitiation  of  air  with  irritating  or  poisonous  dust. 

2.  Vitiation  of  air  with  irritating  or  poisonous  fumes. 

3.  Direct  contact  of  workers  with  irritating  and  poisonous 

substances  affecting  the  skin  and  producing  eruptions. 
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4.  Extremes  of  heat  and  cold. 

5.  Extremes  of  dr>-ness  and  humidity. 

6.  Defects  in  lighting. 

7.  Abnormal  atmospheric  pressure. 


\\'(>rkrix>m  in  a  !^)irini!lirl<l  f:ii'tr>r>'.  Kxcc))!  for  the  whivJ  at  the  farther 
eiu\  lalwlvd  A,  nonp  of  the-c  »hn-U  w.i-i  iir<>viili-<l  «iih  an  fxhausi.  The 
Mate  law  of  lllinoi*  sinre  tN"»7  hai  rcriiiinil  riliaij>>r*  on  emery  wheels. 
The  fad  that  *evenleen  ycar^  laler  many  -uch  whn'l«  without  exhauM*  nvre 
fiiunil  in  S|)finj[firlil  is  a  »4'vtrc  omuin-riury  ii[B)n  l.il">r  law  eiifiirifinent  in 


8.  Jarring,  shaking,  and  deafening  m.isiv 

9.  Overstrain,  fatigue,  hurtful   [X)sluri's.  and  over-exerrisc  of 

[tans  of  the  Ixxly. 
A  numl*er  of  these  conditions  are  found  In  greater  or  less  degree 
in  occu|>ation9  carrie<l  on  in  Sprin^ticld.     (n  somt'  cas<-s  they 
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are  inherent  in  industrial  processes  and  their  bad  effects  can  only 
be  minimized,  unless  indeed  the  effects  are  so  serious  as  to  war- 
rant discontinuing  the  industry  itself*;  in  others  they  appear 
entirely  removable. 

Few  processes  are  carried  on  which  do  not  generate  some  dust, 
the  general  effect  of  which,  particularly  when  of  metallic  and 
mineral  origin,  is  to  clog  and  injure  the  respiratory  organs  and 
weaken  resistance  against  diseases  affecting  them.  Death  rates 
of  persons  engaged  in  dusty  trades  are,  therefore,  notably  high — 
especially  from  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs.  In  Spring- 
field the  workers  particularly  exposed  to  occupational  dusts  are 
metal  polishers  and  grinders,  printers,  compositors,  pressmen 
and  engravers,  foundrymen  and  zinc  workers,  stone  and  marble 
workers,  plasterers,  cement  workers,  paper  hangers,  lithogra- 
phers, moulders,  core-makers,  coal  miners,  flour  mill  workers, 
woodworkers,  and  shoe  and  shoddy  factory  workers. 

The  dust  perhaps  most  injurious  to  the  respiratory  organs  is 
that  formed  of  sharp  particles  thrown  off  by  metal  polishing  and 
grinding  wheels.  The  danger  in  this  case  was  recognized  in 
Illinois  as  early  as  1897,  when  a  law  was  passed  requiring  exhausts 
on  all  metal  polishing  machinery  used  for  dry  grinding.  The 
fact  that  17  years  after  the  enactment  of  this  law  we  found  in 
Springfield  a  number  of  emery  wheels  used  for  dry  grinding, 
which  had  no  such  exhausts,  is  a  severe  commentary  upon  the 
weakness  of  labor  law  enforcement  in  this  community.  We  en- 
countered a  man  during  the  course  of  our  investigations  who  after 
14  years'  service  as  a  metal  polisher  in  a  Springfield  factory  which 
provides  no  blowers  on  its  emery  wheels  had  been  forced  to  give 
up  his  work  because  it  had  undermined  his  health. 

Printing  trade  workers  are  frequently  exposed  to  dusts  con- 
taining lead  particles,  which  beside  having  the  bad  effects  of  dusts 
in  general  often  result  in  lead  poisoning.  Fortunately,  however, 
'*all  the  risks  to  health  to  which  the  printer  is  exposed  are  avoid- 

*On  July  I,  1913,  a  federal  law  took  effect  in  the  United  States  which 
placed  a  prohibitive  tax  upon  the  manufacture  of  poisonous  white  or  yellow 
phosphorus  matches.  This  is  an  illustration  of  state  action,  which  practically 
prohibits  an  industry  in  which  the  workers  have  suffered  from  a  very  serious 
industrial  disease  known  as  "phossy  jaw."  Thereafter  it  has  been  necessary 
to  eliminate  the  poisonous  element  of  white  phosphorus  in  the  manufacture  of 
matches. 
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able"  by  the  use  of  care  and  cleanliness,  states  the  report  of  the 
Illinois  Occupational  Disease  Commission  already  referred  to. 

Another  group  of  workers  exposed  to  lead  poisoning  are  the 
painters.      The   Illinois  commission   found   more  cases  among 


Exhaust  ok  Emerv  Wheel 

The  view  was  taken  in  the  grinding  shop  of  ihe  Springfield  factory  of  the 
Racine-Sattley  Company.  The  machine  at  the  left  is  us«)  in  polishing  plow 
bottoms,  the  part  to  be  polished  being  placed  on  the  cradle  shown  at  A  and 
rocked  back  and  forth  beneath  the  polishing  wheel.  At  B  is  shown  a  heavy 
sheet  metal  guard  over  the  wheel  to  protect  the  operator  from  flying  sparks 
and  also  to  deflect  the  dust  downward  toward  the  dust-collecting  hood.  Fig- 
ure C  is  a  sheet  metal  guard  over  belt. 

To  the  right  at  D  can  be  seen  the  lar^e  fan  used  for  removing  dust  from 
grinding  operations  and  exhausting  it  into  an  overhead  dust  collector.  The 
suction  passage  leading  to  the  left  from  the  fan  goes  to  the  various  wheels  and 
is  shown  at  £  and  extends  along  the  entire  wall.  At  each  wheel  is  a  dust- 
collecting  hood  F,  which  Is  so  arranged  to  deBect  the  rising  dust  into  E, 
through  a  hole  shown  in  the  center  of  the  hood 

them  than  among  persons  engaged  in  any  other  trade.     Two 
cases  of  painters  poisoned  by  lead  in  Springfield  were  discovered 
during  the  course  of  our  own  investigations,  which  necessarily 
covered  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  workers  in  the  trade. 
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The  dangers  to  painters  arise  through  paint  being  carried  by 
the  fingers  to  the  mouth,  from  inhaling  the  dust  which  is  formed 
by  the  mixing  of  dry  white  or  red  lead,  or  from  dust  released  in 
the  dry  rubbing  down  of  white  lead  paint.  Care  and  cleanliness 
may  minimize  the  first  and  second  danger,  but  the  third  can  be 
eliminated  only  by  substitution  of  zinc  for  lead  paint,  by  the 


A  Week's  Dust  from  Emery  Wheels 

Nine  barreli  of  metal  dust  gathered  in  one  week  by  emer>-  whee!  exhausts  in 

the  factory  ot  the  National  Cash  Register  Company,  Dayton,  Ohio.    The  size 

oiF  the  pile  emphasizes  the  importance  of  efforts  to  keep  the  dust  out  of  the  air 

breathed  by  H-orkers 

abolition  of  dry  rubbing,  or  by  the  use  of  suction  fans,  respira- 
tors, and  other  unusual  precautions  to  prevent  the  inhalation  of 
lead  dust.* 

Two  workers  in  a  Springfield  factory  where  to  a  small  extent 
mercurj-  is  used  were  found  recently  to  be  suffering  from  mercurial 

*  Employers  and  employes  in  both  the  printing  and  painting  trades  will  do 
well  to  consult  the  Illinois  Orrupatlonal  Disease  ("ommission's  report  on  lead 
poisoning  to  discover  in  detail  possible  pre\'entive  methods. 
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poisoning  due,  according  to  the  employer,  to  disobedience  of  orders 
regarding  its  handling.  There  is  not  much  work  in  Springfield, 
however,  which  involves  the  handling  of  mercury;  and  there  is 
promise  in  the  fact  that  since  new  warnings  have  been  given  in 
the  case  of  the  two  workmen  the  trouble  has  not  been  repeated. 

The  production  of  zinc,  in  which  our  figures  show  175  men  to 
be  engaged  in  Springfield,  is  recognized  as  involving  special 
hazards.  Workers  are  subject  to  zinc  chills,  lead  poisoning  (zinc 
ore  contains  a  small  per  cent  of  lead),  and  to  a  form  of  colic. 
It  is  also  claimed  that  they  are  unusually  subject  to  bronchial 
troubles.*  These  dangers  are  thought  to  result  from  inhalation 
of  zinc  smoke  which  arises  in  the  processes  of  manufacture. 

Besides  being  exposed  to  these  fumes,  workers  about  zinc 
furnaces  are  also  exposed  to  excessive  heat.  The  same  is  true  of 
stokers  for  different  industrial  and  power  plants,  of  foundrymen, 
of  iron  workers  in  other  plants,  and  of  some  laundry  workers. 
The  Springfield  Light,  Heat  and  Power  Company  has  its  stokers 
work  in  two-hour  shifts — one  method  for  eliminating  fatigue  from 
excessive  heat.  Another  way  is  through  the  installation  of 
mechanical  fans. 

Bad  Lighting  and  Noise 

For  a  few  of  the  processes  in  the  Springfield  factories  visited, 
the  lighting  was  inadequate.  In  a  good  many  other  processes 
it  was  adequate  in  amount,  but  workers  were  forced  to  face  the 
glare  of  windows  or  of  artificial  lights.  Lights  should  not  only 
be  adequate  in  amount,  but  should,  whenever  possible,  come  from 
the  left  of  the  workers,  particularly  in  cases  where  the  worker  is 
doing  careful  work  with  his  right  hand.  In  case  artificial  illumi- 
nation is  resorted  to  shades  should  protect  the  eyes.  Good  light- 
ing protects  employes  from  eye  strain,  reduces  the  number  of 
industrial  accidents,  and  leads  to  increased  production.!     Effi- 

•See  Illinois  Occupational  Disease  Commission  report,  pp.  73-79. 

tThe  Traveler's  Insurance  Company  is  sponsor  for  the  statement:  "It  is 
generally  estimated  that  25  per  cent  of  the  avoidable  accidents  are  due  directly 
to  poor  lighting."  Further,  the  United  States  commissioner  of  labor  is 
authority  for  the  fact  that  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry,  other  conditions  beings 
essentially  the  same,  accidents  in  the  mechanical  department  at  night  exceed 
those  in  the  day  by  118.3  per  cent,  while  night  accidents  in  the  yards  exceed 
day  ones  by  127.6  per  cent.  The  excess  of  night  over  day  accidents  he  attrib- 
utes mainly  to  inferior  light. 
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ciency  engineers  insist  upon  it  not  from  humanitarian  motives, 
although  the  case  would  be  strong  on  that  basis,  but  because  it 
pays  in  dollars  and  cents.  "Available  data  show,"  says  C,  L. 
Eshleman  in  a  paper  recently  published  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers,  "that  an  efficient 
lighting  system  increases  the  output  from  2  per  cent  in  steel 


Factory  Lighting 
This  factory  has  a  large  amount  of  window  space  and  the  amount  of  light 
is  thoroughly  adequate.  Work-benches  are  arranged,  however,  so  that  the 
workers  face^the  lighr  stiuarely,  a  plan  which  is  opf)osed  by  lighting  experts. 
A  number  of  Springfield  factories  have  not  only  an  improper  arrangement  of 
work-benches  but  insufhcient  light  as  well 


mills  to  ID  per  cent  in  textile  mills  and  shoe  factories."  Fred 
Schwarze,  electrical  engineer,  who  prepared  the  bulletin  of  the 
Wisconsin  Industrial  Commission  on  shop  lighting,  relates  the 
experience  of  a  steel  plant  which  installed  an  efficient  lighting 
system,  with  the  result  that  the  output  at  night  was  increased 
over  10  per  cent.  In  order  to  determine  if  the  increase  was  due 
entirely  to  lighting,  work  for  a  time  was  carried  on  under  the  old 
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system.  The  output  fell  off  lo  per  cent.  In  view  of  such  ex- 
periences, there  seems  to  be  the  extra  reason  of  increased  effi- 
ciency for  urging  those  whose  plants  are  inadequately  lighted  to 
make  improvements  that  will  conserve  the  eyesight  of  their 
employes. 

As  is  the  case  of  men  engaged  in  similar  occupations  elsewhere, 
boiler  makers  and  locomotive  engineers  and  firemen  in  Spring- 
field are  subject  to  excessive  noises,  the  tendency  of  which  is  to 
impair  the  hearing.*  It  is,  however,  a  difficult  condition  to 
remedy,  and  calls  for  study  and  the  application  of  inventive 
genius. 

Overstrain 

Injuries  due  to  overstrain,  fatigue,  hurtful  postures,  or  over- 
exercise  of  parts  of  the  body  in  the  past  have  seldom  been  recog- 
nized as  of  industrial  origin.  Indeed  it  is  only  the  careful  and 
thorough  physician  who  even  today  traces  such  injuries  to  their 
source.  Investigation,  however,  has  been  making  increasingly 
evident  the  industrial  origin  of  many  physical  breakdowns. 
Fatigue  is  cumulative,  and  unless  after  each  day's  labor  a  worker 
has  an  opportunity  to  recover  completely,  its  increase  from  day 
to  day  must  finally  result  in  breakdown.  Particularly  are 
women  subject  to  fatigue,  and  on  the  basis  of  this  fact  Illinois 
and  other  states  have  enacted  laws  restricting  their  hours  of 
work.  The  Illinois  law,  however,  as  will  be  seen  more  fully 
later,  is  less  stringent  than  the  laws  of  the  other  great  manufac- 
turing states,  for  it  permits  work  up  to  lo  hours  a  day  and  places 
no  restriction  upon  night  work  nor  upon  weekly  hours — ^which 
may  even  run  as  high  as  70. 

Women  are  also  particularly  subject  to  injury  from  hurtful 
posture — especially  long-continued  standing  while  at  work.  In 
the  briefs  submitted  in  defense  of  restricting  the  hours  of  work 
of  women,  Josephine  Goldmark  brings  together  evidence  of  the 
effect  of  long  standing, — ^varicose  veins,  flat  foot,  derangement 
of  uterine  functions,  uterine  displacements,  and  general  nervous 

•  For  information  on  effect  of  noise  on  workers  see  report  of  Drs.  E.  Sham- 
baugh  and  G.  W.  Boot  on  Occupational  Deafness,  in  the  Illinois  Occupational 
Disease  Commission  Report  of  191 1. 
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debility.*  To  these  dangers  women  and  girls  were  subjected 
in  many  Springfield  establishments.  In  the  shoe  factory,  for 
example,  practically  all  women  workers  except  the  operators  stand 
10  hours  a  day  pasting,  cutting,  inspecting,  or  packing.  The 
cutting  is  done  on  machines  placed  on  a  table  which  is  too  high 
to  permit  workers  to  operate  them  when  seated  on  chairs  of  the 


Seated  and  Tending  a  Series  ot  Machines 
This  ingenious  device,  developed  by  the  [ttinois  Watch  Company,  disproves 
the  contention  that  workers  tending  a  series  of  machines  must  of  necessity 
stand  while  at  work.  Indeed,  it  seems  probable  that  the  efficiency  of  these 
vomen  workers  is  increased  by  these  chair  platforms  which  are  mounted  on 
ball-bearing  wheels  running  on  tracks  along  the  work-benches 

usual  height — and  there  were  no  seats  specially  adapted  for  this 
work.  A  girl  who  pasted  and  glued  by  hand  was  obliged  to  stand , 
as  no  seat  was  provided,  although  she  herself  thought  she  could 
do  the  work  perfectly  well  if  seated.     The  absence  of  seats  in 

le:    Fatigue  and  Efficiency,  p.   135  ff.     Ru.ssell  Sage 
,     New  York,  Charities  Pubhcation  Committee,  1912. 
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these  cases  is  most  intolerable;  for  the  work  is  adaptable  to  a 
sitting  position.  In  a  large  shoe  factory  in  Brooklyn  the  writer 
recently  observed  all  the  pasters  seated  while  at  work  and  ap- 
parently performing  their  tasks  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  manage- 
ment. 

An  interesting  contrivance  at  the  Illinois  Watch  Factory  well 
illustrates  the  feasibility  of  providing  seats  for  workers  in  tasks 
which  it  would  seem  at  first  glance  could  be  performed  only  when 
standing.  Chairs  have  been  fastened  to  platforms  mounted  on 
ball-bearing  wheels  which  move  along  tracks.  By  means  of 
this  contrivance,  which  allows  quick  and  easy  movement  between 
machines,  workers  are  able  to  feed  a  series  of  machines  while 
remaining  seated.  Indeed  it  seems  probable  that  their  effective- 
ness is  even  greater  than  if  the  workers  were  required  to  stand. 
This  device  is  an  object  lesson  for  all  factories  in  which  workers 
are  required  to  stand  for  the  supposedly  sufficient  reason  that 
they  must  feed  a  series  of  machines! 

Women  laundry  workers  in  Springfield,  almost  without  exception , 
stand  at  their  work,  although  tradition  in  many  cases  constitutes 
the  main  reason  that  many  are  required  to  do  so.  Their  hours  are 
JO  per  day,  and  for  this  period  day  after  day  they  are  required 
to  stand  shaking  damp  clothes,  feeding  flat  work  into  steaming 
mangles,  folding  finished  sheets  and  other  articles,  ironing,  and 
even  washing.  Every  woman  laundry  worker  interviewed  com- 
plained of  tired  and  sore  feet,  although  a  few  who  had  worked  for 
many  years  in  the  trade  stated  that  they  had  become  accustomed  to 
both  the  standing  and  the  pain.  One  manager  claimed  that  at 
some  tasks  it  was  not  practicable  for  workers  to  sit  and  that  the 
women  got  used  to  standing  and  even  preferred  it.  Over  against 
the  illustrative  case  he  cited,  in  which  a  woman  preferred  to 
stand  while  working  at  a  mangle,  are  such  records  as  that  of  a 
Springfield  girl  of  eighteen,  found  by  the  survey  investigators, 
who  worked  at  a  similar  task.  She  stated  that  her  feet  were 
often  so  tired  and  swollen  that  in  the  morning,  even  after  the 
night's  rest,  she  sometimes  cried  with  pain  when  attempting 
to  put  on  her  shoes.  Two  other  young  women,  sisters,  were  so 
exhausted  at  the  end  of  the  day's  work  in  the  laundry  that  they 
went  to  bed  as  soon  as  they  had  supper.     Another,  a  marker, 
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said  that  she  could  probably  do  her  work  as  well  if  she  were 
seated,  but  that  since  there  were  no  seats  she  had  never  been 
given  a  chance  to  try  the  experiment. 

The  provision  of  seats  was  also  inadequate  for  store  employes. 
Visits  to  six  of  the  leading  department  stores  and  five-and-ten- 
cent  stores  of  the  city  on  a  Saturday  evening  showed  in  all  but 
one  establishment  almost  a  total  lack  of  seats.  In  one  five-and- 
ten-cent  store  narrow  seats  were  constructed  against  the  rear  of 
the  counters  for  the  use  of  the  girls.  In  one  department  store 
three  boxes  were  found  behind  the  counters,  but  no  other  seats 
of  any  kind  could  be  discovered.  Evidence  from  the  women  and 
girls  themselves  showed  that  these  conditions  were  not  unusual. 
A  girl  of  twenty-one,  working  in  a  store  where  no  seats  were 
provided,  said  she  never  had  a  chance  to  sit  or  rest  during  her 
nine  or  to  hour  day  unless  she  went  to  the  dressing  room,  where 
there  was  a  couch.  Another  girl  of  sixteen  years,  earning  $5.00 
a  week,  testified  that  not  only  were  no  seats  provided  in  the  store 
where  she  was  employed,  but  that  the  girls  were  not  even  allowed 
to  sit  on  boxes  left  behind  the  counters. 

These  conditions  exist  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  working  women 
in  Illinois  since  1910  have  supposedly  been  protected  from  long 
hours  of  standing  by  a  law  which  not  only  requires  '*a  reasonable 
number  of  suitable  seats"  in  factories  and  mercantile  establish- 
ments, but  also  provides  that  employers  shall  permit  the  use  of 
such  seats  by  women  workers  ''when  they  are  not  necessarily 
engaged  in  the  active  duties  for  which  they  are  employed**  and 
**when  such  use  would  not  actually  and  necessarily  interfere  with 
the  proper  discharge  of  their  duties.'* 

Obviously  the  provisions  of  this  law  are  unfortunately  vague — 
so  vague  as  to  render  the  law  of  only  limited  value.  In  most 
factories  the  work  is  continuous.  In  the  tasks  of  women  workers 
in  shoe  factories,  for  instance,  there  are  few  pauses  when  the 
workers  are  not  ** engaged  in  the  active  duties  for  which  they  are 
employed"  and  may  legally  demand  the  right  to  be  seated. 
Even  women  and  girls  employed  in  stores  and  other  places  where 
processes  are  not  so  continuous  are  not  protected  from  long 
standing,  for  there  is  an  endless  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  what 
constitutes  a"  **  reasonable  number  of  suitable  seats.**     Are  the 
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c  treadle  device.  Only  a  slight  pressure  of  the  foot  is  required  to  operate 
the  device,  as  power  for  ironing  pressure  is  supplied  by  compressed  air.  The 
machine  is  equipped  with  two  sets  of  treadles  so  that  the  operator  may  sit  or 
stand  while  at  work. 

Machines  of  this  or  similar  type,  however,  were  not  found  in  the  Springfield 
laundries.  Women  laundry  workers  in  the  city  almost  without  exception 
were  obliged  to  stand  at  their  work.  An  Illinois  law  supposedly  protecting 
working  women  from  long  hours  of  standing  in  factories  and  mercantile  estab- 
lishments Is  so  vague  as  to  render  It  of  only  limited  value.  Moreover  it  dors 
not  apply  to  all  occupations.     More  definite  provisions  are  needed. 
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three  boxes,  for  example,  which  furnished  the  only  resting  places 
on  the  main  floor  of  one  store,  ''seats'*  within  the  terms  of  the 
law  and  are  they  a  "suitable  number"  for  from  20  to  30  female 
employes?*  In  the  eyes  of  one  employer  at  least  they  seemed  to 
be;  and  apparently  his  view  had  not  been  challenged  by  the 
state  factory  insp)ection  department.  Women  laundry  workers, 
moreover^  are  not  included  within  the  act. 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  evident  that  there  is  need  of  more 
adequate  legislation  to  protect  women  workers  from  the  dangers 
of  long  hours  of  standing.  Ohio  since  igii  has  required  a  suitable 
seat,  including  a  back,  for  each  female  worker  employed.  This 
law,  applying  to  all  establishments  employing  girls  and  women, 
has  stood  the  test  of  reasonableness  for  over  four  years  in  an  im- 
portant manufacturing  state.  Springfield  conditions  indicated 
the  need  of  a  similar  statute  in  the  state  of  Illinois. 

Even  the  best  law,  however,  cannot  insure  women  workers 
against  long  hours  of  standing;  for  certain  employers,  while 
furnishing  seats  to  show  apparent  compliance  with  the  law,  do 
not  permit  their  use.  This  was  the  condition  in  two  of  Spring- 
field's five-and-ten-cent  stores  where,  according  to  the  sales 
girls,  the  managers  prohibited  the  use  of  the  seats  which  had 
been  furnished,  or  ** criticized  girls  who  used  them."  Such 
subterfuge  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  labor  insf>ectors  to 
prove,  but  can  be  eliminated  if  the  public  will  note  and  patronize 
only  those  stores  which  not  only  provide  seats  but  allow  their  use. 

Other  Legal  Provisions 

The  requirement  of  a  reasonable  number  of  suitable  seats, 
above  quoted,  is  contained  in  the  1910  health,  comfort  and 
safety  act.  Other  provisions  of  this  statute  designed  to  protect 
the  health  of  employes  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  Food  shall  not  be  taken  into  any  room  where  white  lead, 
arsenic,  or  other  poisonous  substances  are  present. 

2.  Temperature  and  humidity  must  be  of  a  degree  not  to 
jeopardize  the  health  of  employes. 

•  For  a  discusi^ion  of  a  similar  work  problem  in  Baltimore,  see  Butler, 
Elizal>eth  B.:  Saleswomen  in  Mercantile  Stores,  pp.  19-30.  Russell  Sage 
Foundation  Publication.     New  York,  Charities  Publication  Committee,  1912. 
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3.  The  amount  of  air  space  and  means  for  ventilation  must 
meet  certain  standards. 

4.  Premises  must  be  free  from  poisonous  gases  and  injurious 
dusts. 

5.  The  cleaning  of  factories  and  the  protection  of  workers  in 
wet  processes  must  meet  fixed  standards. 

6.  An  adequate  number  of  water-closets  for  each  sex  is  required. 

7.  Wash  rooms  must  be  provided;  also  dressing  rooms  in  in- 
dustries where,  through  custom  or  necessity,  workers  need  to 
change  their  clothes. 

Beside  these  regulations  which  apply  to  all  factories,  mercan- 
tile establishments,  mills,  and  workshops  the  191 1  occupational 
disease  law  lays  down  additional  requirements  for  industries  in 
which  special  health  hazards  exist.  The  general  provisions  of  the 
law*  are: 

1.  Employers  must  provide  without  cost  to  employes  suitable 
working  clothes. 

2.  Employes  exposed  in  dangerous  processes  must  be  examined 
monthly  by  a  physician,  who  must  report  to  the  state  board  of 
health. 

3.  Lockers,  dressing  rooms,  washing  facilities,  clean  towels, 
soap,  and  shower  baths  must  be  provided. 

4.  Employes  are  prohibited  from  taking  food  into  the  work- 
room. 

5.  Poisonous  fumes  must  be  carried  off  by  adequate  devices. 

6.  Dry  sweeping  is  not  permitted  during  working  hours. 

7.  Hoppers  and  chutes  must  be  inclosed  in  hoods  and  all  con- 
veyances and  receptacles  must  be  properly  covered. 

It  is  to  be  expected,  as  the  nature  and  causes  of  occupational 
diseases  become  better  known,  that  provision  for  the  protection 
of  the  workers  will  be  further  extended.  When  this  is  done  we 
believe  that  Illinois  will  find  it  advantageous  (and  it  is  here 
recommended),  instead  of  enacting  detailed  regulations  for 
each  industry,  applying  to  varying  conditions  that  do  not  admit 
of  clear  classification,  to  pass  a  general  statute  and  create  a  hoard  in 
the  labor  department  to  confer  with  employers  and  employes  in  mak- 

*  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  Labor  Laws  of  the  L'^nited  States. 
Pt.  I.     Bulletin  148.     Washington,  1914.     Pp.  588-591. 
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ing  Special  rules  to  fit  each  case.  In  other  words,  we  recommend 
that  Illinois  create  an  Industrial  Commission  to  take  charge  of 
these  questions,  the  commission  to  be  a  part  of  the  reorganized 
state  Department  of  Labor  and  Mining,  already  urged  in  this 
report,  and  to  be  further  outlined  in  later  sections.* 

This  plan  has  proved  satisfactory  in  Wisconsin  and  has  been 
adopted  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  On  the  whole,  it 
seems  to  promise  better  results  than  for  the  legislature  to  attempt 
to  pass  specific  regulations  governing  specific  conditions  which  if 
fully  covered  in  each  industry  are  multitudinous. 

Compensation  for  Industrial  Injuries 

Closely  related  to  the  question  of  health  hazards  in  industry 
is  the  matter  of  compensation  for  injured  workmen.  Up  to 
1910,  in  Illinois  and  the  other  states  of  the  Union,  a  workman 
injured  in  the  course  of  his  employment,  unless  settlement  be- 
tween his  employer  and  himself  could  be  reached  by  agreement, 
could  recover  damages,  if  at  all,  only  after  extended  and  expensive 
litigation.  If  he  did  get  a  favorable  verdict,  the  sums  awarded 
were  very  largely  reduced  by  attorneys'  fees  and  other  expenses. 
Moreover,  out  of  every  dollar  employers  paid  to  insurance  com- 
panies to  cover  their  accident  risks,  less  than  37  cents  ever  reached 
injured  workmen.f  And  a  large  proportion  of  the  latter,  some 
of  them  permanently  incapacitated,  received  no  damages  at  all; 
unless  their  relatives  looked  after  them  they  were  forced  into 
dependence  upon  public  or  private  charity. 

Many  states,  dissatisfied  with  the  extravagance  and  injustice 
of  these  conditions,  appointed  commissions  to  investigate.  The 
results  of  practically  all  of  the  inquiries  showed  that  about  50  per 
cent  of  all  industrial  accidents  occurred  from  faults  chargeable 
neither  to  the  employer  nor  to  the  injured  employe}  and  that  when 
an  employe  in  the  course  of  his  work  suffered  an  injury  falling 
within  this  class  he  had  no  redress  whatever.     As  a  result  of 

•  For  a  summarizing  of  the  recommendations  relating  to  the  proposed  re- 
orj^anization  of  the  various  state  industrial  bodies  see  pp.  144-147. 

t  Eastman,  Crystal:  Work- Accidents  and  the  Law,  pp.  288-292.  CThe 
Pittsburgh  Survey.)  Russell  Sage  Foundation  Publication.  New  York, 
Charities  Publication  Committee,   19 10. 

{  Report  of  Illinois  Employers'  Liability  Commission,  19 10,  p.  9. 
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these  investigations  31  states,  Illinois  among  them,  in  the  years 
1910  to  1916  enacted  workmen's  compensation  laws.* 
The  general  provisions  of  the  Illinois  act  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  law  is  optional.  Employers  in  most  industries,  unless 
they  file  petitions  indicating  their  desire  to  be  subject  to  it,  do 
not  come  under  the  law.  Employers  in  certain  occupations  con- 
sidered extra  hazardous,  such  as  coal  mining  and  railroading, 
however,  come  under  the  law  automatically  unless  they  file 
petitions  which  will  exempt  them  from  its  provisions. 

2.  Employers  electing  not  to  pay  compensation  according  to 
the  provisions  of  the  law  lose  the  three  traditional  common  law 
defenses  against  the  award  of  damages:  (a)  that  the  employe 
assumed  the  risk,  (b)  that  the  injury  was  due  to  negligence  of  a 
fellow  employe,  and  (c)  that  the  injury  was  due  to  contributory 
negligence  on  the  part  of  the  employe. 

3.  In  cases  of  death,  compensation  ranges  from  $1,500  to  four 
times  the  annual  earnings  of  the  injured  employe — but  not  less 
than  $1,500.  For  non-fatal  accidents  lump  sums  are  paid,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  injuries,  in  addition  to  payments  of 
from  $5.00  to  $12  a  week  while  employes  are  out  of  work.  For 
permanent  injuries  provision  is  made  for  annual  pensions  which 
in  no  case  amount  to  less  than  $10  a  month.  Employers  pay 
hospital  bills  up  to  $200. 

4.  In  case  of  disagreement  over  the  amount  of  compensation 
settlement  is  made  by  three  arbitrators,  one  representing  each 
of  the  interested  parties  and  one  representing  the  Industrial 
Board  which  has  charge  of  the  administration  of  the  law. 

The  Industrial  Board  in  one  of  its  bulletins  has  outlined  the 
purpose  for  which  this  law  was  supposedly  enacted.  **The 
basic  principle  of  compensation  laws,"  the  statement  runs,  **is 
that  the  industry,  rather  than  the  individual  workman  or  em- 
ployer, should  bear  the  inevitable  hazards  of  production;  and 
the  great  object  to  be  accomplished  is  to  afford  without  litigation, 
if  possible,  prompt  and  specific  compensation  for  industrial  in- 
jury.'*    Accepting  this  as  the  underlying  purpose  of  compensa- 

*  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  Compensation  Legislation  of  1914  and 
1915.     Bulletin  185.     Washington,  1916.     P.  6. 
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tion  laws,  it  clearly  appears  that  the  Illinois  statute  is  lacking  at 
several  points. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  an  optional  law,  and  the  principle  that 
industry  should  bear  its  inevitable  hazards  is  established  to 
only  a  limited  extent.  Employes  without  exception  have  chosen 
to  come  under  the  law's  provisions ;  but  many  employers,  especially 
in  the  most  hazardous  industries,  have  elected  to  be  exempt.  In  coal 
mining,  for  instance,  where  accident  risks  are  unusually  great, 
employers  have  for  the  most  part  petitioned  for  exemption. 
Twenty-two  out  of  33  Sangamon  County  coal  mines  had  filed 
such  petitions  prior  to  May,  1914.  Steam  railroads,  on  which 
accidents  are  also  frequent,  have  likewise  exempted  themselves 
from  the  law's  provisions.  Of  the  six  steam  railroads  running  into 
Springfield  not  one  has  come  under  the  law. 

Thus  of  the  more  limited  group  of  employers  who  come  under 
the  law  unless  they  file  exemptions  42  had  elected  not  to  pay 
compensation  according  to  its  provisions,  while  up  to  May,  1914, 
of  the  great  majority  of  other  Springfield  employers  who  would 
be  exempt  from  the  law  unless  filing  papers  to  come  under  it 
only  36  had  elected  to  pay  compensation  according  to  its  pro- 
visions. It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  great  majority  of 
Springfield  workers,  especially  those  engaged  in  the  more  haz- 
ardous industries,  are  employed  in  places  where  the  basic  prin- 
ciple of  compensation  laws  has  not  yet  been  established. 

In  another  way  also  the  law  is  deficient.  Health  hazards  in 
industry,  as  we  have  seen,  may  result  not  only  in  accidents  but 
in  disease.  In  spite  of  our  relatively  limited  knowledge  of  in- 
dustrial diseases  many  are  clearly  recognizable.  The  law,  how- 
ever, covers  only  injuries  resulting  from  accident.  The  burden 
of  industrial  disease  injuries  must  still  be  borne  by  the  injured 
employe  and  his  family.  Thus  for  a  second  reason  the  law  fails 
to  establish  the  basic  principle  of  compensation  laws  as  outlined 
by  the  Illinois  Industrial  Board.  We  realize,  of  course,  that  it  is 
a  debatable  question  whether  occupational  disease  should  be 
included  with  accidents  in  the  workmen's  compensation  law, 
or  whether  its  burdens,  like  those  of  any  other  sickness,  should  be 
distributed  by  means  of  state  health  insurance.  In  the  absence 
of  a  health  insurance  law,  however,  it  would  seem  clear  that  the 
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workman  who  is  poisoned  by  the  materials  of  his  work  should  be 
compensated  as  he  would  be  if  he  were  injured  by  his  machine. 
And  in  order  to  prepare  for  a  more  adequate  treatment  of  the 
problem  later,  it  is  recommended  that  the  legislature  appoint  a 
commission  to  study  and  report  on  the  question  of  state  health 
insurance.* 

Finally,  even  where  operative,  the  law  does  not  in  all  cases 
eliminate  the  drain  of  lawyers'  fees  upon  the  compensation  re- 
ceived by  injured  workmen.  Out  of  about  14,000  accident  cases 
compensated  for  under  the  law  up  to  May,  1914,  agreement  as 
to  the  amount  of  compensation  due  could  not  be  reached  in  some 
600  cases.  In  such  instances,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the 
law,  settlement  is  made  by  three  arbitrators,  one  chosen  by  the 
injured  workman,  one  by  the  employer,  and  one  by  the  Industrial 
Board.  In  hearings  before  these  arbitrators  the  Industrial  Board 
has  sanctioned  the  appearance  of  attorneys.  Complex  legal 
questions  are  not  involved  in  these  cases  and  it  would  seem  that 
the  arbitrator  appointed  by  the  board,  who  holds  the  balance  of 
power,  should  be  able  to  see  that  each  side  gets  a  full  and  fair 
hearing.  If  this  were  done  the  total  amount  of  the  compensation 
award  could  be  conserved  for  the  injured  workmen. 

In  spite  of  this  difficulty  in  administration  and  the  weakness 
in  the  law  itself,  the  fact  remains  that  its  enactment  marked  a 
distinct  step  forward.  Its  great  accomplishment,  however,  has 
not  been  the  establishment  of  workmen's  compensation,  but  the 
elimination  of  the  ** assumption  of  risk,"  ** fellow  servant,"  and 
'* contributory  negligence"  defenses  against  the  recovery  of 
damages  by  injured  workmen.  In  wiping  out  these  traditional 
and  oftentimes  cruel  common  law  defenses  the  statute  has  been 
of  real  advantage  to  the  working  people,  and  indirectly  to  the 
community.  Nevertheless  the  conclusion  remains  clear  that  the 
workmen  of  Springfield  and  the  state  of  Illinois  must  still  look  to  the 
future  for  a  real  compensation  law  which  shall  establish  the  principle 

*  For  a  presentation  of  European  experience  in  insurance  against  industrial 
accidents,  sickness  and  death,  invalidity  and  old  age,  and  unemployment,  see 
Frankel,  Lee  K.,  and  Dawson,  Miles  M.:  Workingmen's  Insurance  in  Europe. 
Russell  Sage  Foundation  Publication.  New  York,  Charities  Publication  Com- 
mittee, 19  ID. 
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in  all  cases  that  '*  industry  rather  than  the  individual  workman  or 
employer  should  bear  the  inevitable  hazards  of  production.'* 

Summary 

The  main  facts  regarding  physical  safety  in  industry  in  Spring- 
field as  revealed  by  inspections  made  by  the  survey  of  all  but 
one  of  the  factories  employing  loo  or  more  persons,  of  several 
of  the  smaller  factories,  of  the  ti^'o  largest  laundries,  all  of  the 
larger  and  a  few  of  the  smaller  mercantile  establishments;  from 
an  extended  examination  of  the  laws  and  official  reports;  and 
from  interviews  with  a  large  number  of  workers  in  their  homes, 
may  be  briefly  restated,  as  follows: 

No  establishment  visited  showed  marked  disregard  for  the 
safety  and  physical  welfare  of  its  workers.  Some  showed  un- 
usual care.  Nevertheless  because  of  situations  difficult  to  handle, 
such  as  old  buildings  erected  before  the  development  of  modern 
factory  construction,  in  certain  other  Springfield  work  places 
large  numbers  of  employes  were  subjected  to  well  recognized 
industrial  hazards. 

Between  1909  and  1913,  36  Springfield  individuals  were  killed 
by  some  kind  of  industrial  accident,  the  largest  numbers  being 
among  railway  employes,  mine  workers,  electrical  workers,  and 
men  engaged  in  the  building  trades.  Since  the  recording  of 
causes  of  deaths  was  very  faulty,  and  for  other  reasons,  the  real 
total  is  probably  even  greater.  Thirty-six  persons  killed  in 
industry,  however,  show  a  serious  situation — one  demanding 
immediate  attention. 

As  to  non-fatal  accidents,  the  available  data  again  are  very 
incomplete.  Nevertheless  35  such  accidents  were  reported  for 
the  single  year  1913.  These,  particularly  with  the  six  fatal 
accidents  of  that  year,  are  sufficient  to  show  a  need  for  vigorous 
work  in  accident  prevention. 

According  to  the  Illinois  Employers*  Liability  Commission, 
about  one-half  of  the  accidents  occurring  annually  in  industry 
are  due  to  dangerous  conditions  which  may  be  removed  or  to 
carelessness  on  the  part  of  workingmen  which  educational  work 
regarding  industrial  hazards  may  greatly  reduce.  Up  to  the 
time  of  the  survey,  however,  no  energetic  accident  prevention 
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campaign  had  ever  been  carried  on  in  Springfield  either  by  em- 
ployers' associations,  labor  organizations,  civic  bodies,  the  public 
officials,  or  the  great  majority  of  employers,  although  such  cam- 
paigns have  yielded  excellent  results  elsewhere. 

An  important  requisite  for  carrying  on  campaigns  of  this  kind 
is  a  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  work  accidents :  how  many,  where 
and  why  accidents  happen,  how  they  may  be  avoided.  These 
data  are  not  now  available.  The  provisions  of  the  statutes 
requiring  the  reporting  of  work  accidents  are  confused  and  in 
some  cases  overlap,  since  in  some  cases  similar  establishments 
must  report  to  entirely  different  authorities,  because  state  officials 
do  not  compile  the  facts  for  the  same  periods,  and  because  the 
data  are  not  classified  by  industries  or  kinds  of  work. 

Again,  protective  legislation  going  into  considerable  detail, 
applying  to  accident  prevention  in  mines,  on  steam  railroads,  to 
building  and  construction  work,  and  to  factories,  mercantile 
establishments,  mills,  and  workshops,  is  found  on  the  Illinois 
statute  books.  The  work  of  the  mine  inspectors  and  railway 
safety  inspectors,  however,  is  not  well  organized,  and  is  not 
carefully  checked  up  and  reported  on  from  time  to  time — no 
reports  at  all  being  issued  to  show  the  efficiency  of  the  work  of 
the  mining  inspectors.  At  the  time  of  the  survey  the  last  pub- 
lished rejx)rt  of  the  chief  factory  inspector  was  two  years  old. 
It  showed  but  one  inspection  to  enforce  the  bridge  and  building 
construction  safety  law  in  Springfield  in  the  two  years  ending 
June,  1912,  and  no  inspections  to  enforce  the  act  applying  to 
factories,  mercantile  establishments,  mills,  and  workshops.  Un- 
published records,  however,  for  the  year  ending  May,  19 14, 
indicated  much  greater  activity. 

Again,  Illinois  for  several  years  has  had  an  occupational  disease 
law.  It  is  based  upon  studies  made  by  the  Illinois  Occupational 
Disease  Commission.  Causes  of  occupational  diseases  enumer- 
ated by  the  commission  are:  vitiation  of  air  with  irritating  or 
poisonous  dusts  and  fumes;  direct  contact  of  workers  with  irri- 
tating and  poisonous  substances;  extremes  of  heat  and  cold; 
extremes  of  dryness  and  humidity;  defects  in  lighting;  abnormal 
atmospheric  pressure;  jarring,  shaking,  and  deafening  noise; 
and  overstrain,   fatigue,   hurtful   postures,  and  overexercise  of 
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parts  of  the  body.  A  number  of  these  conditions  were  found  by 
the  survey  in  greater  or  less  degree  in  Springfield.  In  some  cases 
they  seemed  inherent  in  industrial  processes,  and  in  so  far  as  that 
was  true  their  bad  effects  could  only  be  minimized.  In  others 
they  were  clearly  removable.  Shortcomings  in  lighting,  in  the 
provision  of  exhausts  on  emery  wheels,  and  in  provision  of  seats 
for  employes  while  at  work,  especially  women,  were  particularly 
noted.  The  law  as  to  seats  is  vague  and  does  not  include  all 
occupations.  More  definite  legal  provisions  are  needed  regard- 
ing the  provision  of  seats. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  does  not  seem  wise  to  try  to  cover  by 
specific  regulations  all  the  varying  and  multitudinous  conditions 
presenting  health  hazards,  which  do  not  admit  of  clear-cut 
classifications.  Instead,  we  recommend  several  measures  affect- 
ing all  of  these  questions:  first,  that  the  numerous  independent 
bodies  dealing  with  labor  conditions  be  consolidated  into  a  single 
Department  of  Labor  and  Mining,  with  bureaus  in  charge  of 
special  work.  These  should  include  a  bureau  of  inspection  re- 
sponsible for  railroad,  factory,  and  other  inspection  service, 
except  mining;  of  mining;  of  research  and  labor  statistics; 
a  bureau  of  workmen's  compensation;  and  other  bureaus  to  be 
recommended  in  later  parts  of  this  report.*  Second,  as  a  part 
of  this  reorganization  plan,  it  should  be  provided  that  the  report- 
ing of  work  accidents  should  be  centered  in  one  authority,  a 
bureau  of  the  board,  which  would  make  careful  compilations, 
study  the  information,  and  then  give  wide  publicity  to  methods 
of  averting  workshop  dangers*  And  third,  the  plan  of  reorgani- 
zation should  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  board  or  In- 
dustrial Commission  in  the  new  labor  department,  whose  duty 
will  be  to  confer  with  employers  and  employes  in  making  special 
rules  to  fit  each  case  which  appears  dangerous  or  hazardous  to 
life,  health,  and  safety.  Wisconsin  has  found  this  a  satisfactory 
procedure,  and  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  have  also  adopted 
it.t 

•  Sec  pp.  144-147  for  a  fuller  statement  of  the  scope,  organization,  and 
functions  of  the  proposed  state  Depkartment  of  Labor  and  Mining. 

t  Similar  industrial  commission  plans  uniting  in  one  authority  the  ad- 
ministration of  workmen's  compensation,  factory  inspection,  and  other  latx>r 
laws,  were  adopted  in  19 15  in  Colorado,  Indiana,  Montana,  and  Nevada. 
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Some  efforts  to  eliminate  possible  sources  of  the  start  and 
spread  of  fires  and  to  provide  adequate  fire-fighting  facilities 
were  observed  in  many  Springfield  factories,  but  this  could  not  be 
said  of  all.  In  a  number  of  establishments  provision  for  adequate 
egress  had  not  been  sufficiently  looked  after. 

In  this  particular,  government  regulation  is  again  faulty  and 
inadequate.  Two  statutes  govern  the  matter.  One  provides 
for  fire-escapes  of  a  type  to  be  determined  by  the  local  govern- 
ment, but  in  Springfield  the  type  had  not  been  determined. 
Enforcement  is  left  to  the  sheriff  and  grand  jury,  neither  of  whom 
inspects  factories.  The  second  statute  stipulates  that  **  sufficient 
and  reasonable  means  of  escape"  must  be  provided,  but  this 
generalized  requirement  allows  too  much  room  for  disagreement 
over  interpretation  to  permit  very  effective  enforcement.  A 
Springfield  ordinance  enacted  many  years  ago  also  deals  with  fire 
protection  but  because  of  changes  in  the  official  machinery  pro- 
vided for  carrying  out  the  provisions,  and  for  other  reasons,  the 
ordinance  has  not  been  effective. 

But  even  if  the  laws  fully  accomplished  their  purposes,  they 
are  still  insufficient  in  that  they  do  not  include  all  the  provisions 
that  may  be  reasonably  expected — among  these  being  provisions 
for  removing  conditions  which  cause  fires  and  help  their  spread, 
and  provisions  for  fire-fighting  facilities.  Some  of  the  more 
important  legal  requirements  suggested  for  enactment  are  de- 
tailed on  page  30.  The  New  York  law,  though  falling  short  of 
much  that  may  be  desired,  is  used  as  a  basis  for  the  more  im- 
portant of  these  suggested  provisions. 

Illinois,  like  many  other  states,  has  enacted  a  law  within  the 
last  few  years  to  compensate  workmen  injured  while  at  work. 
This  law  marked  a  distinct  step  forward,  for  it  eliminated  the 
** assumption  of  risk,"  "fellow  servant,"  and  ** contributory 
negligence"  defenses  against  the  recovery  of  damages  by  injured 
workmen.  But  it  has  three  great  weaknesses  which  must  be 
eliminated  before  the  injured  workman  will  get  just  treatment. 
First,  it  is  optional  with  employers,  and  many,  especially  in  the 
most  hazardous  industries,  have  elected  to  be  exempt;  second, 
injuries  resulting  from  occupational  disease  are  not  covered; 
and    third,   even   where   operative,   the    law    as    administered 
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(Iocs  not  in  all  cases  eliminate  the  drain  of  lawyers*  fees. 
Not  until  these  weaknesses  have  been  remedied  will  Illinois  have 
a  law  which  establishes  the  basic  compensation  principle  that 
industry  should  bear  the  losses  from  the  inevitable  hazards  which 
it  has  introduced.  A  new  law,  or  amendment  to  the  present 
law,  much  more  firmly  establishing  the  basic  principle  of  com- 
pensation should  be  secured;  and  the  administration  of  the  act 
should  be  made  a  function  of  the  Industrial  Commission  of  the 
reorganized  labor  department. 

Safety  while  at  work  should  not  be  wholly  dependent  upon 
legislation.  The  employer,  since  he  has  a  special  responsibility, 
should  see  that  dangerous  conditions  are  eliminated  as  soon  as 
recognized.  The  workers  individually  should  feel  the  importance 
of  using  as  much  care  as  possible,  and  their  co-operation  through 
their  unions  should  be  expected.  The  public  should  assist 
through  educational  methods  and  campaigns  for  safety  and  in- 
dustrial sanitation. 

Work  conditions  affecting  health  were  found  in  many  instances 
in  Springfield  to  constitute  real  dangers.  Some  of  the  conditions 
can  be  changed  by  the  measures  already  urged ;  and  some  of  the 
resulting  damages  to  the  workers  may  be  taken  care  of  by  a  broad 
interpretation  of  the  compensation  laws.  There  will  still  remain 
a  large  amount  of  sickness  however,  due  to  work  conditions, 
which  will  fall  as  a  disproportionately  heavy  burden  on  the  worker 
and  his  family.  The  loss  should  at  least  be  shared  by  the  in- 
dustry and  the  public,  one  method  being  found  through  state 
health  insurance.  We  therefore  recommended  as  a  first  step 
that  the  legislature  appoint  a  commission  to  study  thoroughly 
the  problem  of  such  insurance  and  to  report  as  soon  as  practic- 
able. 
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CHILD  LABOR 

As  already  seen,  safe  and  sanitary  work  conditions  are  of  suffi- 
cient community  concern  to  make  them  the  subject  of  legal 
enactment.  Similarly  the  public  through  legal  regulation  in  most 
states  has  recognized  its  responsibility  in  preventing  child  labor. 

From  conditions  found  in  Springfield,  however,  it  would  appear 
that  neither  the  child  labor  law  of  Illinois  nor  its  enforcement  is 
satisfactory.  There  are  opportunities  for  fraud  and  evasion  in 
the  provisions  governing  the  issuance  of  certificates  to  permit 
children  under  sixteen  years  of  age  to  go  to  work,  while  violation 
of  the  provisions  limiting  the  hours. of  work  of  children  under 
sixteen  seems  to  be  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception.* 

The  Illinois  Child  Labor  Law 

The  present  child  labor  law  of  Illinois  has  been  on  the  statute 
books  for  over  12  years  without  alteration.  When  enacted  it 
was  considered  a  piece  of  advanced  legislation,  and  even  today 
ranks  among  the  best  laws  in  the  different  states.  There  are, 
however,  certain  weaknesses  which  need  correction.  The  main 
features  of  the  law  may  be  divided  into  two  groups — those  apply- 
ing to  children  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  those  applying 
to  children  under  sixteen — and  summarized  as  follows: 

Children  under  fourteen  years  of  age  may  not  work: 

(a)  in  any  theater,  concert  hall,  or  place  of  amusement  where  intoxicating 
liquors  are  sold,  in  any  mercantile  institution,  store,  office,  hotel,  laundry, 
manufacturing  establishment,  bowling  alley,  passenger  or  freight  elevator, 
factory,  or  work  shop,  or  as  a  messenger  or  driver  therefor; 

*  In  examining  into  child  labor  conditions  in  Springfield  two  methods  were 
pursued.  First,  a  study  was  made  of  fhe  issuance  of  working  certificates  in  the 
office  of  the  superintendent  of  schools.  Second,  to  discover  the  character  of 
law  enforcement,  children  who  had  secured  working  certificates  were  visited 
in  their  homes  and  followed  up  in  their  work  places  to  discover  whether  in  their 
employment  the  provisions  of  the  child  labor  law  were  being  obeyed. 
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(b)  for  wages  when  the  public  schools  are  in  session; 

(c)  before  7  a.  m.  or  after  6  p.  m.,  or  for  more  than  eight  hours  a  day. 
Children  under  sixteen  years  of  age  may  not  work: 

(a)  in  any  of  the  above  named  places  or  occupations  without  first  ob- 
taining an  age  and  school  certificate; 

(b)  in  any  of  the  above  named  places  or  occupations  before  7  a.  m.  or 
after  7  p.  m.,  or  for  more  than  eight  hours  a  day; 

(c)  in  operating  dangerous  machinery,  or  as  a  pin  boy  in  a  bowling  alley, 
or  in  preparing  any  composition  in  which  dangerous  acids  or  materials  are 
used,  or  in  operating  an  elevator,  or  in  manufacturing  goods  for  immoral 
purposes,  or  in  any  theater,  concert  hall,  or  place  of  amusement  where  in- 
toxicating liquors  are  sold,  or  if  a  female,  in  any  task  which  compels  the 
worker  to  remain  standing  constantly. 

Age  and  School  Certificates 

Age  and  school  certificates  must  be  secured  by  children  under 
sixteen  years  of  age  before  they  may  go  to  work.  For  public 
school  children  these  are  issued  by  the  superintendent  of  schools 
or  someone  appointed  by  him.  For  parochial  school  children 
they  are  issued  by  the  heads  of  such  schools.  The  conditions 
under  which  they  may  be  issued  are  clearly  set  forth  in  the  law: 

Proof  of  Age:  To  get  a  certificate  a  child  must  first  prove  him- 
self (or  herself)  to  have  passed  the  fourteenth  birthday.  This 
may  be  done  by  any  of  the  following  kinds  of  evidence: 

(a)  record  of  the  last  school  census; 

(b)  certificate  of  birth  or  baptism; 

(c)  register  of  birth; 

(d)  affidavit  of  parent  or  guardian  taken  before  the  juvenile  or  county 
court; 

(e)  age  according  to  school  record. 

Educational  Requirements:  The  child  must  also  present  a  school  certificate 
signed  by  the  parent,  teacher,  and  principal  which  states  that  he  or  she  can 
read  and  write  legibly  simple  sentences. 

Certificates  for  Illiterates:  A  child  even  though  illiterate  may  secure  a 
certificate  by  presenting  evidence  of  attendance  at  an  evening  school. 

These  provisions  for  obtaining  work  certificates  constitute  the 
greatest  weakness  of  the  Illinois  child  labor  law  and  are  much  in 
need  of  amendment.  It  is  easily  possible  that  under  them  by  a 
little  sharp  practice  a  child  may  prove  himself  fourteen  years  of 
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age,  though  that  may  not  be  the  fact.  The  proverbial  statement 
still  holds  true  that  a  chain  is  as  strong  or  as  weak  as  its  weakest 
link.  So  this  proof  of  age  provision  is  as  weak  as  the  least 
adequate  of  the  proofs  which  may  be  offered  and  must  be  ac- 
cepted for  the  issuance  of  certificates. 

Of  the  five  kinds  of  proof  enumerated  three  are  open  to  easy 
evasion.  In  the  case  of  the  first,  the  record  of  the  last  school 
census,  for  example,  a  father  desiring  to  put  his  daughter  to  work 
can  give  a  false  figure  to  the  school  census  enumerator  in  order  to 
prove  the  child  fourteen  years  of  age.  The  census  figures  so 
obtained  become  evidence  of  age  which  cannot  be  questioned. 
Since  this  form  of  proof  has  not  been  accepted  recently  in  Spring- 
field, its  results  cannot  be  scrutinized.  Experience  elsewhere, 
however,  has  shown  that  this  provision  affords  a  possible  loophole 
for  evasion  of  the  law. 

Second,  if  a  parent  goes  before  the  juvenile  court  and  makes 
affidavit  that  his  child  is  fourteen  years  old  his  oath  becomes  proof 
of  age;  yet  experience  has  shown  that  parents  who  wish  to  put 
their  children  to  work  before  they  are  fourteen  years  of  age  are 
often  not  unwilling  to  swear  falsely.  Investigation  a  few  years 
ago  in  a  Pennsylvania  town,  where  parents*  affidavits  were 
accepted  as  proof  of  age,  revealed  the  fact  that  11.5  per  cent  of 
the  children  between  ten  and  fourteen  years  of  age  were  at  work 
on  false  affidavits  alleging  them  to  be  fourteen  years  of  age  or 
over.* 

Third,  there  is  easy  opportunity  for  evasion  in  the  last  require- 
ment— that  age  according  to  the  school  record  must  be  accepted. 
One  hundred  and  thirty-five  of  the  138  children  (almost  100  per 
cent)  granted  age  and  school  certificates  in  Springfield  in  the 
year  ending  April  30,  1914,  presented  this  kind  of  proof  of  age. 
In  following  up  55  children  in  connection  with  a  study  of  law 
enforcement  as  related  to  certain  other  provisions,  we  accidentally 
discovered  one  instance  of  a  certificate  improperly  issued  under 
this  provision.  Just  before  applying  for  his  certificate  a  boy  who 
had  been  attending  a  public  school  changed  to  a  parochial  school 
and  gave  a  date  of  birth  showing  him  to  be  fourteen  years  of  age. 

*  See  leaflet  issued  by  National  Child  Labor  Committee,  New  York  City, 
for  full  statement  of  conditions  found  in  this  Pennsylvania  investigation. 
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This  age  record,  under  the  law  became  proof  of  age  for  the  issu- 
ance of  his  working  certificate  and  was  accepted  as  such.  It 
showed  the  date  of  birth  as  June  29,  1899.  In  the  church  record, 
made  at  the  time  of  birth,  the  date  was  entered  as  June  29,  1901. 
The  boy  thus  at  most  was  twelve  years  old  instead  of  fourteen 
when  the  certificate  permitting  him  to  go  to  work  was  obtained. 
The  experience  of  other  states  would  lead  one  to  expect  that  this 
boy  was  not  an  isolated  case,  but  one  among  many. 

Evasions  such  as  this,  due  to  lax  provisions  of  the  law,  not 
only  result  in  children  under  the  age  of  fourteen  going  to  work — a 
thing  which  the  state  has  decided  to  be  against  public  policy — but 
they  encourage  children  at  an  impressionable  age  to  look  upon 
the  law  as  a  thing  a  clever  person  can  evade  with  impunity. 
New  York  state  in  the  requirements  of  the  law  covering  the  issu- 
ance of  working  certificates  has  proven  the  practicability  of 
requiring  real  age  evidence  and  rejecting  the  inadequate  proofs 
now  accepted  in  Illinois.  It  is  recommended  that  the  Illinois 
statute  be  amended  by  removing  its  weak  links  (in  its  alternate 
provisions  for  proof  of  age)  and  substituting  the  provisions  of 
the  New  York  law.* 

In  the  amount  of  schooling  required  for  the  issuance  of  certifi- 
cates the  Illinois  statute  is  also  inadequate.  The  only  requisite 
is  that  a  child  be  able  to  read  and  write  legibly  simple  sentences. 
The  sentences  do  not  even  have  to  be  in  English.  No  test  of  his 
knowledge  of  arithmetic  is  required.  Examination  of  the  grades 
attained  by  Springfield  children  granted  certificates  in  the  year 
ending  April  30,  1914,  shows  that  of  131  children  whose  educa- 
tional standing  was  given,  only  26  had  finished  grammar  school, 

•  In  the  amendment  to  the  New  York  child  labor  law  passed  in  April,  19 16, 
to  go  into  eflfect  February  i,  1917  (State  of  New  York  Assembly  Bill  No.  1653), 
one  of  the  following  documents  must  be  submitted  as  proof  of  age  when  secur- 
ing an  employment  certificate: 

(a)  Birth  certificate;  passport  or  baptism  certificate. 

(b)  Other  documentary  evidence.     This  can  be  accepted  only  when  documents 

enumerated  in  (a)  are  lacking,  and  must  consist  of  such  evidence  as 
will  be  approved  by  the  commissioner  of  health  or  the  issuing  officer 
of  the  board  of  health.     A  record  of  such  evidence  must  be  kept  in  full. 

(c)  Physicians'  certificates.     In  cities  of  the  first  class,  certificates  are  ac- 

cepted, based  on  separate  physical  examinations  by  two  physicians 
(and  a  third,  if  the  first  two  disagree),  and  on  evidence  furnished  by 
parents  or  guardian.  Application  must  be  filed  sixty  days  before 
examination. 
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while  64  had  not  completed  the  sixth  grade.  Twenty-eight 
children  were  in  the  fifth  grade  when  they  received  certificates, 
10  in  the  fourth,  while  one  had  just  completed  the  third  grade. 
It  is  not  only  short-sighted  but  thoroughly  deplorable  for  the 
state  to  be  willing  to  allow  its  future  citizens  to  cut  short  their 
education  with  the  ability  to  read  and  write  legibly  simple 
sentences,  and  thus  be  sponsor,  as  it  were,  for  their  too  early 
entry  into  gainful  pursuits.  To  cite  the  state  of  New  York 
again,  no  child  may  legally  go  to  work  there  who  has  not  com- 
pleted the  sixth  school  grade. 

Finally,  there  are  no  requirements  in  the  law  as  to  the  child's 
physical  condition  before  his  working  certificate  is  issued.  An 
anemic  or  tubercular  boy  may  require  fresh  air  and  sunlight,  but 
that  fact  is  no  bar  to  his  getting  a  certificate  to  work  in  a  Spring- 
field factory,  or  for  that  matter  in  a  Chicago  sweat-shop.  A  girl 
may  be  sickly  and  undersized,  but  that  will  not  prevent  her  from 
getting  a  certificate  which  will  permit  her  to  stand  behind  a 
counter  from  morning  till  night.  That  some  safeguards  should 
be  set  up  in  this  regard  is  not  a  theoretical  matter,  for  by  the 
New  York  law  already  referred  to,  physical  fitness  must  be  de- 
termined through  thorough  examination  by  a  medical  officer  of 
the  health  department  in  every  case  before  an  employment  cer- 
tificate is  issued.  The  officer  issuing  the  certificate  must  also 
sign  a  statement  that  the  child  has  reached  the  normal  develop- 
ment for  his  or  her  age,  and  is  in  sound  health  and  physically 
able  to  do  the  work  expected  to  be  done.  Nor  does  physical 
care  end  there,  for  children  employed  in  factories  may  be  exam- 
ined at  any  time  by  the  medical  officer  of  the  labor  department 
and  if  found  defective  their  certificates  may  be  cancelled.  Illi- 
nois should  at  least  require  the  first  safeguard — proof  of  physical 
fitness  for  work — before  granting  an  age  and  school  certificate. 

Law  Enforcement 

So  much  for  the  provisions  of  the  law.  Its  enforcement,  aside 
from  the  work  certificate  provisions,  is  under  the  control  of  the 
State  Factory  Inspection  Department.  The  results  of  our  in- 
vestigations indicated  a  very  unsatisfactory  situation  with  regard 
to  enforcement  at  the  time  of  the  survey.     Since  the  time  limit 
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within  which  the  field  work  of  the  survey  had  to  be  done  did  not 
permit  visits  to  all  stores,  factories  and  other  places  in  the  city 
subject  to  the  child  labor  law;  and  as  we  were  without  authority 
to  require  proof  of  age  from  employers,  it  was  determined  to  test 
the  efficiency  of  law  enforcement  by  interviewing  in  their  homes 
and  elsewhere  as  many  as  possible  of  the  children  between  four- 
teen and  sixteen  years  of  age  who  had  been  granted  working 
certificates  in  the  past  year.  In  the  time  available  55  children 
selected  at  random  were  so  followed  up.  These  children,  it  will 
be  remembered,  may  not  legally  work  over  eight  hours  a  day  or 
before  7  a.  m.  or  after  7  p.  m.,  or  in  any  of  an  enumerated  group 
of  prohibited  employments.  Our  endeavor  was  to  determine 
how  far  these  conditions  were  being  observed.  In  addition,  in- 
formation was  also  secured  from  stores  and  factories  and  from 
home  visits  made  for  other  purposes. 

The  results  of  these  inquiries  indicated  that  enforcement  of 
the  child  labor  law,  especially  those  sections  restricting  hours  of 
work,  was  decidedly  lax.  Among  the  55  children  concerned,  it 
was  found  that  40,  or  over  70  per  cent,  had  been  illegally  em- 
ployed; and  that  there  were  only  15  of  the  number  that  had  not 
worked  illegal  hours.  Moreover,  the  majority  of  the  15  not  work- 
ing illegal  hours  were  employed  in  union  shops  where  the  eight- 
hour  day  prevailed  for  all  workers. 

These  violations  of  the  hour  law  were  not  merely  technical. 
Four  of  the  children  began  work  before  7  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
while  21  worked  in  the  evenings  after  7  o'clock.  Thirty-four 
worked  more  than  eight  hours  a  day,  while  30  exceeded  the  weekly 
limit  of  forty-eight  hours.  In  the  employment  of  these  40  chil- 
dren there  was  a  total  of  8g  separate  violations  of  different  sections 
of  the  law  on  hours  of  work. 

These  violations  were  not  restricted  to  any  one  industry  or 
occupation.  A  boy  of  fourteen  employed  as  errand  boy  for  a 
cleaning  establishment,  although  he  had  no  age  and  school  cer- 
tificate, worked  nominally  from  8  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m.,  or  nine  hours 
a  day;  but  his  hour  of  leaving  was  so  irregular  that  he  had  to 
give  up  an  evening  course  in  a  business  school.  A  girl  of  four- 
teen, also  without  a  certificate,  said  she  was  sixteen  when  she 
applied  for  work  in  a  glove  factory  and  worked  there  from  7 
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a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.,  or  nine  hours  a  day  and  fifty-four  hours  a  week. 
A  delivery  boy  for  a  grocery  went  to  work  at  6  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  though  only  fifteen  years  of  age.  A  number  of  chil- 
dren employed  in  mercantile  stores  were,  like  other  employes, 
required  to  work  till  9  p.  m.  on  Saturdays,  although  such  em- 
ployment was  obviously  illegal. 

Drug  stores  were  among  the  worst  offenders.  One  boy  fourteen 
years  old  had  to  be  at  work  at  6  a.  m.  and  stayed  till  6  p.  m., 
except  on  two  days  each  week  when  he  worked  until  11  p.m. 
He  also  had  to  work  alternating  Sundays  so  that  every  other 
week  he  worked  eighty-five  hours.  In  another  drug  store,  a  young 
learner  fifteen  years  old  worked  from  7  or  8  in  the  morning  until 
9  or  10  at  night,  with  an  hour  off  for  each  noon  and  supper. 
(On  days  when  he  went  to  work  at  7  he  was  off  at  9.)  Thus  he 
worked  twelve  hours  a  day  for  six  days  a  week,  besides  half  a 
day  on  Sundays.  His  weekly  hours  usually  exceeded  seventy, — in 
contrast  to  the  forty-eight  allowed  by  law.  Another  boy,  four- 
teen years  old,  washed  bottles,  ran  errands,  and  did  other  odd 
jobs  in  a  drug  store,  from  7  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m.  except  for  an  hour  at 
noon.  Besides  these  ten  hours  a  day  for  seven  days  a  week,  he 
also  had  to  work  two,  sometimes  four,  nights  a  week  until  10.30 
or  II  p.  m.  The  hours  were  so  long,  and  he  was  so  tired,  his 
mother  stated,  that  he  used  to  cry  after  he  came  home  at  the  end 
of  his  day  of  fourteen  hours  of  work.  His  mother  finally  made 
him  quit  this  job.* 

In  one  hotel,  a  boy  of  fifteen  was  found  employed  as  bell  boy 
from  1 1  at  night  till  7  the  next  morning,  for  seven  nights  a  week, 
although  the  law  explicitly  forbids  all  night  work  for  children 
under  sixteen.  Several  messenger  boys  of  fourteen  and  fifteen 
years  also  worked  late  hours  at  night — one  until  2  a.  m.,  another 
until  midnight  after  a  day's  work  that  had  begun  at  7  in  the 
morning.  A  young  waitress  of  fifteen,  still  wearing  ribbons  on 
her  hair,  worked  till  10  p.  m.  one  night  a  week  in  a  confectionery 

*  A  law  passed  in  191 1  in  New  York  restricts  the  hours  of  work  for  clerks 
in  pharmacies  and  drug  stores  to  seventy  per  week,  and  provides  for  one  day 
off  from  w^ork  in  every  two  weeks.  An  amendment  to  the  law  was  enacted  in 
1914  which  provides  that  such  workers  shall  have  one  afternoon  and  one  even- 
ing off  each  week.  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Bulletin  166,  pp.  186-187; 
and  Bulletin  148,  Pt.  II,  p.  1553. 
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Store.  Each  night  that  she  worked  late  some  member  of  her 
family  had  to  call  for  her,  as  they  felt  it  unsafe  for  her  to  come 
home  alone  at  that  hour.  These  are  a  few  illustrative  cases 
among  the  many  violations  of  the  provisions  of  the  law  regard- 
ing hours,  which  were  discovered  in  the  survey  and  which  tended 
to  show  that  this  part  of  the  child  labor  law  at  least  was  almost  a 
dead  letter. 

Hour  violations,  however,  were  not  the  only  violations  dis- 
covered. Thirteen  cases  of  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age 
employed  without  age  and  school  certificates  were  also  found. 
According  to  testimony  of  a  few  children  their  employers  never 
asked  their  age.  One  girl  had  never  heard  that  a  certificate  was 
necessary.  In  other  cases  children  had  not  told  the  truth,  know- 
ing that  they  would  not  have  been  hired  if  under  sixteen.  One 
case  came  to  our  attention  in  which  a  girl  alleged  to  be  only  thir- 
teen had  gained  employment  in  a  laundry  by  passing  herself  off 
as  sixteen.  Employers  in  such  cases  are  liable  for  violation  of  the 
law  and  obviously  should  require  all  children  not  clearly  over 
sixteen  to  present  definite  proof  of  their  age.  In  two  cases  chil- 
dren less  than  fourteen  years  of  age  were  found  in  violation  of  the 
law  working  as  errand  or  delivery  boys  before  and  after  school. 

In  the  group  of  55  children  there  were  three  boys  who  were 
engaged  in  occupations  absolutely  prohibited  to  children  under 
sixteen  years  of  age.  Two  lads  of  fifteen  were  found  who  had 
worked  as  trapper  boys  until  the  mines  had  shut  down.  One 
expressed  a  desire  to  return  to  the  work  but  said  his  father  had 
forbidden  it  because  "so  many  trapper  boys  get  consumption.** 
A  third  Ixjy  of  fifteen  worked  in  a  bowling  alley  where  flagrant 
violations  of  the  child  labor  law  existed.  Several  nights  in 
succession  the  writer  found  half  a  dozen  boys  not  over  twelve 
years  of  age,  one  or  two  much  younger,  setting  up  pins  till  lo.jo  and 
II  p,  fw.,  though  under  the  law  no  one  under  sixteen  might  be  so 
employed. 

Reasons  for  this  lack  of  enforcement  of  the  law  obviously 
could  not  be  discovered  without  a  thorough  investigation  of  the 
State  Factory  Inspection  Department,  which  was  outside  the 
scope  of  this  investigation.  However,  the  recent  report  of  the 
Illinois  Efficiency  and  Economy  Commission  on  the  administra- 
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tion  of  labor  and  mining  legislation  in  Illinois,  throws  some  light 
upon  the  question.     Following  are  excerpts  from  its  report: 

**  With  the  present  force  of  inspectors  (in  the  factory  inspection 
department)  it  is  out  of  the  question  to  inspect  frequently  all 
establishments  of  the  State,  and  many  are  probably  not  inspected 
at  all.  Inspections  are  more  or  less  casual,  except  as  respects  the 
more  dangerous  machinery  and  the  more  dangerous  processes.'* 

"Perhaps  it  may  be  worth  while  here  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  legislation  since  1907  has  at  least  trebled  the  work 
placed  upon  the  department  of  factory  inspection,  while  during 
the  same  period  the  number  of  deputy  inspectors  has  been  in- 
creased from  25  to  30.  It  has  been  impossible  to  enforce  effec- 
tively all  labor  legislation  for  the  whole  state,  and  the  tendency 
to  some  extent  at  least  has  been  to  devote  attention  primarily 
to  Chicago.*' 


To  follow  the  situation  for  the  several  recent  years,  in  the 
twelve  months  ending  December  15,  19 10,  the  factory  inspection 
department  made  1,372  child  labor  inspections  in  Springfield  and 
brought  15  successful  prosecutions.  In  1911  the  fiscal  year  was 
changed,  and  from  December  16,  1910,  to  June  30,  191 1 — a 
period  of  six  and  a  half  months — no  inspections  were  made  in 
Springfield.  Three  prosecutions,  probably  resulting  from  in- 
spections of  the  previous  year,  were  successfully  brought  in  that 
period,  however.  In  the  year  ending  June  30,  1912,  only  17 
inspections  were  made  in  the  city.  There  were  no  prosecutions. 
Thus  in  the  year  and  a  half  ending  June  30,  1912,  only  17  child 
labor  inspections  were  made  in  Springfield.  This  lapse  in  in- 
spectional  work  undoubtedly  led  to  lapses  in  the  efforts  of  em- 
ployers to  observe  the  law  and  may  be  partially  responsible  for 
present  conditions. 

In  19 13  the  Springfield  activities  of  the  inspectionai  depart- 
ment appear  to  have  been  increased,  and  in  the  year  ending  May 
31,  19 14,  the  year  ending  at  the  time  of  the  survey,  according  to 
figures  supplied  by  the  chief  inspector,  1,036  original  and  55 
reinspections  to  enforce  this  and  other  labor  laws  were  made  in 
Springfield.  Seven  children  under  fourteen  years  of  age  were 
found  working;  21  children  between  fourteen  and  sixteen  were 
found  at  work  without  certificates;  32  children  under  sixteen 
years  of  age  were  found  working  over  eight  hours  a  day;   three 
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were  found  at  work  before  7  a.  m.;  and  28  after  6  p.  m.  Two 
children  under  sixteen  were  reported  engaged  in  prohibited  em- 
ployments. Fourteen  successful  prosecutions  resulted  in  fines 
and  costs  amounting  to  $127.40.  These  facts  indicate  much 
more  vigorous  inspectional  work  than  had  been  carried  on  for 
some  time  previously.  Yet  it  was  at  the  end  of  this  same  active 
year  and  in  the  month  or  two  following  that  the  survey  investiga- 
tions were  made  and  the  large  number  of  violations  of  the  child 
labor  law  were  found.  Apparently  more  effective  work  is  needed 
to  bring  about  even  reasonably  good  observance  of  the  law. 
The  cases  which  came  to  our  attention  of  children  younger  than 
sixteen  passing  ofT  as  that  age  suggest,  moreover,  that  inspec- 
tors should  challenge  the  ages  of  all  children  not  clearly  over 
sixteen. 

Except  during  the  holiday  rush  season,  the  working  hours  of 
inspectors,  according  to  the  first  deputy  factory  inspector,  are 
from  9  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.  By  questioning  employers  and  workers 
in  these  hours  they  are  able  to  discover  cases  where  the  law  limit- 
ing hours  is  being  violated  unconsciously  through  ignorance  of 
its  provisions.  But  violations  deliberately  and  knowingly  com- 
mitted are  almost  impossible  to  discover  unless  inspectors  are 
on  duty  after  7  p.  m.,  the  hour  beyond  which  children  under  six- 
teen are  not  allowed  to  labor.  Springfield  conditions  clearly 
suggest  the  need  for  better  adaptation  of  the  hours  of  inspectors 
to  the  demands  of  their  work.  Moreover,  in  the  enforcement  of 
the  child  labor  law — particularly  the  provisions  limiting  hours — 
better  results  could  be  obtained  by  varying  the  method  of  visit- 
ing establishments,  and  occasionally  substituting  special  inves- 
tigations to  find  the  places  where  and  the  hours  for  which  chil- 
dren with  age  and  school  certificates  are  being  employed.  Ex- 
perimentation along  this  line  by  the  Factory  Inspection  Depart- 
ment would  seem  to  be  very  worth  while. 

Another  probable  reason  for  the  frequent  violations  of  the  law 
is  the  neglect  of  the  Factory  Inspection  Department  to  make  pub- 
lic itself  the  names  of  firms  prosecuted,  and  its  refusal  to 
give  them  out  to  be  used  for  publicity  purposes  by  anyone  else. 
This  policy,  adopted  within  the  year,  is  part  of  a  commendable 
effort  to  co-operate  with  employers  in  securing  enforcement  of 
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the  law.  In  this  instance,  however,  we  believe  the  policy  has 
been  carried  too  far — so  far  as  to  guard  from  publicity  employers 
who  have  shown  that  they  do  not  deserve  such  protection. 

For  a  number  of  years  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the  inspection 
department  not  to  bring  prosecutions  when  violations  of  the  law 
have  seemed  unintentional.  In  such  cases  employers  have  been 
allowed  to  sign  cards  admitting  their  offenses  and  agreeing  not 
to  break  the  law  in  the  future.  If,  however,  later  violations  were 
discovered,  legal  action  was  to  be  taken.  Thus  the  department 
ordinarily  brings  prosecutions  only  after  one  violation  has  been 
detected  and  passed  unprosecuted.  Under  these  conditions  con- 
cealment of  the  names  of  firms  prosecuted  appears  thoroughly 
questionable;  for  it  thus  protects  from  the  odium  attached  to 
conviction  of  law  breaking  those  who  have  forfeited  a  right  to 
such  protection.  Indeed,  in  the  cases  of  two  large  Springfield 
mercantile  establishments  whose  owners  were  convicted  in  the 
early  part  of  1914  for  violating  the  child  labor  law,  a  policy  which 
permitted  the  matter  to  be  "hushed  up"  was  entirely  inexcusable, 
since  both  of  the  firms  had  been  previously  convicted  and  fined 
for  a  similar  offense. 

There  is,  however,  a  more  important  reason  why  this  policy  on 
the  part  of  the  Factory  Inspection  Department  is  unwise.  It  is 
in  effect  the  relinquishment  of  one  very  useful  means  for  securing 
compliance  with  the  labor  law,  the  enforcement  of  which  is  the 
department's  special  duty.  The  average  employer  does  not 
greatly  worry  over  paying  a  fine  of  $5.00  and  costs.  It  is  a  mere 
trifle  soon  forgotten.  Indeed  it  may  easily  happen  that  by  em- 
ploying a  child  at  $3.00  to  do  work  which  otherwise  would  have 
to  be  done  by  a  woman  at  $5.00,  a  storekeeper  may  through  the 
violation  of  the  law  save  himself  much  more  than  the  amount  of 
his  fine.  But  if  the  news  appears  in  the  papers  which  all  his 
neighbors  read,  that  Mr.  John  Doe,  prominent  merchant,  was 
fined  for  violating  the  child  labor  law,  that  is  quite  different  a 
matter.  Experience  has  shown  that  he  will  think  twice  before 
he  breaks  the  law  again.  Not  only  that,  but  such  publicity  will 
serve  forcefully  to  remind  other  storekeepers  of  a  labor  law  which 
is  being  enforced,  and  in  some  cases  where  needed,  will  lead  to 
putting  their  businesses  in  order. 
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If  all  establishments  coming  under  the  Factory  Inspection  De- 
partment's supervision  could  be  inspected  every  six  months, 
the  need  for  the  use  of  this  power  of  publicity  would  be  less. 
But  such  is  not  the  case.  The  department  had  only  30  inspectors, 
and  if  experience  of  the  few  years  prior  to  the  survey  may  be 
taken  as  a  criterion,  even  semi-annual  inspection  of  the  ma- 
jority of  Springfield's  establishments  is  not  to  be  looked  for. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  reasonable  use  of  publicity  in 
securing  compliance  with  the  law  should  be  expected  as  a  part  of 
the  program  of  the  inspection  department.* 

In  addition  to  the  case  of  children  employed  illegally  a  number 
of  children  under  sixteen  were  found  by  the  survey  not  attending 
school  and  also  not  employed.  Some  of  them  had  secured  work 
certificates  and  some  had  not.  Apparently  it  was  not  difficult 
for  a  child  to  drop  out  of  either  the  private  or  public  schools  of 
Springfield  without  attracting  attention.  As  shown  in  the  school 
section  of  the  survey,  approximately  600  children  were  leaving  the 
public  and  private  schools  each  year  between  the  ages  of  fourteen 
and  sixteen  while  only  a  third  or  less  obtain  certificatesf — a 
necessary  requirement  for  those  dropping  out  under  sixteen, 
since  a  child  under  that  age  is  not  expected  to  leave  school  except 
under  the  necessity  of  working.  Under  a  well-develo|)ed  plan  for 
enforcing  the  compulsory  education  law  such  conditions  could 
not  exist;   for  after  a  child  was  once  registered  upon  the  school 

•  During  the  period  since  this  section  was  first  drafted,  early  in  1915,  after 
full  discussion  of  this  fK)licy  between  a  survey  representative  and  the  Factor>' 
Inspection  Department,  a  number  of  prosecutions  were  brought  and  given 
wide  publicity.  The  chief  inspector  personally  took  charge  of  the  prosecu- 
tions and  did  all  in  his  power  to  bring  them  to  a  successful  conclusion.  His 
efforts  were  defeated,  however,  by  the  state's  attorney's  office,  which,  though 
sworn  to  uphold  the  laws  of  the  state,  was  very  active  in  attempting  to  pre- 
vent successful  prosecution  of  the  violators. 

The  women  voters  of  the  city,  who  are  especially  interested  in  child  labor 
legislation,  and  who  must  particularly  appreciate  the  evils  of  child  labor,  and 
the  labor  unionists,  who  were  primarily  instrumental  in  placing  this  law  upon 
the  statute  books,  should  feel  a  special  responsibility  in  bringing  home  to  the 
state's  attorney's  office  the  significance  of  its  attitude  toward  these  cases  of 
child  labor  law  violations. 

Later  in  191 5  the  chief  factor>'  inspector  had  other  inspections  made  in  and 
around  Springfield,  and  succeeded  in  prosecuting  violations  to  the  extent  of 
$117  in  fines  and  costs. 

t  .Ayres,  Leonard  P.,  Ph.  D.:  The  Public  Schools  of  Springfield,  Illinois, 
pp.  19-20.    (The  Springfield  Survev.) 
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records  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  or  her  to  drop  out  for  any 
but  legal  cause  without  being  promptly  followed  up  and  returned 
to  school  by  the  truant  officer.  Both  public  and  private  schools 
should  co-operate  to  this  end,  for  habits  of  loafing  (and  these 
must  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  so  many  children  drop  oui 
of  school  who  do  not  get  certificates  to  go  to  work)  acquired  at  the 
critical  ages  of  fourteen  and  fifteen  years  are  likely  to  have 
a  serious  effect  upon  the  child's  industrial  future.  Obtaining  a 
work  certificate,  moreover,  does  not  entitle  a  child  to  stay  out  of 
school  unless  he  finds  employment.  The  truant  officer  should, 
a  month  or  six  weeks  after  each  certificate  is  issued,  follow  the 
child  up  to  find  out  whe;ther  he  has  employment,  and  under  what 
conditions.  In  this  way  much  illegal  employment  would  be  dis- 
covered and  reported  to  the  factory  inspector,  and  the  children 
who  used  their  certificates  as  licenses  to  loaf  would  be  returned 
to  school.* 

Summary 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  neither  the  Illinois  child  labor  law 
nor  its  enforcement  is  satisfactory.  In  many  cases  the  enforce- 
ment was  decidedly  lax.  Drug  stores  were  among  the  worst 
offenders.  The  provisions  of  the  law  in  regard  to  working 
certificates  are  seriously  defective  and  need  amendments  to 
accomplish  the  following  ends : 

1 .  The  elimination  of  those  sections  of  the  law  relating  to  proof 
of  age  that  are  susceptible  of  relatively  easy  evasion. 

2.  The  requirement  of  at  least  a  sixth-grade  education  or  its 
equivalent  before  a  child  under  sixteen  years  of  age  may  leave 
school  to  go  to  work. 

3.  The  requirement  that  evidence  of  normal  development  and 
sound  physical  condition  be  produced  before  a  work  certificate 
can  be  secured. 

Before  more  efficient  enforcement  of  the  law  can  be  secured  it 
will  probably  be  necessary  to  give  the  Factory  Inspection  De- 
partment a  larger  corps  of  inspectors.     In  the  meantime,  how- 

*  For  further  discussion  of  the  enforcement  of  compulsory  school  attendance 
see  McLean,  Francis  H.:  The  Charities  of  Springfield,  Illinois,  pp.  146-15 1; 
and  Ayres,  Leonard  P.:  The  Public  Schools  of  Springfield,  Illinois,  pp.  18-20. 
(The  Springfield  Survey.) 
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ever,  we  believe  it  possible  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  present 
force  through  a  number  of  measures,  as  follows : 

1.  Better  adjustment  of  the  hours  of  inspectors*  work  to  the 
character  of  their  duties — especially  with  a  view  to  their  being  on 
duty  after  7  p.  m.,  the  hour  beyond  which  children  under  sixteen 
are  not  allowed  to  work. 

2.  Revision  of  other  methods  for  discovering  violations  of  the 
hours  of  labor  law  for  children. 

3.  Adoption  of  a  regular  policy  of  giving  full  publicity  to  suc- 
cessful prosecutions. 

Finally  it  would  promote  better  child  labor  law  enforcement 
and  prevent  children's  using  age  and  school  certificates  as  licenses 
to  loaf  if  the  truant  officer  would  follow  up  children  granted  cer- 
tificates to  find  out  where  and  under  what  conditions  they  secure 
employment. 
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WAGES  AND  REGULARITY  OF  EMPLOYMENT 

The  incomes  of  work  people  are  a  matter  of  community  con- 
cern because  they  fix  to  a  very  great  extent  the  standard  of  living 
of  workers*  families.  Within  certain  limits  they  determine  the 
kinds  of  houses  these  families  live  in,  the  quality  of  the  food  they 
eat,  the  kinds  of  clothes  they  wear,  the  amounts  they  are  able 
to  put  by  for  a  rainy  day,  and  they  have  a  clear  bearing  upon  the 
family's  present  and  future  problems  of  self-support  and  economic 
independence.  They  also  set  limits  to  the  educational  advantages 
which  many  workmen's  children  may  enjoy.  The  incomes  of 
wage-earners,  therefore,  particularly  among  the  lower  paid  work- 
ing people,  are  closely  related  to  the  community  problems  of 
housing,  public  health,  compulsory  education,  child  labor,  and 
even  charitable  assistance. 

Workmen's  earnings,  however,  must  be  measured  with  two 
things  in  mind :  not  alone  wage  rates,  but  also  the  regularity  of 
employment — not  to  mention  a  third  consideration,  the  cost  of 
living.  The  family  of  a  man  who  earns  a  high  hourly  rate, 
for  example,  but  whose  work  is  irregular,  may  not  be  as  well 
off  as  that  of  a  man  whose  wage  rate  is  lower  but  who  has 
steady  employment  the  year  round.  Our  data,  therefore,  re- 
garding wage  rates  and  regularity  of  employment — the  two 
factors  which  fix  the  amount  of  income — are  presented  together. 

The  sources  from  which  this  information  is  drawn  are:  first, 
data  gathered  from  employers  when  inspections  of  factories, 
stores,  and  laundries  were  made  by  the  survey  investigators; 
second,  data  secured  from  trade  unions;  and  third,  data  obtained 
in  visits  to  the  homes  of  lOO  Springfield  workmen  whose  families 
contained  a  total  of  272  wage-earners — these  100  families  having 
been  chosen  with  a  view  to  securing  representative  workers.* 

*  For  the  method  by  which  these  families  were  chosen  see  first  paragraphs 
of  Chap.  VI,  page  1 18,  where  conditions  found  in  the  families  are  discussed 
more  fully. 
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Facts  collected  from  82  manufacturing  establishments  by  the 
Springfield  Commercial  Association  early  in  19 14  also  supplied 
some  information  regarding  wage  rates. 

The  importance  of  irregularity  of  employment  as  an  industrial 
problem,  while  receiving  attention  from  time  to  time,  is,  never- 
theless, we  believe,  not  generally  appreciated.  In  fact,  it  is 
only  when  one  begins  to  investigate  irregular  employment  that 
it  looms  up  in  its  real  proportions,  and  one  sees  what  a  factor  it  is 
in  determining  the  yearly  income  of  wage-earners.  A  telling 
illustration  of  this  fact  is  that  out  of  the  272  wage-earners  in  the 
families  of  the  100  Springfield  workmen  already  referred  to,  one- 
fifth  had  not  earned  a  cent  the  week  previous  to  the  date  on  which 
our  information  was  gathered,  while  over  a  third  had  had  ir- 
regular work  during  the  whole  of  the  preceding  year. 

Income  of  Coal  Miners 

Irregularity  of  employment  is  greater  among  coal  miners  in 
Springfield  than  in  any  other  important  occupation  group. 
During  the  fall  and  winter  months  over  3,500  of  these  workers, 
more  than  half  of  them  Springfield  residents,  may  be  found  at 
work  in  mines  located  in  or  near  the  city.  For  eight  months  of 
the  year,  from  September  through  April,  these  men  may  be  seen 
daily  on  their  way  in  the  mornings  to  the  various  tipples  which 
mark  the  entrances  of  the  mines,  and  returning  home  in  the  late 
afternoons  with  blackened  faces  and  grimy  clothes  that  suggest 
something  of  the  dingy  realities  of  this  underground  occupation. 
Some  of  them  have  been  digging  and  loading  coal;  others  have 
been  laying  tracks,  timbering  passages,  driving  mule-drawn  cars, 
or  "trapping**  (tending  passage  entries).  The  shot  firers  begin 
their  work  at  night  when  the  others  leave  off;  theirs  is  the  danger- 
ous task  of  handling  explosives  and  blasting  out  walls  of  coal  for 
the  next  day*s  work. 

The  wage  rates  of  tonnage  men — miners  and  loaders,  but  not 
those  paid  by  the  day — sound  rather  liberal ;  they  are  determined 
by  biennial  agreements  between  the  operators  and  the  mine 
workers'  union.  Table  2  shows  the  19 13  wage  rates  by  occupa- 
tions for  the  17  mines  located  in  or  near  the  city — the  latest 
statement  of  rates  available  when  this  report  was  prepared. 
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TABLE  2. — RATES  OF  PAY  AND  NUMBER  OF  WORKERS  BY  OCCUPA- 
TION  IN  THE    17  COAL  MINES  LOCATED   IN  OR  NEAR 

SPRINGFIELD.       I913* 


Occupation 

Workers 

Rate  of  pay 

Miners  and  loaders 

2,638 

57  cents  to  $1.27  per  ton 

Drivers 

243 

$2.84  per  day 

Trackmen 

67 

$2.84  per  day  for  layers 
$2.62  per  day  for  helpers 

Timbermen 

70 

$2.84  per  day 

Shot  firers 

SI 

58.9  cents  per  hour 

Laborers 

91 

$2.62  per  day 

Cagers 

45 

$2.84  per  day 

Trappers 

35 

$1.50  per  day 

Not  classified 

370 

•   •   ■   • 

Total 

3,610 

a  Annual  Coal  Report,  Illinois  State  Mining  Board,  19 13,  p.  58. 


The  miners  and  loaders,  it  will  be  noted,  who  make  up  the  great 
majority  of  mine  workers,  are  paid  from  57  cents  to  $1.27  per 
ton  for  the  coal  they  mine.  The  rates  vary  according  to  the 
difficulties  of  mining.  At  these  rates  many  workers  are  able  to 
make  as  much  as  $5.00  a  day,  when  there  is  plenty  of  work;  a 
large  proportion  also  fail  below  that  amount.  Some  of  the  miners 
interviewed  even  reported  daily  earnings  of  $7.00  and  $8.00.* 
If  these  earnings  were  continuous  throughout  the  year  the  miners 
would  earn  good  incomes;  but  unfortunately  such  is  not  the  case. 
Out  of  more  than  300  possible  working  days  in  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1 913,  the  mines  in  Sangamon  County  operated  an  aver- 
age of  only  181  days. 

Of  the  17  mines  located  in  or  near  Springfield  one  was  closed 
during  the  entire  month  of  July,  two  were  closed  during  both 
July  and  August,  and  one  was  closed  during  August  and  Sep- 
tember. Table  3  gives  by  months  the  average  number  of  days 
for  which  the  mines  of  Sangamon  County  were  in  operation. 

To  the  miner  and  his  family  the  very  irregular  work  indicated 

•  As  this  report  goes  to  press  the  newspwipers  announce  the  result  of  a  ref- 
erendum vote  of  the  Illinois  miners  on  the  19 16  scale  tentatively  agreed  to  by 
the  committee  of  operators  and  miners.  The  new  rates,  which  are  an  increase 
of  three  cents  per  ton  over  the  19 14  rates  for  tonnage  men,  and  a  five  per  cent 
increase  in  the  wages  of  day  laborers,  are  approved. 
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by  this  table  is  a  serious  matter.  It  means  the  loss  of  more  than 
a  third  of  the  breadwinner's  working  time.  Thus  the  driver, 
timberman,  eager,  or  track  layer,  paid  at  the  rate  of  $2.84  per 
day,  is  able  to  earn  very  little  over  $500  a  year,  even  if  he  loses 
no  time  on  account  of  illness  or  accident  and  has  full-time  work 
every  day  the  mine  is  in  operation.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however, 
on  many  days  when  mines  operate  they  run  at  less  than  capacity 
and  do  not  give  employment  for  eight  hours  to  their  full  quota  of 
men.  This  is  shown  by  the  difference  in  output  of  Sangamon 
County  coal  mines  during  August,  1912,  and  February,  1913, 
during  both  of  which  months  the  mines  were  in  operation  an 
average  of  fifteen  days.  In  August,  397,513  tons  of  coal  were 
mined,  as  against  491,866  tons  mined  in  the  same  number  of  days 
in  February.* 

TABLE    3. — ^AVERAGE    NUMBER    OF    DAYS    PER    MONTH    ON    WHICH 
SANGAMON    COUNTY    COAL    MINES    WERE    IN    OPERATION,    IN 

YEAR   ENDING   JUNE   30,    I913* 


Year  and  month 

Average  days  of 
operation 

I9I2 

July 

II 

August 

'5 

September 

IS 

October 

20 

November 

19 

December 

19 

1913 

January 

18 

February 

15 

March 

IS 

April 

14 

May 

10 

June 

10 

Total 

181 

&  Annual  Coal  Report,  Illinois  State  Mining  Board,  191 3,  p.  40. 


Some  of  the  miners  during  the  slack  periods  try  to  fill  in  their 
time  with  other  work,  but  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way  of  this 

*  Annual  Coal  Report,  Illinois  State  Mining  Board,  19 13,  pp.  30  and  40. 
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solution  of  their  problem.  In  the  first  place,  as  is  seen  by  the 
last  table,  the  days  of  slack  work  are  to  a  considerable  extent 
scattered  throughout  the  year.  In  the  second  place,  few  men 
possess  skill  for  other  trades,  and  in  cases  where  they  do  possess 
it,  they  are  often  required  to  pay  initiation  fees  and  dues  to  other 
labor  unions,  while  keeping  up  their  membership  in  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America.  Thus  one  man  in  1913  joined  the 
bricklayers*  union  and  secured  employment  for  the  summer. 
Another,  to  get  work  at. $2.00  a  day  in  a  blacksmith  shop,  joined 
the  blacksmiths*  union.  The  union  dues  of  the  latter,  in  the  two 
separate  organizations,  amounted  to  $3.65  a  month. 

Some  men  find  occasional  jobs  at  driving,  hod  carrying,  ''dig- 
ging in  the  streets,*'  or  as  farm  hands.  Many  Italian  miners  find 
work  at  $1.75  a  day  as  trackmen  with  the  street  railway  company 
which  takes  on  about  300  extra  men  in  the  summer.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  miners,  however,  are  either  unable  to  find  any 
work  at  all,  or  to  find  work  that  they  can  do,  and  are,  therefore, 
idle  while  rent  and  insurance  bills  pile  up  and  groceries  and  meat 
are  secured  on  credit.  The  effect,  incidentally,  of  these  frequent 
periods  of  idleness  on  the  order  and  security  of  family  life  and  on 
any  hopeful  plan  for  the  future  must  necessarily  be  detrimental. 

Miner  after  miner  told  the  same  story  of  idle  days  and  uncer- 
tain work.  A  few  instances  will  illustrate.  An  ''entry*'  man 
who  could  make  $15  to  $20  a  week  counted  on  work  only  half  the 
time.  A  German  miner  who  could  make  up  to  $8.00  a  day 
usually  received  only  $24  to  $30  for  two  weeks*  work.  The  wife 
of  a  Lithuanian  complained  that  her  husband*s  work  was  always 
irregular — only  one  or  two  days  of  work  a  week.  If  he  could  have 
only  three  full  days  of  work  at  $5.00  a  day  regularly,  she  would  be 
perfectly  content.  An  experienced  miner  forty-four  years  of  age 
could  make  $7.00  a  day.  Even  with  three  days  of  work  a  week 
his  wife  declared  she  could  save.  She  was  seen  on  May  29,  and 
he  had  had  no  work  since  April  i  and  there  was  no  prospect  of 
any  until  September.  This  woman  said  she  could  not  under- 
stand how  families  could  get  along  in  slack  times  when  they  didn't 
own  their  homes  as  she  did.  A  young  man  from  Kentucky  was 
trying  to  make  a  living  for  himself  and  his  family;  but  from 
April  I  to  June  i,  1914,  during  the  suspension  pending  the  signing 
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of  a  new  wage  agreement,  he  had  worked  but  two  days,  for 
which  he  had  received  $16.53.  "  W  he  had  only  three  days'  work 
a  week,"  said  his  wife,  "we  could  live  just  fine.  But  he  doesn't 
get  even  that.  If  I  didn't  own  this  house,  I  don't  know  how  we'd 
manage.  I  can't  save  a  cent."  A  shot  firer  earning  $4.00  a 
day  was  idle  half  the  time.  Even  with  the  earnings  of  two 
daughters  in  the  shoe  factory,  and  contributions  from  a  son  not  at 
home,  the  family  of  12  had  had  to  seek  relief  from  the  Asso- 
ciated Charities.  The  cause  of  their  need  was  described  by 
the  relief  agent  as  "sickness  and  insufficient  wages." 

The  net  result  of  these  conditions  is  that  miners*  incomes,  which 
when  judged  by  wage  rates  appear  to  be  liberal,  are  reduced  until 
it  is  impossible  in  the  case  of  many  of  the  men  to  supply  an  average 
family  of  five  or  six  persons  with  the  reasonable  necessities  of  life. 

In  the  report  of  the  State  Mining  Board  of  1913  a  computation 
of  the  wages  paid  4,935  mipers  in  the  sixth  district  (in  which 
Springfield  is  located)  showed  that  the  average  earnings  per  man 
per  year  were  $666.*  This  is  a  very  rough  estimate,  and  the 
method  used  in  obtaining  it  is  open  to  criticism;  two  other  esti- 
mates give  lower  figures.  The  secretary  of  the  Illinois  Mine 
Workers*  Union  stated  at  a  hearing  before  the  Federal  Industrial 
Relations  Commission  in  Chicago  that  as  a  result  of  unemploy- 
ment miners'  earnings  in  Illinois  averaged  less  than  $600  a  year.f 
From  the  Mine  Rescue  Station  Commission  it  was  learned  that 
the  actual  earnings  of  miners  in  recent  years  have  usually  aver- 
aged between  $500  and  $600  per  year,  but  that  in  19 13  the  amount 
fell  under  $500.  When  it  is  remembered  that  this  figure  is  several 
hundred  dollars  below  the  minimum  requirements  set  in  a  num- 
ber of  family  budget  studies  made  a  few  years  ago  for  families 
of  two  adults  and  from  two  to  four,  children,}  and  that  the  cost  of 
living  has  increased  rapidly  since  these  studies  were  made,  one 
begins  to  realize  the  hardships  endured  by  workers*  families 
through  the  cycles  of  unemployment  that  have  almost  become 
chronic. 

•  /6ttf.,  p.  88.  t  Reported  in  The  Survey,  August  8,  1914,  p.  484. 

J  See  Chapin,  Robert  C. :  The  Standard  of  Living  in  New  York  City. 
Russell  Sage  Foundation  Publication.  New  York,  Charities  Publication  Com- 
mittee, 1909. 
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Causes  of  Irregular  Mine  Work 

The  cause  of  this  irregularity  in  miners'  work  is  found  partly 
in  the  nature  of  the  product  and  partly  in  the  artificial  conditions 
resulting  from  the  biennial  agreement  negotiations  between  the 
operators  and  the  mine  workers*  union.  An  over-supply  of  coal 
miners  also  aggravates  the  situation. 

Coal  mined  in  and  near  Springfield  is  bituminous,  of  a  grade 
which  if  left  exposed  loses,  it  is  estimated,  about  5  per  cent  of 
its  heat  value  within  three  months  after  being  mined.  Since  the 
demand  for  coal  is  greater  in  winter  than  in  summer,  bituminous 
coal  miners  have  fairly  steady  work  in  the  winter  months  but  are 
idle  a  large  part  of  the  summer.  Seasonal  work  seems,  therefore, 
inherently  a  characteristic  of  the  soft  coal  mining  business. 

Another  factor  in  the  irregularity  of  coal  miners*  employment, 
however,  is  not  necessarily  inherent.  Every  alternating  year, 
pending  the  signing  of  a  new  agreement  between  the  operators 
and  the  men,  there  is  practically  suspension  of  work.  Negotia- 
tions toward  a  new  agreement  are  not  begun  until  the  old  agree- 
ment has  almost  expired,  and  there  is  never  any  certainty  that 
the  two  contending  parties  will  be  able  to  get  together  and  agree 
on  terms.  Accordingly,  large  consumers  of  coal,  notwithstand- 
ing the  loss  in  the  heat  value  of  the  coal  and  the  expense  of  extra 
handling,  store  up  big  supplies  in  the  months  just  before  the 
expiration  of  agreements.  Thus  in  these  pre-agreement  periods 
the  mines  are  unusually  busy  and  the  men  have  fairly  steady 
work;  but  when  the  agreement  expires  the  situation  is  reversed. 
The  demand  for  coal  for  the  two  or  three  months  following  has 
been  largely  met,  and  for  this  period,  therefore,  the  mines  are 
practically  shut  down. 

For  the  men  and  their  families  the  results  are  serious  in  many 
cases.  The  extent  to  which  the  mining  business  is  depressed  in 
the  months  immediately  following  the  adoption  of  new  agree- 
ments is  illustrated  in  Diagram  2,  which  shows  the  average  per 
cent  of  the  annual  output  of  coal  during  the  months  of  February, 
March,  April,  and  May,  for  the  last  four  agreement  years  for 
which  data  were  available  (1906,  1908,  1910,  and  1912),  and  four 
non-agreement  years  (1907,  1909,  1911,  and  1913). 
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Finally  the  amount  of  unemployment  among  coal  miners  is 
aggravated  by  generally  depressed  conditions  in  the  Illinois  coal 
mining  industry.  The  amount  of  coal  mined  in  the  state  has 
greatly  diminished,  and  ev^en  then,  we  are  informed,  there  are 
fully  three  times  as  many  coal  mines  running  as  are  necessary  to 
meet  the  demand  for  fuel.  This  over-activity  makes  for  ir- 
regularity of  employment.  One-half  of  the  coal  miners  of  the 
state  working  steadily  the  year  round  would  have  been  able  to 
mine  all  of  the  coal  that  was  being  mined  annually  in  the  years 
immediately  preceding  the  survey. 


Dotted  line  «•• 
Solid  line  — 


«  shows  per  cent  of  output  mined  during  months  named  in  non-agreement 
years. 

■»  shows  per  cent  of  output  mined  during  months  named  in  agreement 
years. 

Diagram  2. — Average  Output  of  Coal  in  Selected  Months  as  Per* 

CEN'TAGES  OF  THE  AVERAGE  ANNUAL  OuTPUT,  FOR  THE  AGREEMENT  VeARS 
1906,  1908,  I9IO,  AND  I912,  AND  FOR  THE  \ON-AgREEMENT  YeARS,  I907,  I909, 
I9II,  AND  I913 

For  Improved  Mining  Conditions 

For  the  improvement  of  conditions  in  the  coal  mining  industry 
several  suggestions  were  made  before  the  Federal  Industrial 
Relations  Commission  in  a  hearing  held  in  Chicago  in  July,  1914. 
Among  these  were:  (i)  extension  of  opportunities  for  miners 
to  work  in  other  trades  through  the  development  of  efficient  free 
employment  agencies,  (2)  regularizing  of  the  industry  through 
encouragement  of  summer  production,  (3)  governmental  control, 
such  as  exists  in  Germany,  which  would  prevent  the  opening  of 
new  mines  unless  there  is  commercial  need  for  them,  and  (4) 
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unemployment  insurance.  All  of  these  seem  to  us  to  deserve 
the  fullest  consideration. 

The  question  of  improvement  in  the  work  of  the  free  employ- 
ment agencies  will  be  taken  up  in  detail  later  in  this  chapter, 
where  the  results  of  a  study  of  the  Springfield  employment  office 
are  presented.*  That  there  is  some  possibility  of  improving  the 
situation  by  the  encouragement  of  summer  production  is  sug- 
gested by  the  fact  that  in  agreement  years,  when  there  is  danger 
of  a  suspension  of  work,  large  coal  consumers,  in  spite  of  extra 
expenses  due  to  loss  in  the  heat  value  of  the  coal  and  to  its  double 
handling,  have  found  it  commercially  profitable  to  use  coal  previ- 
ously laid  in  in  large  enough  quantities  to  last  them  several 
months.  As  to  unemployment  insurance,  the  time  when  such  a 
system  of  insurance  can  or  will  be  set  up  in  workable  shape  is 
probably  not  near  enough  to  offer  much  in  the  way  of  immediate 
practical  relief  measures.  It  involves  difficult  questions,  which 
will  require  careful  study;  but  for  that  reason  time  should  not  be 
lost  in  making  a  beginning. 

In  addition  to  these  possible  measures  to  improve  the  situation, 
however,  we  would  add  the  suggestion  that  at  least  the  periods 
of  unemployment  on  agreement  years,  over  which  the  operators 
and  miners  have  entire  control,  should  be  done  away  with.  This 
might  be  accomplished  if  both  sides  could  come  to  new  agree- 
ments before  the  termination  of  old  ones.  To  this  end  it  is  recom- 
mended either  that  negotiations  between  the  operators  and  the 
unions  be  started  earlier  or  that  an  arrangement  such  as  was  re- 
cently adopted  in  the  anthracite  district  be  made,  which  would 
provide  for  the  continuance  of  work  while  negotiations  are  in 
progress  or  until  it  should  become  clear  that  a  new  agreement 
could  not  be  reached.  The  objection  to  such  a  plan  on  the 
ground  that  the  operators,  if  they  anticipated  that  new  agree- 
ments could  not  be  reached  or  satisfactory  terms  be  made, 
would  be  likely  to  increase  the  product  of  their  mines  before  the 
termination  of  old  agreements,  might  be  met  by  a  clause  pro- 
hibiting extraordinary  output  during  such  periods  without  the 
endorsement  of  officials  of  the  miners*  union.  Moreover,  the 
operators  under  existing  conditions  do  as  a  matter  of  fact  in- 

*  See  pp.  94-102. 
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crease  their  output  just  previous  to  the  expiration  of  the  old 
agreements  so  that  the  adoption  of  early  agreements  could  not 
make  the  present  situation  any  worse,  while  at  the  same  time  it 
would  offer  some  hope  of  improvement.  The  advantages  to  be 
gained  from  doing  away  with  these  artificial  biennial  periods  of 
unemployment  are  that  steadier  work  would  be  given  to  the 
number  of  miners  that  the  industry  can  normally  support,  and 
others  would  not  be  encouraged  to  continue  in  it  through  the  false 
hopes  aroused  by  the  occasional  short  periods  of  steady  work. 

Manufacturing  and  Mechanical  Industries 

Irregularity  of  employment,  however,  is  not  peculiar  to  mining, 
but  to  some  extent  confronts  workers  in  other  Springfield  in- 
dustries. Data  gathered  by  the  Springfield  Commercial  As- 
sociation early  in  1914  from  the  leading  manufacturing  and 
mechanical  establishments  of  the  city  show  something  of  the  ex- 
tent to  which  employes  in  these  industries  are  faced  by  the  prob- 
lem of  irregular  employment.  Table  4  shows  the  number  of  days 
of  operation  in  1913  for  the  49  establishments  reporting  on  the 
question. 


TABLE  4. — NUMBER  OF  DAYS  IN  I913  ON  WHICH  49  SPRINGFIELD 
MANUFACTURING  AND  MECHANICAL  ESTABLISHMENTS  WERE 
IN  OPERATION,  WITH  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYES  AT  WORK  ON 
DATE   REPORT   WAS   MADE 


Days  in  operation  in  1913 

Establish- 
ments 

Employes 

130  to  150 
200  to  208 
234  to  250 
268  to  275 
300  or  more 

2 
2 
2 
2 
41 

95 

23 

3" 
1,300 

Total 

4Q 

3,771 

A  One  small  establishment  operating  300  or  more  days  did  not  report  the 
number  of  employes. 

Forty-one  of  the  firms,  it  will  be  noted,  operated  300  or  more 
days,  practically  full  time.     Those  operating  less  than  300  days, 
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however,  included  some  of  the  largest  factories  in  the  city.  Eight 
firms  operated  275  days  or  less.  After  allowing  for  Sundays  and 
holidays  and  assuming  that  all  of  these  worked  the  full  275  days» 
even  then  there  would  have  been  30  days  of  idleness  in  the  year. 
Over  400  workers  were  in  establishments  operating  less  than  250 
days;  and  in  all  the  41  establishments  working  full  time  gave  em- 
ployment to  only  a  small  per  cent  more  persons  than  the  eight 
establishments  operating  more  or  less  irregularly. 

Moreover,  the  fact  that  a  manufacturing  place  is  in  operation 
is  not  an  indication  that  it  is  giving  full  time  employment  to  all 
of  its  regular  workers.  There  are  many  days  on  which  this  is  not 
the  case.  For  instance,  when  the  data  in  Table  4  were  gathered 
(that  is,  during  the  winter  months  of  1914)  40  out  of  69  estab- 
lishments which  reported  in  operation  were  not  running  up  to 
maximum  capacity.  At  that  time  Springfield  factories  were 
suffering  from  a  general  financial  depression  so  that  the  figures 
do  not  represent  normal  conditions;  but  the  fact  nevertheless 
that  in  the  midwinter  of  1914  more  than  half  of  the  factories  were 
running  below  capacity  indicates  that  there  are  times  when  em- 
ployment is  even  more  irregular  in  Springfield  than  would  appear 
from  the  figures  for  the  whole  year  19 13,  as  shown  in  Table  4. 

Regarding  rates  of  pay  in  Springfield  manufacturing  establish- 
ments it  is  difficult  to  generalize,  for  outside  of  the  earnings  of 
unskilled  laborers  which  run  from  $1.75  to  $2.00  a  day,  there  is 
no  basis  for  classification,  since  wages  vary  not  only  from  industry 
to  industry,  but  from  task  to  task;  and  the  variety  of  tasks  is 
innumerable.  Wage  conditions  in  the  manufacturing  places  of 
the  city,  however,  are  fairly  accurately  described  by  observ- 
ing the  range  of  wage  rates  and  the  facts  as  to  steadiness  of 
employment  in  some  of  the  more  important  Springfield  manu- 
factories. 

In  one  large  plant,  which  produces  agricultural  implements, 
wage  rates  at  the  time  of  the  investigation  ranged  from  $1.75  a 
day  for  unskilled  laborers,  to  $5.00  to  $6.00  a  day,  earned  on 
piece  work  by  skilled  mechanics  who  w^elded  plowshares  on  frames 
or  operated  drop  or  trip  hammers.  The  earnings  of  construction 
men,  who  formed  the  largest  group  of  workers  in  the  plant,  ranged 
from  $3.50  to  $4.00.     This  concern  in  busy  seasons  employs  from 
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450  to  500  men,  yet  when  visited  in  the  slack  period  less  than  100 
men  were  at  work.  The  management  charged  the  large  decrease 
in  number  of  employes  to  unusual  business  depression,  but  as  a 
general  thing  the  workers  are  idle  for  at  least  some  part  of  the 
summer  months.  In  order  to  make  this  seasonal  employment 
less  burdensome  on  the  workers,  and  for  other  reasons,  the  com- 
pany's employment  policy  is  to  favor  men  and  boys  from  the 
country,  some  of  whom  in  the  slack  summer  period  can  return 
to  the  farm.  The  portion  of  the  workers  who  do  this,  however, 
is  probably  quite  limited.  The  others  suffer  the  usual  results  of 
periodic  unemployment. 

Irregular  or  seasonal  operation  in  manufacturing,  even  though 
demand  for  the  product  be  seasonal,  is  not  necessarily  economical. 
In  factories  where  extensive  division  of  labor  is  impossible  and 
where  interest  on  stocks  carried  over  considerable  periods  mounts 
into  large  figures,  seasonal  operation  doubtless  saves  some  money 
for  employers.  But  in  factories  where  the  product  permits  of 
detailed  division  of  labor  and  where  its  production  calls  for 
a  high  degree  of  factory  organization,  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  seasonal  operation  is  economical  even  though  demand 
for  the  product  be  irregular.  While  the  cost  of  carrying  a  stock 
of  manufactured  goods  until  the  market  opens  up  may  be  con- 
siderable, the  expenses  incurred  under  seasonal  operation  from 
the  loss  of  capable  workers  and  destruction  of  factory  organiza- 
tion in  some  cases  will  more  than  offset  it.*  This  was  true  in  the 
Springfield  establishment  referred  to  above,  in  the  opinion  of  its 
manager,  an  efficiency  engineer,  who  had  been  secured  in  an  effort 
to  save  the  concern  from  dissolution.  He  hoped  in  time  to  regu- 
larize the  work  so  that  steady  employment  could  be  provided  for 
300  men  the  year  round.     Unfortunately,  however,  the  period  of 

^  The  losses  caused  by  frequent  changes  in  the  labor  force  in  manufacturing 
establbhments  have  been  made  the  subject  of  several  careful  studies  recently 
by  men  in  positions  of  management.  One  of  these,  W.  A.  Grieves,  assistant 
secretary  of  the  Jeffrey  Manufacturing  Company,  Columbus,  Ohio,  stated  in 
an  address  in  December,  19 14,  before  the  Executives  Club  of  the  Detroit 
Board  of  Commerce,  that  after  a  careful  analysis  of  data  supplied  him  by  20 
manufacturing  concerns  in  the  metal  trades  in  middle  western  states  the  losses 
occasioned  by  changes  in  the  working  force,  figured  conservatively,  averaged 
S40  per  man.  The  factors  in  the  loss  were:  (a)  expense  incident  to  employing; 
(b)  cost  of  instruction  of  new  employes,  no  matter  how  competent;  (c)  extra 
breakage  of  tools  by  new  men;   (d)  spoiled  work;  and  (e)  decreased  production. 
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financial  depression  caught  the  company  just  as  its  outlook  began 
to  clear  up  and  it  was  driven  to  the  wall  before  the  plans  could  be 
carried  out.  Economy  in  business  management,  if  no  other  con- 
sideration, would  seem  to  demand  that  business  be  readjusted  so 
that  changes  in  the  working  force,  whether  the  result  of  seasonal 
demands  for  products  or  of  other  causes,  be  reduced  to  the 
minimum. 

Again,  demand  for  steam  engines  and  boilers  one  would  expect 
to  be  fairly  regular  the  year  round,  yet  employes  in  Springfield 
engine  and  boiler  factories  are  subject  either  to  irregular  employ- 
ment, or  to  great  irregularity  in  hours  of  labor.  At  one  boiler 
factory,  for  example,  the  force  of  boilermakers,  helpers,  machine 
hands,  and  common  laborers  varied  in  the  course  of  a  year  from 
70  to  125  men.  In  the  three  winter  months,  December,  January, 
and  February,  the  smallest  numbers  were  found  at  work.  Wage 
rates  in  this  establishment  ranged  from  $1.75  a  day,  paid  to 
common  laborers,  to  $5.00  a  day  earned  by  a  few  highly  skilled 
boilermakers.  The  largest  group  of  workers,  boilermaker 
helpers,  earned  from  $2.25  to  $3.00  for  ten  hours  of  work.  Boys 
sixteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age  were  considered  as  apprentices 
and  received  $1 .25  per  day.  Workers  at  this  establishment  often 
had  opportunity  to  add  to  regular  earnings  by  overtime  work. 

In  a  foundry  and  engine  works,  a  force  of  from  90  to  100 
workers  was  given  fairly  steady  employment,  the  management  in 
the  busy  season  resorting  to  overtime  work  at  increased  rates 
instead  of  taking  on  extra  hands.  The  upper  level  of  wage  rates 
for  skilled  workers  at  this  place  was  ^2}4  to  50  cents  an  hour  for 
four  expert  tool  makers.  Below  this  level  rates  ranged  down- 
ward to  20  to  35  cents  for  machinists  and  machine  operators.  In 
the  foundry  piece-work  rates  prevailed,  some  men  earning  as 
much  as  $3.50  a  day.  As  already  indicated,  there  was  some  over- 
time work  and  occasionally  seven  day  labor  was  resorted  to. 

In  brickmaking,  in  which  several  companies  are  engaged  in 
and  near  Springfield,  seasonal  employment,  as  far  as  manufactur- 
ing is  concerned,  is  found  at  its  worst.  Work  never  lasts  for 
more  than  eight  or  nine  months  a  year  and  one  large  company 
employing  about  no  men  offered  work  on  only  150  days  during 
the-  year  studied.     These  men,  however,  were  largely  unskilled 
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laborers  earning  at  most  not  over  $2.00  a  day,  which  with  their 
irregular  employment  must  mean  for  many  of  their  families 
nothing  short  of  real  penury. 

One  large  establishment  making  electric  meters  and  electrical 
supplies  not  long  before  our  visit  found  it  necessary  to  reduce 
its  working  force  from  436  to  315.  Working  time,  moreover,  had 
been  reduced  from  ten  to  nine  hours  per  day,  which  also  cut  into 
wages.  The  highest  paid  workmen  in  this  factory,  the  skilled 
machinists,  under  the  piece-work  method  of  payment  which  pre- 
vailed, made  a  maximum  of  from  $4.00  to  $5.00  per  day.  The 
lowest  paid  men  received  $1.80  per  day,  except  in  the  case  of 
boys,  who  during  an  apprentice  period  received  $1.20.  Earnings 
of  women  workers  ran  from  about  $1.00  a  day  to  $1.90.  The 
company  calculated  that  the  average  wage  among  men  engaged 
in  assembling  the  parts  of  meters — the  largest  occupation  group — 
was  $2.25  a  day,  and  that  among  women  similarly  employed, 
$1.40. 

In  two  Springfield  industries — the  making  of  watches  and  shoes 
— the  nature  of  the  product  rendered  the  work  fairly  regular. 
These  industries  were  confined  mainly  to  two  large  establish- 
ments which  hire  many  women  and  girls  in  addition  to  the  force 
of  men.  The  watch  factory  employs  normally  about  540  men 
and  400  women.  The  piece-work  method  of  payment  prevails 
in  almost  all  departments  of  the  factory,  and  under  the  rates 
which  were  established  at  the  time  of  this  investigation  the 
average  earnings  of  all  wage-earners  were  computed  at  $2.40  per 
day.  The  earnings  of  the  largest  group  of  men  varied  from  $2.00 
to  $3-75  a  day,  while  a  maximum  of  from  $40  to  $45  a  week  was 
paid  some  employed  in  certain  delicate  processes.  Men  ap- 
prentices if  single  received  75  cents  a  day;  if  married,  $1 .00  a  day. 
The  majority  of  the  women  made  from  $1.50  to  $2.00  a  day,  al- 
though some  few  in  expert  work  made  as  much  as  $65  and  $75 
a  month.  Women  apprentices  were  paid  the  same  as  unmarried 
male  apprentices,  or  75  cents  a  day.  While  the  work  at  this 
establishment  was  reported  to  be  steady  the  year  round,  the 
factory  is  usually  closed  for  two  or  three  weeks  in  the  summer  for 
a  vacation  and  for  a  period  of  ten  days  at  Christmas  time,  so 
that  in  1913  the  factory  was  actually  in  operation  only  268  days. 
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Although  the  demand  for  shoes  is  fairly  staple,  Springfield 
workers  in  this  industry  in  the  summer  of  19 14  were  irregularly 
employed,  due  largely,  in  the  opinion  of  both  employers  and  work- 
ers, to  unusual  financial  depression.  Because  of  this  the  largest 
Springfield  shoe  factory,  which  when  busy  employs  about  550 
persons,  was  closed  on  Saturday  during  May  and  June,  and  this 
was  expected  to  continue  throughout  the  summer.  One  girl 
interviewed  in  the  study  of  100  Springfield  wage-earners'  families, 
stated  that  although  ordinarily  she  could  make  $8.00  to  $9.00  a 
week,  she  had  earned  only  $7.00  in  the  preceding  week,  while 
a  sister  had  been  laid  off  for  periods  ranging  from  one  day  to  two 
weeks  in  the  period  of  her  employment  by  the  company.  An- 
other girl  working  at  piece-work  rates,  as  were  nearly  all  employes 
at  this  factory,  could  make  as  much  as  $14  a  week  when  she  had 
plenty  of  work,  but  complained  that  she  had  not  been  able  during 
the  past  year  to  average  over  $1.00  to  $1.25  a  day.  During  the 
preceding  week  she  had  been  idle  two  days. 

Under  the  piece-work  system,  which,  as  has  been  indicated, 
exists  in  nearly  all  Springfield  manufacturing  establishments, 
there  is  ordinarily  more  or  less  criticism  by  the  workers  as  to 
methods  of  fixing  rates  of  pay.  However,  among  the  workers 
interviewed  a  large  amount  of  this  dissatisfaction  was  felt  to- 
ward one  factory.  The  cause  of  the  trouble  was  not  very  clear. 
As  nearly  as  could  be  ascertained  the  workers  appeared  to  believe 
that  the  management  was  pursuing  a  policy  in  fixing  piece-work 
rates  which  either  directly  or  indirectly  reduced  earnings  as  soon 
as  they  exceeded  a  given  amount.  The  result  was  that  workers 
performed  their  tasks  at  less  than  their  highest  efficiency.  A 
machinist,  for  instance,  whose  earnings  after  long  service  aver- 
aged about  $20  a  week,  said  that  he  could  make  up  to  $5.00  a  day 
when  there  was  plenty  of  work  but  '*the  company  won't  allow  it. 
If  a  man  makes  much  over  $3.75,  the  rates  are  cut."  A  young 
woman  referred  to  $2.00  as  a  limit  to  the  earnings  of  women  and 
complained  that  piece-work  rates  were  fixed  without  careful 
calculation  so  that  equally  efficient  workers  earned  entirely 
different  amounts.  A  youth  still  in  the  early  months  of  his  in- 
dustrial experience  stated  that  he  turned  out  only  about  half  as 
much  work  as  he  could  because  he  feared  a  cut  in  rates.     It  is 
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most  unfortunate  both  for  the  company  and  the  workers  when  a 
conviction  of  this  kind  begins  to  be  felt. 

The  fixing  of  fair  rates  for  pifece  work  is  an  important  matter 
and  is  claiming  a  good  deal  of  thought  in  efficiently  managed  es- 
tablishments. It  involves  the  greatest  care,  and  it  is  already 
clearly  established  that  rates,  either  from  the  point  of  view  of 
greatest  efficiency  or  of  fair  dealing,  may  not  be  changed  without 
thorough  consideration  of  the  work  processes  to  be  paid  for  by 
the  new  rates,  and  certainly  not  without  fully  informing  the 
workers.  An  important  part  in  efficient  rate  fixing  is  the  en- 
deavor to  simplify  and  explain  the  method  sufficiently  so  that 
the  workers  may  check  themselves  up  and  test  for  themselves  the 
accuracy  of  the  system.  Moreover,  it  would  seem  clear  that  new 
rates  should  be  fixed  only  after  thorough  experiment  and  care- 
ful consideration.  This  applies  especially  in  cases  where  reduc- 
tions are  involved.  There  are  very  few  things  a  man  resents 
more  than  the  reduction  of  his  earnings  as  a  consequence  of  what 
he  believes  to  be  his  own  efficiency. 

Building  and  Construction  Work 

Men  employed  in  the  building  trades,  in  construction  work,  in 
street  paving,  and  similar  outdoor  work  are  affected  by  weather 
conditions  and  change  of  season.  One  large  company,  for  in- 
stance, from  March  till  November  employs  200  men,  chiefly 
unskilled  laborers,  at  asphalt  paving;  but  during  the  three  or 
four  months  following,  when  outdoor  work  is  impossible,  only 
15  are  retained.  The  laid-off  men  haul  coal  and  perform  other 
odd  jobs.  Moreover,  during  these  winter  months  the  company 
reduces  the  rates  of  pay.  For  example,  a  skilled  man  who  gets 
$25  a  week  for  nine  months  is  paid  only  $12  a  week  for  the  three 
winter  months.  In  choosing  the  few  men  who  are  to  be  kept  on 
the  payroll,  men  who  are  handy  with  tools  have  the  best  chance; 
of  the  rank  and  file  of  workers — common  laborers  paid  20  cents 
an  hour  or  $1.80  for  a  nine-hour  day — practically  none  are  kept 
during  these  slack  months.  In  the  busy  months,  too,  the  men  lose 
a  day's  pay  whenever  it  rains  hard  enough  to  prevent  work;  and 
there  are  occasional  periods  of  idleness  beti^een  jobs,  although 
the  company  tries  to  transfer  men  from  one  job  to  another  with 
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as  few  gaps  as  possible.  Even  so  their  total  wage  for  the  year, 
however,  falls  considerably  below  $500.  During  the  winter,  when 
the  large  majority  are  unemployed,  the  company  furnishes  coal 
to  its  regular  men.  When  they  return  to  work,  a  dollar  is  deducted 
from  their  wages  each  week  until  the  bill  is  paid. 

Among  men  in  the  building  trades — carpenters,  painters,  plas- 
terers, paperhangers,  plumbers,  gas  and  steam  fitters,  sheet 
metal  workers,  bricklayers,  and  stone  masons — ^who,  in  19 10, 
numbered  about  1,100 — irregularity  of  employment  to  a  great 
extent  offsets  the  high  wage  rates  which  these  workers  have  gained 
through  their  unions.  This  was  emphasized  both  in  information 
secured  from  labor  union  officials  and  from  the  workers  them- 
selves. The  bricklayers,  for  example,  earn  an  hourly  rate  of  70 
cents,  a  great  deal  more  than  workers  of  the  same  capacity  and 
skill  were  able  to  earn  in  any  of  Springfield's  factories;  but  their 
work  is  seriously  interfered  with  during  the  winter  months. 
Painters  and  paperhangers  earned  50  cents  an  hour,  but  the 
secretary  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Painters,  Decorators,  and  Paper- 
hangers  described  their  work  as  irregular.  A  carpenter  who  in 
the  busy  season  earned  $4.80  for  an  eight-hour  day  was  described 
as  '*  laying  around  all  winter."  Another  illustrative  case  was  a 
carpenter's  helper  in  a  planing  mill,  earning  20  cents  an  hour  for 
an  eight-hour  day,  who  had  such  irregular  work  that  had  it  not 
been  for  the  steady  earnings  of  a  sixteen-year-old  son  the  family 
could  not  have  made  ends  meet. 

In  the  spring,  housecleaning  and  repairing  and  building  opera- 
tions demand  the  full  time  of  every  available  building  trade 
worker,  but  in  the  fall  and  winter  men  are  glad  to  find  occasional 
jobs  for  a  day  or  two.  An  experienced  painter  stated  that  with 
steady  work  as  janitor  of  a  railroad  depot  at  $40  a  month  he 
really  earned  more  than  he  earned  as  a  painter  at  50  cents  an 
hour  with  regular  work  for  only  a  few  weeks  in  the  spring  and  fall. 

Transportation 

Regularity  of  employment  in  public  transportation  was  in 
striking  contrast  to  the  irregularity  of  employment  in  the  build- 
ing trades.  The  census  of  1910  credited  Springfield  with  ap- 
proximately 1,000  steam  railway  and  200  street  railway  employes. 
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The  situation  as  to  wages  in  these  two  branches  of  transporta- 
tion, however,  differed  widely.  On  the  steam  railroads  the  men 
had  been  able  through  organization  to  bargain  for  fairly  good 
wage  rates.  For  instance,  of  two  switchmen  who  were  inter- 
viewed and  whose  cases  were  illustrative,  one  was  earning  $115, 
the  other  $130  a  month.  A  foreman  was  paid  $63  and  an  in- 
spector $50  a  month,  while  a  machinist  earned  $22  a  week  and  a 
fireman  $18.  Hourly  rates  of  pay  were  generally  higher  in  the 
building  trades  than  among  railway  workers,  but  the  railroad 
men  received  greater  annual  incomes  because  of  the  longer  work 
day,  seven-day  labor,  and  the  greater  regularity  of  work  prevail- 
ing in  the  industry. 

Organization  of  the  street  railway  employes  in  Springfield,  on 
the  other  hand,  had  never  been  accomplished.  This  was  reflected 
in  the  wage  rates  which  prevailed.  Motormen  and  conductors 
were  paid  the  same  rate.  After  two  trial  weeks  without  pay  they 
began  receiving  wages  at  19  cents  an  hour,  and  were  increased  one 
cent  per  hour  each  year  until  they  reached  the  maximum  of  24 
cents.  The  custom  had  also  been  established  of  giving  each  man 
a  suit  of  clothes  each  year  after  five  years  of  service,  and  after 
ten  years,  an  overcoat  in  addition.  During  State  Fair  week,  when 
the  cars  are  specially  crowded,  they  were  paid  an  additional  two 
cents  an  hour.  Thus  with  seven-day  labor  their  weekly  earnings 
ranged  from  $11.97  a  week  for  beginners  on  the  nine-hour  shift 
to  $16.80  for  experienced  men  on  the  ten-hour  shift.  Occasionally 
men  earned  extra  money  by  making  special  trips  outside  their 
regular  hours. 

Laundries 

The  five  laundries  in  Springfield,  which  were  employing  women 
chiefly,  seemed  to  be  relatively  little  affected  by  seasonal  or  finan- 
cial depressions.  A  regular  force  was  given  steady  employment, 
which  at  certain  times  of  the  year — at  Christmas  and  during 
State  Fair  week — ^was  increased  by  a  few  extra  workers.  In 
spite  of  the  ten-hour  day,  the  earnings  of  the  women  were  low. 
The  beginning  wage  for  girls  sixteen  years  of  age  in  one  establish- 
ment at  the  time  of  this  inquiry  was  nine  to  10  cents  an  hour;  in- 
creases were  made  as  workers  gained  experience  until  a  maximum 
of  13  to  14  cents  was  reached.     Much  of  the  laundry  work  in 
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Springfield  was  paid  for  at  piece  rates,  but  the  earnings  of  piece 
workers  did  not  greatly  exceed  those  of  workers  paid  by  the  hour. 
A  glance  at  the  payroll  in  one  laundry  showed  several  girls  earning 
$4.50  a  week,  others  as  high  as  $12,  but  the  average  sum  tms  about 
$6,00.  The  wages  paid  to  men  were  somewhat  higher — ^$2.00 
a  day  to  men  who  operated  washing  and  drying  machines,  while 
the  head  washer  in  one  laundry  earned  $3.00  a  day. 

Reports  from  individual  workers  corroborated  the  statements 
of  employers.  A  shirt  bosom  ironer,  for  instance,  with  three 
years'  experience,  earned  from  $6.50  to  $7.00  a  week;  a  sorter, 
twenty- two  years  old,  earned  $6.00  to  $7.00;  a  shaker  earned 
$6.00  a  week;  a  mangle  girl  12  cents  an  hour  or  $7.20  a  week; 
a  marker  with  ten  years'  experience  rarely  made  over  $8.00  a 
week.*  Thus  the  low  wage  rates  in  this  industry  to  a  considerable 
extent  counteract  the  advantages  accruing  through  regular  work 
the  year  round. 

Mercantile  Establishments 

In  mercantile  establishments  conditions  as  to  wage  rates  and 
regularity  of  employment  were  much  the  same  as  in  laundries. 
Rates  are  low  when  compared  with  the  earnings  of  factory 
workers,  but  for  most  employes  the  work  was  regular  the  year 
round.  The  exception  was  where  extra  workers  were  brought  in 
during  special  rush  periods,  such  as  State  Fair  week  and  Easter 
and  the  Christmas  holidays;  and  though  the  number  of  these 
workers  was  sometimes  large,  the  duration  of  their  employment 
was  brief.  One  department  store  during  the  Christmas  holidays 
increased  its  force  from  1 15  to  165  workers — ^43  per  cent;  another 
increased  its  force  10  per  cent  during  the  rush  periods.  A  five- 
and-ten-cent  store  with  a  normal  force  of  35  increased  it  to  62 

•  A  report  of  the  Social  Survey  Committee  of  the  Consumers'  League  of 
Oregon  issued  in  January,  19 13,  gave  the  following  rates  of  pay  of  laundry 
workers  in  Portland.  The  Springfield  rates  are  seen  to  be  lower.  If  there  is 
any  difference  in  the  cost  of  living  between  the  Pacific  coast  and  the  Central 
states,  it  is  probably  not  sufficiently  great  to  balance  the  differences  in  wages. 

Markers Si .50  per  day 

Starch-room  workers 15,  I7>^,  and  20  cents  per  hour 

Manglers S1.35  to  $1.50  per  day 

Ironers Si. 50  to  S2.00  per  day 

Folders Si. 25  to  S1.35  per  day 
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during  the  last  State  Fair  week,  and  to  114  during  the  Christmas 
rush.  None  of  the  stores  visited  reported  any  difficulty  in  secur- 
ing extra  help  during  such  periods.  There  seemed  to  be  many 
persons  in  the  city  ready  to  take  advantage  of  a  few  odd  days  of 
employment  which  held  out  no  hope  of  developing  into  anything 
permanent.  In  fact,  there  seemed  to  be  no  dearth  of  women  and 
girls  anxious  to  become  sales  clerks,  for  all  the  stores  visited  kept 
rather  extensive  waiting  lists  and  were  forced  to  turn  away  many 
applicants.  This  liberal  margin  of  available  labor  undoubtedly 
accounts  to  a  large  extent  for  the  low  wage  rates  which  obtain 
in  many  Springfield  stores. 

All  the  stores,  however,  must  not  be  classed  together,  for  some 
which  deal  in  relatively  higher  priced  commodities  need  a  more 
capable  sales  force  than  others — particularly  than  the  five-and- 
ten-cent  stores — ^and  consequently  pay  higher  wages.  Except 
for  one  woman  who  received  $25  per  week  and  whose  duties  in- 
cluded more  than  those  of  an  ordinary  sales  clerk,  the  wages  of 
sales  girls  in  the  department  stores  of  Springfield  ran  from  $4.00 
to  about  $9.00  a  week.  The  manager  of  one  department  store 
stated  that  the  average  wage  of  his  sales  girls  was  from  $6.00  to 
$7.00;  the  superintendent  of  another  fixed  the  average  for  his 
sales  girls  at  from  $7.00  to  $8.00.  A  sales  girl  interviewed  in  her 
home  who  had  been  with  the  last  named  store  for  nine  months 
and  who  was  earning  $4.50  thought  that  most  of  the  girls  got 
from  $5.00  to  $6.00.  The  manager  declined  to  furnish  detailed 
information  regarding  wage  rates.  At  a  third  store  it  was  stated 
that  sales  girls  made  from  $7.00  to  $10.  Of  nine  in  this  store 
receiving  less  than  $7.00,  the  manager  said  six  earned  $6.00,  the 
other  three,  $4.00.  A  chief  sales  girl  in  one  part  of  this  store, 
visited  in  her  home,  had  been  with  the  store  for  five  years  and 
was  earning  $7.00.  Most  of  the  sales  girls,  she  said,  got  from 
$4.00  to  $5.00. 

The  following  list  shows  the  wages  received  by  nine  depart- 
ment store  girls  interviewed  in  their  homes  during  the  course  of 
this  investigation.  These  girls  were  members  of  the  families  of 
wage-earners  interviewed  for  other  purposes  and  so  were  selected 
entirely  at  random. 
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Age 

Kind  of  work 

Years  in  store 

Weekly  wages 

21 

Chief  sales  girl 

5 

$7.00 

20 

Sales  girl 

2 

6.00 

20 

Office  worker 

4 

6.00 

18 

Sales  girl 

4 

6.00 

20 

Sales  girl 

a 

•    * 

S-oo 

22 

Sales  girl 

2 

S-oo 

17 

Sales  girl 

y* 

4.50 

17 

Stock  girl 

2 

4.00 

17 

Office  worker 

I 

4.00 

^  Exact  period  could  not  be  stated. 

Of  these  girls,  two  had  attended  high  school,  one  had  taken  a 
course  in  business  college,  and  two  were  attending  evening  school, 
all  of  which  seemed  to  indicate  some  ambition  to  advance.  Yet, 
as  the  table  shows,  the  weekly  wage  even  after  several  years  at 
work  was  very  low. 

In  addition  to  the  force  of  sales  girls  the  department  stores 
employed  many  younger  girls  as  check  girls  and  bundle  wrappers. 
At  two  of  the  stores  these  girls  started  at  $3.00  a  week.  At  a  third 
the  manager  said  they  started  at  $2.50,  but  the  chief  sales  girl, 
above  mentioned,  was  sure  some  were  still  starting  as  low  as  $2.00. 


Five-and-Ten-Cent  Stores 

In  three  five-and-ten-cent  stores  the  number  of  sales  girls 
varies  from  21  in  the  first  store  to  30  in  the  second  and  35  in  the 
third.  As  in  the  department  stores,  however,  additional  workers 
were  taken  on  at  State  Fair  week  and  the  Christmas  holidays. 
One  manager  more  than  tripled  his  force  during  the  midwinter 
rush  period  of  1913-14.  These  stores,  moreover,  were  doing  an 
unusual  business  on  Saturday  and  were  regularly  taking  on  extra 
girls,  one  establishment  nearly  doubling  its  sales  force  for  that 
one  day  in  the  week. 

No  check  girls  or  bundle  wrappers  are  employed  in  the  Spring- 
field five-and-ten-cent  stores,  but  the  wages  of  sales  girls  were  very 
low.  The  average  wage  was  from  $4.00  to  $5.00  per  week.  One 
store  started  new  recruits  at  $4.00,  one  at  from  $3.60  to  $4.00, 
and  the  third  sometimes  started  them  at  $3.50.    The  maximum 
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rate  for  most  positions  was  $5.00,  but  a  few  special  tasks,  like 
work  at  the  music  counter,  which  required  piano  playing,  paid 
more.  After  seven  years'  experience  a  sales  girl  in  one  of  these 
stores  was  earning  only  $5.00, 

All  three  of  these  stores  employed  only  girls  who  were  living 
at  home.  **They  are  better  girls  and  aren't  so  apt  to  go  wrong," 
explained  one  manager.  Another  was  more  frank:  ''A  girl  can 
clothe  herself  on  what  she  gets,"  he  said,  **  but  she  can't  pay  board 
without  going  wrong  or  stealing.  We  only  want  girls  who  live  at 
home  and  don't  have  to  pay  boards  As  a  matter  of  fact,  girls  fre- 
quently did  give  way  to  the  temptation  to  steal — ^a  temptation 
made  more  compelling  by  their  low  wages.  This  happened  fre- 
quently enough  to  lead  the  management  at  one  store  to  employ 
one  girl  at  $5.00  per  week  whose  principal  duty  was  to  report 
sales  clerks  who  tried  to  supplement  their  wages  by  appropriating 
merchandise  to  their  own  uses.  When  such  cases  were  discovered 
there  was  no  publicity.  The  stores  want  none.  The  girls  were 
quietly  dropped  without  being  told  the  reasons  for  their  dis- 
charge— a  procedure  which  itself  is  open  to  serious  objection 
since  it  does  not  afford  the  accused  any  chance  to  vindicate  her- 
self in  case  she  has  been  falsely  accused  and  which  may  therefore 
do  her  great  injustice. 

Because  of  the  low  wages  paid  in  these  stores  the  girls  leave  as 
they  grow  older  and  are  forced  to  become  to  a  greater  degree  self- 
supporting.  Most  of  the  sales  girls  were  from  sixteen  to  eighteen 
years  old,  some  even  younger,  and  the  managers  had  seized  upon 
this  fact  as  an  excuse  for  paying  low  wages.  Their  claim  was 
that  five-and-ten-cent  store  sales  girls  were  merely  serving  their 
apprenticeships  preparatory  to  advancement.  "When  girls  come 
to  me,"  said  the  manager  of  one  store,  **and  say  that  they  have 
an  offer  of  $6.00  or  $7.00  from  one  of  the  department  stores,  I  tell 
them  to  go  by  all  means,  for  their  work  here  has  been  only  an 
apprenticeship."  Their  places  are  filled  by  girls  who  begin  at 
the  lower  starting  rate.  From  our  observation  of  these  stores, 
however,  we  have  very  serious  doubts  as  to  whether  much  experi- 
ence of  real  value  is  acquired  in  the  so-called  apprenticeship  train- 
ing; for  five-and-ten-cent  store  sales  girls  get  little  training  in  the 
selection  or  display  of  goods,  in  knowledge  of  stock  or  even  in 
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making  out  sales  checks,  and  most  important  of  all  in  the  psy- 
chology of  selling,  all  of  which  are  essential  in  department  store 
salesmanship.  One  wonders,  moreover,  whether  the  girl  who 
after  seven  years  was  receiving  $5.00  a  week  was  considered  as 
still  serving  an  apprenticeship! 


WOMENiS  WAGES 


SaSO  toS400  beginning  wage 
S&OO  maximum  except  for 
5  out  of  80  girls 

A  manager    said: 

'ytm  choose  girls  who  live  at  home 
t>ecause  a  girl  carft  pay  l>oard  on 
Mfhat  she  gets  and  not  go  wrong 
or  steal* 


The  Excuse  Given 

Clerking  in  a  5&  10^  Store  is  an 
apprenticeship  for  clerking  elsewhere* 


BUT  WHAT  DO  THEY  LEARN? 

They  doni  make  out  sales  checks 
They  don't  jud^  or  select  goods 
They  doni  display  articles  for  sale 


\Va(.ks  in  Fivk-ano-ten-cknt  Storks 
Panel  from  SprinKtii-hl  Sur\cy  Kxhihition 

That  such  wa^rs  are  too  lou'  is  too  clear  to  need  argument.  The 
best  method  toward  incriMsinR  want's  in  these  stores,  however,  is 
not  so  clear.    The  workers  are  neither  orvjanizi^tl  nor  protected  by 
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minimum  wage  laws,  and  the  fact  must  be  acknowledged  that  the 
wages  are  very  largely  the  result  of  the  working  of  the  laws  of 
demand  and  supply.  Employers,  as  a  rule,  pay  no  more  than  is 
necessary  to  get  workers;  and  these  take  the  highest  paid  posi- 
tions which  offer  the  kind  of  work  they  wish  to  do  and  can  do. 
It  happens  that  the  position  of  sales  girl  in  a  five-and-ten-cent 
store  requires  no  experience,  little  real  ability,  and  not  a  very 
high  grade  of  personal  equipment  in  manner  and  bearing.  Ob- 
viously there  are  a  large  number  of  persons  not  able  to  command 
other  positions  who  can  do  this  work  with  reasonable  satisfaction. 
A  good  many  girls,  moreover,  who  might  make  better  wages  in 
factory  work,  are  either  not  strong  enough  or  really  prefer  to  be 
sales  girls  at  lower  wages.  The  result  is  that  the  supply  of  girls 
wishing  to  get  work  in  the  five-and-ten-cent  stores  is  large,  and 
employers  are  able  to  secure  all  they  need  at  a  very  low  rate  of 
pay.  One  manager  even  thought  he  was  paying  more  than  he 
needed  to.  "I  have  no  difficulty  in  getting  girls,**  he  said;  "I 
have  difficulty  in  keeping  them  away.  Young  and  old  apply, 
five  and  six  a  day;  and  I  could  hire  all  I  want  at  $2.50  a  week.** 

It  is  not  surprising,  under  such  conditions,  that  wages  are  low; 
and  except  in  rare  instances  it  does  not  seem  likely  that  employers 
will  very  soon  raise  wage  rates  voluntarily  to  any  appreciable 
extent  above  the  level  fixed  by  supply  and  demand.  Increase 
will  need  to  come  through  some  means  which  will  apply  to  all 
employers  alike  and  which  will  make  the  wage  advances  com- 
pulsory. 

Summary  and  Recommendations  for  Improvement 

• 

Regarding  wages  and  regularity  of  employment,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  the  income  of  workers  must  be  measured  not 
only  by  wage  rates  but  also  by  the  regularity  of  employment. 
Annual  earnings  are  a  better  index  of  wage  conditions  than  rates 
per  day  or  week. 

Coal  miners  represent  one  of  the  largest  occupation  groups  in 
Springfield,  roughly  2,500  residents  in  the  city  being  so  employed. 
Wa^e  rates  are  determined  biennially  by  agreements  between  the 
operators  and  the  unions.  The  great  majority  of  workers  are 
paid  by  the  ton  of  coal  mined.     Many  of  the  miners  (exclusive 
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of  miners'  helpers  and  other  mine  workers)  are  able  to  make  as 
high  as  $5.00  a  day  when  there  is  plenty  of  work.  But  work  is 
very  irregular;  out  of  more  than  300  possible  working  days  in  the 
year  ending  June,  1913 — the  last  year  before  this  investigation — 
the  mines  in  Sangamon  County  operated  an  average  of  only  181 
days,  or  only  three-fifths  of  the  time.  Drivers,  timbermen,  and 
others  paid  by  the  day  earn  less  than  miners  whose  pay  is  by  the 
ton  of  coal  mined,  and  therefore  are  affected  even  to  a  greater 
extent  by  the  irregularity  of  the  work.  All  are  affected  also  by 
the  fact  that  on  many  days  when  the  mines  operate  they  run  at 
less  than  capacity  and  do  not  give  employment  to  all  the  men  in 
their  employ. 

Some  of  the  workers  during  slack  periods  try  to  fill  in  the  time 
with  other  work,  but  there  are  difficulties  against  accomplishing 
much  in  this  way,  chief  among  them  being  that  the  free  days  are 
scattered  irregularly  through  the  year  and  that  few  of  the  men 
possess  skill  in  other  occupations.  The  great  majority  find  it 
either  impracticable  or  impossible  to  combine  much  other  work 
with  mining.  The  result  is  that  wages  for  a  large  proportion  of  the 
men  are  below  the  minimum  needs  of  an  average  family  of  jive  per- 
sons as  shown  by  and  based  on  budget  studies  made  even  before  the 
recent  advances  in  the  cost  of  living. 

The  cause  of  the  irregular  mine  work  is  found  partly  in  the 
nature  of  the  Illinois  coal,  which  if  left  exposed  loses  some  of  its 
heat  value  and  therefore  production  is  made  to  vary  with  the 
varying  seasonal  demand.  Another  cause  is  found  in  the  bien- 
nial agreements  which  result  in  overproduction  in  the  months 
immediately  prior  to  the  expiration  of  old  agreements.  The 
operation  of  too  many  mines  is  also  a  factor. 

Irregularity  of  employment  was  found  also  in  the  manufactur- 
ing and  mechanical  industries.  Out  of  something  over  3,700 
employes  in  49  establishments  for  which  data  were  available, 
about  half  had  full-time  employment  in  1913;  workdays  for  the 
other  half  ranged  from  130  to  275  for  the  year.  Over  400  em- 
ployes were  in  establishments  that  operated  less  than  250  days. 
And  some  of  the  establishments  did  not  operate  on  full  time  on  all 
the  days  they  were  open.  Brickmaking  was  the  most  seasonal 
of  the  industries  in  the  manufacturing  and  mechanical  groups. 
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In  a  few  of  these  industries  attempts  were  being  made  to  reduce 
the  irregularity  of  employment,  but  these  had  not  got  very  far. 

Wages  in  these  work  places  varied  so  much  from  industry  to 
industry  and  from  one  job  to  another  that  exactitude  is  impos- 
sible, except  that  unskilled  labor  received  from  $1,75  to  $2,00  a 
day — a  large  proportion  not  over  $1.80.  This  wage  together  with 
unsteady  work  kept  men  always  on  the  border  line  of  poverty, 
with  the  result  that  in  emergencies,  sickness,  accident,  or  unem- 
ployment, their  families  were  forced  to  seek  charitable  aid.  This 
amounts  in  many  cases  to  the  subsidizing  by  the  community  of 
establishments  where  wages  are  so  low  that  the  public  and  charit- 
ably inclined  people  have  to  make  up  the  wage  deficits. 

In  the  groups  above  the  unskilled  workers  the  figures,  as  far 
as  they  permit  classification,  appeared  to  show  that  the  great 
bulk  of  the  employes  received  wages  ranging  from  $2.00  to  $3.75. 
A  small  proportion  received  as  much  as  $5.00  and  $6.00  a  day. 
In  a  few  cases  where  earnings  were  determined  on  the  basis  of 
piece  work  some  dissatisfaction  was  found  regarding  the  methods 
used  in  fixing  the  rates. 

Work  in  the  building  trades,  construction  work,  and  in  street 
paving  is  very  much  affected  by  weather  conditions  and  change 
of  season.  Wage  rates  are  fairly  high  in  these  trades,  but  the 
large  amount  of  idle  time  brings  the  yearly  income  down  to  a 
point  where  many  families  find  it  difficult  to  meet  ordinary  house- 
hold expenses. 

Among  the  1,000  to  i,200  steam  railroad  and  street  railway 
employes  there  was  much  greater  regularity  of  work.  Wages 
among  the  steam  railroad  men  who  were  organized  ranged  from 
$12  to  $30  per  week.  Wages  of  the  street-car  men  ran  from 
$11.97  to  $16.80  per  week.  The  seven-day  week  prevailed  for  both 
groups  of  railway  workers. 

Laundry  work  was  fairly  regular  through  the  year,  but  wages 
were  very  low,  especially  for  the  women  workers,  who  averaged 
about  $6.00  per  week. 

In  mercantile  establishments  work  was  also  fluite  regular  the 
year  round  but  rates  were  low.  The  weekly  wage  for  sales  girls 
in  department  stores  averaged  between  S5.00  and  S6.00.  A  num- 
ber of  check  girls  and  bundle  wrappers  received  only  $J.00  to  $4,00. 
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Wages  in  the  five-and-ten-cent  stores  were  still  lower,  the  aver- 
age for  sales  girls  being  from  $4.00  to  $5.00  per  week,  a  rate  which 
some  of  the  store  managers  inferentially  acknowledged  could  be 
maintained  only  because  most  of  the  girls  lived  at  home  and  had 
no  board  to  pay.  The  wage  was  clearly  too  low  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. 

Measures  Recommended 

Consideration  of  a  number  of  measures  for  improving  wage 
conditions  in  the  mines  has  already  been  urged;  among  them, 
greater  effectiveness  in  the  work  of  public  employment  agencies; 
regularizing  the  industry  through  larger  summer  production; 
government  regulation  which  prevents  the  opening  of  new  mines 
until  there  is  commercial  need  for  them;  earlier  negotiations 
toward  agreements  between  the  operators  and  the  unions;  and 
the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  take  up  the  study  of  unem- 
ployment insurance.  The  first  of  these  measures,  which  relates 
to  the  work  of  the  state  employment  agencies  also,  applies  in 
greater  or  less  degree  to  the  other  occupations  besides  mining, 
and  because  of  its  importance  needs  further  consideration. 

State  Free  Employment  Office 

As  far  as  income  is  affected  by  unemployment,  some  relief 
should  be  afforded  through  the  development  of  efficient  ma- 
chinery for  bringing  together  the  man  out  of  work  and  the  em- 
ployer needing  workers.  This  of  course  is  the  function  of  the  state 
employment  offices. 

In  the  eight  public  free  employment  offices  located  in  the  larger 
cities  of  Illinois,  the  state  had  thus  made  some  provision  up  to 
the  time  of  the  survey  for  helping  the  man  out  of  work  to  find 
employment;  but  the  office  located  in  Springfield  at  least  had 
not  reached  a  high  state  of  efficiency.* 

*  In  the  period  between  the  holding  of  the  Springfield  Survey  exhibition, 
where  the  facts  on  the  Springfield  employment  office  were  first  presented  to  the 
public,  and  the  time  of  publication  of  the  full  report,  an  Illinois  commission 
on  unemployment,  consisting  of  three  representatives  of  labor,  three  of  em- 
ployers, and  three  of  the  public,  was  established  to  report  to  the  next  (19 17) 
legislature.  It  is  without  funds,  however,  as  its  appropriation  has  been  de- 
clared illegal  by  the  courts.  In  connection  with  the  state  employment  offices 
a  general  advisory  board  has  been  established  to  investigate  and  deal  with 
unemployment.  The  appropriation  for  this  board  is  too  small  for  much  to 
be  accomplished. 
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The  office  was  centrally  located  at  307H  South  Sixth  Street, 
on  the  second  floor  of  a  business  building.  The  staff  consisted  of  a 
superintendent,  who  was  formerly  a  mine  manf^r,*  an  assis- 
tant superintendent,  who  was  formerly  a  jail  keeper,  a  woman 


Spkingpield  Ehfloyhent  Office 

The  office  is  on  the  eecond  tloor:  the  entrance  on  the  ground  floor,  used  by 
both  men  and  women,  is  shown  at  the  bottom  of  the  picture. 

A  careful  study  of  the  Springlield  office  in  early  19 14  resulted  in  the  outlining 
of  a  number  of  detailed  recommendations  for  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the 
office  (see  page  loi)-  It  is  also  urged  that  all  the  state  employment  offices  be 
put  under  a  bureau  of  the  new  Department  of  Labor  and  Mining  recommended 
m  this  report 


clerk  in  charge  of  the  woman's  department,  a  stenographer,  and 
a  janitor.     Only  the  janitor  and  stenographer  were  required  to 

.  investigation  was  made,  and  a  new 
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pass  civil  service  tests.  The  others  were  appointed  by  the  gover- 
nor. Each  new  state  administration,  therefore,  means  a  new 
office  force,  a  situation  which  almost  necessarily  interferes  with 
efficient  conduct  of  the  work.  The  cost  of  maintaining  the 
Springfield  office  in  the  year  ending  September  30,  1913,  the  last 
before  our  investigation,  was  reported  to  be  $5,473. 

According  to  the  law  under  which  this  office  was  established 
its  activities  were  to  extend  not  only  to  manual  occupations,  but 
to  "professional  service  and  all  other  legitimate  occupations.'' 
On  account,  however,  of  the  lack  of  vigor  and  grasp  of  possi- 
bilities with  which  the  office  had  been  and  was  being  adminis- 
tered,* the  class  of  labor  served  by  it  was  almost  entirely  the  un- 
skilled. Of  3,773  positions  reported  to  have  been  secured  for 
men  in  the  year  ending  September  30,  1913,  practically  half  of 
the  applicants,  or  1,912,  were  recorded  as  getting  jobs  as  "la- 
borers, "  315  as  handy-men,  262  as  farmers  or  farm  laborers,  while 
the  positions  of  the  remainder,  about  one-third  of  all  the  appli- 
cants, were  divided  in  the  main  between  those  of  dish  washers, 
house  men,  porters,  teamsters,  and  drivers.  Almost  no  posi- 
tions were  secured  in  factories  or  offices  and  few  were  secured  in 
the  building  trades. 

Of  the  1,194  positions  reported  as  secured  for  women,  1,150, 
or  over  95  per  cent,  were  in  domestic  and  personal  service — 
chiefly  as  day  workers,  house  workers,  or  laundresses  in  private 
families,  hotels,  and  restaurants.  A  few  positions  were  secured 
in  offices,  but  none  in  stores  or  factories.  It  was  evident  that  the 
field  of  service  of  the  free  employment  office  had  been  restricted 
largely  to  the  service  of  unskilled  labor.  While  no  one  would  dis- 
pute the  importance  of  this  kind  of  assistance  to  laborers  in  the 
unskilled  trades.  It  was  nevertheless  clear  that  there  were  other 
important  groups  who  needed  the  service  also,  and  this  was  par- 
ticularly true  in  Springfield,  where  there  are  no  private  employ- 
ment agencies  operating. 

The  work  of  the  Springfield  employment  office  for  the  year 
ending  September  30,  1913,  is  shown  in  a  pamphlet  issued  by  the 
Illinois  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  A  few  facts  taken  from  this 
report  are  presented  in  Table  5. 
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TABLE    5. — RECORDED  APPLICATIONS   FOR   EMPLOYMENT  AND   FOR 

HELP  FILED  WITH  THE  SPRINGFIELD  FREE  EMPLOYMENT  OFFICE 

DURING  THE  YEAR   ENDING   SEPTEMBER  30,    I913* 


Applica- 
tions for 
employ- 
ment 
filed 

Positions 
secured 

Applica- 
tions for 

help 

filed 

Workers 
supplied 

Sex  of  person  ap- 
plying or  sought 

Number 

As  a  per 
cent  of 
applica- 
tions 

Number 

As  a  per 
cent  of 
applica- 
tions 

Male 
Female 

3.834 
1,213 

3.773 
M94 

98 
98 

3.923 
1.549 

3.773 
1. 194 

96 

77 

Total 

5.047 

4.967 

98 

5.472 

4.967 
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»  Taken  from  Free  Employment  Agency  report  issued  by  Illinois  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  19 13. 

Taken  as  they  stand,  these  figures  make  an  astonishingly  fine 
showing;  q8  per  cent  of  those  applying  for  employment  were  given 
employment!  The  figures,  however,  are  utterly  misleading. 
Ordinarily  ''applications"  for  work  were  recorded  at  the  Spring- 
field office  only  when  there  was  on  file  an  employer's  request  for 
help  of  some  kind.  In  other  words,  unless  the  jobs  were  already 
in  sight,  persons  seeking  work  did  not  as  a  rule  file  their  "appli- 
cations." "Applications  filed,**  therefore,  do  not  represent  the 
total  number  of  persons  applying  for  work.  Of  those  applying 
no  record  was  kept. 

Referring  to  the  table  again,  "positions  secured**  is  a  mis- 
nomer, for  it  referred  to  positions  to  which  applicants  were  re- 
ferred, but  experience  in  free  employment  offices  in  other  states 
shows  that  there  is  a  great  discrepancy  between  the  number  re- 
ferred to  jobs  and  the  number  securing  employment.  Some  never 
apply  for  the  positions  to  which  they  are  referred.  Some  arrive 
to  find  the  places  already  filled.  Some  applicants  do  not  meet 
the  approval  of  employers,  and  in  other  cases  workers  them- 
selves, upon  learning  more  regarding  the  jobs,  decide  they  would 
not  like  the  work.  As  a  matter  of  fact  those  in  charge  of  the 
Springfield  public  employment  office  had  no  real  information  as  to 
the  number  of  positions  actually  secured  for  workers. 

These  erroneous  figures  would  not  be  of  much  importance  if 
it  was  merely  a  matter  of  false  statistics,  but  it  is  more  serious 
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than  that.  The  figures  revealed  two  vital  weaknesses  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  free  employment  office:  first,  that  there  was 
no  follow-up  work  to  see  whether  applicants  referred  to  positions 
actually  secured  them;  second,  that  in  cases  where  no  position 
was  open  for  an  applicant  when  he  applied,  no  further  effort  was 
made  to  secure  work  for  him. 

The  seriousness  of  the  first  condition  is  illustrated  when  an 
employer  asks  that  a  workman  be  sent  him  and  the  free  employ- 
ment agency  sends  a  man  who  never  shows  up.  When  this  hap- 
pens once  or  twice  the  employer  comes  to  look  upon  the  em- 
ployment office  as  undependable,  and  ceases  to  use  it  when  he 
wants  help.  Indeed,  we  may  go  further.  The  duty  of  the  em- 
ployment office  is  to  fill  the  position  no  matter  how  many  persons 
need  to  be  sent.  In  every  case,  therefore,  in  which  the  worker 
sent  fails  to  fulfill  the  requirements  of  the  position  the  public  em- 
ployment office,  if  it  ceases  its  effort  to  supply  some  one  who  will 
meet  the  requirements,  falls  below  its  responsibility  to  both  the 
employer  and  to  other  workers. 

The  importance  of  the  second  shortcoming  of  the  Springfield 
agency  is  illustrated  when  an  artisan  applies  for  work  and  no 
request  calling  for  a  ,man  of  his  trade  is  already  on  file.  No 
record  is  made  of  this  application  for  a  job  and  thus  he  receives 
no  help  even  though  half  an  hour  after  he  leaves  the  office  an 
employer  calls  for  just  such  an  employe.  The  absolute  necessity 
of  keeping  systematically  filed  and  workable  records  of  all  appli- 
cations for  work,  if  the  office  aims  at  efficiency,  and  at  handling 
a  reasonable  share  of  the  work  that  ought  to  come  to  it,  is  too 
obvious  to  require  argument  and  too  elementary  to  require  that 
it  be  dwelt  upon. 

Further  evidence  that  the  office  was  falling  short  of  its  oppor- 
tunity and  responsibility  was  found  in  the  fact  that  as  soon  as 
application  blanks  had  been  entered  in  the  register  prescribed  by 
law,  the  blanks  were  piled — not  filed — in  a  store  room  where  they 
had  been  accumulating  since  the  office  was  opened  five  years 
before.  If  an  applicant  appeared  a  second  time,  a  second  blank 
was  made  out  and  he  was  compelled  to  answer  again  the  same  list 
of  questions  asked  on  his  first  appearance;  and  the  method  was 
the  same  for  later  visits.     Since  these  were  not  filed  in  a  way  to 
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allow  for  easy  or  quick  reference,  the  blanks  soon  became  difficult 
to  locate;  and  with  no  index  system  to  assist  in  handling  applica- 
tions recorded  on  the  official  register,  it  is  evident  either  that  the 
office  procedure  was  not  workable  or  that  when  used  at  all  it 
involved  an  unnecessary  waste  of  time. 

This  procedure,  or  lack  of  system,  moreover,  works  against 
the  usefulness  of  the  employment  agency  in  another  way.  It 
does  not  allow  for  such  consideration  of  the  data  recorded  as 
would  help  toward  a  better  understanding  of  the  needs  of  the 
unemployed  on  the  one  hand  and  of  those  needing  workers  on  the 
other.  Some  agencies  in  other  states  have  discovered  that  syste- 
matic records  can  be  made  to  furnish  information  regarding 
wages,  hours  of  work,  steadiness  of  employment,  willingness  of 
employers  to  co-operate  with  the  agency,  and  facts  which  should 
be  of  great  value  in  meeting  employers'  precise  needs  and  in 
placing  applicants  in  the  right  kinds  of  jobs.  That  is  a  long  step 
ahead  of  the  method  found  in  the  Springfield  office  where  the 
person  sent  to  employers  was  as  a  rule  the  first  chance  applicant 
who  happened  into  the  office  asking  for  the  kind  of  work  des- 
cribed by  them. 

Springfield  and  Milwaukee  Employment  Offices 

Comparison  of  the  Springfield  free  employment  office  with  the 
free  employment  office  of  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  showed  how 
the  work  in  Springfield  might  be  made  effective.  There  the 
janitor  and  stenographer  were  the  only  employes  appointed  by 
civil  service  tests;  in  Milwaukee  all  employes  are  so  selected. 
In  Springfield,  except  for  a  small  entryway,  there  was  no  waiting 
room  for  male  applicants;  in  Milwaukee  separate  offices  are  main- 
tained for  men  and  women  and  there  are  two  waiting  rooms  for 
male  workers,  one  for  unskilled  labor  and  farm  hands,  the  other 
for  skilled  workers.  Experience  has  shown  that  this  latter  pro- 
vision is  necessary  if  an  office  is  to  serve  both  skilled  and  unskilled 
workers.  In  Springfield,  as  has  been  said,  applications  for  work 
were  ordinarily  accepted  only  when  applicants  could  be  referred 
immediately  to  positions;  in  Milwaukee  effort  is  made  to  register 
all  applicants  and  to  find  work  for  them.  In  Springfield  applica- 
tion blanks  were  piled  away  in  a  store  room;  in  Milwaukee* they 
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are  placed  first  in  a  "waiting"  file,  and  when  positions  are  secured 
they  are  transferred  to  a  permanent  file,  so  placed  as  to  be  con- 
veniently referred  to  by  the  clerk  who  receives  applications.  In 
Springfield  when  an  applicant  was  sent  to  a  position  his  record 
was  closed:  in  Milwaukee  he  is  given  an  unstamped  post  card  to 
be  deli\-cred  to  the  employer,  who  is  requested  to  post  it  after 
indicating  whether  the  applicant  is  given  employment.  If  in 
the  course  of  a  few  days  the  card  has  not  been  returned,  the 


,(i;i-m-\  i»iiiiiuiiiiiato  «ith  ttio  enipi.^\or  over  the  It-U'phone  to 
ii!-.M\»-r  the  rx-~iilt.  t>nlv  .\!tt'r  a  |>i-iti,.n  is  .uiu.illy  taken  is  it 
.-i-;iii;rtl  a;io!'.i:  th.>^  r!'.!<>l.  In  Spnii»;*!t!,l  no  W[!Ui'::<idered 
plan*  ha,l  Ixvn  laid  to  pain  the  >-i>-o|><;aT:>*n  of  omplovt-rs  and 
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the  Other  hand,  of  all  the  factory  and  store  managers  and  other 
employers  interviewed  in  the  course  of  this  investigation,  and  it 
was  a  goodly  number,  not  one  took  the  Springfield  free  employ- 
ment agency  seriously  or  thought  that  it  was  rendering  an  im- 
portant service.  It  was  evident  that  its  methods  needed  radical 
revision  before  the  office  could  command  the  confidence  of  either 
employers  or  employes. 

Its  needs  may  be  listed  as  follows: 

1.  The  selection  of  officers  by  civil  service  tests  to  secure  more 
efficient  management  and  to  prevent  a  complete  change  of  force 
with  every  change  in  state  administration. 

2.  An  advisory  committee  of  representative  employers  and 
workers  in  order  to  secure  better  co-operation  between  employ- 
ers, workers,  and  the  bureau. 

3.  Rearrangement  of  office  space  so  as  to  supply  an  adequate 
waiting  room  for  applicants.  Separation  of  skilled  from  un- 
skilled workers  would  help  the  bureau  to  do  more  effective 
service  for  skilled  men. 

4.  An  adequate  record  system  of  applicants  for  work  and  for 
help.  Applications  not  yet  filled  should  be  kept  in  "waiting" 
or  ** current  business*'  files,  others  in  permanent  files. 

5.  All  applications  should  be  registered. 

6.  The  scope  of  activities  should  be  extended  to  include  skilled 
as  well  as  unskilled  workers. 

7.  More  adequate  funds  should  be  made  available  for  adver- 
tising in  Springfield  and  neighboring  districts,  and  to  provide 
salaries  large  enough  to  command  first-rate  ability  for  the  staff. 

The  Illinois  Efficiency  and  Economy  Committee,  which  has 
reported  since  this  subject  was  briefly  touched  upon  in  the  Spring- 
field Survey  Exhibition,  recommends  the  reorganization  of  the 
eight  independent  state  employment  offices  under  a  bureau  of  a 
new  department  of  labor.  We  concur  in  this  recommendation. 
But  whether  or  not  the  recommendation  is  followed  in  all  par- 
ticulars, the  need  for  some  form  of  central  control  over  these 
public  offices  is  clear.  Such  control  would  not  only  promote  more 
efficient  administrative  methods,  but  would  make  possible  ef- 
fective exchange  of  information  between  bureaus  so  that  not  only 
in  the  city,  but  throughout  the  state,  workers  could  be  sent  where 
needed;  and  as  far  as  possible  long  periods  of  unemployment, 
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which  SO  greatly  reduce  the  annual  earnings  of  so  many  workers, 
might  be  eliminated.  The  institution  of  improved  methods  in 
the  Springfield  office  should  not,  however,  wait  upon  this  cen- 
tralization plan. 

Wages  of  Skilled  Workers 

As  to  the  wages  of  skilled  and  semi-skilled  workers  in  the 
manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries,  the  building  trades, 
and  on  railroads,  one  hope  for  male  workers  who  at  present  are 
not  members  of  the  union  is  to  be  found  in  labor  organization. 
Some  of  the  Springfield  unions  in  the  past  have  been  relatively 
effective  in  improving  wage  conditions,  and  deserve  the  considera- 
tion of  all  workers. 

Facts  brought  out  by  recent  inquiries  which  show  large  losses 
to  the  business  due  to  frequent  changes  in  the  labor  force,  and 
other  studies  and  experiments,  are  tending  to  prove  that  the  em- 
ployer, as  well  as  the  worker,  suffers  when  work  is  irregular  and 
spasmodic.  Economy  in  business  management  appears  to  de- 
mand that  business  be  readjusted  so  that  changes  in  the  working 
force,  whether  the  result  of  seasonal  demands  for  products  or  of 
other  causes,  be  reduced  to  the  minimum. 

There  will  undoubtedly  still  be  a  certain  amount  of  work,  par- 
ticularly building  and  construction  work,  track  work,  and  street 
paving,  which  will  continue  to  be  more  or  less  seasonal.  The 
most  promising  relief  in  these  trades  seems  to  be  in  the  develop- 
ment, as  already  recommended,  of  a  much  higher  state  of  effi- 
ciency in  the  Illinois  public  employment  agencies. 

Wages  of  Unskilled  Workers 

The  problem  of  increasing  the  wages  of  unskilled  male  workers 
in  Springfield,  and  of  many  women  workers,  especially  in  laun- 
dries, five-and-ten-cent  stores  and  restaurants,  and  the  task  of 
reducing  the  irregularity  of  their  employment  is  by  no  means 
simple.  Up  to  the  present  the  labor  union  movement  has  made 
but  little  progress  with  this  type  of  workers.  They  for  the 
most  part  are  uneducated  and  to  a  great  extent  are  casual 
laborers.  In  cases  of  strike  they  also  are  easily  replaced.  Organ- 
ization among  them  has  been  almost  impossible,  and  they  have 
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had  to  accept  wages  determined  by  the  supply  and  demand  of  the 
labor  market.  The  result  has  been  insufficient  pay.  Organiza- 
tion among  them,  however,  should  not  be  considered  hopeless. 
The  unions  should  face  this  as  one  of  their  serious  problems,  and 
see  in  it  both  a  responsibility  and  an  opportunity  for  rendering 
service  to  a  group  of  workers  less  able  than  they  to  help  them- 
selves. 

In  the  case  of  sales  girls  in  the  mercantile  stores  and  of  some 
other  low-paid  women  workers,  another  measure  strongly  re- 
commended is  the  utilization  of  public  opinion  expressed  either 
through  constant  objection  to  low  wages  in  specific  cases  or 
through  consumers  withdrawing  patronage  from  stores  paying 
low  wages,  or  both.  The  first  method,  as  far  as  five-and-ten-cent 
stores  are  concerned,  however,  loses  some  of  its  force,  since  these 
stores  in  Springfield  are  owned  by  large  corporations  with  head- 
quarters elsewhere.  It  nevertheless  would  have  effect  even  in 
these  cases.  The  other  method,  sometimes  worked  out  through 
consumers'  leagues,  will  bring  results  if  well  organized  and  con- 
sistently pursued.  But  still  more  promising  action  toward  rais- 
ing low  wages  in  five-and-ten-cent  stores  seems  to  be  through 
minimum  wage  legislation  which  would  insure  to  girls  giving  the 
whole  of  their  working  time  to  their  employers  at  least  enough 
for  self-support. 

What  is  here  said  about  means  toward  wage  increases  of  five- 
and-ten-cent  store  sales  girls  applies  with  almost  equal  force  to 
all  low-paid  women  workers.  Minimum  wage  legislation  seems 
to  offer  the  most  promising  method  for  securing  a  wage  adequate 
for  self-support  of  girls  who  give  the  whole  of  their  working  time 
to  their  employment.  Such  legislation  has  been  enacted  in  Ar- 
kansas, California,  Colorado,  Kansas,  Massachusetts,  Minne- 
sota, Nebraska,  Oregon,  Utah,  Washington,  and  Wisconsin. 
While  it  has  not  been  in  operation  long  enough  in  these  states  to 
permit  of  final  conclusions,  where  given  a  fair  trial,  the  indica- 
tions are  that  it  is  improving  industrial  conditions  among  women 
workers. 

In  addition,  some  help,  although  of  a  slower  kind,  can  be  se- 
cured through  various  indirect  methods.     The  wage  problem  is 
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not  entirely  a  local  problem,  but  its  solution  depends  in  large 
measure,  of  course,  upon  the  action  of  localities. 

The  support  of  citizens  of  Springfield  is  therefore  urged  for  a 
number  of  measures  which  will  better  the  condition  of  the  low- 
paid  workers  in  Springfield  as  well  as  elsewhere.  Among  these 
are:  the  prohibition  of  child  labor  with  the  consequent  probable 
increase  in  the  demand  for,  and  in  the  wage  of,  adult  labor;  a 
corollary  of  this,  the  development  of  better  industrial  education 
for  children  now  of  school  age,  thus  preparing  the  coming  workers 
for  better  paid  and  higher  types  of  work;  the  establishment  of 
better  wage  rates  for  manual  labor  on  public  works;  and  the 
establishment  of  minimum  wage  standards. 

Most  of  these  measures  should  act  almost  immediately  in  bring- 
ing some  measure  of  relief  to  the  low  wage  and  unemployment 
situation.  The  time  when  a  system  of  unemployment  insurance 
will  probably  be  instituted,  if  at  all,  does  not  seem  near  enough 
to  offer  much  in  the  way  of  immediate  practical  improvement  of 
conditions.  Thorough  study  of  this  as  a  relief  measure,  never- 
theless, should  not  be  delayed,  and  is  strongly  urged. 
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V 
HOURS  OF  LABOR 

From  two  points  of  view  hours  of  labor  have  bearing  upon  social 
welfare:  first,  because  long  hours  of  work  seriously  affect  the 
workers'  wellbeing,  and  consequently  are  intimately  related  to 
public  health;  second,  because  they  affect  the  extent  and  possi- 
bilities of  wage-earners  participating  in  the  civic  life  and  activities 
of  the  community. 

As  to  the  first,  fatigue  is  the  result  of  the  poisoning  of  the  body 
by  waste  substances  produced  through  physical  activity.  This 
has  been  demonstrated  scientifically  by  running  a  dog  until  ex- 
hausted and  then  transfusing  some  of  its  blood  into  a  dog  that 
had  not  been  exercised.  The  latter  immediately  showed  signs  of 
fatigue.*  Work  produces  the  poison  of  fatigue,  and,  as  every 
one  knows,  if  work  is  continued  long  enough  a  point  of  exhaustion 
is  finally  reached — the  fatigue  poison  getting  the  upper  hand.  Of 
course  the  body  attempts  at  once  to  rid  itself  of  these  toxic 
impurities.  While  work  is  continued,  however,  in  most  occupa- 
tions at  least,  waste  products  are  created  faster  than  they  can  be 
thrown  off.  For  this  reason  people  are  unable  to  work  on  in- 
definitely but  are  forced  to  take  alternate  periods  of  work  with 
periods  of  rest.  If  good  health  is  to  continue,  these  periods  of 
rest  must  be  sufficient  to  permit  the  body,  by  functioning  nor- 
mally, to  Jthrow  off  the  fatigue  before  taking  up  new  work. 
Othen^'ise  cumulation  of  fatigue  will  gradually  exhaust  vitality 
and  undermine  health,  making  the  victim  unusually  subject  to 
disease  and  premature  old  age.  It  is  upon  the  basis  of  such  facts 
as  these  that  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  has  upheld  laws 
restricting  the  hours  of  women  and  children  as  the  legitimate  use 
of  the  police  power  of  the  state  for  the  protection  of  public  health. 

*  For  a  full  discussion  of  the  nature  and  effects  of  fatigue  see  (loldmark, 
Josephine:  Fatigue  and  Kfficiency.  Russell  Sage  Foundation  Publication. 
New  York,  Charities  Publication  Committee,  19 12. 
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As  to  the  effect  of  hours  of  work  upon  citizenship,  it  is  part  of 
the  principle  of  democracy  that  people  shall  have  leisure  time  to 
keep  themselves  informed  and  to  maintain  an  intelligent  interest 
in  public  affairs.  The  barrier  against  developing  such  civic  in- 
terests set  up,  for  example,  by  the  twelve-hour  day  and  seven- 
day  week  in  the  steel  industry,  which  still  obtain  to  a  considerable 
extent,  is  one  of  the  grounds  upon  which  the  industry  has  been 
severely  condemned  in  recent  years.  With  full  allowance  for 
all  the  mitigating  circumstances,  the  fact  nevertheless  remains 
that  such  conditions,  in  addition  to  other  unwholesome  effects, 
destroy  and  prevent  the  best  community  life. 

As  in  the  case  of  wages,  comprehensive  information  regarding 
hours  of  labor  was  difficult  to  secure,  for  the  working  day  varies 
not  only  from  industry  to  industry,  but  from  shop  to  shop,  and 
between  departments  of  the  same  shop.  The  sources  of  informa- 
tion upon  which  this  investigation  has  drawn  to  show  the  general 
situation  in  Springfield  were:  the  industrial  study  made  by  the 
Springfield  Commercial  Association  in  1914;  the  trade  unions; 
inspections  of  factories,  stores,  and  laundries  made  in  this  sur- 
vey, and  information  obtained  from  workers  in  their  homes. 


Hours  in  Manufacturing  Establishments 

For  wage-earners  in  the  Springfield  manufacturing  establish- 
ments fairly  complete  information  regarding  hours  of  labor  was 
available.  From  data  gathered  by  the  Springfield  Commercial 
Association  early  in  19 14  covering  72  manufacturing  establish- 
ments employing  3,981  workers,  the  number  including  a  very 
large  percentage  of  all  such  establishments  in  the  city,  certain 
significant  classifications  were  made  and  proportions  worked 
out.     These  are  presented  in  Tables  6  and  7. 

The  first  fact  to  be  noted  in  these  tables  is  that  the  great  major- 
ity of  the  workers  in  all  establishments — 85  per  cent — ^were 
working  nine  hours  or  more  per  day.  Only  13  per  cent  worked 
eight  hours  or  less.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  in  manufacturing 
at  least  the  eight-hour  day  toward  which  the  leaders  of  the  labor 
movement  throughout  the  country  are  working  was  still  a  good 
way  from  being  achieved  in  Springfield. 
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TABLE  6. — ^DAILY  HOURS  OF  WORK  AND  NLTklBER  OF  EMPLOYES  IN 
ORGANIZED    AND    UNORGANIZED    ESTABLISHMENTS. 

SPRINGFIELD,    I914 


Employes  in  manufacturing  establishments 

Daily  hours 
of  work 

Organized 

Lnorganized 

Total 

Number 

Per  cent 

Number   Percent 

Number 

Per  cent 

10 

61 

13 

1.307 

37 

1,368 

34 

9K 

30 

6 

22 

I 

52 

I 

9 

98 

21 

1.883 

54 

1,981 

50 

S}^ 

29 

6 

46 

I 

75 

2 

8 

252 

54 

73 

2 

325 

8 

7 

•  • 

180 

5 

180 

5 

Toul 

470 

100 

3.51 1 

100 

3,981 

100 

TABLE    7. — DAILY    HOURS    OF    WORK    IN    ORGANIZED    AND    UNOR- 
GANIZED   MANUFACTURING    ESTABLISHMENTS. 

SPRINGFIELD,    I914 


Manufacturing  establishments 

Daily  hours 
of  work 

Organized 

l-norganized 

Total 

Number 

Per  cent 

Number 

Per  cent 

Number 

Per  cent 

10 

2 

7 

19 

43 

21 

29 

9K 

I 

4 

I 

2 

2 

3 

9 

3 

II 

12 

27 

15 

21 

S'A 

2 

7 

2 

5 

4 

5 

8 

20 

71 

8 

18 

28 

39 

7 

•   • 

•  • 

2 

5 

2 

3 

Total 

28 

100 

44 

100 

72 

100 

On  the  other  hand  the  tables  show  shorter  hours  as  the  rule  in 
union  shops.  Among  employes  in  these  shops,  for  example,  54 
per  cent  had  an  eight-hour  day,  while  in  the  unorganized  estab- 
lishments only  7  per  cent  worked  eight  hours  or  less.  Only  13  per 
cent  of  the  men  in  the  union  shops,  moreover,  worked  ten  hours 
as  compared  with  37  per  cent  in  the  non-union  work  places. 
These  figures  tend  strongly  to  support  the  trade  unionists'  point 
that  organized  workers  are  able  to  gain,  and  do  gain,  for  them- 
selves advantages  which  workers  acting  individually  do  not  en- 
joy;  and  they  refute  the  claim  of  many  employers  who  oppose 
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organization  of  their  workers  that  they  voluntarily  grant  all  of 
the  benefits  which  employes  might  secure  through  the  union. 

Mine,  Building,  Railway,  and  Other  Workers 

We  have  seen  in  Table  6  that  the  majority  of  the  organized 
workers  in  manufacturing  establishments  had  gained  the  eight- 
hour  day.  This  was  probably  true  also  of  all  union  workers  in 
the  city,  as  is  suggested  by  the  list  which  follows,  in  which  the 
number  of  union  groups  working  the  eight-hour  day  is  seen  to  be 
large.  Some  of  the  eight-hour  groups,  such  as  miners,  represent 
very  large  numbers  of  workers. 

S<  ALK  OF  daily  HOURS  OF  W^ORK  OF  SPRINGFIELD  LABOR  UNIONS 


Eight  hours 

Nine  hours 

Ten  hours  or 
longer 

Miners  (about  2,500  workers) 

Brick  makers 

Ice  men  and  driv- 

Bricklayers,  masons,  hodcarricrs 

Machinists 

ers 

Meat    cutters  and 
butchers 

Painters,      decorators,      paper- 

Die  and  tool 

Barbers 

hangers 

makers 

Pluml>ers 

Boiler  makers 

Bartenders 

Carpenters 

Car  workers 

Brewery  drivers 

Structural  iron  workers 

Cement  workers 

Railway  employes 

Electrical  workers 

Iron  moulders 

Steam  and  operating  engineers 

Horseshoers 

Blacksmiths  and  hel[)ers 

Brewery  workers 

Sheet  metal  workers 

Team  drivers 

Stationary'  firemen 

Tailors 

Stone  cutters 

Bakers  and  confec- 
tioners 

Printers,  pressmen,  typesetters. 

Retail  clerks 

bookbinders,  etc. 

Cigar  makers 

Laundry  workers 

The  long  list  of  trades  in  the  eight-hour  column  indicates  some- 
thing of  what  lalM)r  organizations  have  been  able  to  accomplish 
in  rinlucing  hours;  for  in  the  not  distant  past  all  of  these  groups 
were  working  nine  hours  jxt  day  or  more.  Moreover,  even  in 
the  rase  of  some  trades  shown  in  the  ten-hour  column,  the  union 
hat!  redua»<l  hours.  The  brewery  drivers,  for  instance,  whose 
ten-hour  day  still  st^ems  long,  can  l<K)k  back  to  the  time  when  they 
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were  required  to  complete  their  rounds  regardless  of  time.  Like- 
wise ice  drivers  at  the  time  of  the  survey  were  required  to  work 
from  six  to  twelve  hours  per  day,  depending  on  the  weather, 
whereas  formerly  their  hours  extended  from  daylight  even  into 
the  night.  However,  until  more  of  the  occupation  groups  in  the 
ten-hour  column  are  moved  into  the  shorter  day  classes,  the 
Springfield  situation  must  be  considered  unsatisfactory. 

The  strongest  labor  union  group  in  Springfield  undoubtedly 
is  the  miners,  who  have  lo  local  unions  with  a  total  member- 
ship of  about  2,500.  The  mines  of  the  vicinity  are  run  on  a 
strictly  closed  shop  basis,  and  since  1898,  when  the  unions 
won  a  great  victory  in  this  industry,  the  eight-hour  day  has 
prevailed. 

Most  of  the  other  trades  represented  in  the  table,  however,  were 
not  100  per  cent  organized;  and  while  the  hours  given  are  those 
of  members  of  the  union,  other  workers  in  the  trade  were  working 
longer  hours.  This  was  true,  for  example,  of  many  boiler  makers, 
machinists,  iron  moulders,  and  carpenters.  The  trade  of  the 
boiler  maker  is  by  no  means  a  pleasant  one.  The  work  is  at- 
tended by  deafening  noise  and  the  workers  are  called  upon  to  per- 
form many  straining  acrobatic  feats  with  pneumatic  hammers 
and  red-hot  rivets  down  in  the  bowels  of  monster  boilers.  One 
instance  was  found,  moreover,  of  a  boiler  maker  who  in  one  week 
worked  practically  double  time.  Upon  occasions  he  had  worked 
from  Saturday  morning  through  to  Sunday  night — thirty-six 
hours  in  a  stretch — ^with  merely  time  off  for  his  meals.  In 
another  case  excessive  overtime  seriously  threatened  the  worker's 
health.  ** Working  so  long  nearly  kills  him,*'  his  wife  exclaimed, 
**I  won't  let  him  do  it  any  more  even  if  he  does  make  extra 
money."  This  man  had  frequently  been  injured  about  the  face 
and  eyes  by  bits  of  flying  steel  and  had  had  several  severe  electric 
shocks.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  accidents  have  been  found  to 
occur  in  larger  numbers  when  hours  are  long,  there  is  special 
reason  for  shorter  hours  in  these  occupations  involving  large 
physical  hazards. 

Employment  on  the  railroad  offers  an  illustration  of  a  combina- 
tion of  long  hours  with  work  requiring  strained  attention,  and 
with  fatal  results  waiting  as  a  penalty  for  relaxed  watchfulness. 
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Practically  all  of  the  i,ooo  men  connected  with  the  various  rail- 
roads running  into  Springfield  were  working  a  ten-hour  day  or 
night  as  the  case  might  be.  Irregular  hours  and  the  unbroken 
periods  of  work  for  week  after  week  and  month  after  month, 
without  a  regular  day  of  rest,  are  other  arduous  features  of  rail- 
way employment.  One  man,  for  instance,  a  railroad  employe 
for  the  last  nineteen  years,  a  switchman  at  the  time  interviewed, 
was  working  from  7  p.  m.  until  6,  7,  or  8  o'clock  and  sometimes 
even  later  the  following  morning.  When  going  to  work  he  never 
knew  whether  he  would  be  on  duty  ten,  twelve,  or  fourteen  hours. 
Seven-day  labor,  moreover ,  is  the  rule  in  the  railroad  business. 

In  the  hours  of  labor  of  railway  employes  the  public  has  a 
special  concern.  Railways  are  public  conveyances  and  if  hours 
are  so  long  as  to  cause  undue  fatigue  among  the  workers,  serious 
mishaps  involving  not  only  the  workers  but  the  travelling  public 
may  result.  On  this  account  most  of  the  states,  and  the  United 
States,  have  passed  laws  requiring  for  railway  workers  a  period 
of  rest,  usually  eight  hours,  after  a  long  stretch  of  work.  Illinois, 
however,  even  when  hours  of  labor  are  directly  a  matter  of  public 
concern,  has  never  seriously  endeavored  to  regulate  the  workday  of 
men  not  in  the  public  employ. 

Conditions  on  the  street  railway  were  similar  to  those  on  the 
steam  railroads,  though  the  nine-hour  day  was  more  common 
and  hours  more  regular.  The  conductors  and  motormen  were 
working  in  two  shifts,  one  from  6  a.  m.  to  3  p.  m.,  the  other  from 
3  p.  m.  until  midnight.  Because  the  runs  were  short,  men  were 
not  often  delayed  much  beyond  the  regular  schedule.  Hours 
thus  ran  from  nine  to  ten  per  day,  without  any  time  off  for  meals, 
which  had  to  be  eaten  as  best  they  could  while  on  duty.  Em- 
ployment, moreover,  was  on  a  seven-day  week  basis,  although  it  was 
possible  for  men  to  get  a  day  off  now  and  then,  with  loss  of  pay. 
Even  the  stokers  in  the  power  house,  where  the  work  is  so  hot 
that  they  must  work  in  two-hour  shifts,  were  regularly  reporting 
for  work  seven  days  a  week. 

Other  instances  of  seven-day  labor  Were  found  scattered 
throughout  the  city.  Messenger  boys  were  working  seven  days, 
and  the  same  held  true  for  bootblacks,  whose  hours  were  ex- 
cessively long  and  who  were  working  under  something  akin  to 
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the  padrone  system,  the  boys  being  boarded  and  housed  together 
by  their  employers.  At  one  stand  the  hours  of  the  boys,  who 
ranged  in  age  from  seventeen  to  twenty-one,  were  from  6:30 
a.  m.  to  9  p.  m.  on  weekdays — a  period  of  I4>^  hours — and  from 
6:30  a.  m.  to  II  p.  m.  on  Saturdays — idyi  hours!  In  addition 
to  this  they  worked  two  hours  on  Sundays,  making  a  work-week 
of  seven  days  and  over  ninety  hours* 

Another  example  of  excessive  hours  was  that  of  a  boy  of  eigh- 
teen who  worked  for  a  Springfield  transfer  company  seven  days 
a  week  from  3  or  3 :3o  in  the  morning  to  6  at  night,  with  only  two 
hours  off  for  meals.  His  hours  were  thus  from  twelve  and  a  half 
to  thirteen  a  day  and  from  eighty-seven  and  a  half  to  ninety- 
one  a  week.  Seven-day  labor,  however,  was  not  confined  to  male 
workers  but  was  found  also  among  women  and  to  some  extent  among 
children.  A  number  of  boys  working  in  drug  stores  and  about 
soda  fountains,  as  we  have  already  seen,  were  employed  seven 
days  a  week. 

Neither  of  the  telephone  companies,  moreover,  had  seen  fit  to 
arrange  its  schedule  so  that  every  employe  could  receive  one  day 
off  each  week.  Girl  operators  for  both  concerns  were  required 
to  work  at  least  every  other  Sunday  and  so  received  only  one  day 
off  in  every  fourteen.  Restaurant  workers  were  in  many  in- 
stances also  subjected  to  the  seven-day  week.  One  woman,  very 
soon  after  a  serious  surgical  operation,  was  found  working  regu- 
larly twelve  hours  a  day  as  dish  washer.  The  room  was  hot  and 
she  was  required  to  stand  at  work  and  from  time  to  time  to  lift 
trays  weighing  from  50  to  75  pounds.  Later  she  was  transferred 
to  potato  peeling,  at  which  she  worked  from  6:30  a.  m.  till  8  p.  m. 
for  seven  days  a  week.  An  hour  was  allowed  for  lunch  and  supper 
and  she  had  free  time  from  2  to  5  p.  m.,  but  this  she  seldom  took 
because  she  felt  that  she  was  slow. 

Certain  tasks  under  our  complex  city  life  need  to  be  performed 
for  seven  days  a  week,  and  there  seem  to  be  reasons  which  justify 
Sunday  work  in  some  instances;  but  there  are  few  occupations 
in  which  it  is  not  possible  for  an  employer  to  adjust  his  force  of 
workers  so  that  each  employe  may  enjoy  at  least  one  day  of  rest 

*  For  a  fuller  discussion  of  the  child  labor  situation  in  Springfield  see  chapter 
on  Child  Labor  beginning  on  page  54. 
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in  seven,  whether  it  be  Sunday  or  some  other  day.  This  should  be 
reasonably  simple  to  accomplish  in  the  case  of  railroad,  street 
railway,  and  telephone  employes.  In  New  York  state  factories 
and  mercantile  establishments  are  required  by  a  law  which  has 
been  upheld  by  the  courts  to  give  employes  one  day  of  rest  in 
seven;  similar  legislation  should  be  only  a  question  of  time, — 
and  a  short  time, — especially  in  the  other  great  manufacturing 
states  of  which  Illinois  is  one. 

Hours  of  Women  Workers 

It  was  clear  from  our  investigations  that  a  much  larger  pro- 
portion of  male  than  female  workers  in  Springfield  were  enjoying 
an  eight-hour  day.  The  carpenters,  painters,  bricklayers  and 
other  building  trade  workers,  the  miners,  the  printers,  the  cigar 
makers  and  many  other  male  workers  through  the  strength  of 
their  unions  had  been  able  to  make  this  gain.  But  their  wives 
and  sisters  and  daughters,  whose  physical  resistance  to  the 
strain  of  industrial  occupations  is  less  than  theirs,  and  who  be- 
sides generally  have  home  tasks  after  their  exhausting  day  out- 
side, for  the  most  part  were  working  in  Springfield  factories, 
stores,  and  laundries  from  nine  to  ten  hours  per  day. 

One  reason  for  this  undoubtedly  was  the  fact  that  women 
workers  were  almost  entirely  unorganized.  A  few  of  them  were 
members  of  a  weak  laundry  workers'  union  and  a  few  profited 
by  the  strength  of  the  men's  unions  in  the  printing  and  cigar- 
making  trades;  but  aside  from  these  instances  unionism  had 
been  very  little  utilized  for  them. 

The  women  had,  on  the  other  hand,  gained  some  protection 
from  long  hours  of  work  through  legislation,  although  much  less 
than  has  been  afforded  women  workers  in  many  other  states. 
Since  1909  in  Illinois  their  hours  have  been  limited  to  ten  per  day 
if  employed  **in  any  mechanical  or  mercantile  establishment, 
factory,  laundry,  hotel,  restaurant,  telegraph  or  telephone  estab- 
lishment or  offices  thereof,  or  in  any  place  of  amusement,  or  by 
any  person,  firm  or  corporation  engaged  in  any  express,  trans- 
portation or  public  utility  business,  or  by  any  common  carrier, 
or  in  any  public  institution."  About  the  only  occupations  not 
covered  are  domestic  service   and   farm  and  office  work.    Al- 
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though  the  law  fixes  the  daily  limit  at  ten  hours,  no  limit  is  placed 
upon  the  hours  per  week,  which  may  run  up  even  to  seventy. 

This  law,  which  sets  a  standard  much  too  low,  seemed  for  the 
most  part  to  be  observed  throughout  the  city — ^which  observance 
in  view  of  the  day  legally  allowed,  employers  could  hardly  in 
reason  have  failed  in.  More  than  a  majority  of  the  women  workers 
engaged  in  manufacturing  in  Springfield  were  employed  in  three 
factories:  the  watch,  meter,  and  shoe  factories.  The  first  two, 
at  the  time  of  this  investigation  were  operated  on  a  nine-hour 
and  on  a  six-day  basis,  with  Saturday  afternoons  oflf  the  year 
round  and  two  weeks  of  vacation  without  pay.  Women  workers 
in  these  factories  were  all  provided  with  comfortable  seats  having 
backs  and  were  seated  at  their  work.  On  the  whole,  working 
conditions  in  these  establishments  were  excellent  and  the  tasks 
to  which  women  were  assigned — sorting  and  assembling,  drilling, 
grinding  (in  oil),  etc. — did  not  require  much  physical  exertion. 
In  fact,  the  strain  of  the  work  comes  rather  from  concentration 
of  attention  and  physical  inactivity.  The  pay  was  by  the  piece* 
which  tended  somewhat  to  speeding.  At  the  time  of  our  visits 
these  factories,  like  many  others  throughout  the  country,  were 
operating  at  less  than  capacity,  due  to  general  industrial  depres- 
sion. More  recently  this  situation  has  improved  slightly. 
Formerly  a  ten -hour  schedule  had  been  observed,  but  in  order  to 
diminish  output  without  laying  off  more  workers  than  necessary 
the  management  had  reduced  hours  to  nine  per  day.  The  result 
in  one  establishment  was  a  surprise  to  the  management;  instead 
of  a  reduction  of  lo  per  cent  in  output  as  was  expected  there  was 
a  reduction  of  but  3  per  cent  in  output.*  This  was  interpreted  as 
showing  that  fatigue  at  the  end  of  a  ten-hour  working  day  had 
had  a  marked  effect  upon  the  efficiency  of  the  workers. 

At  the  shoe  factory  a  six-djay  schedule  of  ten  hours  per  day  was 
being  followed  and  working^ conditions  were  less  satisfactory. 
About  400  women  and  girls  were  employed.  The  largest  group, 
machine  stitchers,  were  seated  at  their  work  but  were  crowded  to- 
gether under  somewhat  trying  conditions  as  to  light.     Pay  was 

•  For  evidence  as  to  increased  output  follo^nng  reduction  of  hours  of  work, 
see  The  Case  for  the  Shorter  Work  Day,  Brief  for  Defendant  in  Error,  Bunting 
vs.  Oregon,  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  Reprinted  by  the  National 
Consumers'  League,  New  York.    Pp.  621-819. 
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limits  their  hours  to  nine,  Massachusetts  and  Pennsylvania  to 
ten  per  day»  with  the  additional  proviso  in  all  three  states  that 
weekly  hours  shall  be  restricted  to  fifty-four  per  week,  as  contrasted 
%(Ath  the  seventy  which  women  may  work  in  the  state  of  Illinois, 
When  compared  with  still  other  states,  Illinois  appears  in  even 
a  less  favorable  light;  for  California,  Arizona,  Washington, 
Wyoming,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  Colorado  limit  the  hours 
of  women  workers  to  eight  per  day. 

Conclusion 

Springfield  conditions  regarding  hours  of  lalx)r  showed  consid- 
erable variety.  A  restaurant  worker  here,  a  teamster  or  a  boiler 
maker  there,  and  the  more  or  less  exploited  Greek  bootblacks, 
were  kept  on  duty  for  extremely  long  hours;  but  no  large  fac- 
tory, store,  mill,  or  laundry  regularly  required  more  than  ten  hours 
of  work  a  day.  Many  of  them  require  only  nine.  The  majority 
of  the  trade  unionists  of  the  city,  moreover,  work  only  eight  hours. 

At  the  same  lime  hours  of  labor  considered  as  a  whole  were  not 
what  should  be  reasonably  exi)ected.  The  eight-hour  day  toward 
which  the  leaders  of  the  lalx)r  movement  throughout  the  country 
are  working  was  still  a  good  way  from  l)eing  achieved  in  Spring- 
field. The  great  majority  of  all  workers,  l>oth  men  and  women, 
were  lal)oring  nine  or  ten  hours  a  day  or  more. 

There  was  in  the  city,  moreover,  a  considerable  group  of  people 
who  could  not  claim  the  right,  so  long  recognized  as  necessary  to 
g(Kxl  health  and  citizen>hip,  of  one  day  of  rest  in  seven. 

There  were  a  numlKT  of  women  and  girls  under  twenty-one 
years  of  age  still  engaged  in  night  work. 

Finally,  many  children  were  working  for  more  than  eight  hours 
a  day  in  spite  of  the  law  which  makes  such  lalwr  illegal. 

For  reduction  in  hours  of  work  of  men,  except  on  public  work 
and  in  sjxn^ial  occupations, such  as  railroading,  legislation  d(K*s  not 
at  present  promise  much..  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  until 
needed  legislation  comes  reductions  in  men's  hours  must  l)e 
brought  al)out  through  the  action  of  either  the  employers  or  the 
emph)yes.  To  some  extent,  doul)tle>s,  reductions  may  l)e  l(K)ked 
for  from  employers  who  sei»  in  their  industries  an  avenue  for 
scx'ial  serx'ice;   but  the  be^t  ho|H',  judging  from  past  accomplish- 
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ments,  appears  to  be  offered  in  labor  organization  under  intelli- 
gent and  conscientious  leadership. 

For  the  reduction  of  the  hours  of  women  workers  the  unions 
offer  less  encouragement,  not  because  women's  unions  might  not 
be  effective  if  strongly  organized,  but  because  it  is  exceedingly 
difficult  for  the  labor  union  movement  to  make  headway  among 
women  workers.  On  the  other  hand  the  right  of  the  state  to 
regulate  the  hours  of  work  of  women  is  firmly  established ;  and 
Illinois  should  take  her  place  with  the  other  states  which  offer 
greater  industrial  protection  to  women.  The  reduction  of  the 
workday  for  women  to  eight  hours,  the  limitation  of  the  weekly 
hours,  the  elimination  of  night  work  for  women  and  the  guaran- 
tee of  one  day  of  rest  in  seven,  should  be  made  a  part  of  the  state 
law. 

For  reduction  in  the  hours  of  child  workers,  as  already  shown, 
better  law  enforcement  is  needed. 

In  addition  to  these  measures,  action  by  consumers  through 
public  protest  and  the  withdrawal  of  patronage  where  hours  of 
work  are  harmful,  should  also  be  effective.  Also  some  of  the 
more  indirect  methods,  outlined  in  the  preceding  chapter  for 
dealing  with  low  wages,  apply  in  greater  or  less  degree  to  hours  of 
work  that  are  too  long. 
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VI 
ONE  HrXDRED  WAGE-EARXERS*  FAMILIES 

The  main  features  of  the  industrial  and  work  situation  in 
Springfield — physical  hazards,  factory  inspection,  workmen's 
compensation,  child  labor,  wages  and  irregularity  of  work,  em- 
ployment agencies,  hours  of  work,  labor  legislation,  and  related 
matters — have  now  l>een  reviewed.  In  planning  the  sur\'ey  it 
was  felt,  however,  that  the  investigations  should  be  carried  fur- 
ther— that  as  far  as  possible  the  effect  of  industrial  conditions, 
particularly  wages  and  unemployment,  upon  family  life  should 
be  learned;  for  results  in  that  connection  are  important  not  alone 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  individual,  but  also  of  the  community. 
A  study  of  conditions  in  loo  wage-earners'  families  was  therefore 
made.  These  families  included  573  persons,  272  of  whom  were 
employed  in  gainful  occupations. 

There  is  no  claim  that  the  100  families  selected  are  absolutely 
representative  of  Springfield's  working  population,  for  there  is 
no  known  method  by  which  100  entirely  representative  families 
might  be  selected.  The  intention,  however,  was  to  make  them 
as  nearly  representative  as  jx)Shihle.  and  care  was  used  to  that 
end.  Some  were  the  families  of  thirteen -year-old  sch(X)l  children 
who  had  supplied  information  for  the  vm^ational  inquiry  in  the 
st^hool  section  of  the  survev.  Others  were  families  of  children 
who  had  received  work  certificates  during  the  previous  two  years. 
Still  others  were  chosen  from  the  citv  directorv  or  were  chanced 
upon  by  the  investigator  while  following  other  lines  of  inquiry. 
Since  j^eople  are  very  likely  to  live  near  their  work,  families  were 
selected  from  different  parts  of  the  city  in  order  to  get  as  wide  a 
representation  of  industries  as  po^^il^le. 

In  nationality  the  groups  selected  >\ere  fairly  typical.  Four- 
fifths  of  Springfield's  residents  according  to  the  H)io  census  are 
native-lx)rn  white  Americans,  while  of  the  heads  of  the  families 
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in  this  investigation  a  small  per  cent  above  three-fourths  were 
native-born  white  Americans.  Again,  a  little  over  5  per  cent  of 
Springfield's  population  is  colored;  five  of  the  100  families  hap- 
pened also  to  be  colored  families.  Of  the  foreign-born  heads  of 
families  investigated  12  came  from  the  British  Isles,  two  from 
Germany,  and  one  each  from  Hungary,  Syria,  Lithuania  and 
Switzerland.  Among  these  foreign  born  only  six  had  been  in 
this  country  less  than  ten  years,  so  that  the  families  visited,  if 
not  by  birth  at  least  by  length  of  residence,  were  largely  Ameri- 
can.    American  standards  of  living,  therefore,  were  those  studied. 

In  occupations  the  group  selected  was  also  fairly  typical, 
except  perhaps  for  too  large  a  percentage  of  coal  miners.  In 
the  100  family  groups,  25  of  the  heads  of  families  were  coal 
miners,  11  were  common  laborers,  10  railway  men,  six  building 
trade  workers,  while  the  other  half  of  the  hundred  were  factory 
employes,  street  railway  men,  cigar  makers,  drivers,  and  employes 
in  miscellaneous  occupations.  Four  of  the  men  were  in  business 
for  themselves  in  a  small  way. 

The  average  size  of  the  families  turned  out  to  be  a  little  larger 
than  the  probable  average  for  the  city.  In  1910  the  census 
reported  11,905  families  and  51,678  people  in  Springfield,  or  4.3 
persons  to  each  family.  The  population,  however,  includes 
many  single  persons  separated  from  their  families.  The  average 
number  of  members  in  the  families  visited  was  5.7  persons. 

The  time  at  our  disposal  did  not  permit  an  extensive  inquiry 
into  family  budgets.  The  aim  was  rather  to  collect  information 
on  particular  points  which  would  other^'ise  indicate  something 
as  to  standard  of  living. 

Proportions  G.ainfullv  Employed 

The  first  fact  which  stands  out  in  reviewing  the  results  is  the 
large  proportion  of  persons  over  fourteen  years  of  age  who  were 
gainfully  employed.  Of  the  males  sixteen  years  of  age  and  over, 
152  out  of  159,  or  96  per  cent,  were  in  gainful  occupations;  and 
of  the  females  of  sixteen  years  and  over,  73  out  of  162,  or  45  per 
cent,  were  so  employed.  Still  more  surprising,  41  of  the  57  chil- 
dren between  fourteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age,  or  72  percent, 
w^ere  gainfully  employed ;  and  out  of  a  total  of  378  members  of 
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these  loo  families  who  were  fourteen  years  of  age  or  over,  266  or 
70  per  cent  contributed  to  the  family  income.  The  figures  and 
proportions  are  brought  together  in  Table  8. 

TABLE  8. — PERSONS  GAINFULLY  EMPLOYED  AMONG  THE  MEMBERS 
OF  100  SPRINGFIELD  WAGE-EARNERS*  FAMILIES,  BY  ACJE  AND  SEX 


All 
members 

Members  gainfully 
employed 

Age  and  sex 

Number 

As  a  per 
cent  of  all 
members 

Males  sixteen  years  of  age  and  over 
Females  sixteen  years  of  age  and  over 
Children  fourteen  to  sixteen  years  of 

age 
Children  under  fourteen  years  of  age 

150 
i6i 

• 

57 
105 

152 
73 

41 
6 

96 

45 

72 
3 

Total 

573 

272 

47 

With  such  a  large  percentage  of  persons  gainfully  employed 
in  these  families,  there  were  necessarily  many  families  having 
more  than  one  wage-earner.  In  fact  there  were  only  19  cases 
where  the  families  in  each  instance  lived  on  the  earnings  of  one 
person.  Thirty  families  had  two  breadwinners,  27  had  three.  15 
had  four,  and  9  had  five  or  more.  Thus  in  more  than  half  the 
100  families  there  were  three  or  more  contributors  to  the  family 
support.  In  many  of  these  cases,  of  course,  the  earnings  were 
small.  Several  children  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  for  example, 
made  regular  contributions  by  earning  a  dollar  or  two  a  week 
selling  pajKTs  or  running  errands.  With  but  few  exceptions, 
save  in  the  case  of  mothers  who  cared  for  the  homes  and  of  small 
children,  all  who  were  able  helped  in  some  financial  way  in  main- 
taining the  home;  and  in  some  cases  mothers  were  forced  by 
economic  pressure  to  earn  substantial  amounts  either  by  taking 
in  bc^arders  or  kxlgers,  or  by  going  outside  the  home  to  work. 


Wages 

Weekly  wages  of  the  members  of  the^^e  families  engaged  in 
gainful  (Kcupations  are  shown  in  Table  9.     For  37  out  of  the  272 
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earnings  could  not  be  presented  because  some  of  them  did  not 
report  their  wages,  others  had  businesses  of  their  own  and  kept 
no  accurate  weekly  account,  and  still  others  kept  lodgers  or 
boarders  or  received  maintenance  in  addition  to  wages,  which 
was  difficult  to  estimate. 


TABLE  9. — WEEKLY  WAGE  RATES  OF  235  MEMBERS  CONTRIBUTING 
TO  FAMILY  INCOME  IN  lOO  SPRINGFIELD  WAGE-EARNERS' 

FAMILIES 


* 

Males 

Females 

sixteen 

years 

of  age 

and 

over 

Chil- 
dren 
under 
sixteen 
years 
of  age 

Weekly  wage  rates 

Fathers 

of 
fami- 
lies 

Other 

males 

sixteen 

years 

of  age 

and 

over 

Total 

Less  than  S3.00 
S5.00  and  less  than  S6.00 
$6.00  and  less  than  S7.00 
$7 .00  and  less  than  $8.00 
$8.00  and  less  than  $10 
Sio  and  less  than  $12 
$12  and  less  than  Si 5 
$15  and  less  than  $20 
$20  or  more 

I 

•  • 

•  • 

5 

4 

II 

21 

28 

9 

3 

9 

3 
8     . 

7 
II 

7 
7 

5 
II 

10 

13 

9 

5 
2 

I 

•   • 

29 
8 

3 
3 

•  • 

2 

•  • 

44 
22 

22 

19 
22 

18 

24 
29 
35 

Total 

70 

64 

56 

45 

235 

Of  the  fathers  of  families  only  10,  one-seventh  of  those  whose 
earnings  were  reported,  received  less  than  Si 2  a  week  or  S2.00 
a  day,  indicating  that  in  wage  rates  the  great  majority  of  the 
families  chosen  for  study  were  not  among  the  poorest  of  the  poor. 
Indeed,  28  fathers  earned  S20  a  week  or  more.  The  other  male 
workers,  because  of  greater  youth  and  perhaps  inexperience,  did 
not  fare  so  well.  One-third  of  the  other  male  workers  sixteen 
years  of  age  and  over  earned  less  than  S7.00  a  week,  one-half  less 
than  $10. 

Of  the  women  and  girls  sixteen  years  of  age  and  over  more 
than  one-fourth,  16  out  of  56,  earned  less  than  S6.00  per  week; 
39  of  them,  or  70  per  cent,  earned  less  than  S8.00. 
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UNEMPLOYME>rr 

Wage  rates,  however,  as  already  pointed  out,  tell  but  half  the 
story.  The  other  half  relates  to  regularity  of  employment,  and 
in  this  resj)ect  the  wage-earners  in  these  lOO  families  were  not 
particularly  fortunate.  At  the  time  the  families  were  visited,  a 
time  of  unusual  unemployment  due  to  financial  depression,  58 
of  the  272  p>ersons  who  contributed  to  family  support  had  had 
no  work  during  the  previous  week.  Wliile  this  condition  was 
doubtless  abnormal,  the  amount  of  unemployment  which  usually 
existed  was  nevertheless  serious.  Exactly  half  of  the  80  fathers 
who  were  gainfully  employed  had  had  irregular  work  during  the 
past  year,  and  by  this  was  meant  the  loss  of  employment  for 
much  more  than  a  few  days.  The  work  of  men  and  women  in  a 
factory  which  closeil  three  weeks  in  the  summer  and  at)OUt  two 
weeks  at  Christmas  time,  for  instance,  was  reported  as  **  regular.'* 
Of  all  members  contributing  financial  support  in  these  families ,  two 
out  of  every  five  reported  irregular  employment.  Table  10  shows  in 
detail  the  facts  regarding  irregularity  of  employment  among  the 
272  wage-earners. 

TABLE    10. — IRRECilLARlTY   OF   EMPLO\'^IE\T   AMONG   272   BREAD- 
WINNERS  1\   THE   FAMILIES  OF    UK)  SPRINGFIELD  W.VGE- 

EARNKRS 


All 
bread- 
winners 

7^ 

47 

Breadwinners  reporting 
irregular  employment 

.\ge  and  >ex 

NunilxT 

.\s  a  per 

cent  of  all 
bread- 
winners 

Males  sixteen  years  and  over 
Females  sixtctMi  years  and  oxer 
Childa*n  under  M\ti*en  vears 

• 

71 
17 

47 

40 

Total 

^^7-' 

111 

41 

One  really  mxxls  to  go  into  the  bonu»>  of  thest*  \\t>rkers  to  under- 
stand what  this  extensive  irregularity  t>f  eniploynuMit  means. 
In  one  family  visited  the  father,  a  miniT,  bail  wox  hail  a  \\<\\  of 
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work  for  two  months  and  the  mother  had  been  forced  to  take  in 
washing  and  go  out  cleaning  to  provide  the  necessities  of  life. 
In  another  the  husband,  a  skilled  machinist  and  a  member  of  the 
machinists'  union,  had  been  idle  for  several  months  and  was 
willing  to  do  common  labor  at  $2.00  a  day  to  provide  for  his 
family.  In  another  case  the  son,  a  boilermaker,  whose  earnings 
were  an  important  part  of  the  family  income,  had  been  idle  five 
full  months  in  the  previous  year.  In  still  another,  the  father,  a 
miner,  had  been  employed  only  half  the  time  in  the  previous  year 
and  only  seven  days  in  the  previous  two  months.  One  father, 
the  sole  support  of  a  family,  had  been  idle  for  six  months  while 
recovering  from  a  factory  accident,  and  his  family  had  endeavored 
to  subsist  upon  half  his  regular  pay.  The  daughter  in  another 
family,  a  milliner,  was  idle  more  days  than  she  worked.  In  the 
100  families  only  one-fourth  reported  regular  employment  for  all 
persons  contributing  to  the  family  income  during  the  previous 
year. 

In  a  number  of  families  among  the  100,  incomes  were  supple- 
mented in  various  ways.  In  one  case  a  father  received  $10  a 
month  pension  as  a  Civil  War  veteran.  In  another  the  father  had 
managed  to  secure  appointment  as  delegate  to  a  labor  union 
convention  and  stated  to  the  survey  investigator  that  he  had 
cleared  S200  from  the  amount  allowed  for  expenses — incidentally 
a  questionable  charge  upon  the  union's  funds.  A  few  families 
owned  property  from  which  they  received  rentals.  Thirteen 
took  in  lodgers  who  often  were  boarders  also.  Some  saved  the 
cost  of  fuel  by  sending  small  boys  to  gather  coal  along  the  railroad 
tracks.  Many  reduced  food  expenses  by  raising  vegetables  and 
keeping  chickens  on  small  plots  surrounding  their  houses.  The 
main  source  of  income  in  all  the  families,  however,  was  wages,  and 
these  in  many  instances  were  greatly  reduced  by  unemployment. 

None  of  the  families  or  individuals  among  them  had  kept 
account  of  their  wages  or  the  exact  number  of  days  employed  for 
any  definite  period;  and  hence  it  was  not  possible  to  judge  the 
adequacy  or  inadequacy  of  income  by  comparisons  with  family 
budget  needs.  Some  light  upon  the  question  was  obtained,  how- 
ever, by  carrying  the  study  of  the  100  families  into  several  phases 
of  home  conditions. 
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The  Worker's  House 

If  our  inquiry  brought  out  any  one  fact  clearly  it  was  that  the 
housing  problem  is  to  a  very  great  extent  economic — a  problem  of 
family  income.  A  few  families  occupied  comfortable  two-story 
houses  with  plenty  of  room  and  all  modern  improvements.  At 
the  other  extreme  a  few  occupied  small  dilapidated  houses  with 
but  few  comforts.  Almost  without  exception  there  was  a  direct 
relation  between  family  income  and  the  kind  of  house  occupied; 
wherever  income  permitted  the  family  moved  to  better  quarters. 
Thus  a  family  with  13  members  and  several  wage-earners  paid 
S21  a  month  for  a  thoroughly  up-to-date  house  of  eight  rooms- 
Another  family  of  nine  paid  S20  a  month  for  a  very  comfortable 
home.  In  contrast,  a  man  of  small  income  with  a  wife  and  two 
children  paid  S5.00  a  month  for  three  rooms  in  a  dilapidate<l 
house  which  was  also  occupitni  by  a  widow  and  five  children. 

Of  57  families  supplying  information  regarding  rent,  19,  or 
exactly  one-third,  paid  less  than  Sio  a  month;  31,  or  more  than 
half,  paid  less  than  S12.  Only  nine  paid  as  much  as  S16  or  more. 
In  all  but  four  cases — in  which  cases  apartments  were  occupied — 
families  had  the  advantage  of  a  yard  with  grass  and  often  a  small 
garden.  Some  yard  space  is  typical  of  Springfield,  where  the 
single  family  house  prevails,  as  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  in 
1910  the  census  enumerators  counted  11,905  families  and  almost 
as  many  (11,214)  dwellings. 

Most  of  the  houses  of  the  families  studied,  however,  were  four- 
or  five-HKim  frame  structures  without  gas,  electricity,  city  water 
or  inside  toilets.  In  cases  where  the  rent  was  less  than  S12  a 
month  it  meant  that  for  water  the  home  was  dependent  upon 
well>  or  cisterns  in  the  back  yard,  where  privies  were  also  located. 
Rarely  did  the  houses  have  gas  or  electricity;  instead,  oil  lam(>s 
had  to  l)e  usihI.  Thest*  familirs  paying  Itss  than  S12  (and  it  will 
be  remembered  that  over  half  of  the  families  reporting  rents  were 
in  this  clas>)  ha<l  to  do  not  only  >Nith(Uit  modern  improvements, 
but  were  force<l  to  live  in  houM'>  more  or  le,ss  out  of  repair  or 
under  conditions  that  subjected  them  to  overcrowthng.  Judging 
from  the  hou>es  seen  in  thi^  intiiiiry  it  w.i>  fairly  clear  that 
a  family  of  five  or  six  perM»n>  M(»uld  nerd  to  pay  from  Sio  to  Sl2 
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per  month  for  a  reasonably  satisfactory  dwelling  in  Springfield, 
with  the  probabilities  in  favor  of  the  higher  figure.* 

Some  families  in  order  to  secure  better  houses  than  they  could 
otherwise  afford,  or  in  order  to  ease  financial  pressure,  were  resort- 
ing to  the  expedient  of  taking  in  lodgers  some  of  whom  were  also 
boarders.     Thirteen  of  the  loo  families  investigated  did  this. 

It  was  not  uncommon,  moreover,  to  find  married  sons  and 
daughters  together  with  their  children  and  their  parents  living  in 
one  family  group  in  order  to  share  rents  of  $io,  $12,  or  $14  a 
month.  In  the  case  either  of  outsiders  being  lodged  or  of  rela- 
tives living  together  overcrowding  was  nearly  always  the  result. 
One  family  with  seven  members  of  its  own,  for  instance,  and  living 
in  three  rooms  took  in  lodgers.  Two  families  of  six,  each  with 
three  rooms,  did  likewise.  A  family  of  12,  already  crowded  into 
seven  rooms — two  brothers  with  their  wives  and  four  children 
occupying  four  of  them — felt  the  need  of  earning  money  by  keep- 
ing a  lodger.  Thirteen  per  cent  of  the  families  studied  had  to 
resort  to  this  infringement  upon  home  privacy  and  to  suffer  the 
congestion  entailed,  as  a  partial  result,  at  least,  of  the  low  wage 
and  unemployment  situation. 

Child  Labor  and  Compulsory  Education 

In  much  the  same  way  child  labor  and  compulsory  education 
problems  are  closely  related  to  family  income.  In  the  year  end- 
ing April  30,  1914,  as  already  pointed  out,  138  Springfield  chil- 
dren between  fourteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age  secured  age  and 
school  certificates,  thus  terminating  their  schooling  and  entering 
industrial  life.  In  1913  the  Springfield  school  authorities  col- 
lected data  from  parents  on  the  reasons  why  children  left  school. 
More  than  half  stated  that  the  children's  earnings  were 
"absolutely  needed  for  the  support  of  the  family."  While 
it  is  probable  that  this  proportion  should  be  discounted  to  some 
degree  on  account  of  the  fact  that  many  children,  boys  particu- 

•  This  conclusion  is  borne  out  by  the  facts  on  rents  gathered  in  the  charities 
section  of  the  survey.  From  information  brought  together  there  it  was  be- 
lieved fair  to  conclude  that  a  family  requiring  three  or  four  rooms  would  need 
;>8.oo  per  month  as  a  minimum  for  rent.  Five  or  six  rooms  would  cost  more. 
Sec  companion  report,  McLean,  F"rancis  H.:  The  Charities  of  Springfield, 
Illinois,  pp.  9(>-97.     (The  Springfield  Sur\'ey.) 
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larly,  drop  out  as  soon  as  possible  because  the  school  work  as  at 
present  conducted  is  nowhere  nearly  as  interesting  to  them  as 
the  work  of  the  world,  nevertheless  the  numbers  leaving  school 
because  of  the  family's  pressing  need  of  income  are  large.  In 
our  investigation  of  the  loo  families,  out  of  the  56  persons  who 
left  school  before  sixteen  years  of  age,  25  had  done  so  because  their 
parents  did  not  consider  themselves  financially  able  to  continue 
them  at  school.  It  was  frequently  stated  that  a  child  had  t)een 
taken  out  in  spite  of  his  own  desire  to  continue  and  with  deep 
regrets  on  the  part  of  the  family. 

In  the  family  of  a  driver  earning  $12  a  week  it  was  stated  that 
of  the  nine  children  the  older  ones  had  been  obliged  to  work  as 
soon  as  each  had  reached  fourteen — in  some  cases  even  earlier — or 
had  had  to  stay  at  home  to  help  the  mother  in  the  care  of  the 
others.  It  was  only  after  a  number  of  the  children  were  adding 
to  the  total  income  that  the  family  could  give  a  younger  child  the 
opportunity  to  continue  in  school.  The  same  condition  existed 
in  another  family  where  only  the  youngest  of  six  children  had 
been  able  to  stay  in  sch(X)l  until  he  had  finished  the  grammar 
grades.  Even  with  the  father  and  three  of  the  older  children  at 
work  and  helping  toward  the  family  support  it  was  not  felt  that 
they  could  let  this  boy  go  to  high  school  or  to  business  college, 
although  he  was  very  studious.  In  a  miner's  family  the  youngest 
of  three  children  was  still  in  school  although  he  was  sixteen  years 
old,  but  he  earned  a  little  money  selling  papers.  Another  son, 
nineteen  >ears  old  at  the  time  of  our  interview,  had  gone  to  high 
sch(x>l  for  two  years,  but  the  family  could  not  afford  to  let  him 
continue.  The  mother  later  regretted  that  she  had  not  made 
greater  efforts  to  keep  him  in  sch(H)l,  feeling  that  with  even  stricter 
economy  than  they  had  practised  the  family  could  have  managed 
it.  Thus  in  wa^e-earners'  families,  especially  during  pericxis  of 
stress,  there  is  an  e\er-present  temptation  to  take  chiklren  out  of 
school  as  s<xm  as  the  law  permits  in  order  that  their  earnings 
may  help  lessen  the  financial  problems  of  the  family. 

Not  all  parents,  however,  ch(K)se  the  easier  path;  some  make 
great  sacrifices  for  the  education  of  their  children.  One  colortnl 
family  visite<l  furnishwl  a  striking  instance.  Two  girls,  fifteen 
and  sixteen  years  of  age,  were  being  continuetl  in  schcMil  although 
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the  father  was  a  day  laborer  and  the  mother  had  to  work  out  by 
the  day  to  supplement  his  earnings.  The  mother  was  anxious  that 
her  children  should  be  educated  and  was  more  than  willing  to 
assume  her  part  of  the  burden.  In  another  family,  where  the  fath- 
er's earnings  were  irregular  and  uncertain  and  the  mother  took  in 
dressmaking,  one  son  had  been  forced  to  leave  school  after  gradua- 
tion from  the  grammar  grades.  He  often  complained  of  this  fact 
but  was  trying  to  get  ahead  by  attending  night  school.  A  younger 
son  of  fourteen  years  was  being  kept  in  school  by  the  mother,  who 
sewed  late  into  the  night,  leaving  her  housework  and  washing  as 
a  Sunday  task.  Of  course,  these  cases  are  exceptional.  Usually 
when  incomes  are  inadequate  children  drop  out  of  school.  Not  all 
parents  are  willing  to  keep  on  making  sacrifices  when  their 
children  can  legally  go  to  work,  and  some  mothers  even  though 
they  would  gladly  do  so  have  no  dressmaking  or  other  ability  by 
which  to  earn,  or  else  have  their  hands  full  at  home  caring  for 
younger  children.  From  the  facts  at  hand  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
wage  and  unemployment  problems  are  closely  tied  up  with 
problems  of  child  labor  and  compulsory  education,  and  that  at 
least  loo  children  leave  the  Springfield  schools  every  year  before 
sixteen  years  of  age,  many  of  them  from  the  fifth,  fourth,  and 
third  grades,  because  their  parents  feel  that  they  cannot  afford 
to  give  them  further  schooling. 

If  children  always  went  out  from  school  into  occupations  which 
taught  them  trades,  the  effects  of  their  leaving  school  with  so 
limited  an  education  might  not  be  serious,  but  in  most  instances 
such  is  not  the  Ccise.  The  positions  into  which  children  under 
sixteen  years  of  age  drift  are  to  a  great  extent  ** blind  alley"  jobs. 
It  has  already  been  shown  that  of  the  57  children  between  four- 
teen and  sixteen  years  of  age  in  the  families  under  consideration 
41  were  gainfully  employed.  Of  these  41  only  13  were  in  work 
where  they  were  learning  a  trade.  These  were  apprentices  in 
printing  establishments  or  cigar  factories,  or  helpers  in  mechanical 
jobs.  The  other  children — 68  per  cent  of  all  at  work — ^A^ere  in 
employments  httle  likely  to  furnish  them  with  work  they  could 
afford  to  stay  at  for  more  than  a  very  few  years.  They  were 
mostly  errand  boys,  messenger  and  wagon  boys,  soda  fountain 
clerks,  ticket  takers  in  theaters,  bell  boys  in  hotels,  or  pin  boys 
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in  bowling  alleys.  The  economic  pressure  which  drives  children 
to  take  up  work  at  an  early  age  is  particularly  to  be  deplored  l)e- 
cause  of  their  tendency  to  drift  into  ** blind  alley**  jobs. 

Home  Care  of  Children 

In  the  delinquency  and  corrections  section  of  the  surxey  it  is 
pointed  out  that  juvenile  delinquency  is  often  the  result  of  un- 
favorable home  conditions,  such  as  deny  children  the  parental 
supervision  which  should  be  every  child's  birthright.*  As  a 
result,  many  children  who  might  other\i'ise  grow  up  to  be  law- 
abiding  citizens  run  the  streets,  join  in  neighborhood  depreda- 
tions, are  haled  into  court  as  delinquent  children,  and  sometimes 
end  up  as  **confirmed**  criminals.  There  is  little  or  no  question 
in  the  minds  of  those  who  have  inquired  into  the  reasons  for 
neglected  childhood  that  the  economic  factor  is  often  important. 
In  many  cases  it  forces  the  mother,  the  natural  guardian  of  the 
home,  to  give  a  large  part  of  her  time  to  efforts  to  add  to  the 
family  income.  **The  number  of  women  applicants,"  said  the 
superintendent  of  the  Springfield  Free  Employment  office,  "is 
a  sure  index  to  the  amount  of  unemployment  among  the  men." 
And  the  office  had  a  good  many  such  applicants. 

In  the  loo  families  which  form  the  basis  for  this  study  95  of  the 
mothers  were  living  and  at  home.  Twenty-six  of  the  95  were  earn- 
ing money  to  contribute  to  the  sup|K)rt  of  the  family.  In  eight 
ca^es  the  father  was  dead  and  the  mother  had  lK*en  forced  to 
IxHTome  a  wage-earner  for  that  reason.  In  three  cases  the  father 
was  living  but  not  contributing  to  the  supiK>rt  of  his  family. 
In  the  other  15  ^ase^,  that  is,  in  16  per  cent  of  all  the  cases  where 
the  mothers  were  living  an<l  at  home,  the  father  wa^  a  wage- 
earner  but  the  mother  neverthele^s  found  it  desirable  to  supple- 
ment his  earnings  rather  than  permit  the  family  to  drift  to  a 
lower  standard  of  living. 

A  numlxT  of  these  26  waue-earning  mothers  made  their  con- 
tributions to  the  family  income  by  work  in  the  home.  One 
woman  rente<l  a  seven-nM»m  house  and  in  addition  to  her 
family  took  care  of  12  IcKigers — railroad  men — who  paid  S2.50  a 

•potter,  Zena^  L.:  The  Corrtvtioiial  S>«»tein  of  SpriiKhtlii,  Illint>i>,  pp. 
112-121.     yTbe  N[)nn!itiel«l  Sun'e>  . » 
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month  per  man  for  sleeping  space.  An  Italian  woman  supple- 
mented the  irregular  earnings  of  her  husband,  a  miner,  by  keejv 
ing  a  lodger  and  doing  his  washing.  Others  also  did  washing  in 
their  homes  and  one  mother,  as  stated,  dressmaking.  Some, 
however,  worked  out  cleaning  or  washing  at  Si. 50  a  day.  Three 
found  employment  in  laundries,  two  were  helpers  in  restaurants. 

The  majorit>'  of  these  wage-earning  mothers  did  not  have  small 
children  at  home,  so  that  bad  results  in  neglected  childhood  were 
not  present;  but  this  was  not  always  the  case.  For  example, 
one  woman  was  struggling  to  support  herself  and  five  children, 
ranging  in  age  from  four  to  twelve  years,  upon  S5.00  a  week  which 
she  was  able  to  earn  in  a  laundr>%  and  $8.00  a  month  which  she 
received  under  the  widowed  mothers'  pension  act.  Her  husband, 
a  miner,  had  been  killed  four  years  before;  at  his  death  the  fam- 
ily was  destitute  as  the  result  of  a  six  months'  strike.  The 
widow  was  helped  by  the  labor  union  and  her  church,  and  the 
case  was  referred  to  the  Associated  Charities.  When  relatives 
were  appealed  to  they  suggested  that  she  try  to  get  washing  to 
do  so  that  she  could  support  herself.  She  received  charitable 
help  from  time  to  time,  aside  from  her  pension,  but  had  to  rely 
mainly  upon  her  own  efforts.  This  meant  neglect  of  her  chil- 
dren, however,  and  the  two  smallest,  four  and  five  years  old, 
were  left  without  any  one  to  look  after  them  while  the  mother 
was  at  work  and  while  the  older  children  were  at  school. 

Another  woman  had  been  left  a  widow  three  years  lK*fore. 
She  had  five  small  children  all  under  fourteen  years  of  age.  Until 
two  years  before  the  father's  death  he  was  steadily  employed  as 
fireman  in  a  woolen  mill.  When  the  mill  moved  from  Spring- 
field, however,  he  was  able  to  get  casual  work  only,  (gradually 
the  family  consumed  its  small  savings  until  finally  payments  on 
life  insurance  were  discontinued,  and,  therefore,  at  the  father"'s 
death  the  family  was  altogether  penniless.  A  widowed  mothers' 
pension  of  Sio  per  month  was  granted  by  the  county;  the  oldest 
boy  as  soon  as  he  reached  fourteen  was  sent  to  work;  and  the 
mother  took  in  washing.  When  visited  this  family  of  six  was 
living  in  a  ramshackle  three-room  house  for  which  they  paid 
$5.00  a  month. 

In  a  number  of  cases  where  mothers  were  not  wage-earners 
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at  the  time  of  our  investigation,  they  stated  that  they  had  been 
so  employed  until  children  grew  old  enough  to  help  in  the  support 
of  the  family.  One  father,  a  skilled  slater  from  Germany,  had 
been  unable  to  get  work  at  his  trade  and  was  forced  to  take  up 
other  occupations,  first  as  a  miner,  then  as  a  laborer  in  a  lumber 
yard  at  $l  .50  a  day.  His  earnings  were  too  small  for  the  support 
of  a  large  family  and  his  wife  used  to  go  out  to  cook  in  private 
families.  It  was  only  when  the  children  began  to  earn  that  she 
devoted  her  whole  time  again  to  her  own  home.  Thus  her  time 
at  home  was  reduced  at  the  very  period  when  most  needed. 
In  another  case  a  mother  did  washing  for  twenty-six  years  to 
increase  the  family  income  until  all  the  children  were  old  enough 
to  go  to  work.  The  father  was  a  laborer  earning  $1.75  to  $2.00  a 
day.  Not  only  was  his  work  unsteady,  but  twice  he  was  injured 
while  at  work,  first  in  a  machine  shop,  later  on  a  railroad.  As 
the  years  passed  the  mother  became  crippled  by  her  hard  work, 
and  as  soon  as  the  law  permitted  the  children  were  forced  to 
leave  school.  Not  till  then  could  she  give  up  washing,  and  in  the 
meantime  the  home  suffered. 


Savings 

That  there  were  families  absolutely  unable  to  save  from  the 
father's  earnings  except  at  the  expense  of  health  and  decent 
living  was  claimed  by  many  of  the  persons  interviewed,  and  the 
size  of  some  of  the  wages  bore  out  the  claim.  The  results  that 
are  almost  sure  to  follow  such  a  situation  are  well  illustrated  in 
the  cases  of  the  two  widows  already  cited,  each  of  whom  was 
struggling  to  care  for  five  small  children.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  thrift  and  foresightedness  of  many  workmen's  families  under 
the  circumstances  were  surprising.  One  of  the  favorite  means  for 
saving  in  a  city  like  Springfield,  where  the  price  of  a  house  and 
lot  is  not  prohibitive,  is  by  buying  a  home.  Thirty-nine  of  the 
100  families  visited — almost  two-fifths — ^were  working  and  sav- 
ing to  that  purpose.  A  few  of  the  39  in  fact  already  owned  their 
homes  free  from  mortgages;  the  others  were  carrying  mortgages 
or  buying  homes  on  the  instalment  plan.  "We'll  own  it  if  we 
live  long  enough,"  said  one  man  hopefully,  although  the  progress 
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did  seem  pretty  slow.    Though  a  number  of  the  39  had  made  only 
small  payments,  these  families,  nevertheless,  had  saved  something. 

To  the  workman  who  buys  his  home  on  the  instalment  plan — 
the  only  way  open  to  most  wage-earners — there  is,  however, 
always  the  danger  that  sickness,  accident  or  unemployment  may 
defeat  the  hope  that  seemed  almost  too  good  to  be  true.  Many 
workmen  were  content  to  rent,  year  after  year.  Thus  one  miner 
had  been  paying  $12  a  month  rent  for  twenty-three  years.  He 
had  often  considered,  buying  a  home,  but  even  though,  as  he  said, 
his  wife  was  "very  thrifty,"  he  feared  that  he  would  be  unable  to 
make  payments  during  the  slack  times  which  are  so  character- 
istic of  mining  in  this  region.  In  another  instance  a  man  and 
wife  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  buy  a  home,  but  with  the  man's 
earnings  of  only  $50  a  month  and  four  children  to  support,  they 
had  finally  given  up  hope. 

The  buying  of  a  home  often  meant  extra,  if  not  too  great, 
economies  in  living  costs  spread  over  a  long  period  of  years. 
Sometimes  it  meant  putting  children  to  work  as  soon  as  the  law 
allowed.  Some  of  the  families  were  sharing  their  homes  with 
lodgers  as  a  means  to  home  owning.  Others  put  into  the  pay- 
ments every  possible  cent  they  could  save,  leaving  no  allowance 
even  for  insurance.  In  the  few  Ccises  in  which  homes  were  owned 
free  from  mortgage  most  of  them  had  been  bought  wholly  or 
partly  with  savings  made  before  marriage  or  before  the  coming 
of  children  had  increased  home  expenses. 

Outside  of  the  two-fifths  who  owned  or  were  buying  their  own 
homes  a  few  families  had  invested  savings  in  other  property  or 
had  something  in  the  bank.  One  miner's  thrifty  wife,  knowing 
that  there  would  be  a  reduction  in  her  husband's  income  for  a 
few  months  every  year,  always  laid  in  a  large  supply  of  groceries 
and  paid  several  months*  insurance  in  advance. 

By  far  the  most  common  method  of  providing  for  emergencies 
was  by  carrying  life  insurance.  Five  out  of  every  six  families 
carried  such  insurance,  usually  not  only  for  parents  but  for  chil- 
dren as  well.  Payments  in  one  family  amounted  to  as  much  as 
$9.00  a  month;  several,  however,  devoted  but  $1.00  a  month  to 
this  purpose.  There  seemed  to  be  a  general  dread  in  these  fami- 
lies of  the  disgrace  of  having   their  dead  "put   away   by   the 
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county,  "and  it  was  this  rather  than  the  attempt  to  provide  for 
sur\'ivors  that  led  families  to  put  aside  small  sums  each 
week  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  insurance.  Amounts  carried 
were  usually  only  enough  to  provide  a  decent  burial.  Men  who 
were  members  of  labor  unions  generally  received  death  benefits 
from  their  unions,  but  the  amounts  paid  were  usually  only  enough 
to  pay  the  cost  of  a  funeral. 

Charitable  Relief 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  fine  spirit  of  thrift  shown  in  these 
families  many  had  been  unable  to  provide  against  serious  emer- 
gencies. A  comparison  of  the  list  of  lOO  families  with  the  records 
of  the  Associated  Charities  and  other  organized  relief  agencies, 
the  alms  of  all  of  which  did  not  represent  by  any  means  the  total 
amount  given  in  the  city,  showed  that  nine  had  been  forced  to 
seek  aid  from  these  agencies.  One  family  at  the  time  of  our  visit 
was  receiving  help  from  a  relief  agency  because  of  the  ** insuffi- 
cient wages  of  the  father.**  The  two  widows  with  small  children 
were  receiving  pensions  from  the  county.  A  fourth  family  was 
t)eing  helped  by  the  Tuberculosis  Association  while  tu'o  others 
had  previously  been  assisted  by  this  organization.  Two  small 
children  from  one  family  were  in  an  institution.  Another  family 
had  lKH.»n  heljK»d  by  the  Associated  Charities  in  time  of  unem- 
ployment, and  still  another  when  the  chief  breadwinner  was 
injured.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  of  these  families  of  Spring- 
field wage-earners  as  many  as  9  per  cent  were  living  so  near 
the  margin  of  dependency  that  death,  sickness,  or  unemployment 
— events  which  may  reasonably  be  looked  for  in  every  worker's 
family — had  oblige<l  them  to  seek  charitable  relief. 

Sl'MMARV 

From  a  study  of  100  wage-earners'  families,  chosen  with  a  view 
to  securing  as  representative  families  as  i)<)ssihle,  the  following 
facts  were  learned : 

Seventy  per  cent  of  the  378  persons  fourteen  years  of  age  or 
over  in  these  families  were  contributing  to  the  family  income* 
This  meant  many  families  with  more  than  one  wage-earner.  In 
fact  only  19  were  living  on  the  earnings  of  one  person  each. 
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Practically  all  who  were  able  were  obliged  to  help  in  order  to 
secure  moderately  good  conditions  of  life. 

The  proportion  of  wage-earning  children  was  very  large.  Of 
the  57  between  fourteen  and  sixteen  years  old,  41  or  72  per  cent 
w  ere  gainfully  employed ;  and  a  number  under  fourteen  brought 
in  a  few  dollars  now  and  then. 

When  employed,  10  out  of  the  70  fathers  whose  wage  rates  were 
reported  received  less  than  $12  per  week;  32  received  from  $12 
to  S20;  28  received  $20  or  more;  and  the  wages  of  the  others 
were  not  reported  or  could  not  be  estimated. 

Of  all  the  other  males  employed  for  whom  information  was 
available,  one-third  earned  less  than  $7.00  a  week,  one-half  less 
than  Sio.     Among  the  women  of  sixteen  years  and  over,  more 
than  one-fourth  earned  less  than  $6.00,  and  almost  70  per  cent  » 
less  than  $8.00  per  week. 

Wage  rates,  however,  are  more  significant  in  connection  with 
regularity  of  employment.  Of  all  members  of  these  families 
who  contributed  to  the  family  income,  two  out  of  every  five  re- 
ported irregular  employment  for  the  previous  year — and  irregular 
employment  meant  the  loss  of  from  several  weeks  to  six  months. 

No  accurate  count  of  wages  or  days  employed  was  kept  by  the 
workers  interviewed.  A  few  other  tests  were  applied,  however, 
as  casting  light  upon  the  adequacy  or  inadequacy  of  earnings. 

Of  57  families  supplying  information  on  rent  over  half  lived 
in  houses  which  rented  for  less  than  $12  a  month.  They  were 
mostly  four-  or  five-room  houses  without  city  water,  gas,  elec- 
tricity, or  inside  toilets.  The  insanitary  surface  well  was  the 
water  supply.  Some  of  these  houses  were  crowded  because  of 
the  necessity  of  taking  in  lodgers.  Thirteen  of  the  100  families 
had  either  boarders  or  lodgers,  or  both.  One  family  of  seven 
living  in  three  rooms  took  in  lodgers. 

Of  56  persons  discovered  in  the  investigation  who  had  left 
school  before  sixteen  years  of  age,  25  or  nearly  half  had  left  be- 
cause their  parents  had  not  felt  able  to  continue  them  in  school. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  a  considerable  number  of  Spring- 
field children — running  close  to  100  per  year — drop  out  of  school 
because  the  family  needs  what  they  can  earn.  Most  of  the  occu- 
pations they  go  into  are  ** blind  alley'*  jobs,  which  do  not  offer 
training  or  possibilities  of  advancement. 
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Over  one-fourth  of  the  mothers  in  the  loo  families  were  earn- 
ing money  to  augment  the  family  income;  and  in  some  cases 
this  meant  neglect  of  children.  One  woman  had  done  washing 
for  twenty-six  years  until  all  her  children  were  of  legal  age  to 
work. 

Thirty-nine  of  the  families  were  saving  in  the  form  of  payments 
on  a  home.  A  few  more  had  bank  savings;  and  five  out  of  every 
six  carried  insurance,  the  amounts  usually  being  only  enough  to 
cover  burial  costs. 

Nine  of  the  lOO  families  had  been  forced  to  ask  for  either  public 
or  private  charitable  assistance. 

Finally,  conditions  found  in  Springfield  showed  clearly,  as 
they  have  in  other  investigations  elsewhere,  the  important  part 
which  low  wages  and  unemployment  play  in  the  problems  of  bad 
housing,  child  labor,  evasion  of  the  laws  as  to  compulsory  educa- 
tion, neglected  childhood  and  the  predisposition  of  families  to 
physical  and  often  moral  breakdowns.  No  solution  of  these 
problems,  therefore,  will  be  effective  that  does  not  eliminate  the 
great  economic  waste  of  unemployment  and  correct  the  evil  of 
low  wages.* 

*  Very  valuable  data  leading  to  conclusions  along  similar  lines  to  those 
reached  in  the  Springfield  study  of  wage-earners'  families  have  been  published 
in  a  recent  volume  by  A.  L.  Bowley  and  A.  R.  Burnett-Hurst,  entitled  Liveli- 
hood and  Poverty — A  Study  in  the  Economic  Condition  of  Working-class 
Households  in  Northampton,  Warrington,  Stanley  and  Reading,  England, 
made  for  the  Ratan  Tata  Foundation  (University  of  London).  London, 
G.  Bell  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  19 15.    To  quote  from  p.  46: 

"  It  is  often  implied  that  the  wages  of  an  adult  workman  are  normally 
sufficient  to  bring  up  his  family  in  decency;  but  out  of  2,285  adult  males  in  our 
composite  city  as  to  whose  earnings  we  have  definite  information,  729  or  32 
per  cent  were,  at  the  time  of  our  inquiry,  earning  less  than  24  shillings  a  week. 
It  is  often  implied  that  the  causes  which  bring  men  into  poverty  are  within  their 
own  control,  that  they  are  the  masters  of  their  fate  and  the  creators  of  their 
misfortunes.  In  many  cases  this  may  be  so;  yet  the  extent  to  which  it  is  true 
is  exaggerated.  Of  households  living  in  poverty,  the  cause  is  to  be  found  in  the 
death  of  the  chief  wage-earner  in  14  f>er  cent,  in  his  illness  or  age  in  1 1  f>er  cent, 
in  his  unemployment  in  2  per  cent,  in  the  irregularity  of  his  work  in  2  per  cent, 
in  the  fact  that  his  income  is  insufficient  for  his  family  of  three  children  or  less 
in  26  per  cent  of  the  cases,  and  in  his  inability  to  support  his  family  of  four  chil- 
dren or  more  in  45  per  cent  (in  nearly  half  of  this  last  group  he  could  not  sup- 
port even  three).  It  is  often  implied  that  the  children  of  the  working  classes 
have  as  good  a  chance  as  those  of  the  well-to-do  of  a  life  of  independence  and 
health.  But  out  of  3,287  children  who  appear  in  our  tables,  879  or  27  per  cent 
are  living  in  families  which  fail  to  reach  the  low  standard  taken  as  necessary 
for  healthy  existence;  and  aptart  from  these  there  are  the  very  numerous  chil- 
dren in  Poor  Law  institutions  who,  though  presumably  adequately  fed  and 
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Forces  for  Improvement 

While,  as  we  have  seen,  some  industrial  conditions  in  Spring- 
field were  found  to  be  fairly  satisfactory,  there  were  many  more 
that  in  important' particulars  failed  to  meet  the  minimum  stan- 
dards which  the  general  public  looks  upon  as  reasonable.  These 
needed  improvement  or  correction.  The  immediate  and  impor- 
tant question  is,  what  forces  may  be  counted  upon  to  forward 
this  industrial  betterment. 

Three  groups  of  interested  parties  have  a  share  in  determining 
industrial  conditions:  employers,  workers,  and  the  public.  It 
is  through  these  groups — employers  acting  together  in  some  de- 
gree but  for  the  most  part  singly,  employes  acting  individually 
and  through  labor  organizations,  and  the  public  acting  through 
crystallized  public  opinion  and  the  power  of  the  state — that  in- 
dustrial improvement  has  been  brought  about  in  the  past;  and 
the  same  groups  must  be  looked  to  for  constructive  action  in  the 
future. 

Of  the  three,  employers  have  at  present  the  largest  power  and 
therefore  the  largest  responsibility  in  determining  industrial 
conditions.     Except  where  labor  unions  force  concessions,   or 

clothed,  are  otherwise  handicapped.  The  figures  are,  we  venture  to  think, 
beyond  all  reasonable  doubt,  and,  as  we  have  already  explained,  they  take  no 
account  of  sickness  and  temporary  unemployment. 

"There  is  the  further  even  more  serious  consideration  that  since  the  main 
incidence  of  poverty  is  among  families  where  there  are  three  or  more  children 
below  school  age  and  no  subsidiary  earners,  it  follows  that  many  other  families 
have  passed  through  this  stage  and  only  risen  out  of  it  when  the  children  began 
to  earn,  and  that  another  large  number  recently  married  will  (if  conditions  do 
not  alter)  fall  into  poverty  as  the  third  or  fourth  child  is  born.  The  proportion 
of  children,  therefore,  who  during  some  i>art  of  the  first  fourteen  years  of  their 
lives  are  in  households  of  primar>'  poverty,  is  considerably  greater  even  than 
that  found  in  an  instantaneous  survey.  Facts  such  as  these  require  no  com- 
ment." 

See  also  Hibbs,  Henry  H.,  Jr.:  Infant  Mortality:  Its  Relation  to  Social 
and  Industrial  Conditions,  pp.  103-127,  reprinted  by  Department  of  Child 
Helping,  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  New  York,  1916. 
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where  laws  laying  down  definite  requirements  are  enforced,  em- 
ployers have  large  latitude  in  fixing  wage  rates,  methods  of  pay- 
ment, hours  of  labor,  conditions  as  to  safety  and  sanitation,  and 
regularity  of  employment.  They  may  choose  whom  they  will 
employ,  and  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  may  discharge  workers 
when  and  for  such  causes  as  they  see  fit. 

Economic  forces,  however,  set  substantial  limitations  to  entire 
freedom  of  action  by  employers — particularly  through  the  work- 
ing of  demand  and  supply  in  the  labor  market — ^and  employers, 
therefore,  are  not  always  free  to  make  the  i(nprovements  that 
they  are  willing  and  ready  to  make.  This,  on  the  other  hand, 
may  not  be  accepted  as  a  wholly  valid  excuse;  for  there  are 
other  economic  forces,  only  now  being  discovered  and  experi- 
mented with,  which  when  taken  advantage  of  work  toward  free- 
ing the  employer  to  make  some  at  least  of  the  improvements 
that  he  favors.  These  are  forces  tending  toward  increased  effi- 
ciency and  reduced  costs  of  production  through  greater  considera- 
tion of  the  human  factor  in  industry.  Economies  appear  to  be 
possible,  for  example,  through  shorter  working  hours  that  lower 
the  accident  rate,  and  that  allow  time  for  recuperation  from 
fatigue;  through  the  elimination  of  unemployment  periods,  thus 
escaping  costs  due  to  changes  in  the  labor  force;  through  in- 
creased wages — whatever  the  figure  set  by  competition  in  the 
labor  market  may  be — that  would  enable  workers  to  raise  their 
standard  of  living  and  thus  maintain  a  higher  degree  of  resistance 
against  sickness;  and  through  other  measures. 

Industrial  Betterment  by  Employers 

No  employer  in  Springfield,  as  far  as  we  were  able  to  learn, 
was  paying  wages  above  the  straight  market  rate.  Neither  was 
any  case  discovered  in  which  an  employer  of  his  own  initiative, 
for  humanitarian  reasons,  had  reduced  the  hours  of  lalx>r  of 
those  in  his  employ.  Even  in  safeguarding  workers  from  in- 
dustrial health  hazards  only  one  factory  among  those  visited 
showe<l  a  definite  effort  to  do  more  than  the  law  required; 
and  even  in  that  factory  kj^al  recjuirements  were  violated  in 
some  particulars.  Se\'eral  emploNers,  however.  ga\e  workers 
short  vacations  on  pay,  among  them  a  telephone  company,  two 
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department  stores,  and  a  five-and-ten-cent  store.  In  most  of 
these  cases  one  week  was  given  to  employes  who  had  worked  a 
year  or  more.  Other  factories  visited  either  gave  no  vacations 
or  else  allowed  them  without  pay. 

A  considerable  number  of  employers  provided  lunch  and  rest 
rooms  for  their  workers,  especially  where  many  women  were 
employed.  These  were  found  at  the  two  laundries  visited,  at 
two  of  the  department  stores,  in  a  telephone  office,  and  in  one 
large  factory.     Doubtless  similar  provisions  were  made  at  some 


Lunch  and  Rest  Room 
This  room  at  the  Illinois  Watch  Company's  factory  represented  the  principal 
type  o(  service  remotely  approaching  welfare  work  which  at  the  time  of  the 
survey  inveatiga lions  was  heing  carried  on  in  the  Springfield  industrial  estab- 
lishments. But  few  fartories  supplied  even  these  accommodations,  and  where 
tbey  were  provided  they  were  for  the  use  of  women  workers  only 


work  places  not  visited.  I'sually  the  lunch  room  was  merely  a 
place  where  the  workers  could  go  to  cat  luncheons  brought  from 
home;  but  one  telephone  company  supplied  a  light  luncheon  free 
and  employed  a  matron  to  look  after  the  lunch  and  rest  rooms. 
At  the  street  railway  car  barns,  where  men  are  often  idle  wailing 
assignments,  a  library,  club  rooms,  and  baths  were  maintained. 
Aside,  however,  from  these  limited  activities  Springfield  employ- 
ers had  done  very  little  in  the  way  of  welfare  work.  There  was 
a  disposition  on  the  part  of  sf)me  to  increase  activities;  but  judg- 
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ing  from  the  little  that  had  been  effected  the  prospects  for  im- 
mediate improvement  were  not  promising. 

iNorsTRiAL  Improvements  throi'<;h  the  Workers 

A  girl  earning  S5.00  a  week  in  a  Springfield  department  store 
shortly  before  the  survey  asked  for  a  wage  increase.  She  was 
told  that  if  she  wasn't  satisfied  she  could  go  elsewhere.  To  the 
store  her  loss  was  of  small  consequence.  Another  girl  willing  to 
work  for  S5.00  would  take  her  place,  and  work  in  the  store  would 
move  along  as  it  had  l)efore.  But  to  the  girl  the  alternative  was 
serious.  It  meant  continuation  at  less  than  a  living  wage,  or 
possible  temporary  unemployment  while  seeking  another  place. 
Workingmen,  moreover,  with  families  to  support,  when  placed 
in  similar  situations,  hesitate  a  good  deal  before  giving  up  em- 
ployment, and  many  stay  at  a  wage  below  what  they  think  they 
deserve,  rather  than  venture  on  the  uncertain  hope  of  securing 
higher  wages  elsewhere. 

The  case  of  the  girl  illustrates  the  general  truth  that  acting 
alone  employes  are  practically  powerless  to  win  wage  concessions, 
shorter  hours,  or  better  work  conditions,  for  they  have  no  means 
of  enforcing  their  demands.  Experience  has  shown  that  it  is 
only  by  acting  together  that  they  can  force  hours  down  and 
wages  up,  or  bring  al)out  other  improvements.  The  lalxjr  union 
mo\ement,  therefore,  offers  an  effective  means  by  which  employes 
may  do  something  worth  while  toward  industrial  lK*tterment. 

Labor  I'.nions 

The  present  lalwr  union  movement  in  Springfield,  as  far  as 
we  were  able  to  disc'over,  U'gan  in  1878.  The  Knights  of  Labor 
were  active  in  the  I'nileil  Stales  l)ef()re  that  time  and  may  have 
l)een  repre>t»nted  in  Springfield,  but  the  formation  of  the  tyfx>- 
graphical  union  in  1878  markwl  the  beginning  of  the  movement 
to  organize  workers  by  trades.  The  lK*ginning>,  however,  were 
not  immediately  followwl  up:  and  althouj^h  the  cigar  makers 
and  carjK'nters  organi/tKl  during  the  8o*s.  lalM)r  unioni>m  did  not 
really  get  under  way  in  Sprin^hiid  unlil  the  (X)'>.*  The  i)lumlxTs 
and  the  bricklayers  and  masons  were  (»rgani/itl  in   i8ix);    the 

•  A  pl.i-.icrerV  hxal  was  starttti  in  |H^<>  hut    mmmi  dwlMinltMl.     h   was  re- 
organized a  nuinl>er  of  >ear>  laior. 
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bakers,  pressmen,  and  boilermakers  in  1892.  In  June,  1893, 
representatives  of  the  barbers,  cigar  makers,  plasterers,  printers, 
painters,  mine  workers,  and  hodcarriers  met  and  established  the 
Springfield  Federation  of  Labor,  securing  a  charter  from  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor.  From  that  time,  although  dif- 
ferent locals  have  had  occasional  setbacks,  the  growth  of  the 
movement  in  the  city  has  been  steady. 

A  great  advance  was  made  in  1897,  when  after  a  hard-fought 
strike  the  coal  mines  of  the  state  became  thoroughly  unionized. 
The  addition  of  approximately  2,500  to  the  ranks  of  organized 
labor  greatly  strengthened  the  union  movement  by  both  direct 
and  indirect  influence. 

At  the  time  of  the  survey  52  different  working  groups  were 
represented  in  Springfield's  central  labor  body,  clcissified  under 
six  main  divisions,  as  follows: 

Mining:  Mine  workers  (10  locals). 

Manufacturing  and  Mechanical  Industries:  Bakers,  black- 
smiths, boilermakers,  brewery  workers,  brick  makers,  cigar 
makers,  granite  cutters,  horseshoers,  iron  moulders,  lathers, 
machinists,  printing  pressmen,  stereotypers,  stone  cutters,  tailors, 
tool  and  die  makers,  typographical  workers,  and  wood  workers. 

Building  and  Construction:  Bricklayers,  carpenters,  cement 
workers,  electrical  workers  (2  locals),  painters,  plumbers,  plas- 
terers, sheet  metal  workers,  stationary  engineers,  and  structural 
iron  workers. 

Trade:   Bartenders,  grocery  clerks,  and  retail  clerks. 

Transportation:  Brewery  drivers,  ice-wagon  drivers,  and  team 
drivers  (2  locals). 

Miscellaneous:  Barbers,  firemen,  laundry  workers,  musicians 
(white),  musicians  (colored),  stage  employes. 

There  was  also  affiliated  with  the  central  body  a  women's 
trade  union  league  and  a  federal  labor  union,  the  latter  being 
composed  of  labor  union  sympathizers  not  then  engaged  in  any 
trade.  Besides  the  locals  which  make  up  the  Springfield  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  there  were  also  unions  not  affiliated  with  the  Central 
Federation  among  locomotive  engineers,  firemen,  conductors, 
and  switchmen  on  railroads  running  into  Springfield.  Roughly 
speaking,  at  least  80  per  cent  of  the  workers  in  the  organized 
trades  were  members  of  the  union.  The  most  marked  exception 
to  this  was  the  laundry  workers'  local,  which  had  been  able  to  gain 
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a  foothold  in  but  one  establishment.  The  retail  clerks'  union  was 
also  rather  weak. 

It  is  not  possible  for  us  to  state  the  exact  percentage  of  workers 
in  Springfield  who  were  members  of  unions,  for  a  numl)er  of  the 
unions  could  not  supply  the  data.  Vrotn  the  figures  prepared  by 
some  of  the  unions,  however,  it  appears  reasonably  correct  to 
put  the  proportion  of  the  male  wage-earners  in  the  city  who  were 
union  memlx?rs  (including  the  miners  of  course)  at  a  little  under 
50  per  cent,  while  of  the  female  wage-earners  less  than  5  per 
cent  were  union  members.*  Trades  requiring  a  high  degree  of 
skill,  and  establishments  largely  patronized  by  working  people, 
were  generally  well  organized.  Only  al)OUt  12  per  cent  of  work- 
ers in  manufacturing  establishments  were  meml)ers  of  unions.f 

Judging  from  the  data  supplied  by  over  half  of  the  various 
local  unions,  these  organizations  had  been  effective  in  increasing 
wages  for  their  meml)ers.  Most  of  the  unions  reported  increases 
in  the  five  years  prior  to  the  survey,  the  hourly  rate  for  sheet 
metal  workers,  for  example,  having  advanced  from  45  cents  to 
50  cents;  that  for  laundry  workers,  from  8  to  1 1  cents  secured 
five  years  earlier  to  12  to  15^2  cents  when  the  report  was  made; 
for  journeymen  stone  cutters,  from  50  to  56 '4  cents;  for  one 
group  of  railroad  machinists,  from  34  to  38  cents;  for  bricklayers, 
from  60  to  70  cents;  for  ice  men,  from  20  to  25  cents;  bartenders, 
from  20  to  25  cents;  for  printing  f>re>smen.  from  an  average  of 
31*4  to  an  average  of  38^2  cents;  for  printing  press  assistants, 
an  increiuse  from  25  to  33*3  cents;  and  on  through  practically  all 
of  the  list.     There  were  no  important  decreases. 

Similarly,  as  to  hours,  many  of  the  locals  rep<^)rled  reductions 
in  hours  pvr  day  or  |kt  week  in  the  last  five  years.  Sheet  metal 
workers,  for  example,  with  an  eight -hour  day  five  years  before, 
had  recently  reducetl  their  hours  pvr  week  from  forty-eight  to 

•  In  arriving  .it  the  total  of  ni.ilc  and  frrnalc  wa^;e-<Mrners  in  the  riiy,  ufx)n 
which  to  base  the  [KTccnia^jr  h»;un's,  <k  i  up.itions  not  m-nrralK  orv;anize<I  were 
ext'lu(ic(i.  .Anions  inalo,  lor  t'\.ini|)le,  ^iii  h  »Kt  u|)an«»n  ^:ri)iip«<.  a**  larni  lalM>r- 
ers,  uorkor^  in  pnitcssmn.il  rallink^s,  in  th**  puMu  *»*'r\  i<c,  etc.,  >it'n*  evlij(ie<i. 
>»inularlv,  anions  womi'n  an«l  cirl^.  reilam  k:rouj>'.  nt  (ionio^tic  work<'r>.  Ht)rk- 
er*»  in  |)rolcHsuuiaI  an<l  puMic  MT\ii.e,  an<i  some  othrr**  were  not  <ounto<i. 

♦  SMtenu'nt  Ims*i1  on  <laia  roMTinkj  4.14*)  w<irkfrs  in  s^  niamilat  turin;; 
cst.iMj-.hnu'ni»»,  tu'in^  prat  ti«  all\  all  ihr  fntahli'.hnu-ntN  in  >prin»:tultl,  v:ai  IutciI 
by  the  >»prin^;ru*l«l  C'onuueii  i.il  .\«»MKiati«>n. 
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forty-four.  Hours  of  journeymen  stone  cutters  had  been  re- 
duced in  the  same  way;  hours  of  union  die  and  tool  makers,  from 
fifty-four  to  fifty;  of  ice  men,  from  sixty-six  to  sixty;  of  electrical 
workers,  from  forty-eight  to  forty-four.  In  a  number  of  cases 
where  there  had  been  no  reduction  in  hours,  the  eight-hour  day 
had  been  gained  five  years  before.  In  the  majority  of  Ccises  the 
improvements  both  as  to  hours  and  wages  had  been  brought 
about  without  strikes. 

Practically  all  of  the  unions  provided  benefits  to  members  or 
their  families  in  cases  of  sickness,  accident,  death,  unemploy- 
ment, or  old  age.  Not  all  provided  for  all  these  contingencies, 
but  practically  all  provided  for  some  of  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  though  the  need  was  evident,  there  were  no  important 
evidences  of  effectiveness  on  the  part  of  the  unions  in  improving 
the  state  inspection  service  into  industrial  conditions,  or  in 
securing  through  other  methods  better  enforcement  of  the  labor 
laws — particularly  those  relating  to  child  labor. 

Among  skilled  men  workers  the  unions  will  undoubtedly  con- 
tinue to  maintain  their  strength  and  perhaps  increase  it;  but 
among  unskilled  men  and  among  women  workers,  labor  organ- 
ization, though  it  should  be  striven  for,  nevertheless  does  not  look 
so  hopeful.  In  the  skilled  trades,  therefore,  male  workers  acting 
through  their  unions,  may  be  counted  on  to  play  a  part  in  indus- 
trial betterment,  but  among  unskilled  men  and  among  women 
workers — where  conditions  are  farthest  from  satisfactory — em- 
ployers and  the  public  must  be  relied  upon  chiefly  for  improve- 
ment measures. 

Labor  Legislation 

That  the  public  has  a  stake  in  industrial  questions  and  should 
shoulder  its  responsibility  was  recognized  in  a  substantial  manner 
in  Illinois  when  in  1893  a  State  Department  of  Factories  and 
Workshops  was  created  and  laws  were  enacted  prohibiting  em- 
ployment of  children  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  or  of  women,  in 
the  manufacture  of  wearing  apparel,  for  more  than  eight  hours  a 
day  and  forty-eight  a  week.*     Previously,  in  1877  and  again  in 

•  In  1895  the  latter  provision  wa**  held  unconstitutional  by  the  state  suf)reme 
court.  In  1910  the  same  court  declared  a  ten-hour  law  for  women  constitu- 
tional.    (Ritchie  &  Co.  vs.  Way  man  and  Davies.) 
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1891  there  had  been  efforts  at  child  labor  legislation,  but  failure 
to  provide  state  inspectors  to  enforce  the  laws  rendered  the  acts 
ineffective.  Since  1893,  the  extension  of  state  control  over 
industry  has  \>een  almost  continuous.  Following  are  some  of 
the  more  important  acts  which  mark  this  development: 

1897.  Child  labor  law  enacted  covering  not  only  factories  but 
offices,  laundries,  mercantile  establishments,  and  stores,  and  Ax- 
ing maximum  hours  of  lalx)r  of  children  under  sixteen  years  of 
age  at  ten  per  day  and  sixty  per  week. 

1897.  -'^^^  passed  requiring  the  installation  of  blowers  to  re- 
move dust  from  metal  polishing,  buffing,  and  grinding  wheels. 

1901.  Child  lal)or  law  strengthened  and  all  establishments  re- 
quired to  provide  suitable  seats  for  women  and  girls. 

1903.     Present  child  labor  law  enacted. 

1907.  Factory  Inspection  Department  established  as  separate 
department  of  the  state  government  and  its  powers  extended. 

1907.  Present  law  providing  for  health,  safety,  and  comfort  of 
workers  in  factories,  mercantile  establishments,  mills,  and  work- 
shops enacted. 

1907?  Act  passed  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  persons  engaged 
in  construction,  alteration,  or  repair  of  buildings,  bridges,  via- 
ducts, and  other  structures. 

1908.  Act  passed  preventing  employment  in  coal  mines  of 
persons  who  have  not  been  passed  by  a  State  Miners*  Examining 
Board. 

1909.  Law  enacted  fixing  hours  of  work  of  women  in  factories 
and  laundries  at  ten  (>er  day. 

191  o.  Act  passed  providing  for  fire-fighting  equipment  in  coal 
mines.     Later  amended  and  strengthened. 

191 1.  Women's  ten-hour  law  extended  to  cover  mercantile 
establishments,  hotels,  restaurants,  offices,  and  other  enumer- 
ated places. 

191 1.  Law  enacted  to  protect  workers  from  occupational  dis- 
eases. 

1913.  Act  passed  consolidating  and  strengthening  laws  to 
provi(le  for  safety  and  welfare  of  workers  in  coal  mines. 

1913.     Present  workingmen*s  compensation  law  enacted. 

Examination  of  this  list  shows  a  fairly  rapid  extension  of  the 
field  of  labor  laws  and  a  gradual  strengthening  of  requirements — 
but  an  extension  that  is  not  at  all  unique  for  an  industrial  state. 
Other  states  have  legislated  in  fields  not  yet  entered  in  Illinois,  as 
seen,  for  example,  in  their  estal)lishment  of  minimum  wage  boards, 
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the  prohibition  of  night  work  by  women,  the  limitation  of  the 
workday  to  eight  hours  for  women,  the  guarantee  of  one  day  of 
rest  in  seven  to  all  workers,  the  enactment  of  compulsory  com- 
pensation laws,  and  other  measures.  That  the  public  will  exer- 
cise increasing  influence  through  legislation  for  improved  in- 
dustrial conditions  appears  certain,  and  should  be  encouraged, 
particularly  with  reference  to  the  strengthening  of  the  child 
labor  laws,  the  reduction  of  the  hours  of  working  women,  the 
protection  of  workers  from  physical  hazards,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  minimum  wage  boards. 

Other  Public  Activities 
The  influence  of  the  community  is  potent  in  ways  other  than 
through  legislation.  Important,  in  this  connection,  is  the  ex- 
istence of  a  public  opinion  that  insists  upon  the  fair  and  full  en- 
forcetnent  of  legislation  touching  industrial  matters ;  that  demands 
intelligent  and  even  treatment  of  the  interests  of  both  employer 
and  employe  before  the  courts  and  by  court  officers;  that,  in 
other  disputed  issues  where  no  official  tribunal  has  jurisdiction, 
will  guarantee  to  both  sides  equal  consideration  before  claims  are 
decided;  that  would  make  it  hard  for  industries  and  commercial 
enterprises  maintaining  conditions  below  a  reasonable  standard 
to  do  business  in  the  community ;  and  that  would  work  through 
other  channels  as  occasion  demands.  Some  of  these  may  take 
form  in  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  agencies  to  furnish 
pertinent  information  on  the  quality  of  present  law  enforcement 
(through  bureaus  of  government  research,  committees  and  com- 
missions on  public  efficiency,  industrial  surveys,  etc.) ;  in  the  se- 
lection of  persons  for  judicial  positions  who  recognize  the  impor- 
tance and  complexity  of  industrial  questions  and  have  gone  to 
some  pains  to  make  themselves  intelligent  upon  them;  in  the 
creation  of  machinery  for  arbitration  and  conciliation  of  industrial 
differences;  and  in  the  organization  and  support  of  quasi-public 
institutions,  such  as  consumers*  leagues,  civic  improvement  so- 
cieties, and  an  independent  press,  which  afford  opportunity  in 
the  public  interest  to  thresh  out  acute  industrial  situations  and 
to  take  organized  action.  This  field  of  activity  offers  unlimited 
possibilities  for  public  ser\'ice;  but  in  many  regards  it  is  still 
virgin  soil  in  Springfield. 
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At  the  same  time  the  community  must  be  willinf^^  and  expect 
to  bear  its  share  of  the  legitimate  cost  of  maintaining  good  in- 
dustrial standards.  There  undoubtedly  are  many  cases  in  which 
employers  are  already  doing  all  that  they  can.  In  such  cases, 
where  the  cost  of  necessary  improvements  cannot  be  financed 
out  of  the  reasonable  proceeds  of  the  business,  the  public,  grant- 
ing that  the  business  satisfies  a  real  need  in  the  community, 
must  l)e  prepared  to  assume  its  part  of  the  extra  charges,  which 
in  most  cases  would  take  the  form  of  increased  prices.  In  other 
w^ords,  in  addition  to  giving  its  preference  to  establishments  meet- 
ing good  standards  as  to  work  conditions,  the  public  should  be 
ready  to  pay  its  just  share  of  the  costs  involved. 

We  have  then  these  three  main  forces  or  groups  of  interested 
parties,  the  employer,  the  worker,  and  the  public,  which  may  be 
expected  to  act  toward  making  industry  contribute  toward,  and 
not  detract  from,  the  general  welfare.  Let  us  look  now  at  the 
more  specific  measures  for  improvement  that  need  to  l)e  adopted 
and  the  particular  division  or  sub-groupings  of  these  social  forces 
that  should  give  assistance. 

MEASURES  FOR  IMPROVEMENT* 

Re(>r(;a\I7ati()n  of  St.\te  Industrial  Bodies  into  a  Depart- 
ment OF  Labor  and  Mininc; 

The  first  and  one  of  the  most  im|X)rtant  conclusions  regarding 
industrial  conditions  in  Springfield  is  that  the  stale  bodies  having 
to  do  with  industrial  conditions  should  be  rt»organized  into  a  single 
Department  of  LalK)r  and  Mining.  While  the  survey  has  dealt 
primarily  with  conditions  in  Springfield  and  Sangamon  County, 
it  is  nevertheless  clear  that  some  of  the  remedies  for  local  in- 
dustrial evils  must  come  through  action  by  the  slate.  Spring- 
field cannot  disengage  ilself  from  the  stale  in  lhe>e  matters,  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  industrial  conditions  in  manv  other 
parts  of  the  slate  are  no  In'tter  than  here.  Sf>ringfield.  moreover, 
has  a  sp<»cial  resj^onsibility  for  a>»^isting  toward  a  In'tter  situati(m 
iKX'ause  of  its  natural  iK)sition  of  leadership  in  the  state  and  l)e- 
caus(*  it  is  no  longer  uninfornie<l  uixm  its  more  ururnt  ni'eds. 

It  has  lK*en  seen  that  much  confusion  i)revails  in  administering 

•The  nlca•4u^c*^  are  onI\  *.ununari/t-<l  \\vtv.  Tor  more  tirtail**  •»4'e  earlier 
jMrt>  «if  the  re|x>rt. 
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* 

the  labor  laws  (and  in  the  laws  themselves)  because  of  the  nu- 
merous uncoordinated  state  bodies  that  have  to  do  with  industry 
and  labor.  For  example,  in  the  reporting  of  work  accidents 
similar  establishments  are  required  in  some  cases  to  report  to 
entirely  different  authorities,  and  the  different  state  authorities 
do  not  compile  these  facts  for  the  same  periods.  Again  there  is 
considerable  difference  in  the  methods  and  thoroughness  in  the 
work  of  the  mine  inspectors,  railway  safety  inspectors,  and  those 
charged  with  inspecting  factories,  mercantile  establishments, 
mills,  and  workshops;  and  so  on — the  whole  situation  need  not 
be  reviewed  at  this  point.* 

//  is,  therefore,  recommended  that  the  numerous  independent 
bodies  dealing  with  labor  conditions  be  consolidated  into  one  state 
department,  to  be  called  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Mining, 
with  bureaus  organized  to  have  charge  of  special  work.  These  should 
include  a  bureau  of  inspection  responsible  for  railroad,  factory,  and 
other  inspection  service,  except  mining;  a  bureau  of  child  labor;  of 
employment,  including  supervision  of  the  public  employment  agen- 
cies; of  mining;  of  research  and  labor  statistics;  and  any  other 
bureaus  that  may  later  be  needed.  The  plan  of  reorganization 
should  provide  for  the  establishment  of  an  Industrial  Commission 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  new  labor  department,  with  the  commission, 
instead  of  a  single  commissioner,  acting  as  the  executive  head  of  the 
department.^ 

This  consolidation  and  coordination  of  functions  is  urged  as  of 
primary  importance  in  improving  labor  conditions  all  along  the 
line,  insuring  safety  from  accident  and  disease,  reducing  child  labor 
and  unemployment,  prohibiting  the  extension  of  work  periods 
beyond  legal  hours,  and  securing  better  industrial  relations. 


•  For  more  detailed  discussion  of  the  situation  see  pp.  14,  19,  27,  and  58. 

t  A  number  of  states  have  reorganized  their  labor  bodies  in  recent  years, 
among  them  Wisconsin,  Ohio,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania.  This  recom- 
mendation is  in  accord  with  one  made  by  the  rei'ent  Illinois  Efficiency  and 
Economy  Committee,  which  outlines  a  reorganization  plan  combining  the  im- 
portant features  of  the  two  differing  tyjjes  represented  by  Wisionsin  and 
New  York.  For  details  of  Illinois  plan  see  report  of  the  Illinois  Efficiency  and 
Economy  Committee,  1915,  pp.  4^-53.  For  description  of  the  new  Wisconsin 
and  New  York  plans  see  (for  Wi>t<)nsin)  The  Survey,  Vol.  27,  pp.  1001-2; 
Vol.  29,  pp.  440-448:  and  Bulletins  of  the  Intlu>tnal  C\>ninii>M(m  of  Wisconsin. 
For  New  York  >ee  The  Survey,  Vol.  34,  pp.  101-102. 


the  springfield  survey 

Industrial  Commission 

It  has  been  seen  earlier  in  the  report  that  safety  from  fire  and 
other  accidents  while  at  work,  and  from  disease  due  to  work  con- 
ditions, presents  serious  problems  in  Springfield.*  In  some 
instances  these  were  due  to  lack  of  law  enforcement;  in  others  to 
inadequate  legislation.  Remedies  for  poor  enforcement  have 
already  been  discussed.  Where  inadequate  legislation  was  the 
cause  two  courses  are  open.  In  some  instances  it  may  be  ad- 
visable to  handle  particular  evils  through  specific  legislation;  but 
for  the  great  majority  of  the  varying,  detailed,  and  multitudinous 
conditions  presenting  physical  hazards  it  is  not  practicable  to 
trust  to  specific  laws.  It  is  recommended  instead  that  an  act  be 
passed  laying  down  the  general  principle,  as  is  done  by  the  Wis- 
consin law,  that  all  places  of  employment  must  be  safe  and  that 
every  employer  must  furnish  and  use  safety  devices  and  safe- 
guards, "and  shall  do  every  other  thing  reasonably  necessary  to 
protect  the  life,  health,  safety,  and  welfare  of  employes.*'  It  is 
further  recommended  that,  as  a  part  of  the  plan  to  reorganize 
the  state  industrial  agencies,  an  Industrial  Commission  or  In- 
dustrial Board  be  created  as  a  part  of  the  new  labor  department, 
and  charged  with  administering  the  law — the  commission  to  be 
composed  of  three  or  five  members  having  equal  powers,  one  of 
whom  should  be  chairman.  For  the  assistance  of  the  commission, 
advisory  committees,  upon  which  both  employers  and  employes 
are  represented,  should  be  provided  for.  The  commission  should 
also  be  in  executive  control  of  the  reorganized  labor  department. 

The  Industrial  Commission  should  have  jurisdiction  over  places 
of  employment,  and  be  vested  with  power  to  ascertain  and  pre- 
scribe standards  of  safety,  to  order  safeguards  and  safety  devices^ 
to  fix  recisonable  standards  for  the  construction,  repair,  and  main- 
tenance of  places  of  employment,  and  to  issue  orders  designed  to 
protect  the  life,  health,  safety,  and  welfare  of  employes,  and  to 
act  as  a  board  of  arbitration,  mediation,  and  conciliation.  The 
law  creating  the  commission  should  provide  for  prompt  and  full 
reporting  of  all  accidents  to  this  single  body.  Thus,  instead  of 
enacting  special  laws,  the  commission  should,  after  an  investiga- 

•  See  pp.  11-43. 
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tion  and  a  hearing  in  each  case,  issue  an  order  covering  the  point  in 
question.* 

Workmen's  Compensation 

Again,  the  investigations  in  Springfield  showed  that  while  the 
workmen's  compensation  law  established  greater  justice  in 
remuneration  for  work  accidents,  it  failed,  in  many  of  the  most 
hazardous  occupations,  because  of  its  optional  feature,  to  ac- 
complish without  litigation  prompt  and  specific  compensation 
for  industrial  injuries.  A  new  law,  or  amendment  to  the  present 
law,  much  more  firmly  establishing  the  basic  principle  of  com- 
pensation— that  industry  should  bear  the  costs  of  injuries  due  to 
hazards  which  it  has  introduced — should  be  secured.  The  law 
should  thus  make  compensation  compulsory.  This  will  not  only 
provide  more  adequately  for  injured  workers,  but  will  prove 
another  powerful  influence  for  the  prevention  of  accidents. 

The  administration  of  the  workmen's  compensation  act  should 
be  made  a  function  of  the  Industrial  Commission  of  the  reorgan- 
ized labor  department. 

Health  Insurance 

Conditions  affecting  health  in  Springfield  industries  have  been 
shown  to  be  of  great  variety  and  in  many  instances  to  constitute 
real  dangers.  Some  of  these  conditions  can  be  changed  through 
preventive  action  either  voluntarily  taken  by  employers  and 
workers,  or  required  by  state  regulation,  or  through  both  means. 
Some  of  the  resulting  damages  may  be  borne  by  employers  through 
a  broad  interpretation  of  the  compensation  laws;  but  there  will 
still  remain  a  large  amount  of  occupational  sickness  which  falls 
as  a  disproportionately  heavy  economic  and  physical  burden  upon 
the  shoulders  of  the  worker.  It  should  not  be  his  loss,  but  should 
at  least  be  shared,  if  not  entirely  borne,  by  the  industry  and  the 
public.  A  means  to  this  end  is  found  in  health  insurance.  It 
is  believed,  moreover,  as  in  the  case  of  workmen's  compensation 

•  Sec  Industrial  Commission  Law,  Laws  of  Wisconsin,  1911,  Chapter  485. 

For  a  full  description  and  discussion  of  the  industrial  commission  idea  see 
report  written  by  Prof.  John  R.  Commons  and  signed  by  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  United  States  Commission  on  Industrial  Relations  in  the 
final  report  of  the  commission. 
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laws,  that  health  insurance  legislation  will  act  as  a  powerful 
force  for  prevention  of  disease.  We  recognize,  however,  that 
information  on  the  actuarial  questions  involved  and  upon  the 
proportions  in  which  the  various  interested  parties  should  par- 
ticipate in  the  insurance  cost  is  still  very  limited  as  applied  to 
conditions  in  the  United  States.  It  is  recommended,  therefore, 
that  the  first  step  be  taken  now;  namely,  that  a  commission  of 
the  legislature  be  appointed  to  study  and  report  upon  the  matter.* 

City  Enforcement  of  Fire  Regulations 

In  addition  to  a  statute  requiring  ** sufficient  and  reasonable 
means  of  escape"  from  work  places  in  case  of  fire,  a  second  statute 
stipulates  that  all  factory  buildings  over  two  stories  high  must 
have  fire-escapes  of  a  type  to  be  determined  by  the  local  govern- 
ment. Enforcement,  however,  is  left  to  the  sheriff  and  grand 
jury,  neither  of  whom  ever  inspects  factories.  Moreover,  the 
city  government,  as  far  as  we  could  learn,  has  never  determined 
what  is  a  safe  and  acceptable  type  of  fire-escape. 

A  Springfield  ordinance  enacted  many  years  ago  also  deals 
with  fire  protection,  but  because  of  changes  in  the  official  machin- 
ery provided  for  determining  the  type  of  fire-escape  to  be  required, 
the  ordinance  had  not  been  effective. 

The  necessary  steps  should  be  taken  in  both  cases  to  see  that 
a  standard  type  of  fire-escape  is  determined  upon,  and  that  the 
laws  are  enforced.  The  consideration  of  other  measures  to  pre- 
vent fires  and  to  insure  safety  against  them  is  urged  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  work  of  the  fire  department.  This  is  especially  impor- 
tant until  the  state  Industrial  Coipmission,  here  recommended, 
covers  the  field. 

Safety  Campaigns  and  Co-operation  for  Safety 

Safety  for  the  worker  while  at  work  is  not  wholly  dependent 
upon  legislation  and  state  action.  It  can  be  promoted  by  the 
employer  who,  out  of  a  feeling  of  social  responsibility  and  interest 

*  For  a  presentation  of  European  experience  in  insurance  against  industrial 
accidents,  sickness  and  death,  invalidity  and  old  age,  and  unemployment,  see 
Frankel,  Lee  K.,  and  Dawson,  Miles  M.:  Workingmen's  Insurance  in  Europe. 
Russell  Sage  Foundation  Publication.  New  York,  Charities  Publication  Com- 
mittee, 1910. 
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in  his  workers,  makes  it  a  point  to  be  always  in  advance  of  the  law, 
seeing  to  it  that  dangerous  conditions  are  eliminated  as  soon  as 
recognized;  it  can  be  promoted  by  the  worker,  who  out  of  a  due* 
regard  for  the  welfare  of  his  fellow-workers,  himself,  and  the 
interests  of  his  employer,  exercises  as  much  care  as  possible  in  his 
work;  by  the  public,  which,  recognizing  its  responsibility  to  the 
workers  as  well  as  its  own  stake  in  the  injury  problem  lends  its 
assistance  through  educational  methods  and  campaigns  for  safety ; 
and  by  all  three  through  an  appreciation  of  the  importance  of 
co-operation.  This  is  not  a  new  kind  of  activity,  for  many  large 
corporations  have  engaged  in  it  with  gratifying  results  for  a 
number  of  years.  With  the  exception  of  only  one  or  two  em- 
ployers, however,  no  such  accident-prevention  work  had  ever 
been  carried  on  in  Springfield  by  any  of  the  three  main  groups 
of  interested  parties  referred  to.  Such  work  should  enlist  the 
energies  not  of  one  or  two  exceptional  employers,  but  of  all,  as 
well  as  the  employers'  organizations;  for  employers  because  of 
their  large  powers  have  a  special  responsibility  in  determining 
conditions  in  their  establishments.  It  is  a  fruitful  field  also  for 
labor  unions,  by  instructing  and  encouraging  the  workers  to 
use  care,  and  by  bringing  hazardous  conditions  to  the  notice  of 
responsible  persons.  Educational  work  by  civic  bodies  and 
citizens'  committees,  and  co-operation  of  employers,  employees, 
and  such  public  agencies  are  also  recommended.* 

Enforcement  of  Child  Labor  Law 

It  has  been  seen  that  neither  the  enforcement  of  the  child  labor 
law  of  Illinois  nor  the  law  itself  was  satisfactory.  Children  under 
sixteen  years  of  age  were  being  employed  for  illegal  hours  or 
in  prohibited  employments.  The  remedy  for  this  situation  must 
come  through  the  State  Factory  Inspection  Department.  The 
force  of  inspectors  in  this  department  should  be  increased  to  make 
effective  law  enforcement  possible,  and  the  chief  inspector  should 
then  be  held  strictly  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the  work. 

•  In  its  bulletin  (No.  13)  for  Octol)er,  191 5,  the  Massachusetts  Accident 
Board  reports  the  results  of  the  acceptance  of  the  board's  invitation  by  certain 
employers  to  organize  for  safety.  In  the  year  after  the  invitation  was  ac- 
cepted, among  other  gratifying  results  was  a  reduction  of  36  per  cent  in  the 
wage  loss  due  to  accidents,  and  a  saving  of  41  per  cent  in  the  compensation  paid. 
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Better  adjustment  of  the  hours  of  insjwctors'  work  to  the  char- 
acter of  their  duties,  the  adoption  of  a  policy  of  giving  full  pub- 
licity to  successful  prosecutions,  and  lx?tter  work  by  the  truant 
officer  are  among  the  more  detailed  recommendations. 

Under  the  reorganization  plan  recommended  the  enforcement 
of  the  child  labor  taw  should  be  in  the  hands  of  a  bureau  of  child 
lalx)r  in  the  new  department  of  lalx)r  and  mining. 

Child  Labor  Legislation 

It  has  been  seen  also  that  the  provisions  of  the  child  labor  law 
governing  age  and  school  certificates  are  open  to  easy  evasion. 
The  remedy,  of  course,  lies  with  the  legislature.  The  present 
law  should  l)e  amended,  making  it  more  difficult  to  evade  the 
requirements  regarding  pr(X>f  of  age,  requiring  at  least  a  sixth 
grade  education  or  its  equivalent  before  a  child  under  sixteen  may 
leave  school  to  go  to  work,  and  requiring  that  evidence  of  normal 
development  and  sound  physical  condition  be  produced  before  a 
work  certificate  can  be  secured. 

WACiES   AND    I'NEMPLOVMEXT 

Wages  and  unemployment  were  considered  together  because 
the  income  of  workers  is  measured  not  alone  by  wage  rates,  but 
also  by  the  number  of  days  of  employment  through  the  year. 
One  important  conclusion  became  clear  in  this  connection. 
Springfield  workers,  except  in  a  few  trades,  were  suffering  greatly 
reduced  incomes  because  of  a  great  deal  of  seasonal  and  irregular 
employment.  One  of  the  most  imp)ortant  measures  here  recom- 
mended for  reducing  the  amount  and  bad  effects  of  this  irregular 
employment,  and  one  which  has  general  application  to  practically 
all  kinds  of  employment,  is  the  development  of  greater  efficiency 
in  the  work  of  the  Springfield  free  employment  agency.  As  a 
part  of  the  reorganization  plan,  already  recommended,  by  which 
the  various  industrial  Ixxiies  of  the  state  should  be  brought  to- 
gether in  a  Department  of  Lal)or  and  Mining,  it  is  urgt»tl  that  all 
state  employment  offices  be  put  under  a  bureau  of  thi^  new  de- 
partment. In  the  meantime,  however,  a  numlH.*r  ot  improve- 
ments in  methods  in  the  Springfield  office  should  be  instituiwl.* 

•  For  detailed  statement  of  ii«provcnu*nt>  rei'ommendtMl  see  pa>ie  loi. 
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In  the  coal  mining  industry  a  certain  amount  of  irregular  em- 
ployment is  artificially  stimulated  by  biennial  agreements  between 
the  operators  and  the  union.  To  do  away  with  as  much  as  pos- 
sible of  this,  it  is  recommended  that  either  negotiations  between 
the  operators  and  the  men  be  started  earlier,  or  that  an  arrange- 
ment such  as  was  recently  adopted  in  the  anthracite  district  be 
made,  which  would  provide  for  the  continuance  of  work  while 
negotiations  are  in  progress  or  until  it  should  become  clear  that 
a  new  agreement  could  not  be  reached.  There  is  also  a  large 
amount  of  seasonal  work  due  to  seasonal  demand  for  products, 
and  the  operation  of  too  many  mines  is  a  factor.  To  mitigate 
the  results  of  this,  it  is  recommended  that  the  industry  be  reg- 
ularized through  as  much  summer  production  as  possible.*  It 
is  also  recommended  that  careful  consideration  be  given  to  the 
question  of  government  control,  such  as  is  being  tried  in  Germany, 
which  prevents  the  opening  of  new  mines  until  there  is  com- 
mercial need  for  them. 

Among  skilled  and  semi-skilled  workers  in  factories,  the  build- 
ing trades,  and  on  railroads,  as  we  have  seen,  labor  unions  have 
had  an  effective  influence  in  increasing  wages.  In  fact  wage 
conditions  among  all  union  workers  were  generally  better  than 
among  non-union  workers  in  Springfield,  though  probably  this 
fact  IS  not  due  entirely  to  union  influence.  It  appears,  however, 
that  the  unions  offer  one  important  measure  for  wage  increases 
among  the  better  trained  and  the  skilled  workers. 

The  wages  of  unskilled  male  workers  in  Springfield  and  of  many 
women  workers,  especially  in  laundries,  five-and- ten-cent  stores, 
and  restaurants,  were  very  low — too  low  in  many  cases  to  permit 
the  women  to  maintain  themselves  properly  or  to  permit  men 
to  support  an  average  family  of  five  or  six  in  decency.  The  prob- 
lem of  increasing  the  wages  of  these  groups,  however,  and  of  re- 
ducing the  irregularity  of  their  employment  is  by  no  means 
simple.  Up  to  the  present  the  labor  union  movement  has  made 
but  little  progress  with  them.  Union  men  should  face  this  as 
one  of  their  serious  problems  and  see  in  it  both  a  responsibility 

•  For  statement  regarding  economies  through  keeping  a  more  continuous 
labor  force  at  work,  which  will  in  some  measure  compensate  for  losses  due  to 
reduction  in  the  heat  value  of  coal  mined  several  months  in  advance,  see 
footnote,  page  79. 
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and  an  opportunity  for  rendering  service  to  a  group  less  able  to 
help  themselves  than  are  the  great  majority  of  union  members. 

The  wage  problem,  whether  among  skilled  or  unskilled,  is  not 
entirely  a  local  problem;  but  its  solution  nevertheless  depends  in 
part  upon  the  action  of  localities.  A  number  of  measures,  how- 
ever,— some  of  them  indirect  in  their  influence,-^are  recom- 
mended to  citizens  of  Springfield  as  helpful  toward  improving  the 
lot  of  low-paid  workers.  Among  these  are:  the  prohibition  of 
child  labor  with  the  probable  consequent  increase  in  the  demand 
for  and  the  wage  of  adult  labor;  and  as  a  corollary  of  this,  the 
development  of  better  industrial  education  for  children  now  of 
school  age,  which  shall  prepare  the  coming  workers  for  better 
paid  and  higher  types  of  work;  the  establishment  of  better  wage 
rates  for  manual  labor  on  public  works;  and  the  establishment  of 
minimum  wage  standards. 

In  the  case  of  sales  girls  in  mercantile  places,  and  other  low- 
paid  women  workers,  some  improvement  might  be  brought  about 
through  organization  of  the  workers — a  measure  which  at  best 
will  be  difficult  but  which  should  be  thoroughly  tried.  A  second 
measure  is  the  utilization  of  public  opinion"  expressed  either 
through  constant  objection  to  low  wages  in  specific  cases  or 
through  consumers  withdrawing  patronage  from  stores  paying 
low  wages.  This  has  been  worked  out  in  some  communities 
through  the  organization  of  consumers'  leagues.  In  addition  to 
these,  the  establishment  of  a  minimum  wage  board  through  which 
assurance  may  be  had  that  wages  at  least  adequate  for  the  self- 
support  of  girls  giving  the  whole  of  their  working  time  to  stores 
or  other  work  places  is  recommended. 


Unemployment  Insurance 

As  already  stated,  unemployment  was  found  to  be  a  serious 
problem  in  Springfield.  The  measures  already  recommended  to 
deal  with  it  are  aimed  at  as  immediate  relief  as  possible.  The 
time  when  a  system  of  unemployment  insurance,  if  it  should 
seem  desirable,  could  be  instituted  does  not  appear  close  enough 
to  offer  an  early  improvement  of  conditions.  It  is  recommended, 
however,  that  thorough  study  of  the  unemployment  situation  and 
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unemployment  insurance  be  taken  up  through  a  commission  to 
be  created  by  the  legislature.* 

Seven-day  Labor 

Among  both  men  and  women  a  number  were  found  working 
seven  days  per  week.  The  courts  of  New  York  state  have 
held  a  law  prohibiting  the  seven-day  work-week  in  factories  and 
mercantile  establishments  to  be  constitutional.  A  similar  law  is 
recommended  for  Illinois.  It  is  urged  especially  that  the 
churches  and  other  religious  bodies,  which  must  at  least  believe 
that  all  persons  should  have  one  day  of  rest  in  seven,  give  this 
proposed  legislation  their  vigorous  support. 

Hours  of  Work  of  Women 

Many  women  in  Springfield  work  ten  hours  a  day — often  stand- 
ing— and  a  few  women  are  night  workers.  Many  other  states, 
including  all  the  great  manufacturing  states,  give  women  greater 
protection  from  long  hours  of  labor  than  is  given  by  the  state  of 
Illinois.  To  correct  the  present  situation  the  law  allowing 
women  to  work  ten  hours  a  day  seven  days  per  week  should  be 
changed  to  make  it  il.egal  to  employ  women  at  most  for  more  than 
eight  hours  per  day  or  forty-eight  hours  per  week.  This  would 
merely  be  eliminating  the  seven-day  week  and  reducing  hours 
on  the  other  six  days  to  eight. 

Moreover,  the  law  should  be  amended  to  prohibit  night  work 
by  women  and  girls. 

Hours  of  Work  of  Men 

The  hours  of  labor  of  men  in  a  few  Springfield  industries  are 
exceedingly  long.  A  majority  of  the  trade  union  members,  how- 
ever, work  only  eight  hours.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the 
union  offers  one  important  means — probably  the  most  prac- 
tical immediate  means — to  better  working  hours;  and  workers 
would  do  well  to  look  into  the  accomplishments  of  the  local  labor 
organizations. 

Since,  however,  unskilled  laborers  are  difficult  to  organize 
and  it  is  among  them  that  excessive  hours  are  most  prevalent,  it 

•  Se€  footnote  on  page  148. 
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seems  likely,  if  long  hours  of  lal)or  are  soon  to  be  eliminated,  that 
Illinois  and  other  states  must  secure  this  result  through  legisla- 
tion. There  is  a  growing  opinion  that  there  is  small  rejison  to 
differentiate  between  men  and  women  in  restricting  hours;  and 
that  there  is  ample  reason  for  action  by  the  state  to  regulate  the 
hours  of  men*s  work.  Illinois  as  a  great  industrial  state  has  an 
opportunity  to  lead  in  this  advance  movement. 

In  addition,  and  applying  to  the  hours  of  both  men  and  women, 
action  by  consumers  through  public  protest  and  the  withdrawal 
of  patronage  where  hours  of  work  are  harmful,  should  l)e  taken. 
Also  a  number  of  the  indirect  methcxls  already  recommende<l  for 
dealing  with  low  wages  apply  in  some  degree  to  the  reduction  of 
working  hours  that  are  too  long. 

Finally 

F*inally,  it  should  be  said  that  the  recommendations  here 
brought  together,  and  stated  in  more  detail  in  earlier  parts  of  the 
reix)rt,  are  intended  to  be  practical  and  workable  suggestions  for 
immediate  action.  They  do  not  represent  impossibly  high  stan- 
dards; many  of  them  have  been  reached  either  elsewhere  in  Illi- 
nois or  in  other  states.  It  is  hoped  they  will  appeal  to  the  citi- 
zens of  Springfield  and  Illinois  not  alone  as  reasonable  measures 
but  also  as  measures  of  such  importance  to  the  whole  community 
that  liberal  and  early  support  will  be  enlisted  for  them. 
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APPENDIX  A 
STANDARDS  OF  LIVING  AND  LABOR 

Report  of  Committee  on  Standards  of  Living  and  Labor  of  Na- 
tional  Conference  of  Charities  and   Correction* 

By  Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  Secretary  National  Child  Labor  Com- 
mittee, Chairman 

The  following  statement  by  the  Committee  on  Standards  of  Living  and 
Labor  is  prepared  by  the  Chairman  of  the  committee  with  the  advice  and 
approval  of  its  members. 

While  individual  members  of  the  committee  have  presented  a  variety  of 
opinions  on  the  topics,  this  statement  expresses  the  majority  view,  and  with 
the  exception  of  two  or  three  paragraphs  is  signed  in  its  entirety  by  all  mem- 
bers of  the  committee. 

The  group  of  propositions  which  this  committee  undertakes  tonight  to 
present  for  consideration  is  the  result  of  mature  deliberation  at  every  point. 
The  statement  is  an  outgrowth  of  efforts  of  the  committee  during  three 
years  of  Conference  history,  etc.,  etc. 

SOCL^L  STANDARDS  FOR  INDUSTRY 

The  Standaud  of  Living 

The  welfare  of  society  and  the  prosperity  of  the  state  require  for  each  indi- 
vidual such  food,  clothing,  housing  conditions,  and  other  necessaries  and 
comforts  of  life  as  will  secure  and  maintain  physical,  mental,  and  moral 
health.  These  are  essential  elements  in  a  normal  standard  of  living,  below 
which  society  cannot  allow  any  of  its  members  to  live  without  injuring  the 
public  welfare.  An  increasing  percentage  of  our  population  derives  the 
means  to  maintain  this  normal  standard  through  industry.  Industry  there- 
fore must  submit  to  such  public  regulation  as  will  make  it  a  means  of  life 
and  health,  not  of  death  or  inefficiency. 

This  regulation  has  to  do  with  hours,  safety,  over-strain,  and  other  condi- 

*  From  Proceedings  of  National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Corrections, 
Cleveland  Meeting,  19 12,  p.  376  et  seq. 
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tions  of  the  day*s  labor;  with  premature  employment,  unemployment,  in- 
capacity, and  other  factors  which  shorten  or  impair  the  length  of  the  working 
life;  with  wages  as  the  basis  which  work  affords  for  a  normal  standard  of 
home  life;  with  unwise  taxation  and  other  community  conditions  which  in 
our  industrial  centers  exploit  wages;  with  insurance  against  those  risks  of 
trade — death,  injury,  occupational  diseases —which  break  in  upon  the  work- 
ing years  and  wipe  out  earnings;  and  with  protection  against  poverty  in  old 
age  when  productive  labor  is  ended. 

The  community  has  a  right  to  complete  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  work. 

The  community  can  cause  to  be  formulated  minimum  occupational  stan- 
dards below  which  work  is  carried  on  only  at  a  human  deficit. 

The  community  should  bring  such  subnormal  industrial  conditions  within 
the  scoi)e  of  governmental  action  and  control  in  the  same  way  as  subnormal 
sanitary  conditions  arc  subject  to  public  regulation,  and  for  the  same  reason 
— because  they  threaten  general  welfare. 

Such  minimum  standards  in  relation  to  Wages,  Hours.  Housing,  Safety, 
and  Health,  Term  of  Working  Life,  and  Workmen's  Compensation  are 
caUed  for  if  the  United  States  is  to  keep  abreast  with  the  social  statesmanship 
of  other  great  industrial  nations;  they  are  counseled  by  physicians  and 
neurologists  who  have  studied  the  effect  of  fatigue  and  over-strain  upon 
health;  by  economists  who  have  analyzed  the  extravagance  of  unskilled 
labor,  excessive  hours,  and  low  pay;  and  by  social  workers  who  deal  with  the 
human  wastes  of  industry  through  relief  societies,  or  through  orphanages, 
hospitab.  insane  asylums,  and  almshouses. 

Wherever  they  are  not  the  standards  of  given  establishments  or  given  in- 
dustries; are  unprovided  for  by  legislatures,  or  are  balked  by  unenlightened 
courts,  the  community  pays  a  heav>'  cost  in  lessened  efficiency  and  in  misery. 
Wliere  they  are  sanctioned  and  enforce<l,  the  conservation  of  our  human  re- 
sources contributes  the  most  substantial  asset  to  the  wealth  of  the  future. 

I.  Wages 

1.  .\  Living  Wage.  A  living  wage  for  all  who  devote  their  time  and 
energy  to  industrial  occupations.  The  monetar>'  equivalent  of  a  living  wage 
varies  according  to  local  conditions,  but  must  include  enough  to  secure  the 
elements  of  a  normal  standard  of  living;  to  provide  for  education  and  recrea- 
tion; to  care  for  immature  meml)ers  of  the  family;  to  maintain  the  family 
during  periods  of  sickness;  and  to  permit  of  reasonable  saving  for  old  age. 

2.  MiN'iMUM  Wage  Commissions.  Many  industrial  occupations,  esi>e- 
cially  where  women,  children,  and  immigrant  men  are  employe!,  do  not  pay 
wages  ade<)uate  to  maintain  a  normal  standard  of  living.  Minimum  wage 
commissions  should  therefore  he  establi^hcti  in  each  state  to  incjuire  into 
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wages  paid  in  various  industries,  and  to  detennine  the  standard  which  the 
public  will  sanction  as  the  minimum. 

3.  Wage  Publicity.  Properly  constituted  authorities  should  be  em- 
powered to  require  all  employers  to  file  with  them  for  public  purposes  such 
wage  scales  and  other  data  as  to  earnings  as  the  public  element  in  industry 
demands.  The  movement  for  honest  weights  and  measures  has  its  counter- 
part in  industry.  All  tallies,  scales,  and  check  systems  should  be  open  to 
public  inspection  and  inspection  of  committees  of  the  workers  concerned. 
Changes  in  wage  rates,  systems  of  dockage,  bonuses,  and  all  other  modifica- 
tions of  the  wage  contract  should  be  posted,  and  wages  should  be  paid  in 
cash  at  least  every  two  weeks. 

II.  Hours 

1.  Eight-hour  Day.  The  establishment  of  the  eight-hour  day  for  all 
men  employed  in  continuous  industries,  and  as  a  maximum  for  women  and 
minors  in  all  industries. 

2.  Six-day  Week.  The  work  period  h'mited  to  six  days  in  each  week; 
and  a  period  of  rest  of  forty  consecutive  hours  in  each  week. 

3.  Night  Work.  Night  work  for  minors  entirely  prohibited;  an  unin- 
terrupted period  of  at  least  eight  hours'  night  rest  for  all  women;  and  night 
work  for  men  minimized  wherever  possible. 

III.  Safety  and  Health 

1.  Investigation.  An  investigation  Jjy  the  Federal  Government  of  all 
industries,  on  the  plan  pursued  in  the  present  investigation  of  mining,  with 
a  view  to  establishing  standards  of  sanitation  and  safety  and  a  basis  for 
compensation  for  injury.  This  should  include  a  scientific  study  and  report 
upon  fire-escapes,  safety  appliances,  sanitary  conditions,  and  the  effects  of 
ventilation,  dust,  poisons,  heat,  cold,  compressed  air,  steam,  glare,  darkness, 
speed,  and  noise. 

2.  Prohibition  of  Poisons.  Prohibition  of  manufacture  or  sale  of  poison- 
ous articles  dangerous  to  life  of  worker,  whenever  harmless  substitutes  are 
possible,  on  the  principle  already  estabUshed  by  Congress  in  relation  to 
poisonous  phosphorous  matches. 

3.  Regulation  According  to  Hazard.  In  trades  and  occupations  offer- 
ing a  menace  to  life,  limb,  or  health,  the  employment  of  women  and  minors 
regulated  according  to  the  degree  of  hazard.  No  minor  under  18  employed 
in  any  dangerous  occupation,  or  in  occupations  which  involve  danger  to 
fellow  workmen  or  require  use  of  explosives,  poisonous  gases,  or  other  in- 
jurious ingredients.     Unskilled  craftsmen  who  do  not  read  and  understand 
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the  English  language  forbidden  to  handle  dangerous  machinery  or  processes 
known  to  be  extra  hazardous. 

4.  Standardueo  iNSPECnoN.  Inspection  of  mines  and  work  places 
standardized  either  by  interstate  agreement  or  by  establishment  of  a  Gov- 
ernment standard.  All  deaths,  injuries,  and  diseases  due  to  industrial 
operations  to  be  reported  to  public  authorities  as  required  in  accident  laws 
of  Minnesota,  and  with  respect  to  some  trade  diseases  in  New  York. 

IV'.  Housing 

1.  The  Right  to  a  Home.  Social  welfare  demands  for  every  family  a 
safe  and  sanitary  home;  healthful  surroundings;  ample  and  pure  running 
water  inside  the  house;  modem  and  sanitary  toilet  conveniences  for  its  ex- 
clusive use,  located  inside  the  building;  adequate  sunlight  and  ventilation; 
reasonable  fire  protection;  privacy;  rooms  of  sufficient  size  and  number  to 
decently  house  the  members  of  the  family;  freedom  from  dampness;  prompt, 
adequate  collection  of  all  waste  materials.  These  fundamental  require- 
ments for  normal  living  should  be  obtainable  by  every  family,  reasonably 
accessible  from  place  of  employment,  at  a  rental  not  to  exceed  20  per  cent  of 
the  family  income. 

2.  Taxes.  To  protect  wage  earners  from  exorbitant  rents  and  to  secure 
for  them  that  increased  municipal  service  demanded  by  the  massing  to- 
gether of  people  in  thickly  settled  industrial  communities,  a  greater  share  of 
taxes  to  be  transferred  from  dwellings  to  land  held  for  speculative  purposes 
the  value  of  which  is  enhanced  by  the  very  congestion  of  these  industrial 
populations. 

3.  Home  Work.  Factory  production  to  be  carried  on  in  factories. 
Whenever  work  is  given  out  to  homes,  abuses  are  sure  to  creep  in  which  can- 
not be  controlled  by  any  known  system  of  inspection  or  supervision. 

4.  Tenement  Manufacture.  Tenement  house  manufacture  is  known  to 
be  a  serious  menace  to  the  health,  education,  and  economic  independence  of 
thousands  of  people  in  large  cities.  It  subjects  children  to  injurious  in- 
dustrial burdens  and  cannot  be  successfully  regulated  by  inspection  or  other 
official  super\'ision.  Public  welfare,  therefore,  demands  for  city  tenements 
the  entire  prohibition  of  manufacture  of  articles  of  commerce  in  rooms  oc- 
cupied for  dwelling  purposes. 

5.  Labor  Colonies.  In  temporary  construction  camps  and  Ialx>r  col- 
onies, definite  standards  to  provide  against  over-crowding,  and  for  ventila- 
tion, water  supply,  sanitation,  to  be  written  into  the  contract  specitkations, 
as  now  provided  in  the  New  York  law. 
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V.  Term  of  Working  Life 

Society  may  reasonably  demand  from  every  normal  individual  his  self- 
support  during  a  certain  period  of  life.  This  period  should  be  bounded  by  a 
minimum  age,  to  protect  against  premature  labor,  and  a  maximum  age  be- 
yond which  the  wage  earner  should  find  himself  economically  independent 
of  daily  labor.    Adoption  of  the  following  standards  will  promote  this  end : 

1.  Employment  of  Children.  Prohibition  of  all  wage-earning  occupa- 
tions for  children  under  i6  years  of  age. 

2.  Employment  of  Women.  Prohibition  of  employment  of  women  in 
manufacturing,  commerce,  or  other  trades  where  work  compels  standing  con- 
stantly. Also  prohibition  for  a  period  of  at  least  eight  weeks  at  time  of  child 
birth. 

3.  Intermittent  Employment.  Any  industrial  occupation  subject  to 
rush  periods  and  out-of-work  seasons  to  be  considered  abnormal,  and  sub- 
ject to  Government  review  and  regulation.  Official  investigation  of  such 
intermittent  employment  and  other  forms  of  unemployment  as  a  basis  for 
better  distribution  of  immigrants,  for  guiding  seasonal  laborers  from  trade 
to  trade,  and  other  methods  for  lessening  these  evils. 

4.  The  Unemployable.  The  restrictions  upon  employers  set  forth  in 
this  platform  will  lead  them  to  refuse  to  engage  any  who  fall  below  a  grade 
of  industrial  efficiency  which  renders  their  work  profitable.  An  increased 
army  of  industrial  outcasts  will  be  thrown  upon  society  to  be  cared  for  in 
public  labor  colonies  or  by  various  relief  agencies.  This  condition  will  in 
turn  necessitate  a  minimum  standard  of  preparation,  including  at  least 
sufficient  educational  opportunity  to  abolish  illiteracy  among  all  minors  and 
to  train  every  worker  to  some  form  of  industrial  efficiency. 

VT.   Compensation  or  Insurance 

Compensation  Demanded.  Both  social  and  individual  welfare  require 
some  effective  system  of  compensation  for  the  heavy  loss  now  sustained  by 
industrial  workers  as  a  result  of  unavoidable  accidents,  industrial  diseases, 
sickness,  invalidity,  involuntary  unemployment,  and  old  age. 

1.  Accidents.  Equitable  standards  of  compensation  must  be  determined 
by  extensive  experience,  but  there  is  already  ample  precedent  for  immediate 
adoption  as  a  minimum  of  the  equivalent  of  four  years'  wages  in  compensa- 
tion for  accidents  resulting  fatally.  Compensation  for  accidents  resulting 
in  permanent  disability  should  not  be  less  than  65  per  cent  of  the  annual 
wage  for  a  period  of  15  years. 

2.  Trade  Diseases.  For  diseases  clearly  caused  by  the  nature  and  condi- 
tions of  the  industry,  the  same  compensation  as  for  accidents. 

3.  Old  Age.     Service  pensions  or  old  age  insurance  whenever  instituted 
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so  protected  that  the  person  who  withdraws  or  is  discharged  from  the  em- 
ployment of  a  given  company  does  not  forfeit  his  equity  in  the  same. 

4.  Unemployment.  Unemployment  of  able-bodied  a<iult  men  under  65 
years  of  age  is  abnormal  and  wasteful,  and  is  as  proper  a  subject  for  recogni- 
tion  by  the  public  authorities  as  contagious  disease  or  other  abnormal  con- 
ditions which  menace  the  public  well  being.  The  demand  for  insurance 
against  unemployment  increases  with  the  increasing  specialization  in  in- 
dustry. The  development  of  state,  municipal,  and  private  agencies  to  insure 
against  unemployment  in  European  countries  affords  ample  information  for 
the  guidance  of  such  enterprises  in  America. 


.APPENDIX  B 

PRINCIPLES  ADOPTED  BV  THE  FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE 

CHURCHES  OF  CHRIST  IN  AMERICA 

The  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  .\merica  is  a  national 
federation  of  30  church  denominations  and  communions.  The  following 
principles,  which  have  come  to  be  known  as  The  5>ocial  Creed  of  the  Churches, 
were  adopted  by  the  Federal  Council  at  its  meeting  in  Chicago  on  December 

The  Churches  must  stand: 

For  equal  rights  and  complete  justice  for  all  men  in  all  stations  of  life. 

For  the  protection  of  the  family,  by  the  single  standard  of  purity,  uniform 
divorce  la\N's.  proper  regulation  of  marriage,  and  pro(K*r  housing. 

For  the  fullest  possible  development  for  every  child.  esiK'cially  by  the 
provision  of  proper  education  and  recreation. 

For  the  abolition  of  child  labor. 

For  such  regulation  of  the  conditions  of  toil  for  women  as  shall  safeguard 
the  ph>'sical  and  moral  health  of  the  community. 

For  the  abatement  and  prevention  of  poverty. 

For  the  protection  of  the  individual  and  scnriety  from  the  social,  economic, 
and  moral  waste  of  the  liquor  tratVic. 

For  the  conservation  of  health. 

For  the  protection  of  the  worker  from  dangerous  machiner>',  occupational 
disease,  and  mortality. 

For  the  right  of  all  men  to  the  op|)<)rt unity  for  si'h -maintenance,  for  safe- 
guarding this  right  against  encroachments  of  every  kind,  and  for  the  pro- 
tection of  workers  from  the  hardships  of  enforced  unemployment. 

For  suitable  provision  for  the  ohl  age  of  workers,  and  for  those  incapaci- 
tated by  injur>'. 
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For  the  right  of  employes  and  employers  alike  to  organize  for  adequate 
means  of  conciliation  and  arbitration  in  industrial  disputes. 

For  a  release  from  employment  one  day  in  seven. 

For  the  gradual  and  reasonable  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor  to  the  lowest 
practicable  point,  and  for  that  degree  of  leisure  for  all  which  is  a  condition 
of  the  highest  human  life. 

For  a  living  wage  as  a  minimum  in  every  industry,  and  for  the  highest 
wage  that  each  industry  can  afford. 

For  a  new  emphasis  upon  the  application  of  Christian  principles  to  the 
acquisition  and  use  of  property,  and  for  the  most  equitable  division  of  the 
product  of  industry  that  can  ultimately  be  devised. 
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Accident  Insurance:  and  compensa- 
tion legislation,  45-53;  equivalent 
compensation,  161;  for  parents  and 
children,  131- 13  2;  Illinois  provisions 
for,  46-53 

AcaDENT  Prevention:  adequate 
lighting  a  factor,  36-38;  building 
construction  laws,  18;  factory  and 
workshop  laws,  19;  factory  inspec- 
tion, xo-53;  fire  hazard  in  factories, 
26-31;  Illinois  Economy  and  Effi- 
ciency Committee,  22-23;  industrial 
hazards,  and  laws,  10-45;  mining 
laws,  17-18;  Pennsylvania  R.  R. 
safety  devices,  13;  protective  legis- 
lation, ia-53;  reports  and  records 
lacking,  14-16;  safety  committees 
valuable,  25;  "safety  first"  cam- 
paigns, 24-25;  steam  railroads  and 
the  law,  18;  U.  S.  Steel  Corporation 
report,  13;  volunteer  safety  work, 
23-25;  Wisconsin  Industrial  Com- 
mission data,  16-17 

Ace  and  Work  Certificates:  educa- 
tion and  child  labor,  55-67, 125;  fam- 
ily income  and  child  labor,  125-128, 

133 

American:  nationality  of  families  in 
Springfield,  4,  118-119 

Ayres,  Leonard  P. :  Public  Schools  of 
Springfield,  111.,  65,  66 

Boot,  Dr.  G.  W.:  report  on  Occupa- 
tional Deafness,  38 

BowLEY,  A.  L.:  Livelihood  and  Pov- 
erty, 134 

Building  and  Construction:  hours 
of  labor,  108;  wage  rates  and  the 
unions,  83-84,  93,  102 

Bureau  op*  Labor  Statistics:  acci- 
dent reports,  12-16;  protective  stat- 
utes, 43-45;   Springfield  employment 


office  report,  96-98;  workmen's  com- 
pensation laws,  46-53 

Burnett-Hurst,  A.  R.:  Livelihood  and 
Poverty,  134 

Butler,  Elizabeth  B.:  Saleswomen  in 
Mercantile  Stores,  43 

Calder,  John:  The  Prevention  of 
Factory  Accidents,  25 

Chapin,  Robert  C:  Standard  of  Liv- 
ing in  New  York  City,  73 

Child  Labor:  age  and  school  certifi- 
cates, 55-67;  "blind  alley  "jobs,  127- 
128,  133;  compulsory  education,  65- 
66;  education,  and  physical  fitness, 
57-58,  66;  employers  prosecuted,  63- 
65,67;  illegal  hours,  59-63,  67;  laxity 
of  law  and  enforcement,  54-67;  legal 
working  years,  54-55;  policy  of 
Factory  Inspection  Department,  64- 
67;  prohibition,  and  wage  problems, 
104;  school  census,  and  evasions,  56- 
57,  65-67;  seven-day  laborers,  in, 
116;  State  Factory  Inspection  De- 
partment, and  recommendations,  149- 
150,  161,  162;  wage-earners  investi- 
gated, I 19-120,  121,  122,  125-128, 
133;  wages,  and  the  law,  55,  64,  104; 
work  certificate  frauds,  54-67 

Coal  Mines:    See  Mining 

CoiCMONS,  John  R.:  report  on  indus- 
trial commissions,  147 

Compensation:  See  Workmen  s  Com- 
pensation 

Co-operative  Industrial  Better- 
ment: factors  to  promote,  135-154 

Dawson,  Miles  M.:  Workingmen's 
Insurance  in  Europe,  48,  148 

Deunquency:  and  home  conditions, 
128,  134 
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Dkpaktment  op  Labor  and  Mining: 
and  state  reorganization,  144-154 

Disease:   See  Occupaticfud  Dise4xsts 

Eastmax,  Crystal:  Work- Accidents 
and  the  Law,  45 

EcoNouics:  housing  problems,  124- 
125,  130-131.  133,  134;  100  wage- 
earners'  families,  118^134;  relief 
agencies  and  dependency,  118,  132, 

Edvcatiox:  age  and  work  certificates. 
55~^7t  1 25;  compulsory  measures  and 
child  labor,  55-671 125-128,  133,  134; 
denied  child  workers,  119,  120,  121, 
125-128,133 

ErnaENCY  Methods:  good  lighting 
essential,  36-38;  Wisconsin  com- 
mission on  shop  lighting,  37-38 

Elevator  Milling  Coicpany:  exten- 
sive output  of,  3 

EuERY,  J.  A.:  Accident  Prevention  and 
Relief,  25 

Employment  Agencies:  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  report,  q6-o8;  com- 
parison of  Springfield  and  Milwaukee 
agencies,  QQ-102;  efficiency'  of.  and 
ad\nsor>*  board,  94-102;  index  fur- 
nished to  unemploynnent,  128;  rec 
ommendations  for  Springfield  agency, 
101-102;  shortcomings  of  Spring- 
field agency,  07-99;  Springfield  free 
agency,  94-102;  state  supervision, 
94-102 

KsHLEMAN.  C.  L.:  report  on  ethcicnt 
lighting  systems,  37 

Fatioie  ANT)  Efpiciency:  absence  of 
seals  in  fartor>'  and  store.  38-43; 
Josephine  (joldmark  an  exponent.  38. 
39;  overexertion  and  fatigue  poison. 
105.  lOQ-iii,  113;  overstrain  and  the 
Illinois  law,  38-43 

Federal  Council  or  the  Cin'RciiEs 
OF  Chri>t  in  America:  principles 
adopted  by,  102-163 

Federal  Indi^strial  Relations  Com- 
mission: suggestions  to  promote  min- 
ing industry-,  75-77 


Fire  Hazard:  adequate  laws  needed, 
26-31;  Binghamton  factory  fire,  29, 
31;  enforcement  of  regulations,  148, 
159;  fire-escape  regulation,  26-30, 
inadequate  regulation,  52;  neglect- 
ful conditions  in  factories,  10,  26-31; 
New  York  law  valuable,  30;  statutes 
regulating  fire-escapes,  27-30;  Tri- 
angle fire  in  New  York,  30-31 

Five- an-d-Ten-C EST  Stores:  hours  of 
labor,  114- II 5 ;  wages  and  additional 
employes,  88-91,  93-94,   102-103 

Frankel,  Lee  K.:  Workingmen's  In- 
surance in  Europe,  48,  148 

GoLDMARK,  Josephine:  Fatigue  and 
Efficiency,  38,  39,  105 

Grieves,  W.  A.:  Seasonal  Operation  in 
Factories,  79 

Health  Insurance  :  legislation  needed, 
147-148,  158,  159-160 

HtBBs,  Henry  H.,  Jr.:  Infant  Mortal- 
ity, 135 

Horns  OP  Labor:  amendments  to  reg- 
ulate, 153-154.  15S.  »59.  163;  fatigue 
poisoning,  105,  xoo-xii*  1x3;  in 
building  and  construction,  xo8;  in 
coal  mines,  108,  109.  112;  in  factories 
and  mills,  iot>-io8,  112,  113-114;  in 
laundries,  112,  114,  116;  in  mercan- 
tile establishments,  114-115;  in 
trans|x>rtation.  108-110  116;  recom- 
mendations to  reduce,  117;  relation 
to  scK'ial  welfare.  105 -11 7;  seven -day 
,  toil  for  children,  xii.  xi6;  Supreme 
Court  restrictions  for  women  and 
children,  105;  trade  unions  mitigate, 
loO-iio.  112.  116-117 

HocsEiiou)  F)coNOMics:  supplemen- 
tar>'  earnings,  120,  123,  125-130,  133, 
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Ilunois  Efficiency  axd  Economy 
Committee:  report  on  state  em- 
plojrment  offices,  101-X02 

Ilunois  Employers'  Liability  Com- 
mission: report  on  accident  pre- 
vention, 13 

Ilunois  Mine  Workers'  Union:  un- 
employment and  wages,  73,  91-92 

Ilunois  State  Mining  Board:  re- 
ports on  wages  and  irregular  employ- 
ment, 69-71, 73 

Illinois  Watch  Company:  chair  plat- 
forms promote  efficiency,  39,  40;  im- 
portant industry,  3, 4f  5 

Industrial  Betterment:  child  labor 
law,  and  legislation,  149-150,  161, 
162;  commission  on  arbitration,  146- 
149;  co-operation  essential,  135, 145, 
14S-X49,  162-163;  employers'  re- 
sponsibility, 135-137.  148-149; 
factors  to  promote,  135-154;  fire 
regulations,  148,  159;  function  of 
labor  unions,  135,  138-141,  144-145, 
iSi-iS^;  h^th  insurance,  147-148, 
1587  i59»  160;  hours  of  labor,  153- 
i54»  iS^t  159*  163;  Labor  and  Min- 
ing Department  urged,  144-150; 
legislation  for  state  control,  1 41-154; 
public  agencies,  143-146,  149,  162; 
social  standards  for  industry,  157- 
163;  state  department  regulations, 
141-143,  144-150;  wages  and  unem- 
ployment, 150-152,  158-159,  162, 
163;  workmen's  compensation,  147, 
158, 161 

Industrial  Commission:  reconunenda- 
tionsfor,  146-154 

Industrial  Hazards:  accident  reports 
lacking,  14-16;  accidents  and  their 
prevention,  10-34;  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  12-16;  charitable  relief, 
132;  child  labor  in  Illinois,  54-67; 
compensation  and  the  law,  45-53; 
dust  and  disease,  33-35;  employers' 
welfare  work,  135-138;  excessive 
hours  of  labor,  105-117;  fatigue 
poison,  10? ,  109;  fire  prevention,  26- 
31;  irregular  emplo>'ment  and  wages, 
68-94,  X02-104;  legislation  to  pre- 
vent, 10-53;  nature  and  extent  of, 
10-53;  occupational  diseases,  31-45; 


overstrain  and  fatigue,  38-43;  pre- 
ventive methods,  25 ;  safeguards  and 
sanitation,  10-17;  saleswomen  denied 
seats,  41-43 

Industrial  Protection:  Illinois  not 
favorable  to,  106,  no- 11 7 

Industrial  Standards:  report  by 
Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  157-162 

Inspection  Service:  consolidation  and 
efficiency,  22-23;  l*ck  of  enforce- 
ment, 19-22, 50 

Insurance:  See  Accident  Insurance 

Irregular  Employment:  and  wages, 
68-X04;  agreement  negotiations  a 
factor,  74-77,  91-92;  causes,  in  coal 
mines,  74-75, 92;  coal  mining  and  the 
unions,  151;  conmiunity  problems 
and  distress,  68-73,  102-104;  in 
building  and  construction,  83-84,  93; 
in  coal  mines,  69-77,  91-92;  in  laun- 
dries, 85-86;  93,  96;  in  manufactur- 
ing and  mechanical  plants,  77-82, 
92;  in  mercantile  establishments,  86- 
9 1 ,  93 ;  100  families  investigated,  118- 
134;  recommendations  for  improve- 
ment, 91-104;  wage-earning  mothers, 
123,  128-130,  134 

KiRBY,  J.,  Jr.:  work  accidents  and  co- 
operative safety,  11 


Labor  Unions:  benefit  of,  in  Spring- 
field, 7,  8;  insurance  and  benefits, 
132;  irregular  employment  in  coal 
mines,   69-77,    91-92;     organization 

and  growth,  138-141.  151-153;  prog- 
ress in  Springfield,  and  hours  of  labor, 
106-110,  112,  116-117;  unemployed 
miners  in  agreement  years,  74-77, 91- 
92;  wage  problems  and  needed  mea- 
sures, 102-104 

Laundries:  hours  of  labor,  112,  114, 
116;  long  hours  of  standing  in,  40,  43 ; 
no  seats  provided,  43;  wages  and 
piece  rates,  85-86,  93 

Lighting:  accidents  due  to  inadequate, 
36-38;  efficiency  and  output,  36-38 

LovEjOY,  OwEV  R.:  report  on  social 
standards  for  industr>',  157-162 
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of  employes,  106-108,  112,  113-114; 
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102,  151, 158-159 
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MiNiursi  Wage:  industrial  betterment 
standards,  152,  158-159,  163;  state 
legislation  helpful,  103 

Mining:  accident  reports  inadequate. 
19-21;  causes  of  irregular  employ- 
ment, 74-75.  9^;  compensation  for 
injuries,  46-51;  fam.lies  investi- 
gated, 119.  126,  131;  Federation  of 
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ditions and  the  Federal  commission, 
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4;  unemployed  seek  other  trades,  71- 
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36,  43,  44;  report  of  Illinois  com- 
mission, 31-38;  seats  denied  to  work- 
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mended, 45;  studies,  made  by  Illi- 
nois Commission,  50  53;  workmen's 
compensation,  47-53 
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1-3;  hours  of  labor,  and  the  unions, 
108- no,  116-117;  representative 
families  investigated,  118-119,  132- 
134 
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10-53 
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I 

INTRODUCTION 

SPRINGFIELD  AND  THE  SURVEY  OF  GOVERNMENT 

EFFICIENCY 

City  government,  as  well  as  county  government,  is  instituted 
for  effective  community  service.  It  is  set  up  because  certain 
services  which  the  community  as  a  whole  needs  appear  to  be 
provided  best  through  large-scale  co-operation.  Instead  of  each 
city  dweller's  providing  his  own  fire  protection,  for  example,  the 
cost  promises  to  be  less  and  the  protection  to  be  greater  if  resi- 
dents unite  to  establish  a  service  which  will  meet  the.  needs  of 
all  and  be  paid  for  on  some  equitable  basis.  Similarly,  instead 
of  each  family's  maintaining  a  school  for  its  own  children,  citi- 
zens find  it  desirable  to  unite  in  furnishing  school  facilities.  Not 
only  are  greater  efficiency  and  economy  effected,  but  the  broad 
interests  of  the  community  are  better  served. 

Public  agencies  thus  have  an  important  bearing  upon  the  gen- 
eral welfare  of  the  community;  and  the  individual  is  concerned 
in  the  co-operative  enterprise  in  a  number  of  vital  ways.  He 
provides  the  funds;  he  expects  to  share,  either  directly  or  in- 
directly, in  the  benefits  which  his  money  buys;  and  he  wishes  to 
see  others  share  in  the  benefits.  It  is  his  enterprise;  it  uses  his 
money;  it  is  designed  to  serve  his  purposes  and  needs. 

The  ordinary  individual  is  thoroughly  interested  in  projects 
supported  by  himself  and  from  which  he  expects  a  return.  The 
natural  presumption  would  be  that  he  would  be  thoroughly  in- 
terested in  this  community  enterprise,  his  city  government;  but 
too  often  the  facts  show  him  indifferent, — except,  perhaps,  at 
election  time, — ^when  his  interest  often  is  as  much  in  the  contest 
itself  as  in  the  issues  involved.  And  this  lack  of  interest  is  re- 
sponsible in  large  degree  for  his  not  being  better  served. 

One  reason  for  the  indifference  of  most  people  to  the  kind  of 
work  done  by  the  government  is  that  many  citizens  think  of  its 
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cost  and  service  to  them  and  their  relation  to  it,  if  at  all,  in  terms 
of  tax  bills;  and  since  the  actual  tax  payment  of  the  majority  is 
small,  they  feel  that  at  most  they  cannot  be  greatly  affected  by 
the  methods  employed  in  public  offices.  Good  public  service  is 
understood  by  few,  and  economies,  by  the  time  they  have  become 
effective  to  tax  payers  in  reduced  taxes,  seem  so  small  as  to  be 
hardly  worth  making  an  effort  to  secure.  This,  of  course,  is  to 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  taxes  are  often  shifted — in  the  form  of 
higher  rents  or  other  increased  costs  of  living — to  the  shoulders 
of  the  many  who,  while  not  making  their  payments  in  the  form 
of  taxes,  nevertheless  in  a  very  real  sense  become  ultimate  tax- 
payers. It  is  to  lose  sight  too,  as  has  been  suggested,  of  the  fact 
that  there  are  a  score  of  other  ways — found  in  the  kind  of  return 
he  gets  for  his  tax — ^in  which  the  tax  payer  is  affected;  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  adequacy  and  quality  of  the  protection  furnished 
him  and  the  community  by  the  fire  department,  the  police  de- 
partment, and  the  health  department,  particularly,  in  the  case  of 
the  latter,  through  promoting  health  education  and  preventing 
the  spread  of  disease. 

Another  reason  for  the  indifference  of  many  people  is  found  in 
their  belief  that  public  affairs  are  too  complicated  to  be  mastered 
in  the  little  free  time  they  have  to  give  to  such  matters.  Still 
others  have  no  interest — ^and  these  form  a  large  group — ^because 
they  have  little  or  no  definite  information  upon  the  policies, 
methods,  and  main  activities  of  the  local  government.  The 
failure  of  American  cities  to  issue  reports  giving  such  information 
is  surprisingly  common  throughout  the  country. 

Purpose 

The  purpose  of  this  survey  stated  in  general  terms  was  to  im- 
prove the  public  service.  To  that  end  the  present  report  aims, 
first,  by  presenting  data  on  the  main  administrative  functions  of 
the  local  governments  examined,  to  stimulate  interest  in  public 
affairs ;  second ,  to  point  out  opportunities  for  economy  which  in  the 
aggregate  will  affect  each  citizen  to  an  appreciable  extent;  and, 
third,  to  suggest  changes  in  the  scope  of  public  activities  and  in  the 
methods  of  carrying  on  the  public  business  that  will  eventually  give 
both  citizen  and  community  a  larger  return  for  money  expended. 
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The  material  here  presented  is  not  concerned  with  personali- 
ties; it  aims  neither  to  condemn  nor  to  endorse  any  particular 
individual  or  individuals.  Rather  it  is  concerned,  as  already 
indicated,  with  programs,  administrative  functions,  methods  and 
procedures;  for  it  is  believed  that  these  have  a  large  part  in  de- 
termining public  efficiency.  Neither  is  the  choice  of  the  par- 
ticular officials  who  must  put  the  methods  into  operation  a  part 
of  the  present  discussion. 

Scope 

The  report  deals  with  conditions  found  to  exist  in  the  city  of 
Springfield  and  in  Sangamon  County,  in  which  Springfield  is 
located,  during  the  spring  and  summer  of  1914,  supplemented 
by  an  additional  week  of  investigating  in  Springfield  a  year  later. 
While  the  findings,  in  the  main,  show  the  conditions  that  pre- 
vailed at  the  time  of  the  field  work,  it  has  nevertheless  been 
possible,  in  many  instances,  to  bring  the  data  more  nearly  up  to 
publication  date.  As  far  as  practicable,  all  important  develop- 
ments since  the  survey  began  are  noted. 

The  work  of  city  and  of  county  is  so  interrelated  and  interde- 
pendent that  it  was  deemed  best  to  examine  and  report,  as  far  as 
time  and  space  would  allow,  upon  what  was  being  done  in  both. 

This  examination  of  government  administration  formed  part 
of  a  general  survey  of  Springfield,  which  included  eight  other 
main  divisions — the  public  schools,  recreation,  delinquency  and 
correction,  public  health,  mental  hygiene,  charities,  housing,  and 
industrial  and  work  conditions — each  of  which  has  been  reported 
on  separately.  Since  all  these  reports,  in  dealing  with  the  local 
needs  and  with  the  agencies  designed  to  meet  the  needs,  necessarily 
took  up  important  phases  of  city  and  county  administration  re- 
lated  to  them,  consideration  of  these  phases  was  omitted,  in  the 
main,  from  the  present  investigation  and  report.  In  other  words, 
this  division  of  the  survey  deals  chiefly  with  the  work  of  public 
agencies  not  covered  in  the  other  divisions.*  The  reader  is 
therefore  referred  to  the  reports  on  the  earlier  divisions  for  a 

*  In  a  few  instances  the  work  of  public  agencies  is  discussed  in  both  places — 
in  other  divisions  of  the  survey  and  in  this  report — but  in  those  cases  the  ap- 
proach is  from  slightly  different  angles. 
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discussion  of:  the  public  schools,  including  the  organization  of 
the  board  of  education  and  the  school  system,  receipts  and  dis- 
bursements for  public  education,  the  school  plant,  the  teaching 
force,  the  course  of  study  and  quality  of  class-room  instruction, 
the  enforcement  of  compulsory  education  and  the  wider  use  of  the 
school  plant;  public  agencies  dealing  with  recreation,  including 
parks,  library,  museum,  schools,  and  the  use  of  the  streets;  the 
correctional  system,  including  the  police  department  and  the 
sheriff's  force,  the  city  prison,  the  county  jail,  the  detention  home, 
offices  of  the  city  attorney  and  the  state's  attorney,  justices  of  the 
peace,  city  magistrates,  county  and  circuit  courts,  the  juvenile 
court,  and  probation  work;  public  health,  including  the  city 
water  department  and  the  health  department;  mental  hygiene, 
including  the  handling  of  mental  defectives,  the  insane,  and 
alcoholics  by  such  public  agencies  as  the  public  schools,  courts, 
jails,  and  the  almshouse;  charities,  including  the  care  of  de- 
pendents in  the  almshouse,  care  of  dependents  by  the  township 
overseer  of  the  poor  and  by  the  court,  and  the  free  medical  ser- 
vice provided  by  the  city  physician;  the  public  regulation  of 
housing  conditions;  and  finally,  industrial  conditions,  including 
the  prevention  of  fire  in  working  places,  and  the  enforcement  of 
regulations  applying  to  hours  of  work  and  child  labor.*  With  the 
above  matters  already  examined  there  still  remained  a  large 
number  to  be  covered. 

The  survey  of  city  and  county  administration  fell  into  four 
main  lines  of  presentation : 

First,  the  plans  on  which  the  local  governments  were  organized 
and  administered — ^a  general  view  of  the  machinery  set  up  for 
providing  public  service. 

Second,  the  organization  and  efficiency  of  the  particular  de- 
partments of  the  city  changed  with  furnishing  this  service — the 
methods  used  in  spending  the  tax  payer's  dollar. 

Third,  the  assessment  and  collection  of  the  government  in- 
come— the  methods  of  raising  the  money  to  be  used  for  all  cur- 
rent public  purposes. 

*  This  list  obviously  does  not  include  all  the  topics  dealt  with  in  other 
divisions  of  the  survey.  It  includes  only  the  more  important  ones  which  are 
directly  related  to  the  efficient  administration  of  the  government  work,  omit- 
ting reference  to  the  work  of  individuals  and  of  private  agencies. 
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Fourth,  the  methods  of  handling  the  special  funds  of  the  city — 
the  practices  followed  in  public  borrowing,  in  levying  special 
assessments,  and  in  meeting  other  than  current  expenses. 

Thus  the  survey  of  city  and  county  administration  has  been 
concerned  with  the  methods  used  in  securing  the  funds  and  in 
purchasing  public  service  through  still  other  local  agencies  than 
those  examined  in  the  previous  divisions  of  the  survey  reported 
upon ;  such  agencies,  among  others,  for  example,  in  the  city,  as 
the  fire  department,  water  department,  street-cleaning,  street- 
lighting,  and  building  departments. 

Method 

The  method  of  investigation  comprised  personal  examination 
of  the  public  offices  of  city  and  county  while  in  active  operation ; 
study  of  the  records  of  these  offices,  and  interviews  with  the  officers 
in  charge;  a  study  of  the  published  documents  and  of  legislation 
bearing  upon  the  local  public  administration ;  and  a  consideration 
of  the  conditions  in  different  parts  of  the  city  which  were  related 
to  the  problem  in  hand.  The  methods  in  more  detail  are  de- 
scribed in  connection  with  the  presentation  of  some  of  the  find- 
ings. 

A  summary  of  the  findings  and  of  the  recommendations  in  this 
division  of  the  survey  was  presented  in  the  Survey  Exhibition 
held  at  Springfield  in  December,  1914,  a  few  months  after  the 
completion  of  the  field  investigations;  and  while  the  publication 
of  this  fuller  report  has  had  to  wait  the  completion  of  the  reports 
of  the  other  divisions,  it  is  believed  that  the  facts  here  presented, 
with  the  additional  material  supplied  by  an  account  of  more 
recent  developments,  give  an  accurate  picture  of  the  main  fea- 
tures of  the  local  city  and  county  administration. 

Acknowledgment 

Much,  as  will  be  seen,  was  found  to  commend  in  each  office  and 
department  examined,  but  space  does  not  permit  a  very  full  state- 
ment of  these  commendations,  since,  as  already  stated,  the  pri- 
mary purpose  of  the  report  is  to  offer  suggestion  where  improve- 
ment is  needed.  The  writers  particularly  wish  to  thank  the  city 
and  county  officials  for  their  uniform  courtesy  and  assistance 
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during  the  investigation.  Without  their  co-operation,  the  field 
work  would  have  been  impossible  within  the  limited  time  at  the 
disposal  of  the  investigators. 

City  and  County  in  General 

Springfield  is  the  seat  of  government  of  Sangamon  County,  as 
well  as  being  the  capital  of  Illinois.  When  in  addition  to  the 
work  of  county  and  state  officials  that  of  the  city  is  taken  into 
consideration,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  large  number  of  residents  are 
engaged  in  the  public  service.  The  city  is  also  a  considerable 
mining,  manufacturing,  and  trading  center. 

As  capital  of  the  state  it  has  some  advantage  in  obtaining 
needed  legislation  and  in  keeping  in  touch  with  government  work 
and  measures  affecting  the  whole  state.  Moreover,  its  central 
location  makes  it  accessible  to  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the  state, 
which  in  addition  to  its  position  as  seat  of  the  government  gives 
it  an  opportunity  for  leadership  among  the  municipalities  of 
Illinois. 

Its  population  in  1910  totaled  about  52,000;  that  of  Sanga- 
mon County,  exclusive  of  Springfield,  about  39,000;  the  popula- 
tion of  county  and  city  was  therefore  about  91,000.  There  were 
no  other  cities,  the  largest  urban  center  outside  of  Springfield 
being  Riverton  Village,  which  had  only  191 1  people.  Since  1910 
the  growth  of  Springfield,  according  to  the  United  States  census, 
has  been  about  1500  a  year,  so  that  in  1914  it  contained  about 
58,000  inhabitants. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  these,  about  81  per  cent,  were 
American-born  whites.  An  additional  6  per  cent  were  Negroes, 
practically  all  of  whom  were  also  American  born.  The  remaining 
1 3  per  cent  were  foreign-born  whites.  The  county,  like  its  county 
seat,  had  a  high  percentage  of  American-born  white  people  among 
its  population.  The  proportion  of  Negroes  was  lower,  however, 
being  a  little  under  2  per  cent. 

In  each  of  the  three  larger  groups  of  peoples,  the  proportion 
of  males  of  voting  age  to  the  total  of  persons  in  the  particular 
group  was  greatest  among  the  foreign  born,  where  it  was  49  per 
cent,  and  among  the  Negroes,  where  it  was  35  per  cent.  Among 
native-born  whites,  28  per  cent  were  males  of  voting  age.     Even 
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with  this  low  percentage,  native-born  white  males  of  voting  age 
represented  73  per  cent  of  all  males  of  voting  age  in  the  city.  Six 
per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  males  of  voting  age  were  Negroes, 
and  the  remaining  21  per  cent  foreign  born.  To  state  this  an- 
other way,  although  the  native-born  white  males  of  voting  age 
represented  only  28  per  cent  of  the  whole  native-born  white 
population,  the  native-born  white  population  itself  constituted 
such  a  large  part  of  the  entire  population  that  its  males  of  voting 
age  represented  the  high  proportion  of  73  per  cent  of  all  males 
of  voting  age  in  the  city. 

The  proportion  of  native-born  white  males  in  Springfield  in 
1910  was  much  higher  than  in  all-  the  other  Illinois  cities  of  25,000 
or  more  population  taken  together.  The  relative  number  of 
Negroes  of  voting  age  in  Springfield  was  also  higher  than  that  in 
all  Illinois  cities  of  25,000.  In  other  words,  as  compared  with 
the  total  of  Illinois  cities  of  25,000  population  and  over,  Spring- 
field had  a  very  low  proportion  of  foreign-born  whites  among  its 
males  of  voting  age;  and,  conversely,  it  had  a  very  high  propor- 
tion of  native-born  whites  and  a  high  proportion  of  Negroes. 

Since  1910,  however,  when  the  last  census  figures  were  com- 
piled, women  have  been  given  the  vote  in  Illinois.*  This  has 
obviously  increased  the  number  of  voters,  but  probably  has  not 
greatly  changed  the  proportions  between  the  native-born  whites, 
foreign-born  whites,  and  Negroes,  of  voting  age,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  whole  number  of  persons  of  voting  age,  on  the  other. 

Of  course  not  all  the  foreign-born  males  old  enough  to  vote 
were  necessarily  voters.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  only  58  per  cent  in 
Springfield  in  1910  had  become  naturalized,  and  only  7  per  cent 
more  had  taken  out  first  papers.  The  proportion  of  foreign- 
born  males  of  voting  age  who  had  been  naturalized  or  had  taken 
out  first  papers,  in  the  same  year,  was  about  the  same  for  Sanga- 

*  The  Illinois  Woman  Suffrage  Law  of  19 13  granted  women  the  right  to 
vote  for  presidential  electors,  members  of  the  state  board  of  equalization,  clerk 
of  the  appellate  court,  county  collector,  county  surveyor,  members  of  board 
of  assessors,  members  of  board  of  review,  sanitary  district  trustee,  and  for  all 
officers  of  cities,  villages,  and  towns  (except  police  magistrates),  and  upon  all 
questions  or  propositions  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  electors  of  such  munici- 
palities or  other  political  divisions  of  the  state.  They  may  also  vote  for  the 
following  township  officers:  supervisors,  town  clerk,  assessor,  collector  and 
highway  commissioner,  and  may  also  participate  and  vote  in  all  annual  and 
special  town  meetings  in  the  township  m  which  such  election  district  shall  be. 
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mon  County  as  a  whole  as  it  was  for  Springfield,  but  the  pro- 
portion for  the  city  and  county  was  much  higher  than  for  all 
Illinois  cities  of  25,000  or  more  taken  together.  The  largest 
foreign-born  groups  in  the  city,  over  70  per  cent  of  all  those  born 
outside  the  United  States,  were  natives  of  Germany,  the  British 
Isles,  Russia,  and  Finland. 

About  5  per  cent  of  Springfield's  population  10  years  of  age 
and  over  were  illiterate,  the  larger  numbers  being  among  the 
foreign-born  and  the  Negroes. 
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II 

GENERAL    ORGANIZATION    AND    ADMINISTRATION 

OF  THE  CITY  GOVERNMENT 

Government  by  Commission 

Springfield  is  one  of  the  85  cities  of  over  30,000  population  in 
the  United  States  which  in  February,  1916,  were  reported  by 
the  Census  Bureau  to  be  under  commission  government.  The 
change  to  this  system  in  Springfield  was  made  in  191 1,  when  only 
some  thirty-odd  cities  had  taken  such  action.  The  charter  pro- 
vided for  a  commission  of  five,  one  of  whom  should  be  the  mayor. 
The  four  remaining  officers  are  the  Commissioner  of  Public 
Health  and  Safety,  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Property,  the 
Commissioner  of  Streets  and  Public  Improvements,  and  the 
Commissioner  of  Accounts  and  Finances.  They  are  all  elected 
at  large  in  the  city. 

Except  in  the  case  of  the  mayor,  who  is  elected  for  particular 
duties,  the  commissioners  decide  among  themselves  after  election 
what  department  each  member  shall  administer.  Among  the 
duties  of  the  mayor  are  the  supervision  of  the  work  of  the  comp- 
troller, that  of  the  city  attorney,  corporation  counsel,  civil  ser- 
vice commission,  and  of  the  inspectors  of  weights  and  measures. 

The  Commissioner  of  Public  Health  and  Safety,  during  the 
last  few  years  has  been  in  charge  of  the  fire,  police,  and  health 
departments,  of  the  city  prison,  isolation  hospital,  and  the  work 
of  the  building  and  electrical  inspectors;  the  Commissioner  of 
Public  Property  has  under  his  direction  the  municipal  lighting 
plant,  the  water-works  department,  and  the  custody  of  the  city 
hall;  the  Commissioner  of  Streets  and  Public  Improvements  is 
responsible  for  street-paving,  street-cleaning  and  repairing,  sewer 
repairs  and  extensions,  sidewalk  inspection,  garbage-incineration, 
and  the  work  of  the  city  engineer  and  of  the  superintendent  of 
special  assessments;    and  the  Commissioner  of  Accounts  and 
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Finances  for  the  offices  of  the  city  clerk  and  city  treasurer.  The 
mayor,  in  addition  to  his  other  duties,  through  his  power  to  ap- 
point members  of  the  city  civil  service  commission,  exercises 
considerable  control  over  the  personnel  and  policy  of  the  police 
department,  and  through  his  power  to  issue  and  revoke  saloon 
licenses  may  exercise  an  influence  for  or  against  law-enforce- 
ment in  places  that  sell  liquors. 

While  these  are  the  divisions  of  work  between  the  different 
commissioners  that  have  been  followed  for  the  most  part,  the 
commission  may  by  ordinance,  within  certain  limits,  reapportion 
their  administrative  functions.  Practically  all  of  the  subordi- 
nate officials  in  the  departments  are  appointed  by  the  com- 
mission as  a  whole;  the  exceptions  are  a  number  of  employes  who 
are  appointed  by  the  executive  head  in  charge  of  a  department. 
Only  part  of  those  in  the  employ  of  the  city  are  under  civil  ser- 
vice regulations. 

This  is  the  machinery  set  up  to  provide  public  service  through 
the  municipal  government.  In  addition,  and  as  a  means  to 
these  ends,  the  commission  deals  with  questions  of  general  pub- 
lic policy,  including  the  raising  of  budget  funds  and  their  appor- 
tionment. 

Other  City  Government  Bodies 

Not  all  of  the  local  public  service,  however,  is  supplied  or  ad- 
ministered by  the  city  government  proper — the  body  presided 
over  by  the  mayor  and  the  city  commission.  The  public  schools 
are  separate,  having  their  own  board  elected  at  large  and  endowed 
with  separate  taxing  power.*  Similarly  the  public  parks  are 
under  a  board  of  seven  members  elected  at  large  in  the  park  dis- 
trict, which  includes  the  city  and  considerable  territory  surround- 
ing it  that,  however,  supplies  but  a  relatively  small  additional 
population.  The  park  board  also  levies  its  own  taxes.  The 
public  library  is  managed  by  a  board  of  nine,  appointed  by  the 
mayor.t     Funds  for  its  support  are  included  in  the  tax-levy  of 

*  For  a  discussion  of  the  work  of  the  Sprin^eld  board  of  education,  see  com- 
panion report,  The  Public  Schools  of  Springfield,  Illinois,  by  Leonard  P. 
Ayres.     (The  Springfield  Survey.) 

t  For  a  discussion  of  the  library,  see  companion  report,  Recreation  in  Spring- 
field, Illinois,  by  Lee  F.  Hanmer  and  Clarence  Arthur  Perry,  pp.  36  and  68-69. 
(The  Springfield  Survey.) 
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the  City.     The  city  cemetery  is  likewise  managed  by  a  separate 
board  appointed  by  the  mayor.     It  is  self-supporting.* 

Election  of  City  Commissioners 

As  already  pointed  out,  in  Springfield  the  mayor  only  is  chosen 
for  specific  tasks,  the  allotment  of  commissionerships  being  made 
after  the  commissioners  are  elected.  Thus  a  man  exceptionally 
qualified  to  have  charge  of  finances  may  not  be  given  such  work 
and  instead  may  be  assigned  to  that  for  which  he  is  not  at  all 
fitted.  Moreover,  even  should  he  grow  fit  through  practice, 
there  is  no  assurance  under  the  system  pursued  that  if  he  is  con- 
tinued in  service  he  will  be  continued  in  the  same  office.  There 
is  little  doubt  but  that  most  of  the  votes  in  the  past  cast  for  the 
election  of  certain  Springfield  commissioners  who  had  made  good 
records  in  particular  departments  were  cast  to  keep  these  men  at 
their  old  work;  yet  there  was  no  certainty  that  they  would  be 
so  kept.  A  better  plan  would  be  to  elect  men  for  clearly  defined 
places  in  the  public  service.  Such  a  procedure  would  avoid  the 
anomaly  found  in  one  city  where  a  barber  with  little  experience 
in  managing  affairs  after  becoming  city  commissioner  was  put  in 
charge  of  the  water  and  electric-lighting  plants. 

Moreover  election  to  definite  duties  would  tend  to  separate 
issues  now  confused.  For  instance,  law-enforcement  is  one 
among  many  questions  relating  to  efficient  administrative  work 
by  the  government,  and  it  at  least  should  be  separated  from  the 
other  issues.  Any  doubts  as  to  the  policy  on  law-enforcement 
could,  under  the  plan  suggested,  be  settled  in  the  case  of  Spring- 
field by  the  avowed  policy  of  the  candidates  nominated  for  com- 
missioner of  public  health  and  safety.f  And  certain  questions 
of  municipal  ownership,  live  local  issues  everyu'here,  could  in 
Springfield  be  separated  from  other  confusing  questions  by  the 
avowed  policies  of  the  various  candidates  for  commissioner  of 

•  See  pages  87-88  of  this  report  where  the  administration  of  the  cemetery 
is  discussed. 

t  The  issue  as  to  the  enforcement  of  law  could  be  made  still  more  definite 
by  placing  such  enforcement  under  an  ofhcer  ha  vine  control  of  that  alone — 
say  the  mayor.  This  question  of  public  policy  is  of  sufficient  moment  to  be 
separated  from  the  more  technical  questions  of  health  and  protection  against 
fire.  It  is  also  confused,  as  already  indicated,  by  the  mayor's  relation  to  the 
cavil  service  commission. 
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public  property.  The  system  prevailing  in  Springfield  lends 
itself  to  a  misdirection  of  the  attention  and  thought  of  citizens, 
by  bringing  to  the  front  in  each  election  campaign  one  or  two 
issues  at  the  expense  of  all  others.  Befogging  real  issues  is  the 
last  stronghold  of  the  professional  politician  and  of  the  special 
interests  who  wish  to  use  him.  No  consistent  progress  can  be 
made  while  it  remains  possible  to  do  this. 

City-Manager  Form  of  Government 

Indeed,  the  city-manager  plan  of  go vernitient,  which  has  been 
adopted  in  nearly  loo  cities  within  the  last  eight  or  nine  years, 
goes  even  a  step  further  than  the  plan  just  suggested.  It  pro- 
vides for  the  electing  of  those  officers  whose  work  will  be  the  de- 
termination of  programs  and  the  enactment  of  laws,  and  provides 
for  the  appointment  of  those  officers,  to  be  chosen  because  of 
special  fitness,  who  will  do  the  administrative  work.  The  city- 
manager  plan  regards  administration  as  a  profession,  and  pro- 
ceeds on  the  belief  that  the  man  who  makes  good  is  more  likely 
to  be  retained  if  he  can  be  appointed  by  a  responsible  officer 
who  has  been  elected  on  a  platform  of  efficient  administration 
than  if  he  must  submit  to  the  uncertainty  of  a  general  election, 
especially  in  cases  where  issues  are  likely  to  be  confused  or  de- 
liberately befogged.  Moreover,  it  assumes  that  the  responsible 
head  of  the  government  may  become  an  expert  in  knowing  who 
are  competent  administrators. 

Springfield,  however,  has  been  more  fortunate  than  many  cities 
in  its  election  of  commissioners,  and  a  radical  change  in  the  form 
of  government  does  not  seem  a  necessity.  But  if  the  citizens  of 
Springfield  contemplate  a  change  the  city-manager  plan,  where 
all  administrators  are  appointed,  is  very  much  worth  serious  con- 
sideration. It  would  be  a  mistake  to  return  to  the  large-council 
system  of  former  days,  toward  which  some  agitation  in  the  city 
has  been  recently  directed. 

The  Short  Ballot 

Springfield  has  an  administrative  asset  in  its  short  ballot.  On 
it  only  the  names  of  the  candidates  for  the  mayoralty  and  the 
four  other  commissionerships  appear.     This  centralizes  public 
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opinion  and  insures  a  more  careful  selection  of  officers.  In  turn, 
the  appointments  made  by  so  small  a  group  of  officers  are  likely 
to  be  of  a  higher  type  than  is  the  case  where  the  appointive  power 
is  distributed  among  a  large  and,  therefore,  less  responsible  group, 
as  was  the  case  in  the  older  large  councils. 

Appointment  of  Department  Heads 

The  principle  involved  in  the  appointment  system  is  recognized 
in  the  Springfield  commission-government  plan  in  that  the  com- 
missioners appoint  their  subordinate  department  heads.  If 
commissioners  are  to  be  charged  with  administrative  duties,  as 
in  Springfield,  it  is  believed  best,  as  has  been  suggested,  to  elect 
them  to  specific  commissionerships,  and  trust  to  getting  the  right 
men  into  office.  But  whether  so  elected  or  by  the  method  that 
now  prevails,  there  appears  to  be  no  good  reason  why  the  city 
should  change  its  scheme  of  selecting  department  heads. 

Civil  Service  Commission 

Springfield  has  a  civil  service  commission  of  three  members, 
appointed  by  the  mayor,  each  serving  three  years  at  an  annual 
salary  of  $1000.  One  is  appointed  each  year.  Practically  all 
the  work  is  done  by  a  chief  examiner,  who  also  receives  $1000  a 
year.  The  commissioners  only  supervise  him.  The  commission 
was  created  by  state  law  and  the  salaries  are  fixed  by  the  same 
law. 

During  1915,  only  31  persons  received  appointments  after  cer- 
tification by  the  commission;  four  of  these  were  laborers.  In 
addition,  six  men  were  promoted  from  the  certified  lists  furnished 
by  this  body.    The  expenses  of  the  commission  were  $4,292. 

This  made  the  cost  of  each  appointment  $138.45,  or,  if  promo- 
tions are  included,  $116.00 — a  sum  utterly  out  of  reason  and  an 
excellent  illustration  of  what  Springfield  might  save  if  it  could 
regulate  its  municipal  affairs  instead  of  having  them  regulated 
by  the  legislature.  The  civil  service  commissioners  in  Spring- 
field should  not  be  paid  salaries,  or  at  most  these  should  be  only 
nominal.  The  duties  are  not  nearly  so  onerous  as  those  con- 
nected with  the  library  board  or  the  board  of  education,  all  of 
whose  members  serve  without  compensation. 
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Civil  Service  Appointments 

The  custom  of  the  commission  in  submitting  the  names  of 
persons  for  appointment  at  the  time  of  our  inquiry  was  to  send  in 
but  one — that  at  the  head  of  the  list;  but  for  promotion  three 
names  were  submitted.  It  is  obviously  better,  in  submitting 
names  for  appointments,  to  send  the  two  or  three  standing  high- 
est. Every  one  knows  that  an  examination  is  only  an  approxi- 
mate test,  and  no  test  at  all  of  a  most  important  qualification — 
personality.  Something  should  be  trusted  to  the  appointive 
officer  if  good  results  are  to  be  had  and  the  civil  service  method 
of  appointment  is  to  be  more  than  a  necessary  evil. 

The  examination  questions  used  in  Springfield  for  the  various 
positions  were  to  be  commended.  They  showed  an  intelligent 
effort  to  obtain  high-grade  men.  One  instance  was  noted,  how- 
ever, in  which  the  practical  character  of  the  questions  appeared 
to  have  been  carried  too  far.  In  examining  candidates  for  the 
local  water  department,  the  commission  held  up  standards  that 
apparently  only  those  who  had  already  worked  in  the  water  de- 
partment or  had  made  a  long  study  of  its  routine  could  reach. 
The  futility  of  such  procedure  is  obvious. 

Some  years  ago  efficiency  records  for  civil  service  employes 
were  kept;  but  for  an  unknown  reason  they  were  later  aban- 
doned. Such  a  system  of  records  should  again  be  installed  since 
it  is  essential  to  have  full  information  on  ability,  performance, 
and  character  in  passing  upon  promotions,  demotions,  and  dis- 
missals. The  system  previously  employed  may  have  had  defects 
— one  such,  the  fact  that  no  detailed  time  and  service  records  were 
kept,  was  noted — but  the  principle  is  correct  and  the  practical 
details  should  be  worked  out  rather  than  to  abandon  the  whole 
plan.  Other  records,  forms,  and  the  indexes  of  the  department 
were  found  in  good  working-order. 

Civil  Service  Dismissals 

A  superior  officer  cannot  be  held  responsible  unless  he  has 
control  over  all  who  do  the  detail  work  of  his  department.  Par- 
ticularly is  this  an  essential  in  commission  government,  which 
is  almost  sure  to  fail  unless  it  has  full  centralization  of  responsi- 
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bility.  Yet  civil  service  regulations  in  Springfield  give  the  com- 
missioner or  the  department  head  little  power  over  his  subordi- 
nates. Dismissal  is  provided  for  through  charges  made  by  the 
employer  to  the  civil  service  commission,  which  then  conducts  a 
trial.  In  theory,  trials  by  civil  service  commissions  afford  a  sure 
way  to  remove  undesirable  employes,  but  with  few  exceptions 
administrators  will  testify  that  such  a  system  does  not  work  and 
that  employes  know  it  does  not.  A  situation  is  thus  created 
which  destroys  discipline  and  is  fatal  to  efficiency. 

In  the  case  of  public  employes,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
policemen  and  firemen,  better  administrative  results  would  be 
obtained  if  each  could  be  discharged  simply  after  his  superior 
officer  had  given  the  reasons  in  writing  to  his  employe  and  af- 
forded him  an  opportunity  to  make  a  verbal  explanation  or  refu- 
tation of  the  alleged  causes.*  This  method  would  not  in  any 
way  destroy  or  defeat  the  main  feature  of  civil  service  reform, 
which  is  the  selection  and  appointment  of  persons  to  office  by 
competitive  examination  and  their  continuation  during  suitabil- 
ity. Indeed,  it  is  only  a  proper  supplementary  provision;  for, 
since  the  appointing  power  through  this  system  has  presumably 
been  removed  from  politics,  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  abuse 
of  the  power  to  dismiss,  the  dropping  of  workers  in  order  to 
appoint  political  friends,  has  been  eliminated. 

It  would  thus  be  advisable  in  Springfield  to  permit  removal 
by  a  department  head  after  he  had  given  the  employe  an  oppor- 
tunity to  explain  charges  which  had  been  made  in  writing.  No 
trial  or  legal  review  of  the  decision  should  be  required  or  allowed. 
Enough  publicity  would  ordinarily  attend  such  removals  to  en- 
able the  public,  in  case  the  plan  should  be  abused,  to  hold  the 
department  head  responsible  at  the  next  election — ^a  final  re- 
course which  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  theory  of  commission  govern- 

*  The  case  of  policemen  and  firemen  is  slightly  different  from  that  of  most 
other  city  employes  in  that  their  work  is  specialized  alone  lines  in  which  there 
is  very  little  commercial  call  for  service.  It  might  be  advisable  to  give  them 
the  protection  afforded  by  a  trial,  but  this  should  be  held  by  the  department 
head  and  should  be  without  review,  and  not,  as  is  the  case  now  with  firemen, 
after  being  passed  upon  by  the  commission  and  reviewed  by  a  court.  Disci- 
pline in  these  departments  is  of  the  utmost  importance  and  the  protection  of  the 
employe  must  not  be  permitted  to  weaken  it.  It  is  sufficient  if  a  trial  is  pro- 
vided which  gives  more  publicity  to  the  issues  than  does  the  method  oi  re- 
moval already  suggested  for  other  employes. 
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ment.  If,  however,  the  public  is  too  thoroughly  wedded  to  the 
trial  procedure  now  in  vogue  to  abandon  it  completely,  at  least 
the  trial  or  review  should  be  conducted  by  the  department  head 
rather  than  by  the  civil  service  commission. 

Centralization  of  City  Government 

Local  government  by  means  of  numerous  bodies  largely  in- 
dependent of  each  other  is  directly  opposed  to  the  present  ten- 
dency toward  centralization.  Although  the  idea  of  centralization 
of  power  appears  to  be  a  modern  one,  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  was 
one  of  the  earliest  to  be  acted  upon  in  developing  local  govern- 
ments, city  and  county,  in  America. 

During  a  long  middle  period  of  our  history,  city  government  in 
many  instances  took  form  in  numerous  independent  bodies,  but 
the  pendulum  has  of  late  clearly  swung  in  the  earlier  direction. 
No  doubt  this  has  been  caused  by  a  recognition  of  the  too-great 
division  of  responsibility  under  decentralization  and  the  inability 
of  citizens  to  hold  officials  accountable.  An  instance  of  such  a 
division  of  responsibilities  carried  to  extreme  was  found  a  few 
years  ago  in  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  where,  besides  the  regular 
mayor  and  council,  a  considerable  number  of  appointive  commis- 
sions to  perform  definite  functions  had  been  named.  The  plan 
apparently  worked  well  until  the  number  of  commissions  grew  to 
twenty  and  matters  became  so  complicated  that  the  people  de- 
manded a  centralized  form  of  government. 

The  situation  in  Springfield,  through  the  creation  of  numerous 
public  boards  and  commissions  which  have  separate  powers,  is 
becoming  similarly  complex.  Besides  the  municipal  commission 
itself,  there  is  the  board  of  education,  the  park  board,  the  city 
cemetery  board,  and  the  library  commission — ^all  of  which  are 
in  addition  to  separate  township  and  county  government  bodies 
operating  in  the  city.  To  increase  the  confusion  the  legislature 
has  fixed  by  law  certain  figures  beyond  which  local  taxes  cannot 
be  levied.  For  example,  the  tax  limit  for  general  city  purposes 
was  fixed  at  $1.20  for  each  $100  of  assessed  valuation;  the  school 
tax  limit  for  educational  purposes,  at  $1.50  per  $100  of  assessed 
property  valuation,  and  $1.50  for  building  purposes;  the  library 
limit,  at  12  cents;  the  park  board  limit,  at  72  cents;  the  road  and 
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bridge  tax  limit,  at  36  cents;  and  the  limit  for  refuse-collection 
and  disposal,  at  2  cents. 

Moreover,  certain  other  revenues  were  given  also  by  the  legis- 
lature to  special  funds  and  purposes;  for  example,  50  per  cent  of 
the  tax  on  foreign  insurance  companies,  to  the  city  fire  depart- 
ment; 4  per  cent  of  the  revenue  from  retail  liquor  licenses  and 
3  per  cent  of  that  from  general  licenses,  to  the  police  pension 
fund ;  I  per  cent  of  the  income  from  retail  liquor  licenses  and  i 
per  cent  of  the  sum  from  general  licenses,  to  the  fire-pension 
fund;  and  so  on.  Obviously  these  revenues  fluctuate  from  year 
to  year,  and  the  particular  fund  may  at  times  be  too  large,  or  too 
small,  unless  it  is  supplemented  by  money  from  the  general  bud- 
get given  on  the  basis  of  local  and  present  needs. 

These  laws  very  probably  were  drawn  by  legislators  who  knew 
little  about  city  administration  today,  and  who  were  trading 
political  favors  to  one  group  of  persons  to  get  their  support  for 
something  else.  At  any  rate  such  legal  provisions  have  no  founda- 
tion in  public  administration  of  today.  They  make  against  any 
general  co-ordinated  plan  of  city  government  or  city  improve- 
ment, based  on  a  general  budget,  which  would  cover  the  needs  of 
the  whole  city  and  be  apportioned  by  a  central  body  capable  of 
comparing  and  measuring  such  needs. 

One  Budget  for  All  City  Purposes  Needed 

Thus,  judged  by  experience  elsewhere,  this  whole  Springfield 
plan  appears  clearly  to  be  unwise.  A  department  of  public 
schools  and  a  department  of  public  health  are  two  important 
needs  of  the  community,  and  their  cost  should  be  evaluated  under 
a  general  financial  program  if  the  tax  payer  is  to  get  the  best 
results.  No  city  would  expect  to  levy  separate  taxes  for  health, 
for  fire  or  police  protection,  for  street-cleaning,  building-inspec- 
tion, or  for  the  city  jail  without  considering  their  needs  in  connec- 
tion with  all  other  city  needs.  Yet  in  principle  this  is  exactly 
what  is  being  done  in  Springfield,  and  the  result  bids  fair  to  be 
the  same  here  as  elsewhere;  namely,  that  the  tax  payer  suffers 
when  too  many  specialists  who  naturally  regard  their  own  causes 
first  are  given  free  rein,  even  within  limits  set  by  the  legislature. 
One  motive  in  distributing  the  control  and  support  of  these  func- 
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tions  undoubtedly  was  to  take  them  out  of  politics;  but  it  can- 
not be  said  to  have  had  that  effect  in  Springfield. 

Moreover  to  restrict  tax  levies  for  special  purposes  by  law  is, 
when  results  are  considered,  even  more  illogical  and  expensive 
than  to  finance  government  departments  independently  of  each 
other;  for  the  legislature  is  thus  permitted  to  fix  by  guess  a 
program  which  should  instead  be  based  on  an  intelligent  under- 
standing of  local  community  needs;  and  their  guess  is  made  for 
the  whole  state  and  for  several  years  in  advance.  Thus  certain 
city  needs — pavement-repairs  and  dirt-road  maintenance,  to 
cite  specific  cases — ^were,  when  this  investigation  was  made, 
being  neglected  because  the  city  rate  for  these  was  restricted, 
while  funds  for  park  work  were  about  $25,000  in  excess  of  what 
members  of  the  board  had  intended  to  ask  for. 

Again,  while  the  law  fixed  the  limits  too  high  for  the  needs  of 
the  park  board,  and  for  the  school  building  fund  also,  it  appar- 
ently made  the  rate  for  county  purposes  too  low;  for  in  1913, 
by  observing  the  limitations  set  by  the  legislature,  there  was  a 
deficit  of  $35,000  in  the  total  needed  to  cover  county  expenses. 
Although  the  county  situation  has  been  improved  by  a  recent 
amendment  in  the  law,  the  need  of  abolishing  separate  levies 
and  fixed  limits  to  their  amounts,  already  pointed  out,  has  not 
been  taken  care  of.  Still  further,  a  change  in  the  proportion  of 
valuations  assessed  for  taxation  in  Springfield  in  19 15  made  the 
highest  possible  tax  rate  for  general  city  purposes  entirely  too 
low.     Indeed,  it  was  too  low  before  this  change.* 

New  York  City  has  been  driven  by  necessity  to  unite  and  co- 
ordinate its  tax  and  budget  functions  under  one  board  of  estimate 
and  apportionment,  which  has  a  special  staff  continuously  study- 
ing the  entire  city  needs  and  preparing  evaluated  programs.  Some- 
thing similar,  on  a  smaller  scale,  would  give  Springfield  vastly 
better  returns  for  money  spent.  The  plan  would  provide  one 
budget-determining  and  tax-assessing  body  for  all  city  purposes, 
including  schools,  jails,  parks  and  boulevards,  libraries,  poor- 
relief,  city  special  assessments,  and  the  remainder.     Under  the 

*  For  further  discussion  on  the  point  of  assessed  valuations  for  tax  purposes 
see  pages  97-1 11. 
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system  now  in  operation  the  city  commission  would  be  the  logical 
body  to  perform  this  function. 

We  would  even  go  further  and  urge  one  central  budget  body 
to  apportion  all  county,  township,  city,  schooh  and  park-district 
budgets  and  tax  rates.  The  public  services  of  county,  township 
(Springfield  and  the  township  in  which  it  is  situated.  Capital,  are 
co-extensive),  and  city  are  so  interrelated  that  more  evenly- 
balanced  handling  would  be  insured  if  they  were  under  the  con- 
trol of  a  single  body.  In  doing  this,  care  should  be  taken  to 
provide  a  capable  budget-making  body.  Ohio,  for  example, 
not  long  ago  adopted  this  general  budget-making  plan,  but 
neglected  to  equip  its  budget-making  body  for  any  scientific 
study  of  budget  needs.  As  a  result  the  plan  has  not  been  a  suc- 
cess. In  New  York  City,  where  provision  for  careful  budget- 
studies  was  made,  the  plan  has  been  working  well. 

Budget  of  the  City  of  Springfield 

But  until  this  is  done,  until  the  various  governing  boards  are 
brought  together,  and  even  afterwards,  it  will  be  desirable  for 
the  different  government  divisions  carefully  to  prepare  in  advance 
their  estimates  of  public  needs  for  the  year  ahead.  This  applies 
particularly  to  the  present  city  government — ^with  which  this 
survey  report  in  large  part  deals. 

Since  a  budget  is  a  program  for  the  year  expressed  in  financial 
terms,  in  terms  of  the  probable  cost  of  the  service  to  be  pro- 
vided, it  is  obviously  a  preliminary  to  intelligent  public  action, 
and  a  safeguard  against  deficit  such  as  Sangamon  County,  as 
already  indicated,  experienced  in  1913. 

The  central  city  government  in  Springfield,  that  is,  the  govern- 
ment responsible  to  the  city  commission,  unlike  that  of  the 
county,  had  at  the  time  of  this  investigation  a  better  budget 
than  is  usual  in  cities  of  its  size  and  character,  well  arranged  and, 
except  for  certain  inequalities,  in  general  carefully  followed. 
Only  a  few  points  at  which  suggestions  might  be  offered  were 
noted.  One  of  these  was  that  the  total  figures  for  the  budget 
were  about  twice  as  large  as  expenditures  were  likely  to  be. 
This  created  some  confusion.  The  difficulty  lay  in  the  state 
laws  which  prohibited  the  making  of  any  new  appropriation  dur- 
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ing  the  year  or  the  changing  of  any  already  made.  They  did 
not,  however,  prevent  the  making  of  a  number  of  contingent 
appropriations,  thus  producing  a  total  which  was  excessive  in 
amount.  For  example,  if  two  or  three  bridges  were  needed  and 
there  was  a  possibility  of  building  one,  but  no  decision  as  to 
which,  the  commission,  even  when  members  were  sure  that  only 
one  bridge  could  be  built,  followed  the  practice  of  making  an 
appropriation  for  the  three  of,  say,  $15,000  for  each.  Until  it 
could  be  decided  which  would  be  built,  this  was  the  only  way  to 
insure  that  even  one  could  be  constructed.  The  method  thus 
would  ''pad"  the  budget  some  $30,000,  perhaps  $45,000,  for  in 
the  end  no  bridge  might  be  built. 

Fortunately  these  extra  or  contingent  appropriations  were 
made  mostly  for  special  construction  work  and  the  budgets  of  the 
different  departments  remained  rather  accurate,  embodying  a 
fairly  definite  outline  of  work  planned. 

The  Illinois  laws  relating  to  city  budgets  are  entirely  too  strict, 
and  as  a  consequence  produce  results  that  are  not  strict  enough. 
This  seeming  contradiction  is  due  to  the  fact  that  no  provision 
is  made  for  applying  unused  appropriations  given  for  one  purpose 
to  other  inadequately-supported  needs,  a  leeway  which  should  be 
allowed  on  a  four-fifths  or  unanimous  vote  of  the  council,  provid- 
ing the  grand  total  of  the  budget  is  not  increased.  In  the  absence 
of  such  a  provision,  the  budget  usually  asked  for  from  $700,000 
to  $800,000  when  it  was  known  beforehand  that  only  about 
$450,000  would  be  spent.  Administrative  officials  were  thus 
left  without  a  current  guide  for  their  total  expenditures. 

A  good  way  to  meet  the  situation  would  be  to  pass  an  official 
budget  ordinance,  carrying  a  total  twice  as  large  as  the  probable 
requirements  of  departments  and  including  all  the  items  for 
which  money  might  be  needed  during  the  year — ^a  budget  in  fact 
not  very  different  from  the  one  now  passed.  An  informal  work- 
ing-budget exactly  totaling  the  estimated  needs  and  revenues 
should  be  agreed  upon,  and  upon  this  informal  budget  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  year  should  be  based. 
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Classification  of  the  Budget 

Modem  city  budgets  have  been  developing  along  uniform  lines 
of  classification.  Should  Springfield  change  its  present  budget, 
it  would  be  advisable  for  officials  to  examine  some  of  the  latest 
budget  forms  and  adopt  standardized  classifications.  Good  exam- 
ples of  forms  are  used  in  both  Dayton  and  New  York,  where  the 
groupings  of  items  are  so  arranged  that  it  is  possible  to  sum  up 
the  total  postage  expenditures,  for  example,  in  every  depart- 
ment in  the  city.  This  is  done  by  attaching  to  the  item  of  post- 
age, for  no  matter  what  department,  a  distinguishing  code  letter 
or  number.  The  figures  may  thus  easily  be  identified  and  taken 
off  on  an  adding  machine.  Such  a  system  of  grouping  by  them- 
selves the  figures  for  various  kinds  of  supplies  or  objects  for  what- 
ever department  so  that  they  can  be  identified  and  the  total  for 
the  whole  city  ascertained  has  been  found  of  considerable  advan- 
tage and  particularly  instructive  in  making  comparisons  with 
other  cities.* 

Monthly  Report  on  Budget 

In  a  monthly  report  on  the  status  of  budget-appropriations  the 
city  comptroller  of  Springfield  gives  the  city  commission  a  state- 
ment showing  the  following  data  under  five  separate  columns: 

1.  Amount  of  appropriation 

2.  Expenses  vouchered  during  the  month 

3.  Expenses  vouchered  to  date  during  the  year 

4.  Balance  left  in  the  appropriation 

5.  Orders  outstanding  (estimated) 

A  sixth  column  should  be  added  termed  "Unencumbered  bal- 
ance of  appropriations,"  since  without  it,  to  know  the  final  figure 
usually  desired,  the  outstanding  obligations  must  be  deducted 
from  the  balance  left  in  the  appropriation.  Such  a  monthly  report 
is  found  in  comparatively  few  cities.  Its  use  should  be  universal. 
Springfield  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  being  one  of  the  first 
cities  that  adopted  this  step. 

*  For  detailed  suggestions  on  approved  methods  of  budget  formulation,  see 
Appendix  A,  page  149;  for  further  discussion  of  the  purposes  and  requisites 
of  Dudgets,  see  pages  135-140,  where  the  subject  is  considered  in  connection 
with  the  administration  of  Sangamon  County,  which  has  no  real  budget.  The 
use  of  code  letters  and  numbers  is  also  illustrated  on  the  latter  pages. 
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Centralization  and  Expert  Advice 

Springfield  possessed  expert  knowledge  and  experience  among 
its  public  officials  which  it  was  not  using  fully.  The  comptrol- 
ler's experience,  for  example,  should  have  been  taken  advantage 
of  in  the  bookkeeping  of  every  department  and  he  should  be 
responsible  for  the  installation  of  all  accounting  and  financial 
systems.  That  is  his  function  and  his  specialty  and  he  should 
have  expert  assistance  when  needed.  He  should  be  continuously 
available  also  for  advising  the  departments;  for  his  office  is 
properly  more  than  merely  a  bookkeeping  center.  It  should  be 
charged  with  systematizing  the  records  of  all  the  city  work. 

Similarly  the  experience  of  the  engineer's  department  should 
have  been  more  generally  utilized.  The  department  should  even 
be  strengthened  with  this  end  in  view.  And  if,  as  has  been 
recommended,  the  bodies  now  having  independent  powers  should 
be  correlated  or  combined  with  the  city  government,  the  engineer- 
ing department  would  handle,  too,  the  construction  work  of  the 
present  park  board,  and  the  city  law  department  the  legal  work  of 
the  park  board,  of  the  school  board,  and  of  all  other  local  govern- 
ment bodies,  which  would  obviously  be  a  saving  of  tax  payers' 
money. 

Such  a  plan  would  correct  another  weakness  in  the  city  ad- 
ministration of  Springfield,  namely,  the  lack  of  full  information; 
and  it  would  make  available  to  the  commission  needed  data  con- 
cerning matters  upon  which  they  are  required  to  act.  Cost- 
accounting,  better  budget-preparation,  the  use  of  the  comptrol- 
ler's office  to  organize  accounting  and  financial  systems  and  to 
supply  statistical  aid  for  each  department,  would  much  improve 
the  situation.  Being  thus  in  a  better  position  than  any  other 
city  official  to  know  the  financial  details  of  each  department,  the 
comptroller  would  be  given  a  chance  to  put  his  best  facilities  at 
the  service  of  the  commission.  Of  course  his  suggestions  would 
be  only  advisory,  but  they  would  often  be  a  great  assistance  to 
intelligent  action  on  the  part  of  the  commission.  Even  then 
there  will  be  all  too  little  information  on  many  questions  which 
will  arise. 

City-government  is  a  specialized  field  requiring  both  wide  and 
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technical  information  of  many  kinds.  Much  of  this  the  busy 
official  must  pick  up  as  best  he  can.  He  has  no  time,  and  often 
little  incentive,  to  become  an  expert  on  a  variety  of  subjects  or, 
for  the  matter  of  that,  on  a  particular  one,  especially  since  his 
new  attainments  are  often  of  relatively  little  use  after  he  leaves 
office.  At  the  commission  meetings,  many  matters  must  be 
expeditiously  disposed  of.  The  plan  proposed  is  thus  only  a 
very  natural  as  well  as  a  necessary  step  to  a  wider  distribution 
of  the  specialized  knowledge  and  experience  in  the  city  offices  to 
all  divisions  of  the  local  government.* 


Service  and  Cost  Records 

Moreover,  the  available  data  should  be  increased  by  the  in- 
stallation of  service  and  cost  records — ^a  system  of  record-keeping 
that  will  put  the  cost  of  work  done  and  the  amount  of  service 
rendered  into  comparable  units  for  use  locally  and  elsewhere. 
Aside  from  the  water  works  department  and  the  city  lighting 
plant,  there  were  no  cost  data  reckoned  by  any  city  department 
in  Springfield;  and  no  department  kept  service  records.f 

It  is  related  of  an  Eastern  manufacturer  who  was  making  two 
kinds  of  products  that  after  a  time  he  found  his  profits  were  de- 
creasing. One  product  was  his  old  standard  line  and  he  was  sure 
it  was  paying;  the  other  was  a  new  venture  about  which  he  had 
doubts.     He  installed  cost-accounting  and  was  astonished   to 

^  A  few  minor  suggestions,  drawn  from  experience  elsewhere,  might  not  be 
out  of  place:  (i)  many  cities  in  order  to  keep  their  government  fully  informed 
on  the  best  public  policy,  employ  a  man  trained  in  municipal  affairs  as  the 
mayor's  secretary;  (2)  when  a  question  of  importance  is  to  come  before  the 
commission  or  a  commissioner,  much  may  sometimes  be  gained  if  some  assis- 
tant is  asked  to  study  the  matter  at  the  local  libraries  and  to  report  briefly 
what  he  has  found;  (3)  surveys  or  reports  on  the  subject  from  other  cities  or 
upon  topics  related  to  city-aaministration,  should  be  carefully  gone  through 
by  some  city  officer;  (4)  the  aid  of  specialists  on  the  faculty  of  the  state  uni- 
versity could  be  asked  more  frequently;  (5)  publications  01  state  or  national 
governments,  on  the  particular  question  at  issue,  should  be  used  more  often, 
bibliographies  of  which  can  be  requested  from  city  or  special  or  state  libraries; 
(6)  suggestions  from  citizens  and  employes  should  be  encouraged;  (7)  depart- 
mental conferences  should  be  frequent ;  (8)  the  city  should  start  a  small  library 
for  city  use,  providing  especially  the  current  numbers  of  the  more  important 
municipal  periodicals. 

t  In  19 16  a  very  complete  system  of  cost  data  was  installed  in  the  water  de- 
partment. 
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find  that  his  new  article  alone  was  making  him  money.  His 
system  now  tells  each  month  what  his  costs  are. 

Cities  are  now  being  urged  to  adopt  the  same  system.  New 
York  City,  aided  by  cost  data  prepared  by  Benjamin  Welton, 
recently  reduced  by  75  per  cent  the  expense  of  removing  refuse 
from  catch  basins.  A  New  Jersey  county  recently  found  through 
cost-reckoning  that  the  money  spent  in  repairing  certain  pave- 
ments for  two  years  would  have  entirely  rebuilt  them. 

The  cost  data  need  not  be  elaborately  worked  out  although 
to  have  them  so  usually  proves  an  economy;  but  a  moderate 
amount  of  cost-calculation  is  a  necessity.  It  is  particularly 
needed  in  street  and  sewer  work.  For  example,  in  repair  jobs, 
the  calculations  should  show  the  cost  of  each  job  based  on  the 
square  yard  or  on  some  other  unit;  in  street  cleaning,  the  cost 
based  on  each  street  or  on  a  definite  number  of  blocks;  in  refuse- 
disposal,  the  cost  per  ton  destroyed;  and  so  on.  The  system 
should  be  installed  by  the  city  comptroller. 

Further,  each  employe,  from  mayor  and  commissioners  down, 
should  prepare  time  records  showing:  (a)  hour  of  arrival  at,  and 
departure  from,  his  office,  the  time  out  for  luncheon,  and  other 
absences;  (b)  how  the  time  was  spent  while  at  work,  the  record 
being  classified  by  subjects  or  kinds  of  work.*  Such  records  are 
one  part  of  a  cost  system.  They  give  a  basis  on  which  to  esti- 
mate service  and  efficiency  that  would  be  useful  in  tests  for  civil 
service  promotion.  They  automatically  spur  even  the  conscien- 
tious employe  to  the  careful  use  of  time  and  dig  a  pit  for  the  loafer. 
Such  systems,  where  each  employe  from  the  highest  paid  execu- 
tive down  to  the  office  boy  makes  out  a  record  showing  how  his 
time  has  been  spent,  are  not  theoretical;  they  are  in  actual 
operation  in  many  places. 

Because  of  limited  time  this  survey  could  not  include  tests  as 
to  the  efficiency  of  work  done.  In  any  event  no  cost  data  for 
making  comparisons  were  available.  In  general,  however,  it 
was  observed  that  both  county  and  city  officials  and  employes 
were  of  average  efficiency.  In  a  number  of  cases  the  grade  of 
service  was  without  doubt  as  high  as  is  found  in  the  ordinary  well- 

*  The  Springfield  water  department  for  several  years  has  been  using  a  time 
clock. 
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run  private  business,  while  in  other  cases  little  in  the  way  of 
actual  results  was  being  accomplished.  Lack  of  time  made  it 
impossible  to  obtain  satisfactory  proof  of  these  cases;  it  is  prob- 
able, too,  that  they  were  not  the  only  ones  of  the  kind. 

The  remedy  for  such  inefficiency  as  a  rule  is  not  to  search  out 
and  dismiss  the  persons  concerned ;  their  successors  may  be  worse, 
and  the  public  will  often  lay  such  dismissal  to  ulterior  motives; 
nor  should  the  superior  officer  depend  alone  on  his  impressions 
of  efficiency.  The  remedy  lies  rather  in  the  establishing  by 
proper  service  records  of  standards  which  themselves  can  be 
improved.  There  appears  to  be  no  good  reason  why  a  dollar's 
worth  of  time  should  not  accomplish  as  much  for  the  city  as  it  is 
expected  to  do  in  any  other  kind  of  service. 

When  such  records  of  efficiency  are  available,  a  more  intensive 
study  of  opportunities  for  improved  service  should  be  made.  It 
will  then  be  possible  to  go  into  more  detail  than  is  the  case  here, 
where  only  the  larger  and  more  obvious  savings  by  the  new 
methods  advocated  can  be  pointed  out:  such,  for  example,  as 
transferring  the  inspection  of  gas  and  meters  to  the  state;  as 
recommended  on  page  65;  the  adoption  of  a  more  modern 
method  of  making  city  purchases;  the  general  centralization 
of  work;  and  so  on. 

City  Accounting-System  and  Audit 

Springfield's  accounting  system  preceded  its  commission  gov- 
ernment, and  as  developed  at  present  deserves  great  commenda- 
tion. Its  books  were  found  to  be  in  good  condition ;  the  account- 
ing methods  followed  were  above  the  average;  and  its  practice 
of  having  an  annual  audit  was  especially  to  be  recommended, 
although  the  facts  shown  by  the  audit  should  receive  more  pub- 
licity. Letting  out  the  audit  by  competitive  bid,  however,  is 
not  a  good  practice.  The  price  paid,  moreover,  was  not  sufficient 
to  enable  the  necessary  checking-back  of  accounts  to  be  done 
properly.  The  best  results  could  not  be  expected  any  more  than 
if  one  should  choose  his  family  physician  by  competitive  bidding 
and  should  take  the  lowest  bidder.  The  annual  audit  is  too  im- 
portant to  run  the  risk  of  a  superficial  examination  of  details. 

And  the  results  were  not  good,  for  serious  errors  were  found  in 
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the  auditor's  report  for  the  year  ending  February  28,  1914,  the 
last  year  before  our  investigation.*  For  example,  the  surplus  in 
the  operation  account  of  that  year  was  given  as  $13,563.35, 
whereas  it  should  have  been  $45,000  more  than  that,  since  no 
account  was  taken  of  the  revenues  derived  from  the  sale  of  the 
bonds  issued  in  connection  with  a  local  race  riot  although  the 
payment  by  the  city  of  the  riot  judgments  lodged  against  it  was 
charged  as  an  expense.  While  the  error  caused  no  financial 
loss,  it  nevertheless  lessened  confidence  in  the  rest  of  the  audit. 
Again,  on  the  first  page  of  the  audit  it  was  stated  that  the  per 
cent  of  increase  in  city  revenues  in  1914  over  those  of  the  preced- 
ing year  was  *' partly  due  to  the  additional  assessment  for  the 
retirement  of  riot  bonds  and  for  streets  and  bridges."  The  fact 
was  that  the  city  revenues  had  been  increased  by  only  $2,631.16 
in  order  to  meet  the  city's  obligations  in  connection  with  the  riot 
bonds,  and  this  sum  was  raised  to  pay  the  interest  on  them  and 
not  to  provide  for  their  retirement.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
greater  part  of  the  revenue  increase  had  been  due  to  a  new  tax 
called  the  street-and-bridge  tax.  Obviously  a  more  careful  audit 
should  be  secured. 

Monthly  Receipts  and  Expenses 

The  local  commission-government  law  requires  the  publica- 
tion of  a  monthly  summary  of  the  proceedings  of  the  council  and 
a  detailed  statement  of  all  receipts  and  expenditures;  and  this 
is  complied  with.  These  reports  show  most  of  the  city  liabili- 
ties, namely,  debts  contracted  but  not  paid,  but  they  do  not  show 
all.  Nor  are  the  revenues  due  during  the  month  but  not  paid 
completely  shown.  The  provisions  of  the  charter  require  only 
that  money  received  be  shown ;  and  receipts  are  not  the  same  as 
revenues  J  which  include  money  due  but  unpaid.  From  the  stand- 
point of  accuracy,  this  omission  is  a  weakness;  although  from  an 
examination  of  the  system  as  a  whole  the  defect  does  not  appear 
to  be  serious. 

•  The  auditor's  report  for  the  year  19 15  has  been  the  subject  of  severe  criti- 
cism by  the  city  commission  and  the  bill  for  it  remained  unpaid  for  a  long  time. 
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Inventory  of  Property  and  Equipment 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  survey,  no  inventories  of  city  property 
and  equipment  had  been  compiled  annually  nor  kept  up  to  date, 
although  a  commendable  beginning  along  this  line  was  soon 
afterward  made.  Such  a  listing  should  be  further  developed, 
and  should  include  from  each  official  or  employe,  quarterly  or 
at  least  annually,  a  schedule  of  all  equipment  (and  certain  staple 
supplies)  under  his  control;  it  should  show  stock  (gtxxls  or 
supplies)  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  period  and  its  condition; 
what  had  been  received  or  purchased,  what  disposed  of,  and  what 
remained  at  the  end  of  period,  its  condition,  etc.  Prices  paid  for 
supplies  and  estimated  values  of  those  remaining  should  also  be 
given.  Department  records  of  this  kind  would  make  it  possible 
to  compile  a  general  inventory  for  all  the  city.  Then,  by  segre- 
gating in  the  budget  the  items  for  the  purchase  of  lands,  struc- 
tures, and  equipment,  these  can  be  readily  and  intelligently  con- 
trolled, as  should  be  the  case.  Depreciation  and  obsolescence 
can  be  estimated  on  each  class  of  property  and  after  taking  into 
account  the  previous  values  and  later  expenditures  an  inventory 
of  property  and  equipment  could  be  kept  up  to  date. 

City  Purchasing 

The  charter  requirements  for  city  purchasing  are  excellent. 
The  theory  is  that  all  purchases  are  to  be  made  by  the  commis- 
sioner of  accounts  and  finance.  In  practice  he  often  simply 
approves  the  order  of  purchase  as  made  out  by  some  other  city 
officer.*  This  comes  about  for  the  very  practical  reason  that 
today  the  official  of  a  city  department  requiring  and  using  the 
same  kinds  of  supplies  month  by  month  is  usually  more  familiar 
with  what  he  wants,  what  it  can  be  bought  for,  and  the  merits 
of  the  articles  offered  by  different  venders  than  is  the  commis- 
sioner of  accounts  and  finance. 

A  solution  appears  fairly  simple.  The  commissioner  of  ac- 
counts and  finance  should  increase  his  information  on  the  articles 

*  In  I9i6»  when  a  supplementary  inquiry  was  made  in  Springfield  by  mem- 
bers of  the  survey,  there  was  but  little  change  toward  a  more  modern  pur- 
chasing  procedure. 
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probably  needed  by  the  city,  keep  service  and  cost  records  of  all 
prior  purchases  on  card  indexes,  and  keep  complete  current  price 
lists.  Then  his  data  and  those  of  the  city  official  specially  con- 
cerned should  be  combined  in  purchasing,  the  final  decision  rest- 
ing with  the  commissioner  of  accounts  and  finance,  upon  whom 
it  is  placed  by  law.  The  commissioner  might  also  very  wisely 
take  more  initiative  in  the  annual  purchasing  contracts  for  the 
various  departments,  which  should  be  let  after  competition  based 
upon  standard  specifications. 

A  brief  examination  of  the  record  of  the  drug  supplies  of  the 
Springfield  city  jail  in  1914  showed  that  few  of  the  items  were 
adequately  described  and  that  of  only  a  few  were  the  quantities 
fully  stated.  Prices  alone  were  given.  It  is  not  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  commissioner  of  accounts  and  finance  was 
personally  acquainted  with  the  character  and  quantity  of  each 
item  as  delivered,  which  would  be  expected  where  records  were 
so  poor.  These  showed  careless  treatment  by  every  one  con- 
cerned, from  listing  of  items  to  their  auditing. 

Considerable  saving  in  the  total  purchasing  power  of  the  city 
could  undoubtedly  be  effected  by  following  the  procedure  used 
in  municipalities  that  have  adopted  a  modern  city  purchasing- 
bureau.*  Of  course,  economy  in  purchasing  should  not  be  the 
only  consideration  to  be  taken  into  account.  An  efficient  pur- 
chasing bureau  should  provide  such  a  routine  as  will  allow  for 
the  most  economical  purchase  of  supplies  and  materials  of  the 
kinds  that  those  with  the  greatest  familiarity  with  the  needs  ap- 
prove, and  at  the  times  when  the  supplies  are  needed  most. 

.  *  Examination  of  the  methods  used  in  the  purchasing  bureau  of  the  city  of 
Cincinnati  is  suggested;  also,  the  experience  and  methods  of  the  central  pur- 
chasing committee  of  the  city  of  Milwaukee — ^a  committee  made  up  of  the 
mayor,  the  commissioner  of  public  works,  the  secretary  of  the  school  board, 
the  secretary  of  the  park  board,  the  public  librarian,  and  the  director  of  the 
museum.  The  committee  is  a  volunteer  association  of  representatives  of  ad- 
ministrative boards  and  de{)artments.  A  bill  has  lately  been  introduced  in  the 
Wisconsin  legislature  to  make  it  an  official  body.  The  Milwaukee  citizens' 
Bureau  of  Municipal  Efficiency  estimates  that  the  adoption  of  the  law  estab- 
lishing centralized  authority  and  buying  will  save  the  city  about  $200,000 
annually. 
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Payment  of  Claims 

Springfield  in  paying  claims  against  it  has  not  profited  much 
from  recent  advances  in  business  methods;  to  state  the  matter 
bluntly,  its  procedure  is  decidedly  unbusiness-like.  If  a  com- 
mercial firm  owes  you  a  bill,  it  mails  you  its  check  in  payment 
after  examining  the  statement  of  the  account  you  have  rendered. 
The  firm  does  not  ask  you  to  swear  to  the  bill,  for  it  depends  upon 
its  own  knowledge  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  statement  rendered. 
Besides,  who  has  ever  heard  of  a  conviction  secured — ^at  any  rate 
we  have  not — for  swearing  to  an  excessive  claim? 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  city  of  Springfield  owes  you  for  goods 
or  services,  you  are  obliged  (i)  to  swear  before  a  notary  to  the 
claim,  (2)  to  wait  one  week  for  its  audit,  (3)  to  go  to  the  city  hall 
for  your  warrant,  (4)  to  receipt  the  bill  before  you  receive  the 
warrant,  and  (5)  to  exchange  the  warrant  for  a  city  check.  And 
if  the  money  for  which  your  check  calls  is  not  ready  when  you 
first  go,  then  you  go  again ! 

Why  the  difference?  No  one  knows.  Its  wearisome  custom 
of  paying  is  certainly  of  no  benefit  to  the  city  and  is  a  decided 
nuisance  to  the  person  selling  goods  or  services  to  it.  We  venture 
to  say  that  not  one  cent  was  ever  saved  Springfield  by  compelling 
the  creditor  to  swear  to  his  bill,  or  to  sign  a  receipt  at  the  city 
hall.  The  better  way,  and  the  one  being  generally  adopted  else- 
where, consists  of  the  following  steps: 

1.  Claims  are  certified  to,  but  not  sworn  to.  The  commis- 
sioner of  accounts  and  finance  and  the  comptroller  should  know 
whether  the  claims  are  correct. 

2.  The  comptroller  prepares  a  list  of  vouchers  ordered  paid. 
This  list  when  properly  signed  and  presented  to  the  treasurer  is 
itself  a  warrant. 

3.  The  treasurer  prepares  and  mails  voucher  checks  to  credi- 
tors, which  themselves  constitute  receipts  for  the  individual 
claims. 

Pay-roll  payments  in  Springfield  were  being  made  by  individual 
check  drawn  to  the  employe.  The  system  has  its  advantages 
and  seemed  to  be  working  satisfactorily.  A  method  which,  for 
the  payment  of  day  labor  at  least,  has  worked  still  better  in  some 
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places,  in  that  it  reduces  office  work  and  obviates  the  difficulty 
met  by  day  laborers  in  getting  their  checks  cashed  out  of  banking 
hours,  is  for  each  foreman  to  pay  by  cash,  the  men  receipting 
for  the  money  by  signing  on  the  pay  roll.  In  a  city  of  Spring- 
field's size,  each  man  in  signing  would  see  the  amount  his  fellow 
workmen  were  receiving — ^which  is  one  of  the  best  checks  against 
padded  pay  rolls. 

In  contrast  to  the  oversafeguarded  method  of  paying  claims 
against  the  city  for  goods  purchased,  the  system  of  approving 
bills  rendered  was  particularly  deficient.  It  did  not  provide 
that  some  one  who  knew  whether  the  services  were  rendered  or 
the  goods  delivered  should  certify  to  that  effect  upon  the  claims 
prior  to  their  audit.  Unless  the  department  head  is  personally 
acquainted  with  the  facts,  he  should  approve  the  bill  only  after 
such  certification.  The  p)erson  with  the  sp)ecific  knowledge  should 
certify  to  the  delivery  and  condition  of  goods  received  and  to  the 
time  and  service  of  day  laborers,  etc.  The  pay  rolls  were  par- 
ticularly faulty  in  these  resp)ects,  since  in  most  cases  they  were 
not  signed  by  any  one  who  actually  knew  the  above  facts. 

Central  Information  and  Complaint  Bureau 

Requests  for  information  about  and  complaints  registered 
against  city  service  were  being  handled  in  the  various  depart- 
ments and  bureaus.  Much  detailed  work  would  be  saved  officials 
if  some  plan  of  receiving  all  such  complaints  and  requests  could 
be  brought  together,  say  at  the  clerk's  office.  He  already  is 
custodian  of  general  city  papers,  and  as  secretary  of  the  commis- 
sion is  in  general  touch  with  many  of  the  affairs  of  the  city.  His 
office  filing  system,  moreover,  was  found  to  be  well  planned  and 
adequate,  and  the  routine  well  carried  out. 

Complaints  should  be  noted  on  cards,  the  information  obtained, 
and  answers  sent  promptly  by  phone  or  letter.  A  follow-up 
system  of  placing  a  metal  tab  on  each  card,  thus  automatically 
bringing  it  later  on  to  the  attention  of  the  person  in  charge,  would 
make  possible  an  inquiry  to  see  whether  the  complaint  had  been 
attended  to.  This  kind  of  checking-up  would  do  much  to  insure 
prompt  service;  incidentally,  it  would  result  in  a  belief  among 
citizens  that  their  complaints  were  receiving  proper  attention; 
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and  it  would  be  of  value  in  building  up  a  feeling  of  general  satis- 
faction in  the  way  city  matters  were  being  conducted.  Neither 
would  an  elaborate  telephone  system  be  necessary  to  handle  com- 
plaints or  inquiries.  By  listing  all  city  offices  under  one  head  in 
the  telephone  book  and  by  calling  the  attention  of  the  public  to 
the  fact  that  all  communications  in  the  nature  of  complaints  must 
come  through  this  central  bureau,  people  would  soon  become  ac- 
customed to  the  procedure.  An  interdepartment  telephone  ser- 
vice in  this  connection  would  of  course  be  desirable — indeed, 
necessary;  and  whether  such  a  bureau  is  established  or  not  such 
a  telephone  system  should  be  installed. 

Further,  as  a  matter  independent  of  the  establishment  of  such 
a  bureau,  better  fire  protection  for  the  records^of  the  city  clerk 
was  needed.  Practically  all  of  these  records  were  important, 
and  would  entail  great  inconvenience,  and  possibly  financial 
loss,  if  they  were  destroyed.  At  the  time  of  the  survey  investi- 
gation only  part  were  adequately  protected  from  fire.  Since 
that  p)eriod  the  vault  in  which  they  are  kept  has  been  emptied 
of  old  records  of  little  value,  and  the  space  used  for  the  more  im- 
portant ones;  but  the  danger  of  loss  is  not  yet  entirely  removed. 

Reports  and  Publicity 

The  growing  demand  of  citizens  for  the  essential  facts  about 
all  public  activities  cannot  be  longer  disregarded  nor  its  meaning 
mistaken.  We  want  to  be  informed,  before  we  vote,  upon  the 
questions  upon  which  we  must  make  decisions.  Moreover,  we 
are  beginning  to  scrutinize  the  sources  of  our  information  more 
and  more;  we  want  the  facts  as  much  as  possible  from  non-parti- 
san sources.  Besides,  there  is  no  way  of  holding  public  officials 
responsible  for  their  acts — no  way  of  comparing  a  pre-election 
promise  with  a  post-election  fulfillment — unless  the  public  has  all 
the  data  for  intelligent  judgment.  Knowledge  based  on  the  right 
kind  of  publicity  is  essential  to  real  government  by  the  people,  and 
its  necessity  cannot  be  overemphasized — particularly  in  a  com- 
mission-governed city,  since  one  of  the  chief  purposes  of  com- 
mission government  is  the  centralization  of  duties  and  powers  to 
such  an  extent  that  officials  can  be  held  responsible.  And  the 
plea  of  economy  on   the  cost  of  printing  reports  cannot   be 
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accepted,  for  it  is  obviously  short  sighted  to  spend  thousands  of 
dollars  in  elections  and  then  in  order  to  save  a  few  hundred  dol- 
lars fail  to  give  voters  the  information  they  need  to  make  the 
best  decisions. 

The  first  prerequisite  for  full  reporting  to  the  public  on  public 
affairs  is  an  adequate  accounting  system.  In  the  main  Spring- 
field has  this;  a  needed  development  in  the  system,  however, 
is  such  record-keeping  as  will  show  comparative  costs  of  under- 
takings and  the  results  obtained.* 

After  prop)er  account-keeping,  it  is  necessary  to  cast  the  figures 
up  in  such  a  way  and  to  so  summarize  results  that  the  main  facts 
will  be  pl»in  to  the  ordinary  citizen.  A  further  requisite,  as  al- 
ready indicated,  is  to  put  them  into  print  and  give  them  such 
other  publicity  as  will  insure  them  the  attention  of  the  public. 

The  Springfield  city  government  has  failed  to  put  such  facts 
fully  before  citizens.  There  is  no  general  report  on  all  depart- 
ments, and  except  for  the  water  department,  which  issues  good 
monthly  and  annual  statements,  the  departmental  reports  are 
so  few  and  so  irregular  that  their  usefulness  is  very  slight.  The 
monthly  summaries  of  ** Receipts"  and  ** Expenses  Vouchered" 
are  not  related  nor  brought  together  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and 
therefore  tell  the  layman  but  little. 

The  auditor's  report  of  the  city  would  be  Greek  to  most  voters, 
even  if  they  could  be  persuaded  to  wade  through  its  detailed 
schedules.  The  auditors,  or  some  impartial  expert,  should  pre- 
pare a  short  statement  for  the  public  which  would  give,  first,  a 
picture  of  general  financial  conditions;  second,  show  compara- 
tive tendencies;  and  third,  refer  to  supporting  schedules  which 
would  verify  conclusions,  if  more  intensive  study  is  desired. 

This  statement  should  then  be  given  the  widest  publicity  in  the 
local  press,  and  should  be  included  later  in  the  annual  report, 
which  the  city  is  urgently  advised  to  publish.  The  issuing  of 
quarterly  reports,  so  arranged  as  to  be  comparable  with  other 
quarters  and  other  years,  would  be  another  good  practice. 

*  See  pages  23-25. 
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Summary 

Springfield  adopted  commission  government  in  191 1,  when 
only  about  30  American  cities  had  taken  similar  action.  The 
commission  is  composed  of  the  mayor,  the  commissioner  of  public 
health  and  safety,  the  commissioner  of  public  prop)erty,  the  com- 
missioner of  streets  and  public  improvements,  and  the  commis- 
sioner of  accounts  and  finances. 

Several  other  public  boards  or  commissions,  with  independent 
powers  and  (in  most  cases)  financed  by  their  own  tax  levies, 
namely,  the  board  of  education,  the  park  board,  the  library  board, 
and  the  city  cemetery  board,  furnish  public  service  in  the  city. 

In  the  city  commission,  only  the  mayor  is  elected  to  specific 
duties.  The  election  of  commissioners  to  [perform  predetermined 
functions  is  recommended :  first,  in  order  better  to  separate  and 
clarify  confused  election  issues;  and  second,  to  help  in  electing 
candidates  with  special  qualifications  for  the  particular  public 
office  to  be  filled.  Indeed,  the  city-manager  form  of  govern- 
ment, which  has  many  points  in  its  favor,  goes  further;  it  would 
elect  the  officers  who  must  formulate  programs  and  perform  legis- 
lative functions,  and  would  appoint  those  who  are  to  act  primarily 
as  administrators.  Springfield,  however,  has  been  comparatively 
fortunate  in  its  election  of  administrators,  and  a  change  to  any 
new  form  of  government  does  not  app)ear  necessary  at  present. 

The  short  ballot  is  used,  the  names  of  the  candidates  for  the 
mayoralty  and  for  the  four  commissionerships  only  appearing 
on  the  ticket. 

Commissioners  appoint  their  subordinate  department  heads. 
There  appears  to  be  no  good  reason  for  changing  this  procedure. 

The  city  has  a  civil  service  commission  of  three  members,  who 
each,  with  an  examiner,  draw  an  annual  salary  of  $1000.  The 
cost  of  the  service  rendered  by  the  commission  is  excessive.  The 
duties  of  members,  except  in  the  case  of  the  examiner,  are  not 
more  onerous  than  are  those  of  the  unsalaried  school  board,  and 
should  be  performed  without  compensation.  The  value  of  the 
civil  service  system  would  be  improved  by  the  commission's 
submitting  more  names — two  or  three — ^when  appointments  are 
to  be  made,  and  by  the  keeping  of  efficiency  records. 
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Removal  of  civil  service  employes  is  now  by  trial  of  the  civil 
service  commission.  With  the  possible  exception  of  policemen 
and  firemen,  better  administrative  result  would  be  obtained  if 
public  employes  could  be  removed  by  a  department  head  after 
he  had  given  the  employe  an  opportunity  to  explain  charges  made 
in  writing. 

In  addition  to  the  several  unrelated  local  government  boards 
and  commissions,  the  legislature  has  fixed  certain  tax-limits  for 
local  purposes,  and  has  stipulated  how  parts  of  other  revenues 
shall  be  distributed  in  the  city.  For  example,  half  of  the  tax  on 
foreign  insurance  companies  goes  to  the  fire  department.  The 
plan  is  thoroughly  unwise.  The  budget  for  all  public  purposes 
in  the  city,  as  well  as  for  public  service  furnished  by  the  township 
and  the  county,  should  be  fixed  by  one  body.  All  revenues  should 
then  go  into  a  general  fund  and  the  distribution  of  funds  should 
be  made  on  the  basis  of  a  unified  program  that  would  take  all 
elements  into  account.  The  tax  limits  for  special  purposes 
should  be  removed,  allowing  the  city  and  county,  which  know 
local  needs  best,  to  decide  their  own  tax  levies  to  meet  those  needs. 

But  in  the  mean  time  the  same  care  as  heretofore  should  be 
exercised  in  making  the  city  budget — ^a  budget  which,  unlike 
that  of  the  county,  is  better  than  that  usually  found  in  our 
municipalities.  It  should  be  improved  further,  however,  by  a 
change  in  the  law  allowing  transfers  of  items,  after  the  adoption 
of  the  budget,  on  a  unanimous  or  four-fifths  vote  of  the  council, 
providing  that  the  grand  total  is  not  increased.  Until  the  law  is 
changed,  a  budget,  something  like  the  one  now  prepared,  carrying 
extra  items,  should  be  adopted  and  then  supplemented  by  an  in- 
formal working-budget  totaling  exactly  the  amount  of  the  esti- 
mated city  revenues  and  the  expenditures  contemplated.  The 
classification  of  items  included  in  the  budget  should  be  made  more 
nearly  standard  in  form. 

The  comptroller's  monthly  reports  to  the  council  on  the  budget 
are  an  aid  to  good  administration ;  the  only  suggestion  regarding 
them  would  be  to  add  another  item  and  show  as  a  final  figure  the 
unencumbered  balance  of  appropriations. 

Springfield  is  not  fully  using  the  expert  knowledge  of  its  offi- 
cials.    A  greater  centralization  of  functions  would  correct  this; 
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for  example,  by  having  all  accounting  and  bookkeeping  systems 
worked  out  and  sup)ervised  by  the  comptroller,  and  similarly  by 
using  the  engineering  department  of  the  city  in  handling  engineer- 
ing problems  of  all  city  departments,  the  park  board,  and  the 
other  local  bodies. 

Such  a  centralization  would  correct  one  weakness  of  the  city 
government — the  lack  of  full  information  on  matters  coming 
before  the  city  commission  for  decision.  The  employment  of 
cost-accounting,  better  budget-preparation,  and  the  comptroller 
as  a  system-man  and  statistician  for  each  department  will  also 
help  overcome  the  weakness. 

Outside  the  department  of  public  prop)erty  no  cost  data  were 
found.  The  installation  of  service  records  and  cost  records, 
particularly  in  constructing,  repairing  and  cleaning  streets  and 
sewers,  but  elsewhere  also,  is  essential  to  the  best  administrative 
work.     Time  records,  also,  from  the  mayor  down,  should  be  kept. 

Springfield's  accounting  system  is  good.  Letting  the  audit 
by  competitive  bid,  however,  is  not  a  good  practice.  A  num- 
ber of  errors  in  the  S[5ringfield  audit  at  the  time  of  the  survey 
showed  the  need  of  more  careful  work. 

No  inventories  of  public  prop)erty  and  equipment  were  being 
compiled  annually  nor  kept  up  to  date,  although  a  beginning  was 
made  in  the  year  following  the  survey.  Each  official,  every 
quarter  or  at  least  annually,  should  turn  in  such  inventories,  and 
a  general  inventory  for  all  the  city  should  then  be  made  up  an- 
nually, thus  keeping  up  to  date  the  public's  ''capital  inventory." 

Springfield's  charter  requirements  for  city  purchasing,  in 
theory  at  least,  are  excellent;  but  the  practice  has  not  worked 
out  so  well.  The  commissioner  of  accounts  and  finance  should 
familiarize  himself  with  goods  likely  to  be  needed,  their  cost, 
quality,  and  so  on,  and  to  take  more  initiative  in  the  annual  pur- 
chasing contracts.  Indeed,  to  introduce  the  procedure  followed 
in  a  modern  city  purchasing-bureau  would  undoubtedly  effect 
large  savings. 

The  payment  of  claims  against  the  city  is  unnecessarily  safe- 
guarded— so  much  so  as  to  be  decidedly  cumbersome  and  un- 
business-like.  A  simple  plan  of  payment,  following  modern 
business  practice,  is  outlined  and  recommended.     On  the  other 
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hand,  a  more  careful  method  of  checking  up  bills  before  they  are 
approved  for  payment  is  also  needed. 

Complaints  and  requests  for  information  on  city  affairs  are  of 
sufficient  volume  and  importance  to  warrant  centralized  handling 
instead  of  their  being  distributed  through  the  various  depart- 
ments. A  bureau  of  the  city  government  for  the  purpose — 
possibly  put  under  the  city  clerk's  direction — is  recommended. 
By  sp)ecializing  in  this  type  of  service,  the  bureau  should  insure 
greater  promptness  in  handling  requests  coming  to  the  city  hall 
than  could  be  given,  as  is  now  the  case,  by  the  separate  depart- 
ments. 

The  publicity  given  to  administrative  costs,  to  the  programs 
of  the  city  departments,  and  to  whether  they  had  been  honestly 
and  effectively  carried  out,  was  not  sufficient  to  make  of  practical 
use  the  existing  plan  of  placing  upon  public  officials  definite  and 
distinguishable  responsibilities.  The  monthly  reports  on  finance 
told  the  layman  but  little.  The  auditor's  reports  were  not  pub- 
lished. Except  for  the  water  department,  this  was  the  case  with 
the  reports  of  most  of  the  departments.  Responsibility,  the 
word  around  which  commission  government  is  supposed  to  center, 
is  a  misnomer  unless  the  public  is  accurately  informed;  indeed, 
there  can  be  no  intelligent  government  by  the  people  if  the  facts 
of  public  policy  and  action  are  not  put  before  the  citizenry. 
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COMMUNITY  SERVICE  THROUGH  THE 

MUNICIPALITY 

Much  of  the  work  already  discussed,  the  furnishing  of  service 
to  the  community  through  the  agency  of  the  city  government,  is 
a  means  to  an  end.  What,  then,  of  the  service  itself?  How  do 
the  departments  of  the  local  government  through  which  this  ser- 
vice is  more  directly  furnished  function?* 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT 

Fire  losses  in  America  astound  Europeans — and  not  without 
reason.  The  annual  number  of  fires  in  the  United  States  aver- 
ages about  500,000;  and  the  per  capita  amount  of  property 
destroyed  is  many  times  greater  here  than  abroad.  Recent 
figures  for  1915  show  the  total  amount  of  value  destroyed  to 
exceed  $150,000,000  ;t  and  in  addition  several  thousand  people 
are  killed  and  many  thousands  more  are  injured. 

Using  the  insurance  recorded  by  the  local  fire  department  as  a 

*  As  was  pointed  out  in  the  introductory  chapter,  many  features  of  the  pub- 
lic service  have  already  been  covered  in  other  reports  of  the  Spring^field  Survey 
series;  such,  for  example,  as  the  police  department,  the  department  of  public 
health,  city  prison,  etc.     Consideration  of  them  here  is  therefore  omitted. 

t  An  article  by  Wilbur  F.  Mallalieu,  general  manager,  National  Board  of 
Fire  Underwriters,  in  the  American  City  of  March,  191 7,  pp.  295-299,  presents 
an  illuminating  analysis  of  the  causes  of  fires  in  the  United  States  and  in  the 
different  states  in  191 5.  He  shows  21  per  cent  of  the  fires  in  1915  to  be  strictly 
preventable;  and  another  38  per  cent  partly  preventable — in  which  group  he 
evidently  places  those  fires  that  were  clearly  unpreventable,  and  also  those 
whose  causes  were  not  clearly  enough  described  to  make  it  possible  to  separate 
the  strictly  preventable  cases  from  those  not  preventable,  but  among  which 
he  feels  certain  there  were  some  fires,  a  part  of  the  total  number,  that  could  have 
been  prevented.  (Hence  the  term,  "  partly  preventable.")  The  causes  of  fire 
in  the  remaining  41  per  cent  were  not  known,  but  some  of  the  fires  he  thinks 
were  undoubtedly  preventable.  Among  his  main  conclusions  he  points  out 
that  as  a  nation  we  are  shockingly  lacking  in  attention  to  fire  losses;  that  fire 
departments  and  water-supply  systems  in  many  cases  are  not  up  to  standard ; 
that  chances  are  too  often  taken ;  and  that  simple  precautions  are  much  neg- 
lected. 
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basis,  property  destroyed  in  Springfield  during  the  five  years  prior 
to  1915  was  worth  over  $700,000,  the  annual  losses  varying  from 
$94,000  in  1914  to  $313,000  in  1913.  The  number  of  fires  per 
year  ranged  between  272  in  1911,  and  336  in  1910.  The  average 
loss  for  each  fire,  slightly  above  $500,  was  a  moderate  figure;  but 
the  average  per  capita  loss  for  the  five  years,  $2.88,  was  compara- 
tively high.  The  average  annual  number  of  fires,  running  at 
about  5.6  for  each  1000  people  in  the  city,  was  also  high.* 

Indeed,  the  loss  was  greater  than  the  figures  quoted,  for  much 
was  destroyed  that  did  not  appear  in  the  insurance  records. 
Such  annihilation  of  values  annually  should  not  be  passed  over 
lightly;  it  demands  that  the  public  give  greater  attention  to  work 
against  fire  in  the  city — particularly  since  the  underwriters' 
analysis  of  the  causes  of  fires  in  Illinois  in  19 15  showed  over  62 
per  cent  to  have  been  either  wholly  preventable  or  partly  pre- 
ventable. 

Organization  and  Operation 

The  fire  department  is  under  the  general  sup)ervision  of  the 
commissioner  of  public  health  and  safety.  Executive  control 
within  the  department  is  in  the  hands  of  the  fire  marshal  or  chief, 
who  is  appointed  by  the  city  commission  for  a  four-year  term, 
and  is  subject  to  removal  for  cause.  Under  him  are  an  assistant 
fire  marshal  and  something  over  80  men,  77  of  whom,  including 
the  chief  officers,  in  19 15  were  members  of  the  active  fire  force  as 
captains,  engineers,  drivers,  hosemen,  laddermen,  and  so  on. 
Appointments  to  the  force  and  promotions  are  made  by  the  com- 
missioner from  lists  of  eligible  candidates  certified  by  the  civil 
service  commission  after  the  candidates  have  been  given  physical 
and  mental  examinations.  Similar  tests  for  promotion  are  made 
of  those  holding  the  next  lower  rank.  Temporary  appointments 
may  be  made  by  the  commissioner  when  no  eligibles  are  listed. 
All  new  members  are  on  probation  for  the  first  six  months. 

^  An  excellent  report  on  fire  hazards  in  Springfield  and  the  city's  facilities 
for  fire- protection  was  issued  by  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  in 
September,  1915  (Report  No.  85).  A  few  of  the  main  facts  and  conclusions  of 
that  report  have  been  included  among  the  findings  and  recommendations  of  this 
division  of  the  Springfield  survey.  It  is  urged,  however,  that  the  detailed  re- 
port of  the  underwriters  be  given  as  wide  circulation  as  possible  in  the  city, 
and  that  civic  and  commercial  associations,  as  well  as  public  officials,  give  it 
careful  study  and  local  publicity. 
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After  20  years'  service,  members  may  be  retired  on  a  pension  of 
half  pay;  dependents  in  the  family  of  deceased  members,  as  well 
as  totally  disabled  members,  are  also  pensioned.  There  is  no 
age  limit  set,  however,  for  compulsory  retirement. 

The  department  force  was  too  small  to  provide  sufficient  pro- 
tection, particularly  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  time  of 
members  must  be  so  distributed  as  to  provide  for  continuous 
duty,  including  mealtimes,  vacations,  and  days  off.  Until  the 
force  is  increased,  however,  the  purchase  of  more  motor-driven 
apparatus,  as  indicated  below,  will  help  toward  the  maximum  use 
of  the  services  of  the  men  already  available. 

The  rules  of  the  department  were  sufficient  for  most  of  the 
needs  of  the  department  and  the  discipline  and  general  ad- 
ministration compared  well  with  that  of  many  other  places. 
Members  of  the  force  may  be  susp)ended  for  30  days  or  less  by  the 
chief  or  the  commissioner,  pending  action  by  the  civil  service 
commission.  The  commission  may  suspend  without  pay,  or 
impose  fines,  but  cannot  dismiss  until  after  a  review  of  the  evi- 
dence by  a  court.  As  already  indicated,  it  would  app)ear  possible 
to  improve  the  service  if  such  trials  were  held  by  the  department 
head  and  were  not  subject  to  review.* 

Fire  Engines  ant)  Equipment 

In  1915  the  department  had  five  fire  engines,  six  hose  reels, 
two  chemical  engines,  two  chiefs'  wagons,  two  ladder  trucks,  one 
hose  wagon,  and  one  full  wagon.  Three  of  these — ^an  engine, 
hose  wagon,  and  one  of  the  chiefs*  wagons — ^were  motor  driven. 
An  additional  piece  of  motor-driven  apparatus  has  been  pur- 
chased since  19 15.  The  others  were  drawn  by  the  28  horses 
owned  by  the  department. 

In  the  first  summary  of  this  report  presented  in  the  Spring- 
field Survey  Exhibition  it  was  recommended  that  as  rapidly  as 
possible  this  apparatus  should  be  replaced  by  auto  apparatus. 
In  the  April  election  of  the  present  year  the  city  commission 
submitted  to  the  voters  of  Springfield  the  question  of  issuing 
$50,000  of  city  bonds  for  the  purpose  of  completely  motorizing 

•  See  pages  14-16. 
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the  fire  department.  The  proposition  was  carried  by  a  safe 
majority. 

This  affirmative  vote  was  particularly  desirable,  because  the 
engines  and  some  of  the  other  equipment  of  the  department  were 
out  of  date  and  in  poor  condition.  Such  as  are  still  usable  can 
be  held  in  reserve  for  use  in  case  of  a  conflagration. 

When  the  new  eng:ines  are  to  be  purchased,  detailed  specifica- 


TiRK  Departmest  F.QriPMEVT 
Of  (he  fi\'e  fire  engines,  six  hose  reels,  two  rhemicat  engines,  two  ladder 
trucks,  two  chief's  wjKons,  and  two  ollii-r  wa)^ns  owned  by  the  fire  depart- 
ment in  11(15,  only  three— an  etiRine,  hose  wagon,  and  one  of  the  chiers 
wagons — were  motor  driven.  Complete  replarenient  of  horse  equipment  by 
auto  apparatus  \a  rerommendcd  here  and  was  urged  in  the  early  summary  at 
this  report  presented  in  the  Springfield  Suri-ey  tlxhibiiion.  One  piece  of 
molor-driven  apparatus  has  been  purchased  since  igi5,  and  a  bond  issue  (or 
the  purpose  of  securing  other  auto  apparatus  has  been  voted  recently 


lions  should  be  made  which  will  take  into  account  the  service  of 
the  cily  as  a  whole,  so  that  it  will  be  no  iooKcr  true,  as  at  the  time 
of  this  inquir>',  that  the  suction  on  one  engine,  for  example,  was 
not  like  that  of  any  other  in  the  department. 

For  business  nowadays  requiring  quick  locomotion,  automo- 
biles have  come  to  l>e  indispensable,  and  clearly  the  response  to 
a  fire  alarm  is  of  this  sort.     Ever>'  minute  that  can  be  saved  in 
getting  the  fire-fighting  apparatus  to  the  scene  of  action  is  im- 
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portant.  Experience  shows  that  many  conflagrations  of  national 
importance  could  have  been  prevented  had  the  apparatus  been 
a  few  minutes  earlier  in  arriving.  Very  often  fire  autos  owned 
by  Springfield  at  present,  starting  from  the  central  station,  where 
they  are  housed,  are  able  to  arrive  at  the  fire  as  soon  as  the  horse- 
drawn  apparatus  from  the  nearer  local  firehouse. 

Experience  is  showing,  moreover,  that  auto-driven  apparatus 
can  be  operated  more  cheaply  than  that  drawn  by  horses.     By 


An  Engine  House  op  the  Springfield  Fire  Departhent 
Questions  of  construction  and  location  of  new  fire  stations,  and  of  changes  in 
the  location  of  the  old  ones,  have  been  subjects  of  recent  discussions,  some  areas 
of  the  city  at  (Jresent  being  inadequately  protected.  A  thorough  study  by  the 
fire  department  of  the  station-house  question  with  a  view  to  the  working  out 
of  a  station-house  plan  for  the  whole  city  that  will  take  into  account  both 
present  and  future  needs  as  faster  moving  apparatus  is  secured  is  recommended 

purchasing  an  auto-squad  wagon — a  machine  for  carrying  from 
four  to  eight  men — the  present  under-manned  condition  of  the 
department  would  be  partly  relieved  since  the  service  of  the 
present  force  would  be  available  for  a  wider  area  from  the  centers 
at  which  the  men  are  stationed. 

This  new  automobile  equipment  also  has  a  bearing  upon  the 
questions  of  the  construction  and  location  of  new  fire  stations, 
and  of  changes  in  the  location  of  the  old,  all  of  which  have  been 
the  subject  of  recent  discussion  by  citizens  and  underwriters. 
The  five-minute  zone  of  service  for  auto-apparatus  is  two  or 
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more  times  as  large  as  that  for  horse-drawn  apparatus.  Even 
so,  however,  the  equipment,  when  entirely  motor  drawn,  will  not 
be  more  than  the  city  needs,  since  at  present  some  areas  are  in- 
adequately protected.  Changes  in  the  location  of  stations  may 
very  well  wait  until  the  new  equipment  is  installed,  unless — and 
this  would  be  still  better — the  fire  department  will  immediately 
have  a  study  made  of  the  station-house  question  with  a  view  to  the 
drafting  and  adoption  of  a  plan  of  station  locations  for  the  whole 
city  that  will  take  into  account  not  only  present  needs  but  future 
modifications  of  these  needs  as  faster-moving  apparatus  is  secured. 

The  hose  couplings  of  Springfield  were  not  of  the  national 
standard  size.  They  were  the  same  as  those  used  in  Blooming- 
ton  and  Peoria,  but  could  not  be  interchanged  with  those  of  De- 
catur, St.  Louis,  East  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  or  Jacksonville  (Illinois). 
While  there  were  two  couplings  in  the  department  for  use  if 
Springfield  engines  were  sent  to  neighboring  cities,  there  were 
no  couplings  owned  by  the  department  in  case  engines  were  sent 
from  outside  to  Springfield.  The  provision  of  couplings  which 
enable  the  interchange  of  engines,  and  the  purchase  of  standard- 
sized  couplings  when  new  hose  is  bought  are  recommended. 

Smoke  helmets  had  recently  been  secured,  but  other  minor 
equipment  was  needed,  as  were  better  maps  and  charts,  which 
would  show  water  plugs,  buildings  having  special  fire  hazards, 
the  location  of  explosives,  etc.  Searchlights  for  use  in  connec- 
tion with  night  fires  are  also  recommended. 

Fire-Alarm  System 

The  Springfield  fire-alarm  system  is  combined  with  the  police- 
signaling  system,  and  in  equipment,  distribution  of  boxes,  and 
general  maintenance  is  decidedly  inadequate.  It  is  not  greatly 
used,  since  over  95  per  cent  of  the  alarms  are  sent  in  by  private 
telephone.  The  last  underwriters'  report  on  the  system  urged  the 
immediate  replacing  of  the  present  system  with  a  modern  fire- 
alarm  telegraph  system.  The  matter  is  important  and  demands 
the  careful  consideration  of  the  department.  In  the  mean  time 
the  bulk  of  the  alarms  can  continue  to  come  over  the  telephone. 
Indeed,  whatever  the  system,  a  large  proportion  will  always 
come  over  the  telephones. 
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Several  difficulties  in  using  the  telephone  to  transmit  fire 
alarms  are  often  encountered  and  need  to  be  dealt  with  in  Spring- 
field. Occasionally,  for  example,  a  fire  or  a  storm  puts  one 
section  of  the  city  out  of  telephone  communication  with  the 
remainder.  In  such  cases  the  company  should  notify  the  fire 
department  and  the  latter  should  post  large  placards  throughout 
the  section  to  the  effect:  ** Telephone  service  in  this  section  dis- 
abled.    Send  fire  alarms  through  alarm  box  corner  of 

and streets,'*  referring  to  the  nearest  box  of  the  present 

city  alarm-system.  Another  objection  is  the  possible  difficulty 
in  finding  a  telephone  at  night  which  may  confront  the  person 
who  wishes  to  turn  in  an  alarm  and  who  does  not  have  a  tele- 
phone of  his  own  nor  know  where  one  is  to  be  found  near  by. 
This  difficulty  is  usually  not  serious,  however,  since  a  shout  of 
"  Fire  "  will  generally  arouse  some  telephone  subscriber.  Perma- 
nent signs  could  also  be  placed  where  necessary,  showing  the 
location  of  a  few  private  telephones  in  all  parts  of  the  city. 

Again  objection  is  made  that  there  is  considerable  liability  of 
errors  in  transmission  when  alarms  are  sent  in  by  telephone;  and 
in  case  of  error  it  is  difficult  for  the  fire  department  to  ascertain 
the  telephone  from  which  the  alarm  was  sent  and  thus  get  the 
correct  location  of  the  fire;  the  response  of  the  fire  department 
will  thus  be  delayed.  This  difficulty  could  be  met,  in  part  at 
least,  by  educating  the  public  through  the  press  and  in  other 
ways  on  how  to  give  an  alarm  so  that  a  quick  location  of  the  fire 
would  be  insured.  Specific  instructions  to  this  end  should  also 
be  printed  conspicuously  on  the  front  or  back  covers  of  the  tele- 
phone books. 

Water  Supply  for  Fire 

For  the  ordinary  fire  the  Springfield  water  supply  is  adequate; 
but  not  for  emergencies.  In  this  matter  we  heartily  agree  with 
the  opinion  of  the  underwriters.  The  two  lines  of  pipe,  one  15 
inches  in  diameter  and  the  other  24,  which  now  conduct  all  the 
water  from  the  pumping  station  to  the  city,  are  laid  near  together, 
and  in  many  places  over  coal  mines.  If  a  cave-in  or  accident 
should  disable  one  or  both  pipes,  a  small  fire  might  easily  result 
in  a  great  disaster.     For  that  reason  a  new  main  laid  along  a 
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different  route  is  a  necessity.     This  is  one  of  the  improvements 
which  the  fund  of  the  water  department  must  meet. 

While  this  need  is  of  great  moment  and  should  be  met  as  soon 
as  possible,  the  situation  is  not  so  alarming  as  might  at  first  be 
supposed.  The  reservoir  at  North  Grand  Avenue  and  Eleventh 
Street  (within  the  city  limits)  has  a  capacity  of  4,500,000  gallons, 
and  could  supply  water  for  several  hours,  a  sufficient  time  to 
enable  any  probable  breaks  in  the  present  mains  leading  to  the 
pumping  plant  to  be  repaired. 

The  water  department  must  also  meet  another  situation.  The 
large  water  mains  should  be  joined  by  cross  mains  at  frequent 
intervals  and  numerous  gate-valves  should  be  installed.  Then 
if  any  large  main  should  break  no  shortage  or  cut-off  of  water 
would  follow,  since  the  water  could  be  furnished  through  other 
mains  via  the  cross  mains.  At  present  many  of  the  cross  mains 
are  too  small  and  the  gate  valves  are  too  few  to  assure  such  a 
constant  supply.  Springfield  should  at  once  begin  to  correct 
this  difficulty,  but  because  of  the  exp)ense  it  would  be  advisable 
to  spread  the  work  over  a  considerable  period. 

For  the  use  of  streams  direct  from  the  hydrant  in  fighting  fires 
the  ordinary  pressures  are  low.  In  any  event,  however,  Spring- 
field must  be  prepared  to  use  pumps  on  all  large  fires.  Not  only 
is  this  the  safest  way ;  but  a  reconstruction  of  old  water  mains  and 
of  the  pumping  facilities  to  assure  high  pressure  in  any  part  of 
the  city  is  impracticable  not  only  from  the  standpoint  of  present 
city  finances  but  because  the  pipes  that  carry  the  water  in  houses 
and  offices  could  not  stand  the  pressure,  and  to  get  new  ones 
would  cost  householders  too  much.* 

Hydrants  and  Sprinkler  Systems 

The  number  of  hydrants  was  too  low.  In  new  sections  they 
were  placed  every  300  feet ;  but  in  others  they  were  over  600  feet 
apart.     It  would  be  desirable  to  have  them  not  over  300  feet 

*The  underwriters.'  report  recommended  the  installation  of  additional 
pumps  at  the  pumping  station.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  see  why  these  are 
needed  now.  The  present  main  pump  will  handle  all  the  water  department  is 
likely  to  use,  and  there  are  two  other  pumps  in  reserve,  ready  for  mstant  use. 
Besides,  the  present  mains  from  the  pumping  plant  and  the  distributing  system 
are  not  capable  of  carrying  more  than  the  present  capacity  of  the  plant. 
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apart  anywhere  in  the  city.  This,  however,  while  a  matter  for 
consideration,  is  not  of  major  importance  as  compared  with  some 
of  the  other  needs. 

Less  than  ten  automatic  sprinkler  systems  in  buildings  were 
found  throughout  the  city  at  the  time  of  the  survey.  Although 
the  local  building  laws  did  not  require  such  systems,  one  would 
have  expected  that  for  their  own  protection  and  the  consequent 
reduction  in  insurance  rates  landlords,  manufacturers,  and  mer- 
chants would  have  installed  them.  They  are  also  particularly 
useful  in  school  buildings,  and  in  others  where  no  night  watch- 
man is  stationed  and  where  a  fire  at  night  might  make  much  head- 
way before  being  discovered. 


Instruction  of  Members 

The  department  was  weak  in  provision  for  the  training  and 
drilling  of  its  members.  That  provided  consisted  chiefly  in  the 
occasional  operation  of  the  fire  engines  and  the  daily  hitching-up 
of  the  horses.  These  should  be  supplemented  by  further  drills, 
especially  for  new  members,  and  by  a  system  of  study  on  sub- 
jects relating  to  the  work,  including  lectures  and  reading  courses. 
Some  building  should  also  be  made  available  for  weekly  drills, 
particularly  in  ladder  and  rescue  work. 

These  drills  should  include  the  following: 

Use  of  the  scaling  ladder  Handling  of  ladders 

Use  of  the  jumping  net  Resuscitation  and  first  aid 

Knotting  of  ropes  Opening  locked  doors 

Emergency  repairing  of  hose  Use  of  fire  helmets 

Use  of  chemicals  Selection  of  hose  and  nozzles 
Use  of  various  couplings  and  of  particular  sizes 

connections 

It  is  essential  to  have  the  drill  work  supervised  by  a  competent 
instructor.  Either  he  should  be  employed  from  outside,  or  some 
local  man  should  be  selected  and  sent  to  other  cities  to  perfect 
himself  in  this  type  of  drill  instruction.  In  addition  to  the  drills 
recommended,  daily  physical  exercise  for  the  members  should  be 
provided. 
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The  lectures  should  include  the  following  subjects: 

Building-inspection   and    fire-  Water  system 

prevention  Personal  hygiene 

Laws  and  ordinances  on  fire  Salvage  of  property 

Care  of  fire  apparatus  Modern  fire-fighting 
Combustibles  and  explosives 

An  excellent  supplement  to  this  technical  instruction  would  be 
for  members  of  the  fire  force  themselves  to  give  drill  lessons  once 
a  month  to  theatre  and  moving  picture  employes  as  to  what  to  do 
in  case  of  fire. 

Records  of  the  Departments 

The  fire  department  annually  compiles  valuable  statistics  on 
its  work;  but  very  little  publicity  was  being  given  to  them  and  it 
was  doubtful  whether  a  majority  of  the  commissioners  had  ever 
studied  those  prepared.  More  attention,  both  by  officials  and  by 
the  public,  to  the  recorded  experience  of  the  department  would 
prove  useful.  The  support  and  co-operation  of  the  public  are 
essential  to  the  best  work  against  fire,  and  it  is  one  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  fire  department  to  keep  the  public  informed  and  to 
enlist  its  interest.  In  some  cities,  notably  Rochester,  New  York, 
and  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  the  local  commercial  associations  have 
co-operated  with  and  supplemented  their  fire  departments  by 
issuing  printed  matter  aimed  to  spread  information  on  fire-pre- 
vention. To  obtain  the  co-operation  of  the  public  for  fire-pro- 
tection, extensive  publicity  should  be  given  on  fire  problems  and 
methods. 

The  Springfield  chief  was  found  to  have  no  assistance  in  his 
clerical  work.  Clerical  and  stenographic  help  should  be  given 
and  the  aid  of  the  comptroller's  office  in  working  out  record  sys- 
tems as  suggested  on  page  22.  With  this  assistance,  the  fire  de- 
partment could  then  improve  its  present  records  and  office  data. 
For  example,  reports  should  be  sent  in  weekly  by  the  captain  of 
each  station,  showing  when  the  men  report  in  and  out,  the  men 
entering  their  own  time,  and  the  captain  vouching  for  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  record.  Sooner  or  later  these  data  should  all  be 
compiled. 

The  alarm  records  were  fairly  good  but  not  complete.     For  ex- 
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ample,  details  as  to  delays  and  accidents  were  insufficient ;  a  record 
showing  who  gave  the  alarm  and  how  it  was  given  was  not  always 
made;  nor  was  the  apparatus  that  had  been  used  and  its  effects 
definitely  shown.  Such  records  are  essential  to  progress  in  local 
efficiency;  and  satisfactory  forms  which  have  been  found  of 
practical  use  elsewhere  can  be  easily  obtained.  When  such 
records  have  been  made,  each  station  should  keep  its  own  set 
and  forward  duplicates  to  headquarters. 

While  verbal  directions  were  given  as  to  the  movement  of 
companies  to  cover  territory  whose  own  apparatus  had  been 
called  away  for  use  at  a  fire,  there  was  no  printed  sheet  showing 
regular  routes  to  be  taken.  -There  were  no  written  notices  of 
closed  streets  nor  of  hydrants  out  of  service,  these  also  being 
given  verbally.  Some  of  these  deficiencies  doubtless  are  due  in 
part  to  the  chief's  lack  of  clerical  help;  and  they  would  be  in  part 
corrected  by  supplying  such  assistance. 

Fire-Prevention 

Fire-prevention  has  come  to  be  an  important  function  of 
modem  fire-department  work  in  many  sections  of  the  country. 
The  fire-fighting  forces  should  not  merely  set  to  work  after  some- 
thing has  happened.  They  should  be  at  work  before  the  fire 
starts.  The  best  fire-fighting  clearly  is  that  done  before  there  is 
a  blaze. 

Such  activity  includes  frequent  inspection  of  chimneys  and 
flues;  of  stoves,  furnaces,  boilers,  and  their  pipes;  of  the  storage 
of  dynamite,  powder,  fireworks,  matches,  gasoline,  oils,  and  ex- 
plosive drugs;  of  electrical  wirings;  and  of  accumulations  of 
inflammable  rubbish. 

Something  of  the  local  need  of  such  inspection  service  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  the  Springfield  department  had  29  alarms  due 
to  chimney  fires  to  answer  in  March,  19 15,  and  33  in  February, 
1916.  Notwithstanding  the  number  of  these  calls,  the  Spring- 
field fire  department  had  not  got  very  far  in  prevention  work. 
Inspections  of  chimneys  were  made  only  at  long  intervals,  and 
little  attention  was  paid  to  the  cleaning  up  of  combustibles  in 
factories  and  buildings,  or  to  educating  owners  and  occupants 
in  regard  to  fire  dangers.     Moreover  the  laws  and  ordinances 
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concerning  storage  of  explosives  and  inflammables  were  not 
strictly  enforced.  The  situation  calls  for  the  amendment  of  the 
building  laws  so  as  to  cover  modem  requirements  for  safety  and 
construction,  for  an  amplification  of  regulations  as  to  the  handling 
of  inflammable  materials,  for  more  frequent  inspections,  and  for 
fuller  enforcement  of  the  regulatory  rule. 

Fire  Losses  and  Insurance  Costs 

Fire-insurance  rates  in  a  city  are  based  not  on  the  amount  of 
money  paid  out  in  the  past  for  fires,  but  upon  *'fire  prospects,'* 
upon  what  experience  has  shown  to  be  the  probabilities  of  fire 
under  certain  city  conditions.  Companies  must  also  take  into 
account  the  chance  that  part  of  a  city  may  be  destroyed  by  a 
conflagration.  In  the  case  of  Springfield  this  hazard  is  one  of  the 
reasons  for  the  companies'  demands  for  an  additional  water  main 
to  the  pumping  station. 

After  examining  local  conditions  from  time  to  time  and  allowing 
for  special  hazards,  insurance  companies  set  their  rates.  That 
these  are  reasonably  low  in  Springfield  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  the  total  premiums  collected  during  several  recent  years 
have  not  covered  the  insurance  money  returned  to  citizens  on 
account  of  fire  losses.* 

The  underwriters  have  already  announced  that  certain  im- 
provements in  the  fire-protection  facilities  must  be  made  or  rates 
will  need  to  be  increased.  They  have  also  pointed  out  additional 
improvements  which  would  enable  the  companies  to  set  lower 
rates  than  at  present.  It  is  clear  to  those  who  have  been  giving 
the  matter  thought  that  the  necessary  improvements  to  insure 
the  maintenance  of  present  rates  should  at  least  be  made.  From 
a  financial  standpoint  it  is  not  so  clear  that  it  would  pay  to  make 
all  the  improvements  demanded  by  the  underwriters  before  a 
reduction  of  rates  is  granted;  for  the  reduction  would  benefit 
practically  no  section  outside  of  the  business  district;   but  the 

*  In  1913-1914  the  insurance  companies  paid  $276,000  for  fire  losses  in 
Springfield,  and  received  only  $220,000  in  gross  premiums — ^their  overhead 
expenses  on  this  business  being  an  additional  loss.  In  the  previous  year  gross 
premiums  exceeded  losses;  but  net  premiums,  after  the  expenses  of  getting 
and  handling  the  business  were  paid,  were  undoubtedly  less  than  the  amounts 
paid  back  to  Springfield  people  because  of  fire  losses. 
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cost  of  the  required  improvements  in  water  mains  alone  would 
necessitate  a  very  large  expenditure — ^perhaps  $200,000.  This 
sum  would  be  in  addition  to  an  equal  amount  needed  to  main- 
tain present  rates.  But  even  disregarding  the  savings  effected 
through  reduced  insurance  rates,  there  would  still  be  an  eco- 
nomical and  money  justification  for  making  improvements  of 
reasonable  nature  aimed  at  better  fire  protection. 

The  changes  demanded  by  the  underwriters  in  order  to  main- 
tain present  rates,  which  include  increasing  the  motor-driven 
apparatus,  installing  a  new  supply  main  between  the  pumping 
station  and  the  city,  enlarging  the  cross  connections  and  increas- 
ing their  number  between  the  mains,  and  adopting  better  fire- 
prevention  methods,  are  reasonable  and  vital,  and  should  be  ac- 
complished. Other  reasonable  improvements,  whether  they  re- 
duce insurance  rates  or  not,  should  also  be  made  as  rapidly  as 
possible;  for  much  more  is  involved  than  protection  against 
economic  loss,  important  as  that  may  be.  With  an  expenditure 
of  about  $80,000  per  year  upon  its  administration,  operation, 
and  maintenance,  and  with  the  provision  of  such  modern  equip- 
ment as  has  proved  useful  in  other  cities,  Springfield  may 
properly  expect  its  fire  department  to  take  an  important  part  in 
bringing  the  fire-prevention  and  fire-fighting  methods  of  the  city 
to  a  high  standard. 


BUREAU  OF  BUILDINGS 

In  1913,  following  a  heavy  snowfall,  a  theatre  collapsed  in 
Westchester  County,  New  York.  The  owner  was  a  large  con- 
tractor who  had  constructed  the  building  himself  and  who  ap- 
peared to  have  been  willing  to  take  chances.  Fortunately  the 
theatre  was  empty  when  the  accident  occurred ;  for,  had  it  been 
filled  with  its  usual  attendance,  many  lives  would  have  been  lost, 
to  add  to  the  already  long  list  of  people  killed  in  public  buildings. 
The  disaster  emphasized  the  need  of  supervision  over  all  con- 
struction, whether  as  to  stability,  fire  risk,  or  sanitation,  and 
reasonable  requirements  for  comfort  and  decency. 

In  Springfield  the  bureau  of  buildings  is  a  subdivision  of  the 
department  of  public  health  and  safety,  the  commissioner  of 
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buildings  being  appointed  by  the  head  of  that  department  and 
subject  to  removal  at  his  will.  The  establishing  of  this  bureau 
has  meant  a  gain  for  the  city,  since  it  combines  in  one  place  all 
that  relates  to  building  construction.  The  builder  can  thus  go 
to  one  office  and  to  one  authority  to  obtain  permits  and  rulings. 
A  further  gain  would  be  to  appoint  the  building  commissioner 
from  persons  certified  to  by  the  civil  service  commission. 

Permits  are  required  before  the  erection,  alteration,  razing, 
removal,  or  repair  of  any  building  is  begun  and  for  the  erection  of 
bill  boards.  The  number  of  new  buildings  constructed  each  year 
during  the  five  years  beginning  with  1910  averaged  about  450; 
and  the  annual  value,  about  $1,500,000.  Thus  the  volume  of 
work  to  be  handled  by  the  building  commissioner  alone,  for  he 
had  no  assistants,  was  considerable. 

At  the  time  of  our  investigation  there  were  no  systematic  nor 
continuous  fire  inspections  made  by  the  building  department. 
A  general  inspection  was  made  January  i  to  March  i,  but  no 
records  were  kept  nor  written  orders  given  to  correct  conditions, 
except  in  unusual  cases.  Inspections  with  a  view  to  fire-preven- 
tion, and  the  provision  of  sufficient  light  and  air  and  satisfactory 
housing  conditions  in  general  were  inadequate.  This  was  due  in 
part  to  the  absence  of  proper  regulatory  laws,  either  state  or 
municipal.  The  remedy  is  to  be  found  in  the  enactment  of  a 
housing  code  setting  minimum  standards  to  which  all  buildings 
must  conform,  and  in  the  appointment  of  sufficient  building- 
inspectors  to  see  that  the  code  is  enforced.* 

Cities  are  finding  it  important  also  to  exercise  control  over  the 
types  of  buildings  put  up  in  different  districts  and  neighborhoods. 
The  business  foresight  of  real  estate  dealers,  who  invariably  place 
restrictions  as  to  the  kinds  of  buildings  permitted  in  areas  being 
developed  by  them,  has  its  lessons  for  the  city  as  a  whole.  Ex- 
perience has  shown  that  the  erection  of  factories,  tenements,  or 
public  garages,  for  example,  in  established  residential  sections 
reduces  the  desirability  of  these  areas  for  residential  uses,  and 
brings  down  land  values  accordingly.     The  way  out,  of  course, 

*  For  further  discussion  of  the  local  need  of  a  housing  code  see  companion 
volume,  Ihlder,  John:  Housing  in  Springfield,  Illinois.  (The  Springfield 
Survey.) 
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IS  not  to  prohibit  factories  in  a  city  but  to  plan — or  to  zone,  as 
it  is  now  sometimes  called — the  city  so  that  no  enterprises,  how- 
ever legitimate,  will  encroach  upon  the  interests  of  others. 

Cities  are  usually  collections  of  neighborhoods;  and,  by  proper 
city-planning,  territory  for  residential,  mercantile,  public,  manu- 
facturing, or  other  purposes  can,  and  should,  be  restricted  to  its 
most  desirable  use.  Such  restrictions  might  be  dealt  with  in 
Springfield  when  a  new  housing  code  is  formulated,  or  they  might 
very  properly  be  dealt  with  by  the  park  board  or  by  any  other 
local  body  interested  in  city-planning. 


WATER,  LIGHT,  AND  POWER  DEPARTMENT 

Water  Department 

The  Springfield  water-supply  system  is  owned  by  the  city  and 
is  operated  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  commissioner  of 
public  property.*  The  employes,  at  the  time  of  the  survey,  num- 
bered about  25,  all  of  them  working  under  civil  service  regulations 
except  the  department  superintendent,  who  was  appointed  by 
the  commissioner. 

The  water  works  are  situated  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Sanga- 
mon river,  about  two  miles  from  the  northern  border  of  the  city 
and  four  miles  from  its  center.  The  water-gathering  equipment 
consists  of  several  old  galleries  some  26  feet  below  the  surface  of 
the  ground  and  six  tubular  wells,  all  adjacent  to  the  river.  A 
direct  connection  with  the  river  is  still  maintained  for  possible 
emergency  needs.f 

There  are  no  substations,  the  water  going  directly  from  the 
water  works  into  the  distributing  mains.  As  stated  in  the  sec- 
tion on  the  fire  department,  the  equipment  as  far  as  pumps  were 
concerned  was  found  adequate  when  all  factors  of  the  present 
situation  were  taken  into  account.     The  need,  however,  of  an- 

•  The  report  of  the  United  States  Census  Bureau  entitled  General  Statistics 
of  Cities,  1915,  shows  that  in  the  fiscal  year  1914-15  the  number  of  cities  of 
30,000  inhabitants  or  over  owning,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  and  operating  their 
water  systems,  was  155.  This  meant  an  increase  of  50  during  the  preceding 
eleven  >'ears. 

t  For  a  further  description  of  the  city  water  system  and  its  needs  from  a 
sanitary  standpoint,  see  companion  report,  Schneider,  Jr.,  Franz:  Public 
Health  in  Springfield,  Illinois,  pages  72-81.     (The  Springfield  Survey.) 
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Other  trunk  main  laid  along  a  new  route  from  the  pumping  sta- 
tion to  the  city  has  been  pointed  out.* 

To  cover  the  cost  of  the  original  water  works,  the  city  in  1867 
issued  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $467,000.  These  bonds  have  been 
retired;  but  others  have  been  issued,  with  the  result  that  the 
bonded  debt  of  the  city  was  greater  when  the  survey  was  under- 
taken than  the  amount  of  the  bonds  issued  originally  to  pay  for 
the  water  works.  There  was  no  record  to  be  found,  however, 
showing  exactly  what  bonds  had  been  retired  and  what  had  been 
reissued  on  their  due-dates.  Thus  whether  the  water  bonds,  or 
bonds  issued  to  refund  them,  have  ever  been  actually  paid  off, 
could  not  be  ascertained;  and  for  the  moment,  at  least,  it  is  of 
no  particular  importance.  The  more  important  question  is  the 
extent  to  which  the  water  department  has  given  money  to  the  city 
government  to  retire  and  to  pay  interest  upon  water-department 
bonds,  regardless  of  what  the  city  did  with  the  money  thus  received . 

Again,  the  records  of  the  water  department  and  of  the  other 
departments  of  the  city  government,  particularly  prior  to  1890, 
were  deficient;  they  were  in  such  a  condition  that  it  seemed  im- 
possible to  obtain  any  accurate  information  on  what  part  of  the 
present  water  plant,  if  any,  had  been  paid  for  by  the  tax  payers 
in  other  ways  than  through  payment  of  water  dues.  From  ma- 
terial available,  however,  it  appears  safe  to  state  that  at  least 
$500,000  of  the  cost  of  water  equipment,  which  included  the  cost 
of  other  property,  of  course,  than  that  of  the  original  works,  had 
been  met  with  city  money  strictly  speaking  and  that  this  amount 
had  not  been  paid  back  to  the  city  by  the  water  department — 
in  other  words,  that  about  $500,000  of  the  city  debt  was  due  to 
expenditures  for  the  water-works  system.  The  value  of  the 
property  is  about  $1,000,000.  Thus  it  would  appear  that  the 
department  had  paid  out  of  net  receipts  from  watqr  rates  about 
one-half  of  the  cost  of  the  present  equipment,  or  about  $500,000. 

Further  Extension  of  Water  System 

As  is  suggested  in  the  discussion  of  the  fire  department,  Spring- 
field must  make  important  improvements  in  its  water  system. 

*  See  pages  43-44  where  some  parts  of  the  water-supply  system  are  consid- 
ered in  connection  with  the  city's  fire-fighting  equipment. 
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If  certain  changes  are  not  made  soon,  the  underwriters  are  on 
record  that  insurance  rates  will  be  raised.  If  still  other  changes 
are  made,  they  promise  a  reduction  in  rates.  Although  the 
changes  proposed  would  affect  very  few  insurance  rates  outside 
of  the  business  districts,  for  the  most  part  they  represent  much- 


MODERK  EQl'iniENT  IN  THE  WATER  DEPARTMENT 
In  order  lo  answer  complainta  and  calls  for  service  with  the  least  amount  of 
deby,  the  water  department  in  1915  purchased  a  motor-driven  service  wagon 
— an  addition  to  equipment  which  has  meant  greater  efficiency 


-  needed  improvements,  and  should  be  made.  The  proposed  new 
water-main  from  the  pumping  station  alone  will  cost  about 
$150,000  and  is  a  clear  necessity.  A  fund  of  10  per  cent  of  al> 
water  revenue  was  being  set  aside  to  obtain  moneys  to  lay  this 
main.  Again,  probably  $50,000  must  sooner  or  later  be  expended 
in  replacing  mains  which  with  the  growth  of  the  city  are  too  small, 
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and  possibly  $ioo,cxx)  more  could  be  expended  to  advantage  to 
meet  suggestions  made  by  the  underwriters.  Some  of  these  are 
costs,  however,  which  it  is  clear  that  the  whole  city  should  bear; 
and  the  necessary  funds  should  be  raised  either  by  general  taxa- 
tion or  by  the  issuance  of  city  bonds. 

Moreover  the  water  department  was  facing  still  other  costs. 
Many  new  extensions  of  water  mains  were  being  asked  for. 
Each  person  interested  in  developing  some  new  section  of  the 
city  felt  that  his  lots  were  entitled  to  water  service.  Since  no  one 
could  accurately  foresee  whether  or  not  the  development  in  a 
particular  section  would  warrant  the  installation  of  mains,  and 
since  only  a  small  amount  of  pipe  service  could  be  added  each 
year,  the  water  department  was  obliged  to  choose  what  work  it 
would  undertake.  Such  selection  made  charges  of  favoritism 
and  bad  judgment  continually  possible.  The  alternative  was  for 
the  city  to  lay  mains  in  all  newly-developed  districts  as  fast  as 
possible  and  pay  the  costs. 

Such  developments  usually  have  been  entirely  advisable  as 
health  measures;  but  from  a  business  and  financial  standpoint, 
have  not  always  been  possible  during  the  last  few  years.  Some 
other  cities  have  found  that  a  very  fair  way  to  meet  the  difficulty 
has  been  to  install  mains  in  new  districts  asking  for  water  service 
upon  the  payment  by  each  lot-owner  of  a  flat  rate  of,  say,  $15  for 
each  40-foot  lot.  Of  course  this  sum  would  not  pay  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  large  feed  mains,  but  the  cost  of  those  should  in 
any  event  be  made  a  general  charge  over  all  the  city. 

It  is  true  also  that  heretofore  mains  have  been  laid  without  any 
charge  to  lot-holders  by  the  municipality;  but,  since  it  is  im- 
possible now  to  extend  the  system  as  rapidly  as  requested  with- 
out putting  a  too-heavy  burden  upon  the  consumers  of  city  water, 
a  change  from  past  methods  seems  warranted.  Besides,  the 
plan  suggested  would  not  be  working  present  owners  who  had 
not  counted  upon  this  cost  any  injustice,  for  the  city  would  be 
giving  a  tangible  value-return  to  them  for  the  payment  required. 
In  other  words  the  value  of  their  lots,  through  having  city  water 
service  accessible  in  the  street,  would  be  increased  by  at  least  the 
amount  that  the  improvement  had  cost  them.     This  equitable 
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method  of  financing  new  extensions  would  reduce  present  Spring- 
field rates  about  20  per  cent.* 

Water-Consumption  and  Meters 

The  water  department  is  to  be  congratulated  on  its  practically 
complete  installation  of  water  meters.  Although  only  2206 
meters  were  in  use  on  March  i,  191 1,  by  the  end  of  1914  some 
7898  were  being  used.  There  were  only  50  water  connections 
where  meters  had  not  been  installed.  This  very  general  use  of 
meters  was  believed  to  be  the  chief  factor  in  a  reduction  of  the 
per  capita  consumption  of  water  from  125  gallons  in  1906  to  about 
85  gallons  in  1915.  During  the  same  period  the  consumption 
of  city  water  per  consumer  was  reduced  from  217  gallons  to  123. 
The  detailed  figures  on  water-consumption  and  meter-installation 
are  given  in  Table  i.  In  comparison  with  the  statistics  of  other 
cities,  the  figures  on  water-consumption  will  be  found  to  be  low. 

table     I. — WATER-CONSUMPTION    AND    METER-INSTALLATION    IN 

SPRINGFIELD,   ILLINOIS,   FOR   EACH   OF  THE   FIVE    YEARS 

ENDING  FEBRUARY   28,    I9II-I915 


Year  end- 

Average 
daily  con- 
sumption 
in  gallons 

Total 

population 

(Census 

estimate) 

Estimated 

number  of 

persons 

supplied 

with  water 

Gallons 
supplied 

Number  of 

ing  Feb- 
ruary 28 

Per 
cap- 
ita 

Per 
con- 
sumer 

Ser- 
vices 
in  use 

Meters 
in  use 

191 1 

1912  .. 

1913  . 

1914  . 

1915  . 

5.446,000 
5.259.000 
5,054.000 
5.133,000 
4.923,000 

51.678 
53.228 

54.824 
56,469 
57.972 

25,000 
26,000 
30.838 

31.764 
40,000 

105 

99 
92 

91 

85 

218 
202 
164 
162 
123 

5.867 
6,049 
6,424 
6,871 
7.948 

2,206 

4.925 
6,502 

7.134 
7.898 

Besides  correcting  the  overconsumption  per  person  of  water, 
the  Springfield  water  department  has  made  another  improvement : 
it  has  instituted  a  periodic  test  of  the  accuracy  of  water  meters. 

*  In  the  first  draft  of  this  report  it  was  recommended  that  the  opening  and 
closing  of  pavements  in  order  to  make  alterations  in  the  water  system,  or  other- 
wise, should  be  done  by  the  street  department,  and  the  cost  charged  to  the 
water  department.  This  work  has  since  been  taken  over  by  the  street  depart- 
ment. 
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The  first  general  tests  made  in  1911  and  1912  are  said  to  have 
shown  an  average  loss  to  the  city  of  nearly  40  per  cent.  Meters 
are  now  tested  biennially,  and  the  loss  of  water  is  greatly  reduced. 

Water  Rates 

The  question  of  rates  charged  for  water  service  has  been  the 
subject  of  public  discussion  from  time  to  time  in  Springfield,  and 
is  important.  It  is  not  a  simple  question,  however,  since  a  num- 
ber of  different  methods  are  being  used  throughout  the  United 
States  in  fixing  rates;  and  comparisons  between  Springfield 
rates  and  those  charged  elsewhere  are  therefore  not  particularly 
significant.  Moreover  the  fairness  of  a  rate  must  take  into 
account  the  source  of  the  water  supply,  the  size  and  ownership 
of  the  plant,  the  quality  and  treatment  of  the  water,  the  manner 
of  its  distribution,  and  numerous  other  conditions — considera- 
tions which  are  not  taken  into  account  in  a  mere  comparison  of 
rates.  Something,  nevertheless,  can  still  be  said  in  favor  of  rate 
comparisons:  they  give  at  least  an  indication  as  to  whether  the 
rate  in  any  given  place  is  within  the  bounds  of  general  practice. 

In  191 5  the  Buffalo  Meter  Company  compiled  the  water  rates 
charged  in  709  American  and  Canadian  cities,  its  sources  of  in- 
formation being  the  tables  of  the  rate  committee  of  the  American 
Water  Works  Association,  the  Municipal  Journal ^  the  Railroad 
Commission  of  Wisconsin,  and  the  Canadian  Commission  of 
Conservation.  The  American  cities  numbered  640  and  the  data 
from  these  showed  that  the  average  of  the  highest  rates  per  1000 
U.  S.  gallons  was  27  cents  and  the  average  of  the  lowest,  1 1  cents. 
In  comparison  with  these  figures,  Springfield's  rates  make  a  very 
favorable  showing. 

At  the  time  of  the  survey  the  highest  rate  charged  for  com- 
mercial and  domestic  uses  of  water  in  Springfield  was  14  cents 
per  1000  gallons,  while  the  lowest  rate  was  six  cents  per  1000 
gallons.  Recent  figures  show  the  local  rates  to  be  slightly  above 
the  earlier  ones,  but  they  still  are  much  below  the  average  of  the 
640  cities.  The  more  recent  figures  for  the  highest  Springfield 
rates  are  16^  cents  per  1000  gallons  for  both  domestic  and  com- 
mercial uses;  and  the  lowest,  6^  cents  per  1000  gallons  for 
commercial  uses  and  1 1  cents  for  domestic  uses.    Thus  at  only 
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one  point  is  the  Springfield  figure  as  high  as  the  average  for  640 
American  cities;  and  in  that  instance  the  equality  of  rates  is 
at  one  of  the  least  important  points;  for  the  11 -cent  charge 
applies  only  in  cases  where  105,000  gallons  of  water  are  used  for 
domestic  purposes  each  quarter-year — ^an  amount  reached  by 
only  a  few  consumers.  Thus  the  comparison  shows  the  Spring- 
field rates  to  be  well  within  the  bounds  of  general  practice. 

One  of  the  most  valid  objections  urged  against  municipal 
ownership  of  public  utilities  in  general  is  that  the  utilities  are  so 
often  mismanaged  that  it  is  cheaper  to  pay  a  private  individual 
or  company  a  substantial  profit  than  to  lose  a  greater  amount 
through  public  inefficiency.  Springfield's  experience  in  public 
ownership  of  the  water  supply  would  invalidate  this  line  of 
reasoning,  since  the  local  water  system  and  its  management 
compared  favorably,  at  the  time  of  the  investigation,  with  similar 
enterprises  privately  owned.  The  Illinois  State  Water  Survey 
made  an  official  report  upon  the  water  works  of  Springfield  in 
1913.  After  tabulating  the  statistics  obtained,  Paul  Hansen, 
the  engineer,  said:  "The  general  indication  of  these  figures  is 
that  the  city  of  Springfield  has  secured  a  water  supply  at  com- 
paratively low  cost  for  installation,  and  that  the  unit  costs  are 
moderate  and  are  being  gradually  reduced  year  by  year.** 

The  examination  made  in  the  Springfield  survey  confirmed  his 
conclusions.  Data  were  being  kept  showing  the  cost  of  (i) 
operation,  (2)  fuel  used,  (3)  oil  used,  (4)  waste  used,  (5)  number 
of  gallons  pumped,  (6)  the  nature  of  services  on  every  meter  and 
repair  job,  and  the  cost,  and  (7)  a  record  of  the  cost  of  each  con- 
nection made  for  supplying  water  service.  In  addition,  the 
uniform  system  of  accounting  and  cost  data  required  by  the 
State  Utilities  Commission  for  privately-owned  water  works 
has  been  voluntarily  installed  subsequently  to  our  study. 

Water-Rate  Making 

While  the  rates  charged  are  reasonably  low,  a  few  difficulties 
relating  to  details  still  remain  to  be  equitably  adjusted.  One 
detail  relates  to  the  methods  of  scheduling  the  rates.  Under 
the  new  (1915)  rates,  opening  the  water  faucet  at  certain  times 
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will  actually  save  money.*  For  example,  at  the  present  domestic 
rates  ii^  cents  is  charged  for  each  hundred  cubic  feet  of  water 
used  during  each  three,  months  in  which  6,999  cubic  feet  or  less 
are  consumed;  and  10  cents  is  charged  for  each  hundred  cubic 
feet  where  the  amount  used  ranges  between  7,000  and  13,999 
cubic  feet  per  quarter-year. 

Thus  in  December,  1915,  a  domestic  consumer  was  charged 
$7.50  for  using  7,500  cubic  feet  in  the  preceding  three  months,  the 
rate  being  10  cents  per  hundred.  In  February,  1916,  the  same 
consumer  paid  for  6,900  cubic  feet  at  11^  cents,  and  his  bill 
was  $8.05,  or  55  cents  more  than  the  preceding  quarter,  although 
he  used  600  cubic  feet  less  of  water. 

Again,  a  domestic  consumer  who  uses  20,996  cubic  feet  per 
quarter  is  charged  $17.50,  while  a  commercial  consumer  who 
uses  6,999  P^r  month,  or  20,996  per  quarter,  would  pay  $21. 

It  is  true  that  these  instances  are  rare,  but  they  are  significant 
in  indicating  certain  inconsistencies  in  the  rate  schedule.  These 
inconsistencies  also  prevailed  under  the  old  rates  and  in  such 
cases  were  due  to  the  whole  plan  of  the  rate  schedule,  and  its 
correction  involves  a  readjustment  rather  than  changes  in  partic- 
ular rates.     One  method  of  correcting  this  difference  in  water 

*  In  practically  all  cities  the  water  rates  are  graduated  according  to  the 
amounts  of  water  consumed  within  certain  periods.  For  example,  the  Spring- 
field rates  charged  (on  the  new  basis  of  cubic  feet  instead  of  gallons  consumed) 
since  July  i,  1915,  varied  as  follows: 

Domestic  Rales 

2,999  cu.  ft.  or  less  per  quarter $  A2}4  per  100  cu.  ft. 

3,000  to  6,999  cu.  ft.  per  quarter 11^  per  100  cu.  ft. 

7,000  to  13,999  cu.  ft.  per  quarter 10      per  100  cu.  ft. 

Over  14,000  cu.  ft.  per  quarter o8>^  per  100  cu.  ft. 

Minimum  charge  per  quarter i.oo 

Commercial  Rales 

999  cu.  ft.  or  less  per  month $  .I2>^  per  100  cu.  ft. 

1,000  to  1,999  cu.  ft.  per  month iiy^  per  100  cu.  ft. 

2,000  to  6,999  cu.  ft.  per  month 10      per  100  cu.  ft. 

7,000  to  13,999  cu.  ft.  per  month 08 >^  per  100  cu.  ft. 

14,000  to  27,999  cu.  ft.  per  month 07 >^  per  100  cu.  ft. 

28,000  to  39,999  cu.  ft.  per  month o6>^  per  100  cu.  ft. 

40,000  to  54,999  cu.  ft.  per  month 05^    per  100  cu.  ft. 

Over  55,000  cu.  ft.  per  month 05      per  100  cu.  ft. 

Minimum  charge  per  month 50 

Thus  in  making  up  the  figures  for  the  640  American  cities  27  cents  per 
1000  gallons  was  found  to  be  the  average  of  the  highest  rates  charged  and  li 
cents  to  be  the  average  of  the  lowest  rates. 
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costs  to  citizens,  which  is  gaining  considerable  acceptance,  is  to 
charge  a  fixed  sum  of  money,  determined  according  to  the  size  of 
the  householder's  meter  and  a  certain  maximum  quantity  of 
water  allowed  per  year.  For  example,  where  a  five-eighths-inch 
meter  is  used  the  payment  of,  say,  five  dollars  annually  would 
secure  a  maximum  of  25,000  gallons  of  water  per  year;  $10  (a 
three-fourths-inch  meter  being  used)  would  secure  an  annual 
maximum  of  50,000  gallons — the  average  amount  used  annually 
in  domestic  service;  and  so  on  up  the  scale.  All  water  furnished 
in  excess  of  the  maximum  allowed  for  each  different  meter  size 
would  be'charged  for  at  the  rate  of,  say,  15  cents  per  1000  gallons. 
The  rates  themselves  would  need  to  be  computed,  of  course,  after 
a  careful  study  of  the  cost  of  supplying  the  water  and  the  local 
method  of  distributing  this  cost  to  consumers. 

Another  method  is  to  charge  a  certain  fixed  amount  for  each 
connection  with  the  water  system,  the  amount  depending  on  the 
size  of  the  meter;  and  then  to  charge  a  uniform  rate  for  all  water 
furnished.  For  example,  the  fixed  charge  for  a  five-eighths-inch- 
meter  connection  might  be  25  cents  per  month;  for  a  three- 
fourths-inch-meter,  40  cents;  for  an  inch-meter,  65  cents;  etc. 
And  in  addition  a  straight  charge  of,  say,  10  cents  per  1000  gal- 
lons would  be  charged  for  all  water  used.  It  might  be  desirable, 
instead  of  making  one  rate  for  all  water  used  in  the  latter  case, 
to  charge  two  or  three  rates  graduated  according  to  the  amounts 
consumed.  One  rate  is  theoretically  correct,  but  at  times  there 
appear  to  be  special  reasons  for  varying  from  it.  Again,  as  in  the 
other  method,  the  exact  rates  could  and  should  be  computed 
from  the  very  excellent  cost  data  in  the  hands  of  the  water  de- 
partment and  from  an  operation  statement  similar  to  the  one 
now  made  by  the  department. 

There  is  a  certain  ''overhead"  and  operation  cost,  that  is, 
the  cost  of  furnishing  service  reading  meters,  etc.,  which  is  in 
addition  to  the  cost  of  securing  and  pumping  the  water.  This 
cost  should  be  covered,  to  a  large  degree  if  not  entirely,  by  the 
flat-meter  charge  suggested  in  the  second  method.  After  that 
is  taken  care  of  there  is  no  good  reason  why  all  persons  should 
not  pay  at  the  same  fixed  rate  for  the  water  they  actually  use. 
This  principle  is  the  foundation  of  all  regulation  of  rates,  and 
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any  substantial  deviation  from  it  savors  of  rebating  and  is  par- 
ticularly obnoxious  in  niunicipally-owned  utilities. 

Finally,  the  conclusion  of  the  investigators  after  going  over 
records  and  activities  carefully  was  that  the  water  department  as 
a  whole  was  being  very  efficiently  managed.* 

CITY  LIGHT  PLANT 

Since  about  1900  Springfield  has  owned  a  small  electric  light 
plant.  For  a  while  it  was  leased  to  a  private  company,  but 
during  recent  years  its  operation  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the 

*  Several  recommendations  as  to  details  in  which  the  office  work  of  the 
water  department  could  be  improved  Were  made  in  the  earlier  drafts  of  this 
report.  Most  of  these  have  received  action.  One  related  to  the  unit  of  meas- 
urement used  as  a  basis  for  making  water  rates.  Formerly  the  rates  were 
based  upon  a  certain  charge  per  thousand  gallons,  although  all  the  meters 
measured  by  the  cubic  foot.  This  not  only  made  it  difficult  for  most  persons 
to  check  their  water  bills  against  the  meter  charge,  but  it  entailed  a  great  deal 
of  extra  work  in  the  water  department  and  caused  some  errors.  There  ap- 
peared to  be  no  reason  why  rates  should  not  be  computed  on  the  cubic-foot 
basis  and  it  was  so  recommended;  the  change  to  this  basis  has  since  been  made. 

At  the  time  of  our  field  work  it  was  also  the  custom  of  the  department  to 
send  a  collector  out  after  water  rents.  This  was  an  expensive  way  of  making 
collections;  it  was  recommended  that  the  consumer  be  required  to  make  all 
payments  at  the  office,  in  default  of  which  water  would  be  turned  off.  This 
method  is  now  followed,  the  change  having  been  made  early  in  1916.  This 
suggestion  seemed  particularly  defendable,  since  the  prevailing  minimum 
charges  were  thought  by  the  survey  staff  to  be  too  low.  The  minimum  charge 
for  three  months'  water  for  domestic  consumption  was  67  cents,  and  there 
were  over  1,500  of  these  minimum  charges.  As  5,000  gallons  of  water  might 
be  used  at  this  charge,  the  collection  and  pumpage  costs  alone  were  sufficient 
to  make  a  minimum  consumer  a  losing  proposition.  Our  recommendation  was 
that  a  service  charge  of  75  cents  for  each  three  months  be  assessed,  and  that  all 
water  used  be  paid  for  in  addition.  In  1916  the  department  raised  the  mini- 
mum rates  to  one  dollar  per  quarter,  and  the  allowance  of  water  to  6,000 
gallons.  While  this  does  not  go  so  far  as  our  recommendation,  we  believe  it  a 
step  in  the  right  direction. 

Further,  the  consumers'  ledger  sheets  read  down  the  page,  the  January 
reading  given  first,  the  February  reading  next,  etc.  In  ascertaining  the  differ- 
ence between  the  two  readings,  in  order  to  get  the  net  consumption,  it  was 
necessary  to  subtract  upside  down.  It  would  be  simpler  to  reverse  the  order 
on  the  ledger  sheet,  making  the  subtraction  in  the  usual  way;  and  this  revers- 
ing of  order  is  recommended.  It  was  also  the  custom  to  make  out  the  water 
bills  from  the  consumers'  ledger.  A  better  method  would  appear  to  be  to 
make  use  of  some  of  the  modern  bookkeeping  or  typewriting  machines  and  to 
prepare  at  one  time  a  water  bill  and  a  copy,  by  the  same  act  writing  up  the 
consumers'  ledger — a  change  that  would  effect  considerable  saving  in  clerical 
work. 

The  water,  light,  and  power  departments,  as  this  report  goes  to  press,  have 
just  published  a  very  satisfactory  annual  report  covering  the  year  ending 
February  28,  19 17. 
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city.  The  service  furnished  by  the  plant  has  been  used  chiefly 
for  street-lighting  and  the  lighting  of  public  buildings.  Within 
the  last  few  years,  however,  a  beginning  has  been  made  in  supply- 
ing the  general  public  with  electric  current,  and  in  1916  some  700 
consumers  were  being  supplied. 

Some  five  years  ago,  the  question  arose  of  replacing  the  out- 
worn and  more  or  less  obsolete  plant  equipment  with  something 
more  modern,  and  the  proposal  to  abandon  the  old  site  of  the 
plant  and  to  consolidate  with  the  water-pumping  station  at  the 
river  had  been  much  discussed  in  the  local  press  and  on  the  local 
platform.  In  19^6,  the  city  commission  voted  to  purchase  addi- 
tional equipment  and  to  install  it  at  the  water  works.  This 
brought  on  a  further  and  more  or  less  involved  contest  ending 
in  a  referendum  vote,  which  showed  the  action  of  the  city  com- 
mission to  have  the  backing  of  a  very  large  majority  of  the  voters. 

In  the  survey  exhibition  and  in  the  early  draft  of  this  report, 
the  importance  of  modernizing  the  equipment  of  the  lighting 
plant  was  pointed  out.  The  need  of  this  step  was  obvious  if 
the  city  wanted  to  save  on  the  cost  of  its  light.  At  that  time, 
according  to  well-made  estimates,  current  was  costing  one-third 
more  to  produce  with  the  old  equipment  than  it  would  have  cost 
had  improved  machinery  been  used.  It  was  also  recommended 
that  the  old  site  be  given  up  and  that  the  plant  be  transferred  to 
that  of  the  water  works,  where  space  had  already  been  provided. 
The  reasons  for  such  action  we  believed  to  be  sound,  and  they 
still  hold  good. 

The  feature  of  economy  in  this  consolidation  plan  seemed 
particularly  strong.  The  cost  of  construction  and  operation 
would  be  reduced  and  supervision  would  be  facilitated.  More- 
over further  extensions  of  the  lighting  plant  would  sometime  be 
necessary,  whether  it  furnished  private  service  or  not,  and  the 
facilities  provided  by  the  water-pumping  station  and  its  surround- 
ings were  particularly  favorable  for  these  extensions.  By  making 
the  transfer,  too,  part  of  the  old  electric  station  would  become 
available  for  a  much-needed  city  storehouse.  In  addition,  a 
careful  study  of  the  report  made  by  Arthur  M.  Morgan,  a  con- 
sulting engineer  of  Chicago,  corroborated  our  conclusion  that 
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such  a  consolidation  of  plants  would  reduce  construction  and 
operation  expenses.* 

Light  for  Private  Consumers 

Combined  with  the  issue  of  providing  more  modern  and  more 
economical  equipment  for  producing  light  has  been  the  question 
of  extending  the  sale  of  electricity  to  private  consumers.  The 
municipal  rates  (fixed  by  ordinance)  charged  to  those  receiving 
current  before  the  plants  were  consolidated  averaged  from  25  to 
60  per  cent  less  than  the  rates  of  the  privately-owned  lighting 
company  in  the  city.  The  report  of  the  cohsulting  engineer, 
referred  to  above,  stated  that  these  rates  could  be  maintained 
easily  after  the  combination  in  equipment  was  effected.f  More- 
over for  some  time  the  city  had  been  charging  the  park  board 
about  35  per  cent  less  for  current  than  the  price  it  paid  to  a 
private  company.  If  these  rates  can  be  maintained  consistently, 
there  obviously  will  be  an  increased  demand  for  the  city  service. 

The  question,  then,  of  extending  the  service  to  private  con- 
sumers narrows  down  to  a  matter  of  management  efficiency. 
If  the  citizens  of  Springfield  believe  that  the  new  lighting  plant 
can  be  as  well  managed  as  the  present  water-works  system,  for 
example,  that  is  sufficient  reason  for  wanting  the  city  plant  to 
furnish  private  consumers  with  its  surplus  current.  And  the 
city  should  build  its  plant  with  the  idea  of  producing  a  surplus 
current  for  some  time  to  come.  A  well-managed  municipal 
utility  has  inherent  economic  advantages  over  one  privately 
owned  and  its  rates  should  always  be  lower.  It  has  no  ex- 
pensive friction  with  the  public  authorities  and  the  city  organi- 

*  Mr.  Morgan's  report,  dated  January  7,  1914,  presented  detailed  figures 
showing  that  t*he  saving  to  be  effected  by  combining  the  electric  light  plant 
and  the  water  works  rather  than  by  remodelling  the  old  lighting  plant  would 
be  over  $35,000  for  installing  and  altering,  and  over  $16,000  for  operating 
and  maintaining — a  total  saving  of  over  $50,000.  It  appeared  to  us,  also, 
that  about  $1,200  more  could  be  saved  annually  at  the  pumping  station  by  the 
installation  of  mechanical  stokers,  an  improvement  which  might  not  be  justi- 
fied unless  the  plants  were  combined. 

t  The  first  seven  months  of  operation  of  the  light  plant  after  consolidation 
with  the  water  works  (August  i,  19 16,  to  February  28,  191 7)  tends  to  confirm 
the  engineer's  opinion,  since  the  light  plant,  without  an  increase  in  rates, 
showed  a  net  profit  of  over  $8,300;  durine  the  previous  five  months  of  the 
fiscal  year  the  profit  was  only  a  little  over  I500. 
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zation  reduces  overhead  costs  to  some  extent.  The  municipality 
can  also  borrow  at  lower  rates  of  interest  than  private  corpora- 
tions can  and  the  fact  that  no  profits  are  made  should  also  help 
toward  lower  rates.  But  if  the  city  does  engage  in  supplying  this 
service,  it  is  axiomatic  that  all  needed  current  should  first  be 
supplied  to  the  city  and  the  school  district,  and  probably  to  the 
county,  before  any  current  is  sold  privately. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  citizens  do  not  feel  reasonably 
confident  of  consistent  good  handling  of  the  municipal  plant,  if 
they  fear  mismanagement  to  a  degree  which  would  equal  or 
exceed  the  profits  of  a  private  company,  then  the  city  should 
not  only  refrain  from  furnishing  private  current,  but  should 
abandon  the  entire  lighting  project  and  should  enter  into  a  con- 
tract with  a  private  company  for  public  lighting.  The  recent 
referendum  vote,  referred  to  above,  however,  would  appear  at 
least  to  be  in  the  nature  of  a  vote  of  confidence  in  the  present 
public  management. 

Lighting  Details 

In  lighting  the  city  it  is  believed  that  more  satisfactory  results 
from  the  same  expenditure,  particularly  in  the  residential  dis- 
tricts, can  be  obtained  by  installing  a  number  of  small  lights 
along  the  curb  or  sidewalk  rather  than  by  continuing  or  increas- 
ing the  number  of  arc  lights.  This  plan  has  been  worked  out 
satisfactorily  in  other  cities.  The  principle  is  simple.  The 
great  part  of  the  light  from  an  arc  is  centered  directly  under  the 
globe  or  scattered  in  the  sky.  Thus  a  few  very  bright  spots 
are  made,  and  many  dark  ones.  Smaller  lights  tend  to  prevent 
these  dark  spots  on  the  street  and  do  not  dazzle  drivers;  their 
reflectors  are  more  effective  and  give  better  distribution  of  avail- 
able light.*  Moreover,  the  area  of  ground  adequately  illumin- 
ated from  a  number  of  smaller  lights  is  considerably  larger  than 
the  area  from  one  arc  light  of  the  same  total  power. 

The  substitution  of  tungsten  lights  for  carbon  incandcscents 
in  all  city  buildings  is  recommended.  It  usually  reduces  the 
cost  of  lighting  over  half. 

*  Such  a  system  has  subsequently  been  installed  on  Adams  Street,  West 
Grand  Avenue,  and  South  Grand  Avenue.     It  should  be  extended. 
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GAS  AND  METER  INSPECTION 

Duties  of  Inspector 

Gas  in  Springfield  is  furnished  by  a  private  company.  The 
city  had  an  excellent  equipment  for  testing  gas  and  gas  meters, 
and  was  employing  an  inspector  at  $1200  per  year  to  do  this 
work.     The  inspector  was  well  qualified  for  his  duties. 

The  method  employed  was  that  persons  questioning  the  cor- 
rectness of  their  meters  should  be  asked  to  deposit  one  dollar. 
The  meter  was  then  brought  in  and  tested.  If  it  was  within  2 
per  cent  of  being  correct,  the  dollar  was  retained,  50  cents  going 
to  the  city  as  part  payment  of  the  service  and  50  cents  to  the 
gas  company.  If  the  meter  was  not  within  2  per  cent  of  being 
correct,  the  dollar  was  returned  to  the  consumer.  But  no  meters 
had  been  brought  in  for  this  test  during  two  years,  although  the 
inspector  stated  that  within  the  last  year  or  so  before  this  period 
he  had  made  about  20  tests  informally  and  without  fee.  The 
revenues  of  the  office  during  the  three  years  ending  February 
28,  19 1 6,  were  $4.00. 

The  work  of  the  inspector  was  thus  very  largely  the  testing  of 
newly-installed  meters.  The  gas  company  is  required  to  test 
and  mark  the  date  on  each  meter  when  installed.  The  city 
inspector  also  tests  these  meters.  In  the  fiscal  year  1915-16, 
he  found  only  six  meters  out  of  2,222  that  he  tested  to  be  over  2 
per  cent  incorrect. 

A  local  ordinance  requires  that  gas  furnished  in  the  city  must 
be  of  a  heating  value  of  600  British  thermal  units.*  In  1915-16 
it  averaged  only  580;  in  no  month  was  the  average  600,  and  at 
one  time  it  ran  as  low  as  540. 

Whether  the  ordinance  is  valid  as  against  the  later  powers 
given  the  State  Utilities  Commission  may  be  questioned.  But 
even  the  rules  of  this  commission  require  that  public  utility  com- 
panies shall  supply  the  same  quality  of  service  that  they  had 
supplied  before  the  creation  of  the  commission,  at  least  until 

*  The  ordinance  requires  too  high  a  standard  for  economical  production  in 
any  event.  The  gas  standard  established  by  the  State  Utilities  Commission 
is  lower  and  more  practicable. 
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permission  is  given  to  lower  the  quality.  The  local  gas  company 
furnished  the  state  commission  a  statement  showing  that  the 
quality  had  averaged  589.4  British  thermal  units  during  the 
first  seven  months  of  1914,  but  made  no  application  to  reduce 
the  quality.  Thus  the  gas  sold  in  the  city  was  not  measuring 
up  to  the  requirement  of  the  ordinance.  And  this  requirement 
was  later  (March,  1916)  confirmed  by  an  order  of  the  state  com- 
mission setting  600  British  thermal  units  as  the  minimum. 

A  very  serious  phase  of  the  whole  matter  was  that  no  one  but 
the  inspector  seemed  to  be  aware  of  the  low  average  of  the  gas 
(as  compared  with  the  requirements  of  the  ordinance)  in  its 
heating  qualities;  there  was  no  publication  of  the  facts  brought 
together  by  the  inspector's  tests.  The  least  that  should  be  done 
is  to  put  such  information  before  the  city  commissioners  or  the  State 
Utilities  Commission  promptly  and  to  point  out  to  these  busy 
men  exactly  what  the  figures  mean. 

No  tests  of  electric  meters  were  made.  This  service  is  too 
important  to  neglect  longer.  The  inspector  has  uninstalled 
equipment  with  which  to  make  the  tests  and  they  should  be  made 
if  the  gas  and  meter  inspection  department  is  to  be  continued. 

The  larger  and  more  important  question,  however,  is  whether 
the  city  should  not  discontinue  this  work  altogether  and  let  the 
state  assume  it.  The  city,  as  already  pointed  out,  is  making 
the  installation  tests  of  gas  meters  which  the  gas  company  is 
required  to  make,  and  is  receiving  nothing  for  the  service;  and 
it  has  failed  to  draw  attention  to  the  violation  of  the  require- 
ments as  to  the  heating  value  for  gas,  a  failure  in  one  of  the  main 
functions  of  the  service. 

.  //  is  therefore  recommended  that  the  city  abandon  this  testing. 
The  state,  moreover,  is  ready  to  do  all  that  seems  necessary  to 
protect  Springfield  consumers  of  gas  and  electricity.  And  for  a 
small  sum  the  work  of  the  state  could  be  periodically  checked  up 
by  the  city  if  that  were  desirable,  and  it  probably  would  be  since 
in  this  way  the  city  officials  could  know  exactly  what  is  being 
done.  The  state  makes  tests  of  both  gas  and  electricity  (small 
meters)  for  two  dollars  a  meter,  and,  since  citizens  are  having 
little  or  none  of  this  work  done  by  the  city  anyway,  the  increase 
from  the  present  fee  of  one  dollar  is  of  no  moment. 
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BUREAU  OF  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES 

If  an  ordinary  family  of  five  persons  were  obliged  to  purchase 
its  weighed  commodities  at  places  where  the  scales  were  3  per 
cent  '*fast"  (i.  e.,  inaccurate  by  giving  short  weight  to  the  ex- 
tent of  about  one-half  ounce  in  the  pound),  the  family,  at  the 
very  lowest  estimate,  would  lose  from  $4.00  to  $10  a  year.  If 
the  scales  were  10  per  cent  fast,  the  loss  would  be  above  $13  a 
year.  Yet  scales  are  often  as  inaccurate  as  this,  and  adequate 
inspection  in  most  cities  costs  less  than  two  cents  per  inhabitant. 

Springfield  was  spending  less  than  one  cent  per  inhabitant — a 
sum  entirely  too  small  to  accomplish  much.  The  sealer  was  re- 
ceiving for  salary  and  expenses  one-half  the  fees  collected  from 
the  use  of  the  city  scales,  amounting  to  about  $40  per  month. 
He  was  devoting  only  part  time  to  the  work.  His  kit  of  equip- 
ment was  not  furnished  by  the  city,  and  compared  with  the 
standard  equipment  was  incomplete.  There  w^s  at  the  same 
time  a  set  of  privately-owned  scales  in  the  city  licensed  to  do 
public  weighing  and  competing  with  the  city  scales.  The  use 
of  these  materially  reduced  the  revenue  of  the  latter.  The  ex- 
penses of  the  sealer  and  his  salary  in  any  event  should  be  taken 
care  of  in  the  budget,  since  there  was  sufficient  work  to  warrant 
a  living  salary  for  all-time  work. 

The  records  of  the  sealer  indicated  that  he  was  doing  as  good 
work  as  the  facilities  and  conditions  permitted.  But  local  con- 
ditions did  not  permit  an  adequate  and  modernly-conceived 
control  of  the  situation. 

The  weights  and  measures  laws  and  ordinances  are  not  ade- 
quate. The  state  law  is  so  brief  that  it  does  practically  nothing 
except  to  fix  the  standard  weights  for  a  bushel  of  oats,  of  potatoes, 
etc.,  and  to  define  a  few  measures  to  be  used.  It  makes  the 
county  clerk  sealer  of  weights  and  measures  for  the  county. 

State  Bureau  Needed 

A  state  law  with  adequate  state  inspection  through  a  state 
bureau  of  weights  and  measures  is  much  needed.  This  would 
insure  uniformity  of  requirements  in  all   cities  and  counties. 
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Until  this  is  effected  Springfield  should  improve  its  local  organi- 
zation and  effectiveness  by  adopting  the  following  methods: 

1.  The  constant  testing  of  weights  through  the  purchasing 
of  commodities  and  the  weighing  of  what  was  received 

2.  Forbidding  the  use  or  possession  of  certain  brands  of  scales 
which  lend  themselves  readily  to  fraudulent  use 

3.  Distributing  pamphlets  to  housewives  which  give  informa- 
tion on  how  to  secure  full  weight  in  purchasing 

4.  Giving  publicity  to  the  work  of  the  inspector  and  to  the 
convictions  obtained.  The  public  should  know  the  record  of 
each  dealer. 

5.  The  institution  of  a  special  procedure  and  special  rules  of 
evidence  in  trials  for  violating  the  statute  or  ordinance  applying 
to  weights  and  measures.  Under  the  usual  rules  of  criminal 
law  a  conviction  is  most  difficult  to  obtain  even  in  cases  of  fla- 
grant violations. 

CITY  LAW  DEPARTMENT 

The  first  question  that  occurs  to  one  on  examining  this  depart- 
ment is:  why  should  there  be  both  a  city  attorney  and  a  cor- 
poration counsel?  There  was  no  definite  division  of  functions 
and  duties,  and  the  legal  department  had  no  head.  Rather  it 
had  two  heads.  This  pondition  may  be  explained  historically, 
but  it  cannot  be  defended  on  any  recent  theory  of  efficient  ad- 
ministration. One  of  these  offices  should  be  abolished,  or  left 
vacant.     The  city  council  has  power  to  do  either. 

If  two  or  more  officers  are  necessary  to  the  department,  one 
should  be  put  at  the  head ;  and  he  should  have  power  to  appoint 
first  and  second  assistants.  They  should  be  removable  at  his 
will,  since  the  positions  are  decidedly  confidential  and  the  head 
of  the  department  alone  must  be  held  responsible.  With  the 
present  work  of  the  department  one  assistant  should  be  sufficient; 
but  additional  counsel  might  be  advisable  in  technical  cases. 

Centralizing  Legal  Work 

If,  as  has  already  been  suggested,  the  law  department  could 
also  handle  the  legal  work  of  the  park  board  and  the  board  of 
education,  each  of  which  had  its  own  legal  representative,  a 
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decided  saving  to  the  tax  payers  and  a  step  toward  greater  effi- 
ciency would  be  effected.  In  that  case  a  second  assistant  would 
be  necessary.  This  step  could  be  taken  by  agreement  and  with- 
out legislative  change.  The  city  of  New  York  handles  all  legal 
work  through  one  department  and  many  other  cities  follow  the 
same  plan. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STREETS  AND  PUBLIC  IMPROVEMENTS 

Street  Paving 

In  1914  Springfield  had  slightly  under  161  miles  of  streets. 
About  93  miles,  or  58  per  cent,  were  unpaved.  Of  the  paved 
streets,  by  far  the  largest  proportion  were  covered  with  brick. 
The  exact  figures  as  to  pavement  mileage  are  shown  in  Table  2.* 

TABLE  2. — mileage  OF   PAVED   STREETS   IN   SPRINGFIELD,   ILLI- 
NOIS, IN   THE  YEAR    I914 


Kind  of  pavement 


Brick,  concrete  base 

Brick,  base  other  than  concrete 

Asphalt 

Macadam 

Asphaltic  concrete 

Mineral  rubber 

Dolarway 


Total 


Miles 


44.8 

12. 1 

6.6 

1.5 

1.4 

.8 

.5 


67.7 


Many  factors  must  be  taken  into  account  in  choosing  paving 
materials;  such  as,  the  grade  of  the  street,  the  amount  of  shade, 
soil  conditions,  volume  and  nature  of  the  traffic,  the  character 
of  the  district  and  its  probable  future  development,  and  the 
use  of  the  street  for  car  tracks.    To  meet  these  varying  condi- 

'*  The  situation  was  not  materially  different  at  the  end  of  1916.  At  that 
time  the  number  of  miles  of  streets  in  the  citv  had  been  increased  to  166.26: 
and  the  unpaved  mileage  had  been  reducea  to  90.38.  The  proportion  of 
unimproved  streets,  considerably  over  half  of  all  the  street  mileage,  was  still 
high. 
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tions,  pavements  differ  as  to  their  original  cost,  their  probable 
life,  repair  costs,  the  possibility  of  proper  repair-making,  riding 
surface,  cleanliness  and  the  cost  of  cleaning,  noiselessness,  and 
slipperiness.  Thus  it  is  obviously  impossible  to  lay  down  any 
generally  applicable  rule  as  to  any  one  best  pavement.  What  is 
best  under  certain  conditions  may  not  be  best  under  others.  In 
order  to  determine  what  is  best  for  Springfield,  a  careful  study 
should  be  made  to  determine  what  would  most  adequately  suit 
district  conditions.  Such  a  study  would  be  quite  within  the 
province  of  the  city  government;  or  it  could  be  a  valuable  con- 
tribution to  the  public  by  some  local  civic  or  commercial  oi^ani- 
zation.  In  the  mean  time  it  is  not  possible  to  do  more  than  make 
some  general  observations  on  the  pavement  situation. 

Paving  Materials:  Brick 

Brick,  which  is  used  so  lai^ely  in  Springfield,  is  a  cheap  and 

serviceable  pavement.     Up  to  the  time  of  the  survey,  all  recently- 


WisB  EcoNOHV  IN  Stkest-Mauhg 
ThU  roadway  on  a  rtreet  in  the  residence  tection  of  Spring:field  very  wisely 
was  made  narrower  than  that  usually  found  in  the  businesa  districts  and  in 
other  sections  where  the  traiSc  is  heavy.  The  room  here  provided  for  vehicles 
is  ample,  and  a  saving  through  a  lower  original  expense  for  paving  and  through 
smaller  later  costs  for  up-keep  ia  effected 

laid  brick  pavements  had  been  asphalt  grouted;  that  is,   the 

spaces  between  the  bricks  had  been  filled  with  asphalt.     A  better 

method,  and  one  now  adopted  as  a  standard,  is  to  fill  the  spaces 
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with  cement.  This  has  the  advantage  of  better  protection  for 
the  edges  of  the  brick. 

For  residential  districts,  brick  paving  is  usually  rather  noisy 
and  dusty.  Moreover  when  flaws  show  in  individual  bricks 
rather  than  in  large  areas,  it  is  impracticable  to  remove  the  single 
bricks  to  be  replaced  by  others.  Moreover  bricks  may  pass  the 
standard  tests  and  yet  prove  unsuitable  for  traffic  conditions. 
Pasfield  Street,  for  example,  has  a  brick  pavement  which  was 
three  years  old  when  our  field  work  in  1914  was  done.  The 
foundation  was  of  six-inch  concrete,  at  least  one  inch  more  than 
traffic  there  would  seem  to  demand.  Despite  this,  the  bricks 
at  the  end  of  three  years  were  chipping  and  giving  way.  Re- 
pairs will  not  correct  this;  the  trouble  is  too  general.  The  bricks 
were  said  to  have  passed  the  local  tests,  yet  it  seems  certain  that 
the  pavement  will  prove  to  be  unsatisfactory  in  a  few  years  more; 
and  it  is  already  beginning  to  be  rough. 

One  way  of  improving  the  situation  might  be  to  resurface  this 
street  with  sheet  asphalt.  Such  resurfacing  is  recommended 
only  in  cases  where  the  foundation  is  good  and  where  the  grades 
permit.     The  practice  cannot  be  followed  indiscriminately. 

Asphalt 

The  city  had  nearly  seven  miles  of  asphalt  paving  in  1914; 
this  was  increased  to  a  little  over  eight  miles  in  1916.  Over 
long  periods,  well-laid  asphalt,  promptly  repaired,  usually  shows 
good  results  for  its  cost  when  appearance  and  quality  are  con- 
sidered and  when  traffic  is  not  very  heavy.  South  Grand  Avenue, 
a  residence  street,  is  asphalt  paved  and,  though  it  had  been  used 
eleven  years,  was  in  excellent  shape.  Walnut  Street,  from 
Lawrence  Avenue  to  South  Grand,  had  been  paved  at  an  un- 
favorable season.  It  was  found  in  bad  shape,  but  had  it  been 
promptly  and  adequately  repaired,  would  have  compared  favor- 
ably with  other  classes  of  pavement,  despite  its  original  defects. 

Ordinarily  asphalt  does  not  give  good  results  under  the  follow- 
ing conditions:  (a)  where  traffic  is  heavy;  (b)  where  traffic  is 
very  light,  for  it  loses  its  *'life"  if  not  used;  or  (c)  where  moisture 
is  constant,  as  under  heavy  shade  trees.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
easily  repaired  when  proper  means  are  at  hand,  while  brick 
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breaks  in  such  a  way  that  proper  maintenance  is  more  difficult. 
If  much  more  asphalt  is  laid  in  Springfield,  however,  a  city- 
asphalt  plant  will  be  needed. 

Macadam 

Macadam,  either  oil  or  water  bound,  is  but  little  used  in  the 

city  and  it  is  not  recommended  for  Springfield,  except  on  side 

streets  which  are  not  exposed  to  much  surface  water;  and  where 


Kffect  of  Water  on  the  Pavement 
The  overflow  from  the  watering  trouRh  in  the  course  of  time  caused  the  hole 
in  the  asphalt  paving.     In  the  same  way  a  neglected  hole  in  asphalt  will  collect 
water  and  often  destroy  considerable  surrounding  pavement 

the  traffic  is  very  light.  Its  cheapness  has  caused  its  extensive 
use  for  parks  and  boulevards,  but  many  cities  have  teamed  that 
it  will  not  stand  traflic  without  high  maintenance  cost.  In  the 
long  run,  it  has  often  proved  to  be  a  very  expensive  pavement. 


Concrete 
Asphaltic  concrete,  used  to  some  extent  in  Springfield,  is  a 
mixture  of  asphalt  and  fine  stone  placed  upon  a  concrete  base. 
It  is  suitable  for  light  traffic. 

Plain  concrete  has  not  been  very  successful  here,  except  in 
alleys.     Probably  it  will  never  work  so  well  in  Illinois  as  in  states 
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where  harder  native  stone  is  found.  But  if  laid  in  two  courses, 
as  we  have  recently  been  informed  the  1916  specificatitms  pro- 
vide for,  and  if  Joplin  flint  or  its  equivalent  is  used  for  the  top 
course,  very  good  results  may  be  expected.  If  the  paved  por- 
tion of  the  street  is  over  20  feet  in  width,  reinforcement  is  sur- 
gested ;  this  costs  only  about  10  cents  per  square  yard  additional. 
The  pavement  should  not  be  used  for  from  fourteen  to  twenty- 
one  days  after  completion.  Meanwhile  it  should  be  kept  moist 
by  covering  with  earth  or  some  other  substance.  Concrete  is 
not  suitable  for  heavy  traffic. 


When  tub  Pavement  Foisdation  is  FAtLTV 


The  holes  in  (he  brick  pai-ement  appear  clearly  to  be  due  to  poor  foundation. 
The  pa\-cnient  hetJ  is  of  tir>l  iniiKirtjnce,  for  pjvenients  are  almost  certain 
to  pro\-e  unulisfjctorN'  i(  the  unilt'r-ri>n>l  rue  lion  is  faulty.  The  citv  should 
refuse  to  permit  pavements  to  Iw  laid  until  sure  of  the  sulRMiil  and  the  pave- 
ment bed 

It  is  a  RtHKi  plan  to  l.iy  ci)ncrcte  pavpmcnts  several  inches 
Ir'Iow  the  normal  Kr.ule.  ^t  that  an  asph.iltic  or  brick  surface  can 
lie  applied  if  lator  founil  ntvf>s.iry  or  advis.ible.  A  concrete 
pavement  is  always  an  idoal  luw  for  such  surfacing. 

But  even  concrete  will  ni)t  suctt-s.-fuHy  bridge  a  sinking  of 
the  subMiit.  .\s  a  ni-nvr.il  rule  it  will  l>c  found  mi.vs,-vtr\'  to  begin 
many  months  in  advant-e  in  ordt-r  ti)  gt-t  the  stn.ft  in  gtKxi  con- 
dition for  this  p-ivin^.     (iraiiinK  and  p.ivinK  in  Sprin^tifld  were 
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usually  done  under  one  contract.  This  fact,  together  with  the 
laying  of  mains  too  short  a  time  before  the  pavement  was  started, 
has  caused  many  bad  spots  in  the  streets.  Grading,  when  ex- 
tensive, should  be  allowed  time  to  settle.  The  city  should  posi- 
tively refuse  to  permit  the  pavement  to  be  laid  until  sure  of  the 
subsoil,  regardless  of  the  wishes  of  property-owners;  for  no  pave- 
ment will  prove  satisfactory  if  the  foundation  is  poor. 

Blocks 

Improved  granite  block,  wood  block,  and  asphalt  block,  none 
of  which  was  being  used  in  Springfield,  would  all  give  excellent 
service  for  the  cost  involved.*  It  is  true  that  wood  block  is 
expensive;  but  it  has  been  found  to  be  cheap  where  traffic  is 
heavy  and  when  length  of  service  is  considered.  It  is  noiseless, 
smooth,  and  more  durable  as  a  rule  than  brick,  and  is  therefore 
the  pavement  very  often  recommended  for  business  sections,  or 
for  heavy-travel  thoroughfares.  * 

The  most  modern  method  of  laying  wood  blocks  is  to  do  away 
with  the  sand  cushion,  or  cement  ground,  and  to  set  the  blocks 
on  a  smooth  and  uniform  concrete  surface.  The  blocks  are  set 
"hand  tight"  only,  that  is,  no  greater  force  than  the  worker's 
hand  is  used  in  laying  them  together,  and  they  are  grouted  with  a 
pitch  or  asphaltic  mixture,  which  is  best  applied  through  a  pour- 
ing device.  Long-leaf  pine  and  Southern  black  gum  wood  seem 
to  give  the  best  results  for  heavy  traffic.  Blocks  should  be  im- 
pregnated with  a  mixture  containing  at  least  75  per  cent  of 
creosote  made  from  tar.  Blocks  should  also  be  grouted  when 
they  are  full  size;  not  when  shrunken  by  dryness. 

Pavements  Recommended 

As  to  the  choice  of  pavements,  then,  for  Springfield,  it  is  recom- 
mended that  for  medium  and  light-traffic  streets  increased  atten- 
tion be  paid  to  the  asphaltic  types.  Further,  it  is  recommended 
that  for  heavy-traffic  streets  improved  granite  block  and  wood 
block  be  carefully  considered;  and  that  continuous  care  be  given 
to  inspecting  the  brick  used  for  paving.     Macadam  under  heavy 

*  During  the  period  since  the  survey  field  work,  about  one-third  of  a  mile 
of  wood-block  pavement  has  been  put  down  in  Springfield. 
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traffic  is  an  expensive  pavement,  but  where  traffic  is  light,  it 
promptly  repaired  (not  otherwise),  it  gives  good  results.  Brick 
should  be  considered  where  noise  and  dust  are  not  particularly 
objectionable  and  where  a  medium  priced  pavement  that  will 
stand  medium  to  heavy  traffic  is  desirable. 

I*AVKMi:\T  Repairs 
Pavements  nettl  to  l>e  kept  in  repair  just  as  does  the  road  lied 
of  a  railroad  or  any  other  important  part  of  a  transiM>rtatinn 
system.  Indee<l  it  not  only  is  important  for  the  efficiency  of  the 
service,  but  a  proper  regard  for  economy  demands  prompt  re- 
pairs.    Pavement  sptvialisrs  know  thai  the  cr>-,  "More  money 


Falltv  Replacement  or  Street  Opesisg 
Sr\Tr.»l  n> WE  t>t  the  brick  pacing  nhnmith  the  cenier  o(  the  pirmrci  had  b«*n 
rrrno\-ril.  Iiui  Khcn  thrv  «Tre  rrpiacnJ  the  work  kms  not  done  in  a  vay  to  make 
the  siirl.ire  ol  ihc  streei  as  e\Tn  as  it  aai  Iwlinr,  The  pl.in  reiTtitly  adopted 
of  trqiiinni;  thjt  all  Mrcrt  o[)riiint;»  he  ni.nle  l)y  one  city  department— the 
street  dfi«rtnicnt— should  prevent  the  nturirncc  of  laully  work  of  this  kind 

for  repairs,"  while  it  may  l»e  old  and  familiar,  is  no  city-hall  fad. 
It  is  a  nuMns  of  saving  public  mimey,  but  its  importance  is  not 
gener.illy  apprwiatwl.  No  one  today  dares  to  do  more  than 
Kue>>  the  life  of  an  e\|X'nsive  iwvi-ment,  U-c.iuse  ihe  public  is  so 
opiM<-(il  to  ivivement-mainten.nHX-  lii!l>  ihat  fair  tt>ts  have  not 
iH-en  i«.>Ml.le. 
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Exactly  what  pavement  repairs  were  needed  in  Springfield  at 
the  time  of  our  visit  was  unknown  to  public  officials  or  others. 
A  first  step  needed  in  such  a  matter  is  the  preparation  of  street 
charts  upon  which  the  pavement  breaks,  faults,  and  general 
conditions  can  be  roughly  sketched.  Such  charts  are  often  made 
on  material  from  which,  when  repairs  are  computed,  the  pencil- 
ings  can  be  erased,  thus  leaving  a  continually  up-to-date  record 
of  actual  conditions  in  each  street.  Intelligent  estimates  of 
needed  repairs  are  thus  made  possible,  together  with  information 
often  very  important  in  bringing  suits  on  pavement-guarantee 
bonds  to  compel  prompt  repairs  by  contractors. 

Pavement  Openings  and  Replacements 

The  opening  and  replacement  of  pavements  were  being  made 
too  freely  and  by  too  many  different  people.  Replacements,  for 
example,  were  being  made  by  the  water  department,  the  sewer  de- 
partment, the  public  utilities  companies,  and  by  private  plumbers. 
They  should  have  been  made  exclusively  by  the  street  depart- 
ment ;  the  necessity  for  this  has  passed  beyond  argument  and  is 
based  on  the  uniform  experience  of  cities  where  other  methods 
have  been  thoroughly  tried.* 

Both  the  refilling  and  the  replacement  work  should  be  done 
by  the  street-repair  gang,  and  the  cost  should  be  charged  to  the 
city  department  or  to  the  other  organizations  or  individuals 
responsible  for  the  opening.  There  will  then  be  definite  responsi- 
bility for  what  is  done,  and,  by  using  experienced  men,  bad 
results  can  be  kept  at  the  minimum. 

It  is  still  better,  of  course,  if  possible,  to  make  no  cuts  in  a 
pavement;  certainly  not  until  after  it  has  been  laid  for  some 
time.  In  a  few  cases  openings  were  made  by  one  or  another  city 
department  while  the  pavements  were  comparatively  new.  To 
correct  this  practice  a  notice  should  be  served  by  the  commissioner 
of  assessments  upon  the  superintendent  of  sewers,  the  commis- 
sioner of  public  property,  and  any  other  persons  likely  to  be 
concerned,  as  soon  as  it  is  reasonably  certain  that  any  pavement 
construction  will  be  started.     Then  work  that  would  ultimately 

*  Since  this  reix)rt  was  first  drafted,  the  policy  has  been  adopted  of  requiring 
that  all  street  openings  be  made  by  the  street  department. 
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require  cutting  the  street  could  be  anticipated;  and  by  this 
method  controversy  as  to  the  person  at  fault  could  be  ehminated. 
An  ordinance  now  prohibits  private  individuals  from  making 
openings  for  live  years  after  a  pavement  is  laid.  Of  course  the 
ordinance  was  not  enforced,  since  it  was  too  unreasonable. 
Moreover  its  legality  was  doubtful.  A  rational  ordinance  would 
be  one  charging,  say,  $50  for  a  permit  to  open  each  six  square 
yards  of  pavement  or  a  part  thereof  the  first  year  after  the  pave- 
ment is  laid,  $45  for  the  second  year,  with  a  reduction  of  live 
dollars  every  year  thereafter  until  the  tenth,  when  the  penalty 


Cuts  in  Pavehe.vts 

Thr  rertanKl^  indicate  cuts  made  in  a  roraparaltvely  new  pavement  and 

illiislrate  a  practice  needing  correction.     Many  such  instances  were  noted  in 

diHiTFnt  parts  o(  the  city,  which  under  proper  planning  and  co-wdination  of 

city  work  could  have  Lmrn  avoided 

would  have  run  out.  Openings  running  lengthwise  of  the  street 
should  be  charged  one-quarter  of  this  fee,  since  such  openings  are 
somewhat  less  objectionable.  The  fee  suggested  should  be  in 
addition  to  the  cost  of  replacement.  No  charge  should  be  made 
for  openings  for  absolutely  neressar>-  repairs. 

Notices  containing  a  a)py  of  the  new  ordinance  should  then 
Ik'  served  upon  all  residents  along  the  street  where  new  paving 
is  contemplated,  and  upon  gas  and  healing  companies.  General 
publicity  should  likewise  be  given  to  the  ordinance,  in  that 
way  it  would  work  no  hardship  to  purchasers  of  lots  who  intend 
to  build,  for  they  will  buy  knowing  exactly  what  a  street  connec- 
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tion  will  cost,  and  can  count  in  the  amount  when  agreeing  upon  a 
purchase  price. 

Pavement  at  Curbs 
A  number  of  our  cities  have  adopted  the  practice  of  making  the 
pavement  meet  the  sidewalk  grade  at  crossings.  Care  is  necessary 
under  this  plan  to  provide  adequate  drainage,  but,  when  the 
drainage  is  taken  care  of,  results  are  very  satisfactory.  Street 
grades  in  Springfield  and  drainage  facilities  are  such  that  this 
form  of  intersection  is  recommended  for  consideration — particu- 
larly since  the  curbs  are  very  high  at  many  crossings. 


A  Stbbbt  Crossing  in  "Davton,  Ohio 
The  curb*  at  a  Urge  proportion  of  the  street  crossing  in  Springfield  are  very 
high.  In  order  to  avoid  similar  conditions  a  number  of  cities  have  made  the 
pavements  meet  the  sidewalk  grade  at  crossings.  The  picture  shows  a  street 
comer  in  Dayton  where  the  pavement  at  one  side  of  the  cornee  is  brought  to 
the  level  of  the  sidewalk,  thus  doing  away  with  curb  and  gutter  bridge 

Railroad  Crossings 
Railroad  crossings  on  the  street  level  at  many  points  in  Spring- 
field are  rough  and  dangerous.     Indeed,  not  many  cities  of  simi- 
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lar  size  can  show  worse  conditions  in  this  respect.  Vigorous 
action  should  be  taken  to  compel  the  railroad  companies  to  place 
street  crossings  in  better  shape  and  to  maintain  them  adequately. 

Paving  and  Underground  Wiring 
The  amount  of  wiring  in  the  Springfield  streets  has  increased 
to  such  extent  that  the  placing  of  all  wires  undei^round,  especi- 
ally in  the  business  section,  should  be  planned  and  carried  out  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  Of  course  this  is  expensive  and  in  some 
streets  it  may  not  be  advisable  to  take  action  until  the  pavement 
must  be  torn  up  for  some  other  purpose.  Underground  wiring 
should  certainly  be  insisted  upon  where  new  pavements  are  to  be 
laid.  The  fire  dangers  alone  make  it  advisable,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  improved  appearance  of  the  streets  where  it  has  been  done,* 


A  Railroad  and  Street  Crossing 
Six  railroad  lines  enter  Springfield  and  three  of  them  cut  through  either  the 
full  length  or  breadth  of  the  city.  A  very  large  number  of  the  railroad  cross- 
ings are  on  the  street  level.  Many  of  these  are  rough  and  dangerous,  and  call 
for  vigorous  action  to  compel  the  railroad  companies  to  put  and  to  keep  them 
in  better  condition 

Street-Cle.\ning 
Considering  the  condition  of  the  pavements  and  the  compara- 
tively small  annual  expenditure  for  cleaning,  Springfield  streets 

>f  plans 
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were  as  clean  as  could  be  expected.*  The  methods  used  were 
good  and  the  work  of  the  street  gangs  was  well  managed.  But 
under  more  favorable  conditions  the  streets  could  be  much 
cleaner,  and  these  conditions  should  be  worked  for;  indeed, 
improvements  were  already  being  considered  by  the  department. 

Flushing  the  Streets 

Street-flushing  as  a  means  of  cleaning  is  one  of  the  cheapest 
and  most  effective  methods  now  followed.  The  street  pressure 
of  the  water  is  but  little  greater  in  flushing  than  in  sprinkling, 
but  the  water  can  be  delivered  in  a  direction  nearly  parallel  to 
the  surface  of  the  street  and  in  larger  quantities  than  in  sprinkling. 

Water  is  absorbed  by  the  brick  pavements  of  Springfield  al- 
most as  fast  as  it  can  be  put  upon  them.  About  all  that  is  ever 
accomplished  by  sprinkling  the  pavement  is  to  turn  the  dust  into 
mud,  which  catches  more  dust,  the  whole  soon  drying  into  dust 
again.  Moreover  sprinkling  on  asphalt  may  in  the  course  of 
time  be  detrimental  to  the  pavement;  and  if  any  dirt  is  on  the 
surface,  the  pavement  is  made  so  slippery  as  to  be  dangerous. 
A  clean  pavement  is  never  very  slippery  even  when  wet. 

It  is  recommended  that  sprinkling  be  discontinued  and  flushing 
substituted.  The  latter  is  a  cure;  the  former,  a  very  temporary 
relief.  It  would  probably  be  desirable  to  buy  several  street - 
flushing  wagons,  or  an  automobile  flusher,  to  be  used  at  night  on 
main  streets  and  in  the  daytime  on  side  streets.  The  men  who 
pick  up  street  refuse  by  shovel  and  hand  cart  will  probably  al- 
ways be  necessary  in  the  business  section,  but  each  man  could 
cover  much  more  area  if  the  streets  were  frequently  flushed. 
In  addition  the  work  would  be  aided  by  an  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  street  cans  into  which  the  public  could  thrust  paper  and 
refuse  instead  of  throwing  them  upon  the  street. 

^  Most  of  the  pavements  are  brick;  most  of  this  brick  is  old;  and  the  open- 
ings between  the  bricks  are  deep  and  filled  with  an  accumulation  of  mud  and 
dust.  In  addition,  the  surface  of  many  pavements  is  extremely  irregular  and 
full  of  humps  and  hollows.  Under  such  conditions  it  is  impossible  to  clean  the 
streets  thoroughly.  Brooms  will  not  reach  the  bottom  of  the  cracks  and 
even  if  the  dirt  is  loosened  and  picked  out  from  one  crack  it  is  simply  swept  into 
another.  .Moreo\'er,  when  the  street  is  sprinkled,  the  top  of  the  loose  material 
in  these  cracks  takes  up  the  water  temporarily.  Then  the  moisture  gradually 
soaks  down  and  the  top  becomes  dry  and  dusty  again. 
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In  all  this  street-cleaning  work  it  is  quite  essential  that  cost 
data  be  kept  as  to  the  amount  spent  upon  each  street — the  kinds 
of  data  which  were  not  available  at  the  time  of  the  survey. 
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A  SpuNCFiELD  Street  Sprinkler  at  Wobk 
r  from  the  street^sprinklers  is  absorbed  very  rapidly  by  the  brick  pave- 
1.  ;        1..  ^  temporary  and  unsatialactory 


Springfit'id.  The  net  r 
relief  from  dust.  Sprinkling  on  asphalt  too  has  its  disadvantages,  i 
there  is  any  dirt  on  the  surface,  the  pavement  becomes  so  slippery  as  to  be 
dangerous.  The  discontinuance  of  sprinkling  and  the  substitution  of  street- 
Hushing  are  recommended.  The  latter  is  considered  one  of  the  cheapcM  and 
eihtxis  of  street  cleaning  now  in  use 


efiectiv 


City  Dirt-Roads 
Springfield,  as  already  stated,  had  76  miles  of  pavement  in 
1916,  but  a  larger  amount  of  dirt  roads — in  all  about  90  miles. 
A  large  per  cent  of  the  population  live  on  these  streets  having 
no  pavements.  It  is  obvious  that  these  unpaved  roads  should  at 
least  be  equal  in  quality  to  dirt  roads  outside  the  city.  It  cannot 
l>e  said,  however,  that  this  is  the  case;  in  general  the  farmers  of 
the  county  had  better  dirt  roads  than  their  city  neighbors,  despite 
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the  fact  that  the  taxable  valuation  per  front-foot  of  property 
situated  along  the  dirt  roads  in  the  city  was  many  times  greater. 
Until  the  streets  are  paved — which  is  the  ultimate  solution— 
their  condition  can  be  greatly  improved  for  nine  or  ten  months 
of  the  year  at  a  comparatively  small  additional  expenditure. 
It  is  lai^ely  a  matter  of  method  of  treatment,  for  the  local  soil 
conditions  are  favorable,  and  the  city  sewer  system  makes  drain- 
age, after  the  ditches  are  cleaned  and  graded,  a  simple  matter  in 
most  cases. 


Ruts  in  a  City  Dibt-Road 
At  certain  •eaton*  o{  the  year  the  unpaved  Btreeta  of  the  citj;  are  k 
dition.     The  short  stretch  of  dirt-road  shown  in  the  picture  is  i]|us,._ 
a  number  of  roads  which,  while  not  in  extremely  bad  condition,  were  in 
shape  than  necessary.     By  a  small  amount  of  attention  they  could  be  greatly 

The  provision  of  adequate  road-drainage  is  the  first  essential. 
After  that  it  is  important  to  get  road  work  started  early  in  the 
spring — as  soon  as  the  soil  is  workable.  Attention  at  that  time 
is  imperative;  later  it  is  of  much  less  value.  Enough  importance 
was  not  being  attached  to  this  fact. 

The  road  should  first  be  smoothed  and  crowned  by  means  of 

a  scraper  or  road  machine,  the  center  or  crown  being  graded  up 

as  high  as  i8  or  20  inches  in  most  cases.     Immediately  following 
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this  the  road  should  be  thoroughly  rolled  with  a  five-  to  lo-ton 
roller.*  The  road  is  then  ready  for  use,  but  should  be  dragged 
lightly  with  a  split-log  drag  several  times  during  the  summer, 
thus  restoring  the  smooth  surface  and  crown. t 

After  a  shower  is  an  excellent  time  for  dragging,  but  sufficient 
time  should  elapse  so  that  the  ground  is  not  too  sticky.  The 
local  soil  is  said  to  support  a  load  of  four  tons  to  a  square  foot. 
With  this  treatment  applied  at  the  proper  times  of  year  the  roads 
should  be  in  good  condition  for  nine  or  ten  of  the  twelve  months. 
If  they  are  put  in  good  condition  when  freezing  begins,  as  well 
as  when  the  thaws  are  over,  they  may  continue  smooth  through 
much  of  the  winter. 

The  method  described  is  best  adapted  for  quick  results  and  in 
cases  where  considerable  soil  needs  to  be  moved.  Where  no  ex- 
tensive grading  is  necessary,  a  better  and  cheaper  road  can  be 
built  by  using,  instead  of  scrapers  and  rollers,  the  split-log  drag. 
Metal  drags  are  not  so  good;  they  cost  more  and  are  likely  to 
move  too  much  soil. J  The  timely  use  of  the  split-log  would 
greatly  improve  Springfield's  dirt  roads. 

Wooden  Cross-Walks 

With  the  above  treatment  of  dirt  roads,  it  is  probable  that 
many,  if  not  all,  the  undesirable  wooden  street  crossings  can  Ik.* 
rumovwl.  or  at  least  replaced,  by  crossings  of  cinders  or  of  other 
tilling.  These  wooden  cross-walks  are  at  best  but  makeshifts, 
exrusiible  only  because  of  the  even  worse  dirt-road  conditions 
which  something  must  bridge  over. 

Sidewalk-Inspection 

In  municipal  administration  as  well  as  elsewhere  the  proverbial 
little  things  apjx^ar  to  count.     Perhaps  that  is  why  a  man  is  so 

•  The  city  haci  no  roller,  .ilthouKh  its  need  was  imperative  unless  the  use  of 
the  road-scrajier  was  to  Ina  diixonlinued. 

t  Althoutih  little  attention  was  iK'injf  \x\'h\  to  this  li^ht  dragging  when  this 
study  was  made,  the  city  has  since  purchased  several  new  light  road-drags  for 
this  use. 

J  The  main  idea  in  the  "^plit-log  <lra^  is  to  move  very  little  soil,  but  to  move 
it  otten.  The  surface  is  then  never  soil  nor  unjKicked;  it  is  built  of  compacted 
earth  hardened  by  traffic.  When  a  scra|x*r  is  used,  usually  too  much  soil  is 
niovcnl  to  leave  it  even  and  conif>.ict.  Mud  and  holes  often  appear.  TTic 
split-log  will  e\en  improve  a  marad.im  road  which  has  started  to  deteriorate. 
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often  put  "on  the  outs"  with  a  whole  administration  if  he  is 
obliged  to  wade  over  a  neighbor's  walk  where  the  snow  is  not 
shovelled. 

Springfield  has  a  sidewalk-inspector  who  also  inspects  for  weeds 
and  nuisances  between  the  property  line  and  the  curb.  He  was 
working  under  a  handicap  because  of  technical  difficulties  in 
enforcing  the  various  laws  and  ordinances  applying  to  his  work. 

The  Illinois  courts  have  held  that  the  cutting  of  weeds  between 
the  curb  and  the  walk  in  a  city  street,  as  well  as  the  removal  of 
snow  from  the  sidewalks,  is  not  a  matter  which  can  be  enforced 


Weeds  Between  the  Phopebty  Line  and  the  Curb 
Springfield's  sidewalk-inspector  is  also  charged  with  inspecting  for  weeds 
and  other  nuisances  between  the  property  line  and  the  curb.  He  was  greatly 
handicapped,  however,  in  attempting  to  secure  the  cutting  ot  weeds,  ae  the 
Illinois  courts  have  held  that  this  is  not  a  matter  which  can  be  enforced  by 
virtue  oi  the  police  power.  The  city  has  been  able  to  force  some  attention  to 
this  nui&ance  in  other  ways,  if  not  to  compel  its  removal.  Legislative  changes 
to  Cacilitale  legal  action  are  recommended 


by  virtue  of  the  police  power.  Or,  to  state  it  another  way,  such 
orders  are  held  to  be  in  a  class  with  orders  to  pave  streets,  con- 
struct sewers,  etc.,  and  are  held  to  be  subject  to  the  strict  and 
tedious  procedure  of  special  assessments.  Weeds  in  a  pri\'ate 
lot,  on  the  other  hand,  have  been  construed  as  a  menace  to  health, 
and  subject  to  the  pmlice  power.  The  city,  therefore,  has  usually 
been  able  to  force  attention  to  these  nuisances,  if  not  to  compel 
their  removal;  but  both  constitutional  and  legislative  changes 
should  be  made  to  facilitate  legal  action.  In  the  mean  time  it 
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might  help  toward  accomplishing  the  desired  ends  if,  after  a 
notice  is  given  to  abutting  property-owners  to  cut  the  weeds  along 
a  street,  failure  to  comply  with  it  could  be  followed  by  a  heavy 
penalty  for  permitting  weeds  inside  any  lot  they  possessed. 

The  sidewalk-inspector  was  doing  little  toward  compelling 
lot-owners  to  cut  weeds.  The  police  were  supposed  to  report 
cases  needing  attention,  but  they  did  not  do  so  to  any  great  ex- 
tent. All  curb  conditions  should  be  inspected  and  checked  up 
by  the  sidewalk-inspector,  together  with  conditions  as  to  snow 
and  weeds  in  vacant  lots. 

The  records  and  follow-up  system  of  the  department  of  streets 
were  unsatisfactory;  none  whatever  was  made  of  defects  noticed 
by  the  police.  These  were  simply  telephoned  in  and  temporarily 
noted  for  observation.  Neither  were  notices  served  upon  in- 
dividuals recorded  in  duplicate,  nor  was  any  tab  or  check-up 
system  provided.  The  latter  is  necessary  to  insure  a  prompt 
following-up  of  cases.  Most  of  the  work  plans  were  merely  kept 
in  the  inspector's  mind  or  on  the  small  stubs  of  notices  served; 
but  the  latter  did  not  show  what  the  property-owner  was  re- 
quired to  do. 

More  attention  should  be  paid  to  dangerous  trees  and  limbs 
along  sidewalks  and  parkways.  Until  the  city  has  a  tree  warden, 
this  work  might  well  be  handled  by  the  sidewalk-inspector.  He 
should  constantly  report  dangerous  trees  or  limbs  and  take 
measures  to  see  that  they  are  removed.  The  city  taxes  prop- 
erty-owners for  the  entire  cost  of  pavements,  yet  appeared  to 
take  for  granted  that  dead  limbs  at  the  sidewalk  and  curb  should 
be  cut  at  its  expense.  This  only  emphasized  the  need  of  a  war- 
den, for  with  proper  care  dying  trees  can  often  be  saved.  A 
thorough  reorganization  of  the  method  of  sidewalk  and  weed- 
control  is  recommended. 

Care  of  Trees 

If  Springfield  were  in  danger  of  losing  all  its  trees  and  a  half- 
million  dollars  would  save  them,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
money  would  be  raised  promptly.  There  is  no  question  about 
the  great  value  and  service  of  the  trees,  when,  the  matter  is  given 
serious   thought.     At  the  same  time  practically  nothing  was 
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being  done  at  the  period  of  our  investigation  for  their  preserva- 
tion and  renewal.  The  number  of  yOung  trees  was  very  small 
and  the  older  ones  were  not  being  given  needed  care.  Although 
the  necessary  attention  will  cost  something  and  may  require 
legislation,  it  will  prove  far-sighted  economy.  Tree  injury  is 
like  human  injury:  a  small  hurt  is  easily  corrected,  but,  if  neg- 
lected, it  may  prove  fatal. 

This  care  calls  for  a  trained  tree  warden  in  the  city  govern- 
ment.    Many  cities  already  have  such  an  official.     He  should 


Cake  and  Renewal  of  Tkbes 
Notwithstanding  the  value  add  seirice  of  it*  trees,  at  the  t: 
'-  "■     ■  >thing  was  being  done  by  the  eity  to  preserve  t 

wires  and  other  dangers,  or  to  insure  the  repli 

-e  cut  down.    Tbe  care  required  calls  for  the  services  of  a  trained 
UTC  waraen  in  the  city  government 

be  a  graduate  forester;  and  the  work  will  be  sufficient  to  require 
his  full  time.  He  should  have  power  to  select  the  kinds  of  trees 
for  each  street  and  should  do  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  care  of 
those  already  planted.  While  trees  along  the  public  streets 
should  have  his  first  attention,  he  could  also  give  advice  to  citi- 
zens on  the  care  of  those  on  private  property.  The  value  of 
fruit  trees  in  back  yards,  for  instance,  has  not  been  sufficiently 
emphasized  heretofore  in  this  day  of  the  high  cost  of  living.     It 
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would  be  advisable  to  place  the  park  trees  under  the  warden's 
care,  also,  and  thus  further  carry  out  the  idea  of  centralization 
already  advocated. 

Refuse-Collection  and  Disposal 

In  the  interests  of  health  and  civic  decency  several  kinds  of 
refuse  in  city  communities  need  to  be  disposed  of.  Among  them 
are  garbage,  manure,  ashes,  and  rubbish — not  to  mention  sewage. 
In  the  case  of  none  of  these  was  there  anything  approaching  a 
systematic  plan  worked  out  or  in  operation  for  Springfield,  except 
in  the  case  of  sewage,  but  even  there  the  situation  was  entirely 
unsatisfactory.*  The  city  had  a  garbage-incinerator,  but  no 
collection  system.  Individuals  could  bring  refuse  to  the  plant 
and  have  it  disposed  of  free  of  charge,  but  no  one  was  compelled 
to  do  so.  The  amount  brought  for  disposal  was  not  large.  Some 
of  the  garbage  and  other  refuse  was  collected  and  taken  to  open 
dumps  at  a  short  distance  from  the  outskirts  of  the  city.  These 
garbage-collections  were  not  paid  for  by  the  city  but  by  the 
citizens  from  whose  premises  the  refuse  was  removed. t 

Many  other  cities  can  show  the  most  satisfactory  results,  both 
from  the  point  of  view  of  cost  and  of  keeping  streets,  alleys,  and 
back  yards  free  from  refuse,  through  the  collection  and  disposal 
of  these  wastes  at  city  expense.  But  the  question,  particularly 
in  its  engineering  phases,  is  one  that  requires  careful  study.  No 
one  can  tell  in  advance  what  quantities  of  refuse  will  need  to  be 
disposed  of,  what  the  salvage  qualities  of  each  will  be,  how  the 
quantities  of  refuse  will  vary  by  seasons,  or  the  relative  costs  of 
different  systems.  A  study  that  will  take  the  many  varying 
factors  into  account  is  therefore  recommended  as  a  basis  for  a 
program  of  disposal.  In  the  mean  time  several  suggestions  for  a 
temporary  handling  of  the  matter  may  be  useful. 

A  city  collection-system  should  be  installed,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  use  of  the  dump  system  for  disposal  should  be  continued. 

*  For  further  data  and  discussion  of  Springfield  conditions  with  reference 
to  sewage,  garbage,  and  manure,  see  companion  report,  Public  Health  in 
Springfield,  Illinois,  by  Franz  Schneider,  Jr.,  pp.  81-84,  86,  111-114,  129-131. 
(The  Springfield  Survey.) 

tlni9i6a  small  beginning  was  made  toward  a  system  of  garbage-collec- 
tion by  the  city. 
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Dumps  are  nearly  always  objectionable  unless  far  removed  from 
dwellings,  and  then  the  handling  expense  is  prohibitive.  Never- 
theless their  objectionable  character  can  be  ihitigated  to  a  certain 
extent.  If  dumping  is  done  from  movable  platforms,  so  that 
only  a  few  square  yards  are  "open"  at  a  time,  and  if  these  open 
spots  are  daily  disinfected  and  covered  with  fresh  earth,  the  dump 
can  be  kept  in  reasonably  good  condition.  Even  with  increased 
collections,  the  Springfield  dump  nuisance  will  be  decreased  under 
this  kind  of  control,  and  may  be  maintained  until  the  better  and 
more  permanent  solution  can  be  determined  upon. 

CEMETERY  ADMINISTRATION 

The  management  of  the  city  cemetery  was  not  covered  by  the 
law  providing  for  the  new  commission  government.  It  is  man- 
aged by  its  own  board,  appointed  by  the  mayor,  and  the  city 
clerk  does  its  clerical  work.  It  logically  should  be  under  the 
supervision  of  the  commissioner  of  public  property. 

The  methods  of  collection  of  revenue,  while  an  improvement 
over  those  in  the  past,  were  still  out  of  date  and  inefficient.  A 
great  deal  of  work  for  lot-owners  was  being  done  on  credit;  many 
charges  were  uncoUectable  or  disputed;  and  the  collector  was 
receiving  to  per  cent  for  collecting  all  bills  not  paid  in  advance. 
As  a  result,  old  accounts  continually  had  to  be  charged  off  by  the 
city  clerk,  causing  a  preventable  loss  and  calling  for  an  exercise 
of  discretion  which  should  not  be  placed  upon  the  city  clerk.  In 
cases  of  indigence,  the  cost  of  service  rendered  should  not  be 
charged  up  against  regular  cemetery  expenses,  but  should  be 
borne  by  the  proper  charitable  agency,  either  public  or  private, 
after  such  agency  has  satisfied  itself  as  to  the  merits  of  the  case. 

The  auditors'  report  for  1914  showed  that  $2,267.51  was  being 
carried  as  a  reserve;  part  of  this  consisted,  however,  of  these 
uncoUectable  accounts.  On  January  i,  1916,  this  amount  had 
increased  slightly  to  $2,309.97.  Since  our  field  work,  a  rule 
has  been  adopted  providing  that  only  those  whose  prior  bills 
were  paid  should  be  allowed  credit.  While  this  is  an  improve- 
ment over  old  methods,  it  does  not  meet  the  difficulty  adequately. 
A  better  plan  would  be  to  ask  for  cash  payments,  just  as  the  city 
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asks  for  payments  for  its  water  service,  light  service,  and  its 
taxes. 

The  objection  may  be  made  that  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the 
cost  of  some  classes  of  work  in  advance.  No  doubt  that  is  true* 
but  the  thing  to  do  in  such  cases  is  to  provide  the  means  of  de- 
termining costs  more  easily.  The  difficulty  in  estimating  costs 
is  another  reason  for  keeping  time  sheets  showing  the  expenses 
for  different  jobs.  A  superintendent  could  soon  become  expert 
in  estimating  costs  if  he  had  prior  cost  data.  The  data,  also, 
would  provide  an  automatic  check  as  to  whether  employes  were 
reasonably  efficient  in  performing  their  duties.  They  would 
also  show  whether  schedules  of  charges  that  were  being  used 
were  correct. 

The  work  was  practically  all  being  done  on  written,  numbered 
orders,  but  the  superintendent  often  held  orders  for  some  time, 
or  destroyed  blanks  if  mistakes  were  made  in  filling  them  out. 
So,  while  the  orders  were  numbered,  the  numbers  were  of  no 
use  in  controlling  the  cash  received  by  the  superintendent. 

To  improve  the  general  administration  of  the  cemeter>'  the 
following  changes  are  suggested: 

1.  That  provision  be  made  that  all  orders  shall  contain  a 
schedule  of  prices 

2.  That  a  rule  be  adopted  that  no  work  shall  be  undertaken 
until  payment  is  made  or  until  some  guarantee  is  offered 

3.  That  registered  orders  (i.  e.,  orders  numbered  consecutively 
in  advance)  be  prepared  for  the  use  of  the  superintendent  of  the 
cemeter\'.  If  payment  is  made  to  him,  he  should  send  the  origi- 
nal to  the  city  clerk,  give  a  copy  to  the  lot-owner,  and  retain  the 
third.  This  will  give  a  record  of  cash  collections.  If  payment 
is  not  made  to  the  superintendent,  the  original  order  and  the 
lot-owner's  copy  should  be  sent  to  the  city  clerk's  office  and  no 
work  undertaken  until  the  superintendent  is  notified  that  pay- 
ment has  lx?en  made  on  order  numl)er  such  and  such,  of  which  he 
already  has  a  copy. 

4.  That  cemetery-  employes  be  required  to  keep  time  and  cost 
records,  and  that  the  information  be  used  as  a  check  on  the  work 
done  and  as  a  basis  for  charges  to  l)e  made. 
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ELECTIONS 

Some  one  has  suggested  that  if  the  Spanish  people  would  work 
on  holidays  and  rest  on  other  days  they  would  actually  accom- 
plish more  than  is  now  the  case,  so  numerous  are  their  holidays. 
This  is  not  quite  true  as  yet  in  Illinois  regarding  days  set  aside 
for  election  and  registration  of  voters,  but  the  situation  is  serious 
enough  to  demand  attention. 

If  a  justice  of  the  peace  should  resign,  a  special  election  must 
be  called  to  fill  the  vacancy  unless  his  unexpired  term  is  less  than 
one  year.  When  we  consider  the  relative  unimportance  of  that 
office  and  the  fact  that  the  primary  registration,  the  holding  of 
the  primaries,  and  the  special  election  necessary  to  fill  the  vacancy 
costs  about  $3,000,  it  is  evident  that  some  betterment  of  the 
situation  should  be  worked  out  even  though  both  the  constitu- 
tion and  the  state  laws  will  need  to  be  revised. 

In  1914  the  calendar  showed  the  following  elections: 

January  27 — ^Special  election  on  generator  ordinance 

February  24 — Primaries  for  township  election 

March  21 — Revision  night 

April  7 — ^Township  and  school  election 

April  28 — ^Special  judicial  election 

September  9 — Primary  for  November  election 

October  3 — General  registration — 1st  day 

October  13 — General  registration — 2nd  day 

October  17 — Revision  night 

November  2 — ^State  and  county  election 

The  above  ten  dates  all  called  for  a  force  of  election  officials, 
and  all  but  two  required  the  use  of  polling  places.  And  the 
year  was  not  exceptional.*  The  time  consumed  by  these  too 
numerous  elections,  and  by  the  primary  and  registration  days, 
was  no  inconsiderable  amount  and  it  was  increasing;  the  cost  of 
holding  the  elections  was  large;  the  interruptions  to  ordinary 
business  were  by  no  means  negligible  matters;  and  they  are  ob- 

*  Although  the  subject  of  elections  relates  also  to  county  administration, 
it  18  considered  here  under  city  administration,  since  all  of  the  elections  affect 
the  city  but  not  all  have  to  do  with  the  county  and  state. 
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jectionable  in  the  same  way  as  the  long  ballot  in  that  too  many 
elections  scatter  the  interest  and  attention  of  the  voter. 

In  order  to  improve  the  situation,  the  following  suggestions 
for  constitutional  changes  are  offered.  Provision  should  be 
made: 

1.  For  the  general  use  of  a  short  ballot,  thus  creating  more 
appointive  and  fewer  elective  offices 

2.  For  appointments  to  fill  all  unexpired  terms  in  judicial 
offices 

Legislative  Changes 

3.  For  nomination  of  township  and  judicial  officers  on  peti- 
tion, similar  to  the  method  employed  of  nominating  candidates 
for  the  school  board 

4.  For  the  combining  of  special  elections  on  propositions,  and 
any  other  elections  occurring  within  ninety  days.  This  is  legal 
now  only  in  cases  where  the  election  on  a  proposition  would 
occur  within  ninety  days  of  the  city  commissioners*  election 

5.  For  reducing  the  number  of  registrations  at  polling  places 
and  for  substituting  registration  at  the  office  of  the  local  election 
commission.  At  least,  intermediate  registrations  at  polling  places 
should  not  be  held  within  four  months  of  each  other.  The 
primary'  registrations  for  commission-government  elections  could 
be  made  in  the  office,  as  is  now  the  case  in  other  primaries. 

It  might  also  be  possible  to  eliminate  one  day  of  the  general 
registration  by  permitting  after-registration  in  the  office.  By 
adding  sufficient  "red  tape"  to  this  office  registration,  no  one 
would  willingly  fail  to  appear  on  the  regular  day,  since  he  would 
find  the  difficulties  and  delay  of  office  registration  something  to 
be  avoided  if  at  all  possible.  Another  suggestion  is  that  no  one 
be  allowed  to  sign  more  than  one  petition  for  nomination  of 
candidates  for  a  particular  office,  the  first  petition  only  to  count 
unless  the  signature  on  it  is  withdrawn. 

Size  of  Polling  Districts,  etc. 

The  large  numl)er  of  voters  handled  in  election  districts  in 
Springfield  recently  when  women  voted  for  the  first  time  indi- 
cated that  the  present  purpose  of  the  law  to  keep  election  dis- 
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tricts  not  larger  than  450  voters  and  to  make  the  standard  300 
is  likely  to  require  an  increase  in  such  districts.  The  present  law 
does  not  provide  for  the  fluctuation  in  the  numbers  of  voters 
due  to  the  presence  of  women  at  some  elections  and  not  at  others. 
It  does  not  seem  to  us  desirable,  for  economical  and  other  reasons, 
to  increase  the  number  of  these  districts  at  present  in  order  to 
provide  for  these  wide  fluctuations.  It  would  be  better  to  amend 
the  law  to  allow  more  voters  to  be  handled. 

The  number  of  reserve  ballots  supplied  for  each  district  was 
double  that  of  votes  cast  at  the  preceding  general  election.  This 
was  excessive.  Ten  per  cent  over  the  registered  number  of 
electors  would  be  sufficient,  particularly  if  the  board  of  election 
commissioners  would  supply  themselves  with  an  additional  re- 
serve of  20  per  cent  of  the  total  required  for  the  whole  city,  the 
designation  of  the  district  to  be  left  blank.  Then,  if  it  becomes 
necessary  to  supply  more  to  some  district,  the  blank  space  could 
be  filled  by  using  a  rubber  stamp.  This  would  materially  re- 
duce printing  costs. 

Not  all  ballots  were  being  purchased  under  competitive  bids. 
They  should  be. 

The  use  of  schools  and  public  buildings  for  election  purposes 
is  to  be  greatly  commended;  12  polling  places  out  of  41  were  in 
the  schools  and  free  from  rent. 

In  general  the  administration  of  the  election  board  in  Spring- 
field seemed  to  be  giving  satisfaction. 

Summary 

Property  worth  over  $700,000  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  Spring- 
field during  the  five  years  prior  to  191 5;  the  average  loss  per  fire 
was  above  $500,  a  moderate  figure;  but  the  average  per  capita 
loss,  $2.88,  was  comparatively  high.  The  average  number  of 
fires  was  also  high.  A  large  part  of  this  loss,  probably  over  half, 
was  preventable. 

The  organization  and  general  administration  of  the  fire  de- 
partment compared  well  with  that  of  many  other  places.  The 
number  of  men  on  the  force,  however,  was  too  small ;  and  there 
was  no  age  limit  set  for  compulsory  retirement.  Appointments 
are  by  civil  service  certification.     Dismissals  can  be  made  only 
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was  not  drawn  to  violations  of  the  ordinance  requirements  apply- 
ing to  the  heating  quality  of  gas.  No  tests  of  electric  meters 
were  being  made.  It  is  recommended  that  this  work  be  turned 
over  to  the  state. 

The  city  was  not  giving  sufficient  attention  and  support  to  the 
inspection  of  weights  and  measures.  The  laws  and  ordinances 
relating  to  them  were  also  deficient.  A  better  law  and  state 
inspection  are  recommended. 

The  office  of  either  city  attorney  or  corporation  counsel  should 
be  abolished  and  the  law  department  be  put  under  one  responsible 
head,  with  power  to  appoint  assistants.  All  the  legal  work  of  the 
different  city  departments  and  boards  should  then  be  centralized 
here. 

In  1914  about  58  per  cent  of  the  161  miles  of  streets  in  Spring- 
field were  unpaved.  The  part  unpaved  in  191 6  was  still  more 
than  half.  On  the  paved  streets,  brick  was  very  largely  used. 
Asphalt,  macadam,  asphaltic  concrete,  and  a  small  amount  of 
mineral  rubber,  dolarway,  and  wood  blocks  were  also  used.  No 
absolute  rule  as  to  any  one  pavement's  being  everywhere  best 
can  be  laid  down.  Pavements  must  be  chosen  to  meet  specific 
local  conditions.  Brick  is  cheap  and  serviceable  in  Springfield. 
Asphalt,  too,  if  well  laid  and  promptly  repaired,  esp)ecially  where 
the  traffic  is  not  heavy,  usually  shows  good  results  for  the  money 
exp)ended.  Macadam  is  little  used  in  Springfield,  and  its  further 
extension  is  not  desirable.  Concrete,  laid  under  certain  precau- 
tions, is  fairly  satisfactory.  It  is  recommended  that  increased 
attention  be  given  to  asphaltic  types  of  pavement  for  medium 
and  light-traffic  streets,  and  to  improved  granite  block  and  wood 
block  for  heavy-traffic  streets.  These  are  suggestions  for  imme- 
diate consideration.  A  careful  study  of  the  pavement  question 
should  ultimately  be  made;  and  it  should  be  supplemented  by,  or 
include,  a  survey  of  the  need  of  pavement  repairs.  Pavement 
openings  and  replacements  should  be  charged  to  the  parties  re- 
sponsible for  their  being  made. 

Local  railroad  crossings  were  rough  and  dangerous;  the  rail- 
way companies  should  be  required  to  put  them  into  better  shape. 
All  electric  wiring  should  be  put  underground,  esp)ecially  in  the 
business  section. 
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All  things  considered,  the  streets  were  on  the  whole  as  clean  as 
conditions  permitted.  Flushing  of  paved  streets  should  be  done 
to  a  greater  extent.  Unpaved  streets  can  be  much  improved  by 
early  spring  work,  and  by  making  more  use  of  light  road-drags. 

The  sidewalk-inspector,  who  also  made  inspections  for  weeds 
and  nuisances,  was  handicapped  by  legal  difficulties.  Better 
work,  in  spite  of  the  handicaps,  was  nevertheless  possible. 

The  city  has  a  great  asset  in  its  multitude  of  shade  trees,  but 
practically  nothing  was  being  done  at  the  time  of  the  survey  for 
their  preservation  and  renewal.  A  tree  warden's  services  were 
recommended,  part  of  his  duties  being  to  care  for  the  park  trees. 

The  collection  and  disposal  of  garbage,  manure,  ashes,  and 
other  refuse  was  unsatisfactory.  A  broad  city  collection-system 
should  be  installed  and  the  dump  system  of  disposal  should  be 
continued  temporarily  until  a  feasible  plan,  based  upon  careful 
inquiry,  can  be  worked  out. 

The  finances  of  the  city  cemetery  should  be  put  more  nearly 
upon  a  cash  basis,  and  other  administrative  changes  should  be 
instituted. 

Too  much  time  and  money  are  spent  upon  elections.  Certain 
constitutional  and  legislative  changes  looking  toward  an  improve- 
ment in  the  situation  are  recommended.  The  administrative 
work  of  the  board  of  election  commissioners  was  giving  satis- 
faction. 
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In  order  to  provide  the  various  community 'services  discussed 
in  this  and  other  divisions  of  the  survey,  the  local  government 
must  have  funds — ^a  source  of  income.  During  the  last  few 
years  the  corporate  revenue  of  the  city  of  Springfield  has  aver- 
aged about  $400,000.  The  revenue  of  the  city  school  district 
raised  in  the  city  amounted  to  something  above  this  figure;*  and 
that  of  the  park  district,  something  over  $100,000.  If  to  these 
sums  is  added  the  amount  raised  in  the  city  to  pay  township, 
county,  and  state  taxes,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  funds  taken  for 
public  purposes  in  recent  years  approximate  a  million  and  a 
quarter  a  year. 

Of  the  $400,000,  in  round  numbers,  of  corporate  revenue  of  the 
city,  city  taxation  brought  in,  roughly,  $270,000,  or  about  68 
per  cent;  and  retail  liquor  licenses  approximately  $110,000,  or 
about  28  per  cent.  The  remaining  4  per  cent  came  from  other 
license  charges,  from  franchise  moneys,  interest  on  deposits, 
fines,  and  miscellaneous  smaller  collections. 

City  Taxes 

Of  the  $270,000  of  income  from  local  taxes,  nearly  three-fourths 
was  raised  from  real  estate  assessments,  and  about  one-fourth 
from  personal  property.  A  small  capital  stock  tax  and  an  in- 
surance tax  brought  in  the  remainder.  Consideration  of  the 
taxation  of  real  and  personal  property  may  be  divided  conven- 
iently into  three  main  parts:  the  asst*ssment  of  property  values, 
the  determination  and  le\y  of  tax  rates,  and  the  collection  of  the 
taxes  levied. 


*  For  a  discussion  of  the  financial  adminiHtration  of  the  public  schools, 
companion  report,  The  Public  Schools  of  Springfield,  Illinois,  by  Leonard  P. 
Ayres,  pages  92-103.     (The  Spring Beld  Survey.) 
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Assessment  of  Real  Estate 

In  Sangamon  County  the  county  treasurer  is  supervisor  of 
assessments.*  Under  him  are  26  local  assessors,  one  elected  for 
each  township,  except  Capital  Township,  which  is  coextensive 
with  Springfield  and  in  which  the  county  clerk  acts  as  assessor 
with  assistants  under  him.  Assessors  value  both  real  estate  and 
personal  property;  and  these  valuations  are  made  the  basis  for 
tax  levies  by  the  various  state,  county,  city,  and  othpr  local  tax- 
ing bodies. 

The  assessed  value  of  real  estate  in  Springfield  has  varied 
between  $11,000,000  and  $13,000,000  during  the  last  half-dozen 
years;  that  of  the  county  exclusive  of  Springfield  has  averaged 
about  $23,000,000.  The  total  for  the  county  including  the 
county-seat  city  thus  averaged  about  $36,000,000.  These 
amounts  are  very  much  below  the  full  value  or  market  value  of 
the  real  estate  assessed. 

From  the  earliest  administration  of  tax  laws  in  Illinois  to  the 
present,  real  estate  has  been  grossly  undervalued.  At  times 
even  during  the  last  decade  or  so  the  assessed  value  has  repre- 
sented less  than  one-eighth  of  the  estimated  true  value.f  At 
first  the  undervaluation  was  a  matter  of  custom,  but  in  1898  an 
act  of  the  legislature  made  the  custom  legal  by  providing  that  the 
taxable  value  should  be  20  per  cent  of  the  full  value.     In  1909 

*  Since  taxation  pixxredures  and  the  administration  of  the  tax  laws  applying 
to  the  county  and  to  the  smaller  ^verning  units  are  very  much  interrelated , 
the  consideration  of  county  taxation  is  also  included  at  this  point  rather  than 
later  where  general  county  administration  is  discussed. 

t  For  a  detailed  study  of  the  tax  situation  in  Illinois,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  a  report  on  the  Taxation  and  Revenue  System  of  Illinois  prepared  for  the 
Special  Tax  Commission  of  the  State  of  Illinois  (19 10)  by  Professor  John  A. 
Fairlie.  While  the  report  covers  conditions  in  the  whole  state,  our  investiga- 
tions in  the  county  indicated  to  us  that  the  report  has  special  applicability  to 
Springfield  and  Sangamon  County.  Chapter  XI,  presenting  a  summary  of  the 
conclusions  of  the  commission,  is  reproduced  as  Appendix  B,  on  pages  151  and 
152  of  this  volume. 

The  reader  who  wishes  to  pursue  taxation  and  other  county  and  city-govern- 
ment questions  further  will  be  interested,  also,  in  a  report  on  Town  and  County 
Government,  prepared  for  the  Joint  Legislative  Committee  of  the  47th  Illinois 
General  Assembly  on  County  and  Township  Organization,  Roads,  Highways, 
and  Bridges  (1913),  also  prepared  by  Professor  Fairlie. 

Both  of  these  reports  have  been  drawn  upon  freely  in  checking  up  and  sup- 
fomenting  our  own  data  and  conclusions. 
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this  was  increased  to  33K  P^r  cent.  The  laws,  however,  have 
not  been  eflFective  in  obtaining  assessments  even  in  the  small 
proportions  required. 

The  procedure  is  first  for  the  assessors  to  set  down  their  esti- 
mates of  the  full  or  market  value  of  real  estate,  and  then  to  take 
one-third  of  this  amount  as  the  taxable  value  against  which  the 
tax  rates  are  to  be  applied.  But  instead  of  making  the  first  esti- 
mates at  100  p)er  cent,  or  at  least  90  per  cent,  of  full  value,  the 
amounts  represent  approximately  67  per  cent — no  one  knows 
exactly.  Then  when  one-third  of  this  amount  is  taken,  the 
assessed  taxable  value  in  fact  comes  to  represent  about  one-third 
of  67  per  cent  or  about  20  or  22  p)er  cent  of  the  true  value.  So 
the  present  assessed  valuations  still  represent  only  one-fifth,  if 
not  less;  of  the  amounts  which  they  should  represent. 

The  difficulty  of  maintaining  a  uniform  ratio  between  assessed 
valuations  and  market  values  is  recognized  throughout  the 
country,  and  this  undervaluing  practice  adds  further  complica- 
tions. On  this  point  the  comment  of  Professor  Fairlie  upon  the 
Illinois  situation  is  particularly  apt: 

'*  It  is  sometimes  urged  that  it  makes  little  difference  whether 
prop)erty  is  assessed  at  full  value  or  at  a  percentage  of  that 
value.  But  when  once  a  departure  is  made  from  the  standard 
of  full  value,  it  app)ears  to  be  impossible  for  assessors  to  adhere 
to  any  definite  standard;  and  the  inevitable  result  of  under- 
valuations is  not  only  an  unnecessary  increase  in  the  nominal 
tax  rate,  but  also  marked  variations  in  the  standards  of  valua- 
tion between  different  classes  of  prop)erty,  different  classes  of 
persons,  different  pieces  of  property  and  different  individuals; 
and  a  pronounced  violation  of  the  constitutional  requirement 
that  taxation  shall  be  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  property.'** 

All  of  the  results  which  Professor  Fairlie  forecasts  were  to  be 
found  in  Springfield  and  Sangamon  County.  The  nominal  tax 
rate  was  about  five  times  as  large  as  it  should  have  been,  and  as 
it  would  have  been,  had  the  practice  of  undervaluation  been  cor- 
rected. And  there  were  disproportionate  and  unjust  variations 
in  the  standards  used  in  appraising  land  values  in  different  parts 
of  the  city  and  county.  Not  only  were  there  differences  in  the 
*  Fairlie,  John  A.:  Taxation  and  Revenue  System  of  Illinois,  page  15. 
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proportions  of  value  assessed  against  different  classes  and  pieces 
of  property  and  against  different  individuals  and  classes  of  per- 
sons, but  there  were  also  differences  in  the  standards  applied  in 
assessing  property  in  the  various  townships.  In  order  to  escape 
as  much  of  the  county  tax  as  possible  there  was  a  marked  ten- 
dency among  the  township  assessors  to  fix  extremely  low  valua- 
tions in  their  own  bailiwicks.  The  result  was  a  complete  lack  of 
uniformity  in  ratios  between  assessments  and  true  values,  and 
therefore  a  great  deal  of  unfair  shifting  of  tax  burdens. 

A  change  to  assessments  at  from  90  to  100  per  cent  of  actual 
value  is  strongly  recommended.  In  addition  to  amending  the 
state  law,  another  important  means  to  this  end  would  be  found  in 
the  selection  of  better-qualified  assessing  officers. 

Assessing  Officers 

As  already  stated,  Sangamon  County  has  26  tax  assessors, 
one  for  each  township,  in  addition  to  the  assessing  officers  of  the 
city  of  Springfield,  who  work  under  the  county  clerk.  They  are 
elected  locally,  and  the  charge  is  common  that  they  are  by  no 
means  free  from  special  and  political  influences  in  making  up  the 
roll  of  taxable  valuations.  Their  terms  of  office  are  short,  and 
they  usually  possess  no  special  aptitude  for  the  tax  work.  The 
Joint  Legislative  Committee  of  the  47th  Illinois  General  As- 
sembly reported  that  prolonged  and  emphatic  complaints  of  the 
system  of  separate  town  assessments  have  been  voiced  ever  since 
its  introduction.  In  answer  to  inquiries  made  of  county  officials 
by  the  committee,  a  majority  of  more  than  three  to  one  was  in 
favor  of  substituting  county  for  town  assessors.* 

The  recommendation  of  the  committee  that  a  county  assessor 
be  appointed  and  provision  made  for  the  appointment  of  deputy 
assessors  is  strongly  seconded  by  the  survey  staff — ^a  recommenda- 
tion which  was  made  by  the  Illinois  Revenue  Commission  of 
1886,  the  Special  Tax  Commission  of  1910,  and  the  Joint  Legisla- 
tive Committee  of  the  47th  Illinois  General  Assembly  in  1913. 
Appointments  should  be  made  after  civil  service  examinations  or 
other  tests  which  would  secure  individuals  as  well  qualified  for 
the  work  as  possible. 

•  Fairlie,  op.  cit.,  pages  147-149.  '    • 
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This  change  would  also  provide  for  a  better  centralization, 
co-ordination,  and  supervision  of  assessments  throughout  the 
city  and  county  than  obtains  at  present — ^a  change  which  would 
not  lead  to  an  untried  experiment,  for  local  assessments  have  been 
made  by  county  officers  for  some  time  in  the  Western  and  South- 
ern states.  Indeed,  the  time  spent  upon  general  oversight  of  the 
work  by  the  Sangamon  County  treasurer  as  ex-officio  supervisor 
of  assessments  was  almost  negligible. 

When  this  change  is  made,  the  county  should  no  longer  pay 
$1000,  as  it  now  does,  to  the  county  treasurer  for  acting  as  super- 
visor of  assessments.  A  saving  to  the  county  of  this  amount 
will  not  necessarily  follow,  however;  for,  since  the  salary  of  the 
treasurer,  $1950,  appears  to  be  too  low  for  his  duties  as  treasurer, 
an  increase  should  probably  be  made  which  would  bring  his 
salary  as  treasurer  up  again  to  something  near  his  present  in- 
come from  both  offices.  The  charge  against  the  tax-assessment 
account  would  be  corrected,  however. 

Such  a  centralized  county  assessing  system  should  insure  a 
more  equal  carrying  of  county  tax  burdens  as  between  urban  and 
rural  districts.  While  the  supervisor  of  assessments  now  has 
some  power  to  direct  how  assessors  shall  proceed  to  value  prop- 
erty, the  power  as  a  matter  of  fact  is  not  used  sufficiently;  and 
in  any  event  the  plan  of  sup)ervising  township  assessors  is  un- 
workable. The  result  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  each  assessor 
to  assess  property  at  just  as  small  a  percentage  of  actual  value  in 
his  township  as  he  can,  without  the  danger  of  having  his  whole 
roll  increased  by  the  reviewing  officials.  Thus  it  is  quite  generally 
conceded  that  until  1915  the  proportion  of  actual  value  assessed 
was  from  20  to  25  per  cent  lower  throughout  the  county  outside 
the  city  than  it  was  in  Springfield.  In  1915  the  city's  percent- 
age of  valuation  was  reduced,  but  the  assessments  still  seem  to  be 
at  a  higher  proportion  of  value  than  those  for  the  prop)erty  out- 
side. This  reduction  has  seriously  handicapped  the  city  and  the 
school  district.  A  central  assessing  body  for  the  county  should 
remedy  the  situation. 

A  further  step  would  be  to  reorganize  the  county  board  of 
tax  review  now  composed  of  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  super- 
visors And  two  members  appointed  by  the  county  judge,  the 
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board  being  given  power  to  revise  the  original  valuations,  equal- 
ize township  assessments,  and  make  other  corrections.  The 
work  of  the  board  is  of  such  importance  as  to  justify  the  in- 
clusion of  one  of  the  county  tax  officers  among  its  members. 

State  Board  of  Equalization 

A  final  board  of  tax-review  is  the  state  board  of  equalization, 
whose  principal  duty,  in  theory  at  least,  is  the  equalization  of  the 
percentage  of  assessed  values  with  actual  values  throughout  the 
counties  of  the  state.  The  board  also  assesses  that  part  of  the 
capital  stock  of  corporations  which  is  in  excess  of  their  tangible 
property  as  locally  assessed,  and  it  assesses  all  railroad  property. 
The  board  is  composed  of  26  members,  one  from  each  congres- 
sional district  in  the  state. 

The  assessing  of  railroad  values  has  not  been  performed  very 
scientifically,  the  failure  to  do  so  being  due  in  part  to  the  short 
sessions  of  the  board,  to  its  large  and  unwieldy  membership,  and 
to  the  impractical  form  of  its  organization.  The  equalizing 
function  is  very  sparingly  exercised  except  in  cases  of  glaring 
inequality.  In  1913  no  changes  in  the  personalty  assessments  of 
the  counties  were  made  by  this  board  and  changes  in  land  values 
were  made  in  only  eight  out  of  a  total  of  about  100  counties.  In 
lot  values,  changes  were  made  in  only  seven  counties.  The 
special  tax  commission  of  1910  concluded  from  an  examination 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  state  board  covering  a  period  of  years 
that  there  was  a  tendency  among  members  to  favor  their  own 
counties;  that  there  was  indication  of  a  failure  to  equalize  when 
its  need  was  evident;  that  the  board  members  were  without  train- 
ing for  such  work;  and  that  they  failed  to  make  a  personal  study 
of  the  facts. 

As  long  ago  as  1886  the  substitution  of  a  small  tax  commission 
for  the  state  board  of  equalization  was  recommended;  and  it 
has  been  urged  from  responsible  quarters  from  time  to  time  since 
then.  Such  a  commission  made  up  of  trained  individuals  giving 
their  full  time,  with  competent  assistance,  is  much  needed.  By 
co-ordination  with  a  central  assessing  office  in  each  county,  much 
progress  could  then  be  made  in  the  use  of  scientific  methods 
of  assessment. 
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These  suggested  changes  have  to  do  principally  with  the  organi- 
zation and  personnel  of  the  various  local  assessing  boards.  The 
methods  of  these  bodies  also  deserve  attention. 

Assessment  Method  in  Springfield 

Although  it  did  not  wholly  correct  the  assessment  faults 
pointed  out  above,  the  adoption  of  a  fixed  and  mathematical 
basis  for  computing  land  and  building  values  several  years  ago 
was  an  important  step  ahead  for  Springfield.  The  action  is  to 
be  thoroughly  commended. 

The  system  adopted,  sometimes  called  the  Somers  system,  is 
based  upon  certain  front-foot  values  which  have  been  agreed  upon 
as  fair,  and  which  are  to  be  used  as  starting  points  in  ascertaining 
the  value  of  other  lots  throughout  the  city.  On  the  basis  of  these, 
tables  of  local  values  are  then  worked  out. 

Similarly  for  assessing  the  improvements  put  on  the  land,  rules 
based  on  the  square  feet  of  foundation  and  the  height  of  improve- 
ments are  used  in  valuing  buildings,  a  definite  cost  unit  being 
assigned  to  each  different  class  of  construction.  The  gross  value 
thus  obtained  is  then  depreciated  by  other  tables,  by  scaling  down 
according  to  age  of  the  building,  the  amount  of  upkeep  it  has 
received  or  required.  Through  such  definite  rules,  the  assessor 
can  come  near  to  treating  all  owners  according  to  certain  fixed 
principles  of  fairness — ^which  of  course  is  a  first  requisite  of  assess- 
ing. 

The  system  was  installed  in  Springfield  in  1911  under  Burke 
Vancil,  then  assessor  and  later  a  member  of  the  library  board. 
To  obtain  the  front-foot  values  the  Somers  agents  called  local 
meetings  and  the  values  finally  placed  were  almost  without  excep- 
tion satisfactory  to  the  various  localities,  and  they  were  rela- 
tively uniform  throughout  the  city. 

The  method  of  arriving  at  taxable  values  is  illustrated  in  the 
schedule  of  percentages  in  Table  3.  Take,  for  example,  a  lot  in 
a  district  where  the  front-foot  value  is  fixed  at  $20.  Let  the  lot 
be  100  feet  wide  and  100  feet  deep.  If,  first,  we  take  no  account 
of  the  depth  of  the  lot,  the  valuation  would  obviously  be  100 
times  $20,  or  $2000.  But  of  course  the  depth  must  be  taken 
into  account,  and  at  that  point  the  table  is  brought  into  the  com- 
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putation.  For  a  lot  loo  feet  deep,  according  to  the  table  the 
valuation  should  be  lOO  per  cent  of  the  value  arrived  at  by  the 
front-foot  computation,  or  loo  per  cent  of  $2,000,  or  still  $2,000. 

TABLE  3. — ILLUSTRATIVE  SCHEDULE  OF  PERCENTAGES  TO  BE  AP- 
PLIED  TO  LOT  VALUATIONS  MADE   UP  ACCORDING  TO  DEPTH 

OF  LOT 


Depth  in  feet 

Percentage 
of  unit 

Depth  in  feet 

Percentage 
of  unit 

10 

25 

no 

104 

20 

41 

120 

107 

30 

54 

130 

no 

40 

64 

140 

113 

50 

72 

150 

115 

60 

79 

160 

117 

70 

86 

170 

118 

80 

91 

180 

120 

90 

95 

190 

121 

100 

100 

200 

122 

If  the  lot  were  50  feet  wide,  the  value  would  be  50  times  $20 
times  100  per  cent,  or  $1,000.  But  suppose  our  so-foot^-wide  lot 
is  60  feet  deep;  then  the  $2o-front-foot  value  would  first  be  multi- 
plied by  50,  with  a  product  of  $1,000.  Reference  then  to  the  table 
shows  that  for  lots  60  feet  in  depth  the  factor  79  per  cent  should 
be  applied.  Multiplying  $1,000  by  79  per  cent  gives  a  value  of 
$790  for  this  lot.  If  the  lot  had  been  170  feet  deep,  $20  would  be 
multiplied  by  50  and  then  by  118  per  cent  (from  the  table),  the 
result  being  $1,180.  The  tables  give  results  very  close  to  the  ac- 
tual value,  no  matter  what  the  shape  of  the  lots  may  be. 

Still  more  equitable  assessments  can  be  obtained,  however,  by 
using  the  fixed  rules  now  applied  to  land  more  as  guides  than  as 
inflexible  standards  or  absolute  determinants.  In  this,  practic- 
ally all  critics  are  agreed.  It  is  obvious  that  the  desirable  or 
undesirable  use  to  which  an  adjoining  lot  is  permanently  put,  and 
the  grade  and  "lay"  of  the  land,  particularly  if  it  is  very  different 
from  other  land  in  the  district,  will  be  the  correct  measure  of 
valuation  of  a  particular  lot  far  more  than  will  the  arbitrary  com- 
putation of  the  tables,  however  correct  they  may  be  in  other  cases. 
An  example  is  seen  in  the  case  where  a  long-established  saloon 
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business  usually  adds  to  the  value  of  the  lot  which  is  being  used, 
but  usually  decreases  that  of  the  adjoining  lot  or  lots.  The  front- 
foot  valuations  set  for  the  district  in  which  they  are  located 
would  ordinarily  apply  to  both  alike.  In  order  to  take  such  un* 
usual  considerations  into  account,  the  rules  may  need  to  be  modi- 
fied at  times. 

The  rules  that  were  being  used  in  Springfield  have  a  provision 
for  flexibility  called  "local  influence,"  which  allowed  additions  or 
subtractions  to  be  made  from  the  computed  value  of  a  lot;  but 
in  practice  the  provision  was  seldom  made  use  of.  It  should  be 
used  extensively.  The  reason  it  was  not  put  into  practice  was 
not  clear. 

Corner-Lot  Valuations 

In  the  first  edition  of  this  report  and  in  the  Springfield  Sur\'ey 
Exhibition  comment  was  made  upon  the  very  great  difference  in 
the  residential  sections  between  the  assessed  values  of  comer  lots 
and  of  lots  near  the  middle  of  the  blocks.  Comer  lots  were 
assessed  too  high  in  proportion  to  the  valuations  placed  upon  the 
others.  For  example,  the  lot  at  the  comer  of  Cook  and  Eighth 
streets,  marked  "A"  in  diagram  i,  was  assessed  for  over  loo  per 
cent  more  than  lot  "C,"  the  third  one  from  the  comer.  It 
was  clear  that  lot  "A"  was  worth  more  than  lot  "C",  but  not 
over  30  per  cent  more. 

In  the  period  since  the  exhibition  the  corner -influence  rules 
have  been  changed.  The  present  rules  make  the  value  of  the 
comer  lot  **A"  about  23  per  cent  higher  than  lot  "C*\  instead 
of  over  TOO  per  cent.  A  reduction  was  also  made  in  the  value  of 
lots  next  to  the  comer.  They  are  now,  if  of  normal  frontage, 
given  the  same  value  as  lots  nearer  the  center  of  the  block.  These 
modified  rules  are  much  more  equitable  than  the  old  ones. 

At  the  time  of  the  survey,  we  found  no  one  in  Springfield  who 
knew  what  the  Somers  rule  for  corner  "influence**  was,  or  how 
to  apply  it.  The  explanation  evidently  lay  in  the  fact  that  comer- 
lot  computations  had  been  made  by  representatives  of  the  Somers 
system,  but  that  the  rules  for  these  had  not  been  secured  by  the 
city  when  the  system  was  installed.  The  situation  has  since 
changed,  however;  a  uniform  rule  to  be  applied  in  such  cases  has 
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been  reckoned  out  and  adopted,  and  is  now  public* property.  It 
provides,  first,  that  the  comer  lot,  to  a  depth  of  loo  feet,  be 
assessed  like  any  lot  on  the  block  with  the  same  foot-frontage 
value.  Then  the  rear  of  the  lot  is  valued  as  though  the  lot  fronted 
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DuGRAM  I. — Lot  Valuations  from  Corner  to  Corner 

At  the  time  of  the  survey  investigation  corner  lots  in  the  residence  sections 
of  Springfield  were  assessed  too  high  in  proportion  to  the  valuations  placed 
upon  otMf  lots;  and  this  conclusion  was  later  presented  in  the  Survey  Exhibi- 
tion. The  rules  applying  to  comer  lots  have  since  been  changed,  reducing 
the  difference  in  valuations  to  a  much  more  equitable  figure 


on  the  side  street  only,  except  that  the  foot-frontage  value  applied 
is  to  be  one-half  of  the  foot-frontage  value  on  the  side  street. 
Wliile  this  rule  may  not  be  perfect,  or  theoretically  correct,  it 
is  giving  comparatively  good  results,  and  is  far  superior  to  the 
former  procedure  based  upon  an  unknown  rule. 
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Again,  we  found  no  one  who  knew  what  difference  was  made 
in  applying  the  rules  to  business  and  to  residential  sections,  al- 
though the  impression  seemed  to  be  that  corner  values  were 
somewhat  lower  in  the  residential  sections.  Such  a  lack  of  full 
information  will  clearly  prove  fatal  to  the  whole  system  and 
should  be  remedied.  All  rules  should  be  simple  enough  for  com- 
prehension by  a  very  high  proportion,  at  least,  of  the  p)eople; 
they  should  be  made  public,  and  should  be  used,  as  already  sug- 
gested, only  as  guides,  not  as  absolute  determinants. 

Assessing  Buildings  and  Improvements 

When  the  Somers  system  was  installed  in  191 1,  tables  and 
rules  for  valuing  buildings  and  improvements  were  used,  and 
these  were  open  to  the  public.  They  have  since  been  abandoned 
to  the  extent  that  in  1916  they  were  no  longer  used  exclusively, 
nor  were  they  officially  op)en  to  the  public.  In  fact  no  complete 
set  of  mathematical  tables  was  being  used  in  that  year  nor  were 
they  shown  in  justification  of  assessments.  The  reasons  given  for 
abandonment  were,  first,  that  the  original  rules  were  not  correct 
for  Springfield;  and,  second,  that  depreciation  of  property  de- 
pends upon  the  lack  of  upkeep  and  repair,  and,  with  a  limited 
time  for  assessment,  it  was  impossible  to  determine  all  the  facts 
necessary  if  the  tables  were  to  be  used  for  computing  the  depre- 
ciation. 

The  first  objection  does  not  appear  to  us  sound,  for  it  is  possible 
and  practicable  to  change  the  rules  until  they  are  at  least  approxi- 
mately correct  for  a  given  community.  This  has  proved  possible 
in  many  cities.  If  outside  help  is  necessary  to  correct  them,  it 
should  be  obtained ;  but  that  would  hardly  seem  necessary. 

As  to  the  second  objection,  it  is  unfortunately  true  that  all 
assessing  is  done  within  a  short  period,  but  this  can  be  changed  by 
adffiinistrative  action  and  without  legislation  in  so  far  as  it  applies 
to  the  assessing  of  real  property.  An  all-time  force,  prop)erly 
organized,  is  no  more  expensive  and  is  likely  to  be  much  more 
efficient  than  the  present  part-time  force.  Of  course  the  law  re- 
quires that  values  be  made  up  as  of  April  i ;  but  this  can  be  com- 
plied with  by  a  rechecking  as  of  that  date.  With  enough  time 
available,  then,  for  a  more  systematic  study  of  all  new  improve- 
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ments,  and  for  a  rechecking  of  all  old  buildings,  by  using  the  fixed 
rules,  very  uniform  results  would  be  possible.  And,  best  of  all, 
the  reasons  for  the  values  assessed  can  then  be  made  public. 

A  main  point  is  to  eliminate  all  "guessing,"  as  far  as  that  is 
possible,  and  to  reduce  the  peculiar  local  factors  to  a  small  num- 
ber— to  one,  if  possible.  Thus  two  brick  houses  of  the  same  type 
and  number  of  stories  would  have  their  values  computed  by  the 
same  rules  gauged  on  the  square  feet  of  floor  space  and  the  num- 
ber of  stories;  their  values  would  also  be  scaled  down  for  depre- 
ciation by  a  uniform  rule  made  upon  the  basis  of  age.  The  only 
factor  that  would  probably  not  be  the  same  for  both  nor  uniform 
in  its  application  might  be  the  allowance  for  upkeep  and  repairs. 
One  may  have  had  more  than  normal  repairs  made;  the  other, 
less  than  normal.  This  fact  could  then  be  taken  into  account  and 
thus  the  total  ground  for  discussion  will  have  been  reduced  to  a 
single  item. 

Land  and  buildings  or  other  improvements  are  valued  sepa- 
rately in  Springfield — ^a  method  which  general  experience  in 
assessing  is  tending  strongly  to  approve. 

According  to  the  state  law,  property  valuations  for  taxation 
purp>oses  are  made  up  only  once  in  four  years,  except  in  cases  of 
new  buildings,  additions,  destructions  or  injuries  to  land  or  per- 
sonalty. Such  cases  where  unusual  changes  have  occurred,  how- 
ever, represent  a  very  small  part  of  all  property;  and  hence  the 
plan  followed  means  practically  no  changes  in  taxable  values  for 
periods  of  four  years  at  a  time.  This  is  contrary  to  the  best 
practice.  Obviously  the  cash  value  of  all  pieces  of  real  estate 
does  not  remain  uniform  through  so  long  a  time.  Some  will  in- 
crease in  value  while  others  may  decrease;  but  even  where  the 
general  movement  is  toward  higher  values  not  all  will  increase  in 
value  at  the  same  rate,  and  disproportions  in  taxation  are  sure 
to  arise;  for  the  property  rising  in  value  fastest  will  escape  some 
of  its  proper  tax  burden. 

Indeed,  instead  of  allowing  these  increments  in  land  values  to 
escape  taxation  for  parts  of  the  four-year  periods,  the  proposal  is 
now  being  made  from  time  to  time  in  many  cities  to  put  such  an 
additional  tax  on  land  as  would  claim  a  part,  at  least,  of  the  in- 
creased land  value  which  is  due  to  the  general  growth  of  the  com- 
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munity.  Such  taxes  have  been  in  operation  for  a  number  of  years 
in  several  European  countries,  and  a  half-dozen  or  more  American 
and  Canadian  cities  during  the  last  few  years  have  been  experi- 
menting along  lines  somewhat  similar.  The  results,  either  here 
or  abroad,  have  not  yet  been  sufficiently  clear  to  warrant  a  speci- 
fic recommendation  for  the  conditions  prevailing  in  Springfield. 
But  the  question  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  demand  its  careful 
consideration  in  the  not-distant  future.  In  the  mean  time,  real 
estate  valuations  by  competent  assessors  should  be  made  up 
annually  at  least,  instead  of  once  in  four  years. 

All  public  property  is  exempt;  also  that  privately  owned  but 
used  for  educational,  charitable,  or  religious  purposes.  Such  prop- 
erty was  listed  on  the  books,  but  no  valuations  given  to  it.  The 
records  on  this  point  should  be  made  complete,  for  it  is  important 
in  many  connections  to  know  the  value  of  publicly-owned  prop- 
erty, and  of  that  privately  owned  but  used  for  public  purposes. 

Publicity  of  Assessments 

As  already  indicated,  another  means  of  securing  greater  equity 
of  assessments  is  found  in  full  publicity,  not  only  of  the  valuation 
figures,  but  of  the  various  assessing  methods  followed.  Practic- 
ally nothing  of  this  work  was  being  done  in  Springfield  and  San- 
gamon County  beyond  keeping  the  assessors'  books  open  to 
public  inspection. 

A  very  effective  method  of  giving  publicity  to  tax  valuations 
is  that  followed  by  the  department  of  taxes  and  assessments  in 
New  York  City,  which  each  year  publishes  an  elaborate  system 
of  large  maps,  nearly  150  in  all,  in  a  single  volume,  and  circulates 
it  in  the  city.  The  maps  show  the  front-foot  assessments  for 
every  block  in  the  city.  The  department  also  prints  other  de- 
scriptive matter  relating  to  the  administration  of  the  tax  laws. 
Something  of  this  kind  is  recommended  for  Springfield  and  San- 
gamon County. 

Personal-Property  Assessments 

The  administration  of  the  personal-property  tax  in  Springfield 
and  Sangamon  County,  as  in  many  other  localities  in  this  country, 
was  extremely  unsatisfactory.    Real  estate,  as  already  seen,  was 
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DucRAM  2, — ^Section  of  One  op  the  Land  Value  Maps  Used  by  City 

Assessors  in  New  York  City  in  1917 

(Section  reproduced  in  exact  size  of  original) 

In  order  to  secure  publicity  to  its  tax  valuations,  the  department  of  taxes 
and  aflsessments  of  the  City  of  New  York  publishes  annually  a  volume  of  land 
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value  maps  showing  the  foot-front  valuations  for  all  parts  of  the  city.  In 
view  of  the  importance  of  full  publicity  as  a  means  of  securine  greater  equity 
of  assessments,  methods  similar  to  those  followed  in  New  York  are  recom* 
mended  for  Springfield 
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grossly  undervalued,  but  the  undervaluation  of  personalty  was 
still  worse.  Indeed,  a  great  proportion  escaped  assessment  en- 
tirely. This  was  particularly  true  of  intangible  personalty,  such 
as  stocks,  bonds,  mortgages,  and  the  like.  The  result  is  that  a 
small  number  of  property-owners  pay  the  personal-property  tax 
— property-owners  who  are  so  burdened  not  by  any  just  process 
of  selection,  but  because  they  are  honest  in  listing  their  holdings. 
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Diagram  3.— Section  of  Land  Valve  Map  in  County  Clerk's  Officb  in 

Springfield 

The  figures  show  foot-front  valuations  placed  upon  real  estate  for  purpose  of 
tax  assessment  in  1914.  The  map  is  on  file  in  the  county  clerk's  ofncc,  but  is 
not  published.  Its  reproduction  in  brief  pamphlet  form,  section  by  section, 
showing  the  )>ases  for  assessed  valuations  in  all  parts  of  the  city,  would  be  a 
very  desirable  step  in  the  direction  of  full  publicity  in  tax  matters 


because  they  are  small  investors  with  but  little  opportunity  to 
place  their  funds  in  untaxal  districts  outside  the  state,  or  because 
they  are  corporations  whose  l)ooks  are  open  to  inspHJCtion.  In 
other  words,  the  operation  of  this  tax  favors  the  perjurer  at  the 
expense  of  the  conscientious,  and  makes  false  swearing  more  or 
less  an  accepted  custom;  it  is  certain  in  its  application  to  trust 
estates  and  the  like,  which  are  matters  of  public  record,  falling 
very  generally  upon  widows  and  children  who  have  small  funds 
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left  them ;  it  falls  heavily  upon  corporations  whose  business  trans- 
actions are  also  matters  of  public  record ;  and  it  is  a  tax  which 
the  well-to-do  and  resourceful  can  usually  find  a  way  of  escaping, 
while  the  smaller  investor  is  caught  by  it.  And  of  course  when 
a  large  proportion  of  the  investors  in  one  way  or  another  manage 
to  dodge  the  tax,  the  others  who  pay  are  then  disproportionately 
burdened. 

Experience  throughout  this  country  indicates  the  impossibility 
of  taxing  personal  property,  especially  intangible  personalty,  at 
the  same  rates  as  those  applied  to  real  estate.  The  alternative 
which  is  meeting  with  considerable  approval  is  the  laying  of  a 
more  moderate  tax  on  personal  property,  say  a  tax  at  about  one- 
fourth  or  one-fifth  of  the  rate  applied  to  realty.  The  experience 
of  Pennsylvania  with  such  a  tax  on  intangible  personalty  is  prov- 
ing satisfactory.  Further,  the  centralization  of  the  assessment 
work,  with  a  more  expert  assessing  staff,  already  recommended, 
should  also  help  the  situation.* 

Levy  of  Taxes 

In  levying  the  annual  taxes  the  first  step  is  the  determination 
of  the  amount  of  money  needed  for  public  purposes.  For  state 
purposes,  including  the  state  school  tax,  the  amount  and  rates  to 
be  applied  are  made  up  by  the  state  authorities.  In  the  case  of 
local  taxes,  the  amounts  needed  are  certified  to  the  county  clerk 
each  year  by  the  various  county,  township,  district,  and  city 

*  A  constitutional  amendment  permitting  changes  in  the  present  tax  laws, 
among  them  a  provision  for  the  assessment  of  intangible  personal  property  at 
a  lower  rate  than  other  forms  of  property,  was  submitted  to  the  voters  in  No- 
vember, 19 1 6.  Out  of  a  total  of  1,343,381  votes  cast  by  men  (women  not  being 
permitted  to  vote  on  this  question),  the  number  voting  "yes"  was  656,298, 
and  the  number  voting  "  no  "  was  295,782.  The  number  of  votes  cast  for  mem- 
bers of  the  General  Assembly  (the  "legislative  vote")  was  1,269,331.  Thus 
while  the  sentiment  among  those  voting  on  the  tax  amendment  was  over- 
whelmingly in  favor  of  granting  permission  to  change  the  present  laws,  the 
total  number  so  voting  did  not  constitute  a  majority  of  all  votes  cast.  It  did 
constitute  a  majority,  however,  of  the  "legislative  vote"  cast. 

A  controversy  immediately  arose  as  to  whether  or  not  the  amendment  was 
carried,  and  a  State  Canvassing  Board  was  appointed  to  decide.  Its  decision 
was  in  favor  of  the  supporters  of  the  amendment.  Application  was  then  made 
to  the  Circuit  Court  of  Sangamon  County  for  a  writ  certiorari  to  review  the 
findings  of  the  State  Canvassing  Board.  As  this  report  goes  to  press  the  ques- 
tion has  not  been  settled  finally. 
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boards.    With  the  assessed  valuations  as  a  basis,  the  county  clerk 
then  makes  up  the  rates  to  be  levied. 

The  total  tax  rate  levied  in  Springfield,  including  state,  county, 
school  district,  park  district,  township,  and  all  city  purposes  dur- 
ing the  last  fifteen  years  has  ranged  from  $4.31  per  $1,000  of 
assessed  valuation,  in  1903,  to  $7.66  in  1916.  The  rates  in  detail 
for  the  fifteen  years  are  shown  in  Table  4. 


TABLE  4. — TAX  RATES  LEVIED  IN  THE  CITY  OF  SPRINGFIELD  DUR- 
ING THE  FOURTEEN  YEARS  FROM   I903  TO  I916,  INCLUSIVE 


Rates  per  $100  of  Taxable  Valuation 

County, 

City,  in- 

including 

cluding 

School, 

Park,  in- 

Town, 

Street 

Year 

State 

bonds 

bonds 

including 

cluding 

including 

and 

Total 

and 
interest 

and 
interest 

building 

bonds 

bonds 

bridge 

1903 

.32 

.56 

1.69 

1. 41 

.23 

.10 

•  • 

4.31 

1904 

.33 

.63 

1.56 

1.46 

.24 

.10 

•   ■ 

4.32 

1905 

.30 

.61 

1.53 

1.56 

.32 

.10 

•  • 

4.42 

1906 

.30 

.55 

1.71 

1.50 

.40 

.10 

•  • 

4.56 

1907 

.30 

.60 

1.56 

1.62 

.40 

.10 

•   • 

4.58 

1908 

•30 

.60 

1.59 

1.62 

.42 

.27 

•   • 

4.80 

1909 

.35 

.65 

1.62 

1.73 

.44 

.19 

•  • 

4.98 

1910 

.30 

.62 

1.62 

1.95 

.53 

.25 

•  • 

5.27 

1911 

.35 

.59 

1. 61 

1.80 

.44 

.09 

•   * 

4.88 

1912 

.38 

.53 

1.64 

2.13 

.46 

.05 

.12 

5.31 

1913 

.70 

.77 

1.70 

1.95 

.63 

.09 

.33 

6.17 

1914 

.48 

.69 

1.63 

2.25 

.63 

.10 

.36 

6.14 

1915 

.55 

.80 

1.72 

2.52 

.68 

.08 

.36 

6.71 

1916 

.80 

.80 

1.95 

3.00 

.71 

.04 

.36 

7.66 

Tax  rates  taken  alone  are  not  necessarily  significant;  the  ratio 
between  assessed  valuations  and  market  values  has  an  important 
bearing,  as  well  as  the  character  of  the  public  service  provided 
for  the  funds  taken.  The  rates  in  Springfield  would  be  extra- 
ordinarily high  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  taxable  valuations 
represent  only  a  fifth,  probably  less,  of  actual  property  values. 
The  real  rate  is  thus  reduced  to  about  $1.50  or  less  for  each  $100 
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of  market  value — ^a  rate  that  is  not  high  in  comparison  with  rates 
alone  in  other  similar  localities.* 

As  to  a  comparison  of  the  values  returned  to  the  public  in  terms 
of  public  service  for  the  funds  supplied,  there  are  not  sufficient 
data  available  in  other  cities  to  make  such  comparison  significant. 
The  reader  may  form  some  opinion  for  himself  of  the  service  ren- 
dered, however,  by  a  reference  to  all  the  Springfield  survey  re- 
ports, wherein  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  evaluate  the  efH- 
ciency  of  the  many  types  of  public  work.  He  will  find  many  ex- 
cellencies, and  also  many  serious  deficiencies — deficiencies  which 
in  large  part  can  be  remedied  without  great  additional  tax  bur- 
dens. Many  opportunities  for  economy  will  also  be  found.  It 
would  appear,  then,  that,  although  Springfield  has  a  reasonably 
low  tax  rate  at  present,  all  things  considered,  there  are  neverthe- 
less numerous  outstanding  opportunities  for  making  the  rate  less 
burdensome  by  giving  a  greater  return  through  service  which  the 
tax  money  purchases. 

When  the  time  comes  to  assess  a  higher  proportion  of  the  mar- 
ket value  of  property  than  is  now  the  case,  the  city  and  county 
will  experience  a  very  desirable  change  in  the  nominal  tax  rates. 
Barring  other  influences,  as  assessments  are  increased,  rates  will 
automatically  decrease.  The  decrease  will  make  jthe  local  tax 
rates  comparable  on  more  favorable  terms  with  those  in  other 
cities,  since  at  present  the  Springfield  factor  of  undervaluation 
cannot  be  accurately  estimated  and  properly  discounted. 

Collection  of  Taxes 

Taxes  are  due  and  payable  without  penalty  up  to  May  i  of 
each  year.  After  that  date,  i  per  cent  per  month,  or  fraction 
thereof,  is  added  to  the  tax  bill.  Outside  of  Springfield,  taxes 
are  collected  by  town  collectors,  one  for  each  township,  up  to  a 
certain  date;  after  that,  by  the  county  treasurer.  In  Springfield 
(Capital  Township)  all  taxes  are  collected  by  the  county  treas- 
urer. 

^  Before  1909  the  law  stipulated  that  assessed  valuations  should  be  one- 
fifth  of  market  value;  beginning  with  1909  the  law  required  assessments  to  be 
increased  to  one-third  of  actual  value.  The  indications  are  that  assessments 
are  still  as  low  as  one-fifth  of  true  values. 
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State  and  county  taxes  collected  by  township  collectors  are 
paid  over  to  the  county  treasurer.  All  other  taxes  collected  in  the 
townships  are  paid  to  the  proper  township  official ;  that  is,  school 
taxes  are  paid  over  to  the  proper  school  officers,  etc.  The 
total  amount  coming  into  the  county  treasury  has  run  between 
$850,000  and  $1,110,000  during  the  last  few  years. 

Taxes  in  Springfield  are  collected  remarkably  well.  Practically 
all  real-property  taxes  are  collected.  This  is  due  to  prompt  and 
well-managed  tax  sales,  for  which  the  county  treasurer  is  to  be 
commended.  Personal  property  taxes  are  more  difficult  to  col- 
lect; still,  the  record  of  collections  is  very  good  indeed.  In  1914, 
out  of  a  total  personal-property  tax  levy  of  $75,600  all  but  about 
$1,900,  or  about  2.5  per  cent,  was  collected.  In  1915  the  amount 
uncollected  was  only  2.2  per  cent.  Much  of  this  delinquency  is 
undoubtedly  due  to  the  fact  that  many  persons  who  are  assessed 
in  the  city  on  April  i  move  elsewhere  before  the  tax  is  payable 
some  ten  months  later. 

The  township  collectors  outside  Springfield  are  not  able  to  col- 
lect so  large  a  proportion  of  the  total  levy.  Since  the  county 
treasurer  must  then  collect  the  large  remainder  for  the  township, 
it  has  been  recommended  in  previous  reports,  with  which  we  are 
in  agreement^  that  the  township  collectors  be  abolished  and  that  the 
work  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  county  treasurer.  For  the  conven- 
ience of  rural  tax  payers,  the  county  collector  could  have  his 
deputies  sit  in  the  various  townships  on  certain  days  advertised 
in  advance.  Such  a  plan  would  centralize  the  collecting  work  in 
the  interest  of  economy  and  efficiency. 

Transfer  of  Tax  Funds 

The  law  requires  that  collections  of  tax  moneys  made  by  the 
county  treasurer  on  behalf  of  the  city  should  be  paid  over  to  the 
city  every  ten  days.  At  the  time  of  our  field  work,  these  collec- 
tions were  being  made  every  ten  days,  but  not  all  of  the  moneys 
received  were  being  paid  over.  Neither  were  the  books  kept  so 
that  the  city  balances  could  be  readily  ascertained;  and  only 
after  considerable  computation  could  conservative  approxima- 
tions of  the  balances  retained  be  arrived  at.  They  are  presented 
in  detail  in  Table  5,  where  it  is  seen  that  the  treasurer  during  the 
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five  months'  period  taken  was  holding  from  $5,140  to  $72,795 
which  should  have  been  turned  over  to  the  city.  The  money  be- 
longed to  the  city  and  every  cent  of  it  should  have  been  trans- 
ferred every  ten  days  as  the  law  required.  This  is  particularly 
desirable  since  interest  was  not  being  paid  by  the  banks  on  county 
balances,  but  was  being  paid  on  the  bank  balances  belonging  to 
the  city. 


TABLE  5. — ^APPROXIMATE  BALANCE  OF  CITY  FUNDS  RETAINED  BY 

THE  COUNTY  TREASURER  ON  DATES  SPECIFIED,  AFTER  PARTIAL 

TRANSFER  OF  FUNDS  TO  THE  CITY  TREASURER  WAS  MADE 


Date  of  payment  to  city  treasurer 

Approximate  balance  held  and  due 

the  city  on  dates  specified,  after 

partial  transfer  of  funds 

January  20 — 1014 

$  7.750 

9.075 
17,160 

21,215 

42.035 
66.635 

42.790 
54.340 
61,030 

72.795 
52.325 
35,470 
19,265 

13,430 

12,895 

11.125 

5.140 

February  7 

February  18 

February  27 

March  9 

March  10 

March  28 

April8 

April  18 

April  28 

\fay  8 

May  18 

May  28 

June  5 

June  IS 

June  25 

July  6 

Average 

$32,028 

Moreover,  during  the  period  when  these  balances  were  being 
held  the  city  was  compelled  to  borrow  money  at  5  per  cent  in- 
terest. Had  this  money  belonging  to  the  city  been  promptly  paid 
over,  interest  to  the  amount  of  nearly  $700  could  have  been  saved, 
and  the  certificates  drawing  5  per  cent  interest  could  have  been 
promptly  retired,  as  was  to  be  expected.  The  same  situation  was 
pointed  out  in  the  school  report,  where  it  was  shown  that  about 
$50,000  belonging  to  the  board  of  education  was  being  retained 
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by  the  county  treasurer.  Similarly  the  funds  of  the  park  board 
were  being  only  partially  paid  over. 

Further,  the  county  treasurer  collects  the  delinquent  special- 
assessment  accounts  of  the  city.  During  the  year  of  the  survey 
these  totaled  $36,341.99  and  were  not  being  paid  over  until  Sep- 
tember 22,  although  most  of  this  sum  had  been  collected  as  early 
as  June  15. 

The  total  of  all  these  funds  held  back  ran  into  large  figures. 
Their  retention  did  not  benefit  the  county  because  no  interest 
was  being  paid  it  on  funds  the  county  treasurer  had  in  his  posses- 
sion as  tax  collector.  The  treasurer  was  following  a  custom  of 
years'  standing  which  deserves  severe  condemnation. 

Safe  Custody  of  Funds 

The  county  treasurer  was  working  under  a  law  which  should 
be  changed.  Under  it  he  is  absolutely  responsible  for  the  safety 
of  the  money  in  his  control.  In  theory  at  least,  the  failure  of  a 
bank  where  the  money  is  deposited  would  not  relieve  him  of 
responsibility,  but  would  ordinarily  throw  him  into  bankruptcy. 
He  is  required  to  give  a  very  large  bond  as  county  collector;  in 
1915  it  was  for  $773,000.  After  the  bond  is  once  given,  he  can 
keep  county  money  in  a  stocking  if  he  chooses;  there  is  no  pro* 
vision  for  a  designation  of  depositories  where  he  may  deposit  and 
be  relieved  of  responsibility.  If  such  depositories  were  named, 
these  institutions  could  then  be  required  to  give  security  for  their 
deposits;  and  they  at  the  same  time  should  be  made  to  pay 
interest  at  between  2  and  3  per  cent  on  the  daily  balances.  This 
is  exactly  what  the  city  is  doing  and  a  similar  course  would  save 
the  county  a  large  sum. 

The  treasurer  also  has  the  custody  of  certain  special  funds  and 
state  moneys.  While  these  are  being  held,  they  should  earn 
interest  which  should  go  to  the  county  or  to  the  funds  themselves. 

Collection  Fees 

Fees  for  the  transcribing  of  assessment  books  and  for  the  col- 
lection of  taxes  are  charged  to  the  state,  the  school  district,  the 
city,  the  park  board,  and  other  taxing  bodies  for  whom  the 
county  clerk  and  county  treasurer  act.    These  fees  are  not  re- 
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tained  by  the  clerk  or  treasurer  personally,  who  receive  regular 
salaries,  but  very  properly  are  paid  into  the  county  treasury. 
There  are  indications,  however,  that  the  fees  charged  are  not  well 
adjusted  to  cover  the  actual  cost  of  the  work  done.  The  matter 
should,  sooner  or  later,  be  adjusted  through  the  keeping  of  records 
which  show  the  amount  of  time  the  clerical  forces  have  taken  for 
the  taxation  work. 

One  feature  of  the  law  relating  to  fees  is  absurd.  If  owners  of 
city  property  (i.  e.,  of  property  located  in  Capital  Township)  pay 
their  taxes  before  March  25 — that  is,  during  the  period  when  the 
county  treasurer  is  acting  as  township  or  city  collector — the  city 
is  charged  a  collection  fee  of  2  per  cent.  But,  if  property-owners 
wait  until  April  to  pay,  then  the  county  treasurer,  who  is  still 
collector,  but  now  acting  as  a  county  officer,  is  authorized  at  this 
later  date  to  charge  a  fee  of  only  i  per  cent.  Obviously  the  fee 
should  be  uniform — ^at  least  at  this  stage  of  the  collecting  pro- 
cedure. 

Revenue  from  City  Licenses 

According  to  the  auditor's  report  for  19 14,  between  28  and  30 
per  cent  of  the  revenue  of  the  city  was  obtained  from  licenses. 
This  included  license  fees  collected  from  retail  and  wholesale 
liquor  dealers,  proprietors  of  billiard  halls,  bowling  alleys,  dance 
halls,  shooting  galleries,  livery  stables,  theaters  and  moving  pic- 
ture shows,  hotels,  restaurants,  and  retail  and  wholesale  meat 
dealers;  also,  from  hucksters,  electricians,  milk  peddlers,  oil 
peddlers,  and  a  number  of  others.  About  90  per  cent  of  the  li- 
cense revenue,  however,  or  over  26  per  cent  of  the  total  city 
revenue,  came  from  retail  liquor  licenses  alone.  This  obviously, 
to  the  harm  of  clear  thinking,  injects  a  revenue  issue  into  the  wet- 
and-dry  question.  Moreover,  with  so  large  a  part  of  the  revenue 
of  the  city  coming  from  this  one  quarter,  the  local  saloon  question 
cannot  be  adequately  dealt  with  alone,  but  hand  in  hand  with 
its  treatment  must  go  a  careful  consideration  of  the  related  prob- 
lems of  municipal  administration.  Some  other  form  of  regulation 
of  the  saloon  business  than  by  means  of  licenses  or  taxes  which 
are  bound  to  fall  disproportionately  upon  the  community  should 
be  adopted,  and  the  necessary  increase  in  city  revenues  should  be 
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taken  care  of  by  general  taxation.  To  carry  this  recommendation 
out  in  full,  however,  attention  will  need  to  be  given  to  most  of  the 
phases  of  local  taxation  already  discussed  in  this  report — ^particu- 
larly to  the  laws  which  now  sanction  the  undervaluation  of  taxa- 
ble property. 

Summary 

Of  the  $400,000  of  corporate  revenue  of  the  city  in  recent  years, 
city  taxes  brought  in  about  $270,000;  and  retail  liquor  licenses, 
about  $110,000;  together  they  made  up  all  but  about  4  per  cent 
of  the  total. 

Nearly  three-fourths  of  the  city  taxes  came  from  real  estate 
assessments;   personal  property  paid  most  of  the  remainder. 

Real  estate  is  grossly  underassessed  in  both  Springfield  and 
Sangamon  County,  The  law  recognizes  this  undervaluation  ten- 
dency by  providing  that  taxable  values  shall  represent  one-third 
of  the  market  value.  Present  taxable  values,  however,  are  as  low 
as  one-fifth  of  the  true  value;  perhaps  lower.  The  practice  is 
without  sanction  among  authorities  on  taxation;  taxable  values 
should  be  put  as  near  to  market  value  as  possible,  at  least  at  90 
per  cent. 

Sangamon  County  has  26  local  assessing  officers  in  addition 
to  the  assessing  officers  for  Springfield.  Their  terms  of  office  are 
usually  short,  and  for  the  most  part  they  possess  no  special  apti- 
tude for  tax  work.  A  county  assessor,  with  provision  for  deputies, 
to  assist,  is  recommended,  as  well  as  a  reorganization  of  the  county 
board  of  tax-review  in  order  to  allow  for  the  inclusion  of  one  of 
the  county  tax  officers  among  the  membership.  The  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  state  board  of  equalization,  to  be  made  up  of  trained 
individuals  giving  their  full  time,  is  also  needed  in  the  interest 
of  better  local  tax-administration. 

A  step  forward  was  taken  a  few  years  ago  when  the  city 
adopted  a  fixed  and  mathematical  method  for  computing  land  and 
building  values.  The  rules,  however,  will  produce  better  results 
when  applied  to  land  if  used  as  guides  rather  than  as  absolute 
determinants.  The  details  of  the  system  should  also  be  given 
greater  publicity.  A  more  consistent  following  of  the  rules  for 
assessing  buildings  is  needed. 
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Land  and  buildings  are  assessed  separately,  a  practice  that  is 
very  generally  approved;  but  the  valuations  are  made  only  once 
in  four  years.  This  procedure  should  give  place  to  valuations 
made  annually  by  competent  assessors.  The  assessment  figures, 
moreover,  should  receive  more  publicity,  the  printing  of  maps 
showing  front-foot  valuations  being  recommended. 

The  assessment  of  personal  property,  as  in  many  other  places, 
was  extremely  unsatisfactory  because  of  gross  undervaluations 
and  because  of  much  and  complete  dodging  of  the  tax.  It  falls 
disproportionately  heavy  upon  the  conscientious,  upon  corpora- 
tions whose  accounts  are  public,  and  upon  small  investors  with 
few  resources  for  placing  their  money.  A  fairer  and  more  prac- 
tical method  would  be  to  levy  a  more  moderate  tax  on  personalty. 

Springfield's  nominal  tax  rate  is  high  because  of  the  under- 
valuation of  taxable  property ;  but  the  actual  rate  is  moderately 
low. 

A  very  high  proportion  of  the  taxes  levied  are  collected.  The 
numerous  township  collectors,  however,  do  not  gather  in  so  large 
a  percentage  of  their  quota  as  they  should.  Other  complaints 
against  the  township  collection  plan  have  been  registered  from 
time  to  time.  In  the  interest  of  greater  efficiency,  it  is  recom- 
mended that  the  county  treasurer,  with  sufficient  assistance, 
should  collect  ail  taxes  within  the  county. 

The  holding-back  by  the  county  treasurer  of  large  balances 
belonging  to  the  city,  school  district,  park  board,  and  other  gov- 
ernment bodies  on  dates  when  all  funds  should  have  been  trans- 
ferred is  thoroughly  condemned.  Correction  of  this  practice 
should  be  made  without  delay. 

The  law  holds  the  county  treasurer  responsible  for  public  funds 
under  his  control.  A  better  law  would  provide  for  the  naming  of 
banks  that  should  meet  certain  requirements  as  depositories  and 
that  should  pay  interest  to  the  county  on  the  funds  held  by  them. 

About  one-fourth  of  the  total  city  revenue  comes  from  retail 
liquor  licenses.  This  obviously  injects  an  undesirable  revenue 
issue  into  the  wet-and-dry  question.  Some  other  method  of  regu- 
lating the  saloon  business  is  desirable. 
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V 

THE  HANDLING  OF  THE  SPECIAL  FUNDS  OF   THE 

CITY 

Borrowing  for  Current  Purposes 

The  corporate  revenue  of  the  city,  as  stated  in  the  last  chapter, 
approximates  $400,000  annually,  the  bulk  of  this  coming  from 
the  general  property  tax.  This  money  is  raised  to  meet  a  pre- 
viously-estimated need;  and  each  year  the  total  sum  is  spent. 
Indeed,  the  city  funds  are  largely  disbursed  before  they  are  re- 
ceived; the  city  borrows  against  its  future  income  and  uses  the 
borrowed  funds  to  pay  current  expenses.  This  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  its  fiscal  year  ends  on  February  28,  while  the  funds 
available  through  taxation  for  the  expenses  of  these  twelve 
months  do  not  begin  to  be  payable  until  the  following  January, 
the  next  to  the  last  month  of  the  fiscal  year. 

For  example,  according  to  the  auditor's  report,  at  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  which  closed  on  February  28,  1914,  only  $20,700  of  the 
estimated  $271,885.76  of  taxes  then  due  had  been  paid  to  the 
city  treasurer.  Of  course  some  license  fees  were  paid  in  advance, 
but  nevertheless  on  March  i,  1914,  the  first  day  of  the  new  fiscal 
year,  the  city  was  borrowing  $245,000  from  the  banks  at  5  per 
cent  interest  because  of  this  unbusiness-like  arrangement.  These 
loans  made  in  anticipation  of  future  tax  funds  were  obtained 
through  the  issuance  to  the  banks  of  ''anticipation"  tax- war- 
rants bearing  5  per  cent  interest. 

In  addition,  the  city  borrows  on  certificates  of  indebtedness 
and  through  the  issuing  of  other  warrants,  usually  for  pay  rolls, 
which  warrants  are  assigned  to,  and  carried  by,  the  banks.  The 
amounts  borrowed  on  the  anticipation  tax-warrants  and  the  city 
funds  on  deposit  in  the  banks  on  the  first  of  each  month  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  February  28,  1914,  the  last  before  our  field 
work,  are  shown  in  Table  6. 
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TABLE    6. — ^AMOUNTS    OWED    ON    ANTICIPATION    TAX-WARRANTS, 

AND  CITY  FUNDS  ON  DEPOSIT  IN  BANKS,  ON  THE  FIRST  OF 

EACH  MONTH  DURING  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDING 

FEBRUARY  28,  I914.      SPRINGFIELD,  ILLINOIS 


Date 

Outstanding 
anticipation  tax- 
warrants 

Bank  balances 

• 

March  i,  loi^ 

139,000 
130,000 
147,000 
116,000 
116,000 
170,000 
191,000 
207,000 
227,000 
247,000 

250,000 
250,000 

$68,386.27 

87,022.30 

111,471.26 

75,025.67 
98,239.58 
68,344.68 
52,311.01 
97,262.09 
82,438.72 
67,908.29 

83.904-98 

88,724.77 

April  I,  IQI^ 

May  I.  101 '%. . .  .' 

June  I.  loi'^ 

July  I,  iQi^ 

•P **■/  *»  *^*o " 

Aueust  I.  loi'* 

September  i.  loi^ 

October  i.  loi'i 

November  1.  loi'^ 

December  i,  IQI'% 

January  i,  IQ14 

Febniary  i,  1014 

The  city  paid  $11,371.26  interest  on  these  anticipation  tax- 
warrants  during  the  year  ending  February  28,  1914;  but  it  re- 
ceived only  $3,740.70  interest  on  its  bank  deposits  during  the 
same  period.  The  rates  paid  in  both  cases  were  fair,  and  showed 
commendable  financing  on  the  part  of  the  public  officials.  The 
law  as  to  tax  payments,  however,  which  makes  such  a  large 
amount  of  borrowing  for  current  purposes,  is  responsible  for  a 
net  interest  cost  of  $7,000  to  $8,000  per  year.  While  this  is  an 
item  of  cost  chargeable  to  the  city,  it  may  not  in  the  long  run  be  a 
total  loss  to  the  tax  payers;  for  many,  doubtless,  can  use  their 
tax  money  profitably  during  the  months  when  the  city  is  borrow- 
ing in  anticipation  of  its  payment. 

In  another  way,  however,  there  is  a  direct  loss  through  this 
method  of  financing.  The  city  loses  all  discounts  for  cash  i>ay- 
ments;  and  bids  for  work  to  be  done  are  generally  higher  than 
they  would  otherwise  be,  because  there  is  no  certainty  of  prompt 
payments.  The  comptroller  estimated  the  loss  from  this  source 
at  from  $5,000  to  $10,000  per  year. 

On  first  thought  it  would  seem  that  the  daily  bank  balances 
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could,  and  should,  be  reduced,  and  that  the  money  should  be 
used  to  retire  anticipation  warrants.  Since  the  law  permits  the 
lending  of  money  from  one  fund  to  another,  the  balances  doubt- 
less can  be  reduced  somewhat,  but  not  to  the  extent  that  one 
might  expect.  The  balances  represent  many  amounts  of  smaller 
size  the  uses  of  which  are  partially  or  wholly  restricted.  Take, 
for  example,  the  first  balance,  $68,386.27,  shown  in  the  table. 
It  was  made  up  as  follows: 

Corporate  city  fund $3f579-25 

Library  fund 1,566.78 

Cemetery  fund 4,276.04 

Police  pension-fund 183.99 

Fire  pension-fund 861.76 

Election  fund 239.25 

Water  fund 21,737.06 

Special  assessment  fund 35,942.14 

Total $68,386.27 

The  corporate  city  fund,  or  the  working  balance  of  the  whole 
city  government,  $3,579.25,  was  already  too  low  for  current 
purposes.  Similarly  all  of  the  other  items,  except  the  last  two, 
the  water  fund  and  the  special  assessment  fund,  were  either  too 
small  for  working  purposes  already  or  were  too  small  to  be  of  any 
importance  in  making  transfers  to  reduce  city  interest  payments. 
And  as  to  the  water  fund,  $7,297.10  out  of  the  total  of  $21,737.01 
was  not  available  because  at  that  time  it  was  attached  legally  on 
a  very  old  claim  for  the  «ale  to  the  water  department  of  a  water- 
works pump  which  had  never  been  used.  Deducting  that  sum, 
the  remainder  of  about  $14,000  was  not  particularly  excessive 
for  working  purposes.  However,  some  of  the  balance  could 
probably  have  been  spared  temporarily,  particularly  at  a  time 
in  the  year  when  the  amount  ran  much  higher  than  on  the  date 
here  considered.  The  special  assessment  fund  consisted  of  about 
60  small  funds,  each  requiring  a  separate  ordinance  if  money  was 
to  be  borrowed  from  it.  The  total,  however,  was  usually  of  such 
size  as  to  make  the  saving  justify  the  work  it  would  cost.  A 
printed  form  might  be  prepared  for  use  in  passing  these  ordi- 
nances providing  for  the  temporary  use  by  the  city  of  these  special 
assessment  funds.     Whether  or  not  this  plan  is  approved,  the 
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fund  should  be  reduced  by  more  prompt  retirement  of  outstand- 
ing bonds. 

But  other  steps  need  to  be  taken  if  any  substantial  relief  is  to 
be  had  from  borrowing  to  pay  current  expenses.  One  step  is  to 
set  ahead  the  tax-assessment  dates  by  six  or  eight  months;  then 
collect  all  personalty  taxes  and  one-half  of  the  real  property 
taxes  from  six  to  eight  months  in  advance  of  the  present  collec- 
tion dates.  It  might  be  provided,  too,  that,  if  the  last  half  of 
the  real  property  tax  is  paid  when  the  first  half  is  due,  a  deduc- 
tion of  about  2  per  cent  on  this  last  half  would  be  allowed.  Fur- 
ther, the  last  half  of  the  real  property  taxes  might  be  collected 
six  months  after  the  first  half — tax  sales  to  follow  as  at  present — 
and  earlier  penalties  for  delinquency  in  payments  could  be  pro- 
vided. 

Such  a  plan  would  greatly  relieve  the  present  situation.  With 
an  efficient  collection  procedure,  it  has  been  found  that  the  plan 
of  collecting  taxes  at  two  periods  in  the  year  does  not  add  suffi- 
ciently to  collection  expenses  to  materially  reduce  the  savings 
otherwise  effected.  This  should  prove  to  be  true  in  Sangamon 
County,  as  the  county  treasurer's  force  was  not  being  much  in- 
creased at  tax-collection  periods. 

To  make  these  changes,  it  probably  would  be  necessary  to 
change  the  fiscal  years  of  counties  and  other  tax  districts,  and 
generally  to  revise  all  revenue  laws.  Such  a  revision  is  desirable 
in  any  event. 

City  Bonds 

In  addition  to  these  short-time  loans  on  anticipation  tax- 
warrants,  the  city  of  Springfield,  as  is  the  case  with  practically 
all  other  cities,  has  found  it  desirable  from  time  to  time  to  raise 
the  funds  to  meet  special  needs  by  issuing  long-time  bonds. 
The  total  of  such  bonds  outstanding  on  February  28,  1915,  is 
shown  in  Table  7.  The  total  of  $725,700  is  moderate,  particu- 
larly when  it  is  remembered  that  the  city  water  plant  alone  is 
valued  at  more  than  the  total  of  all  the  bonds  outstanding. 
Moreover,  the  total  is  probably  not  over  i  per  cent  of  the  actual 
value  of  assessable  real  and  personal  property  in  the  city. 
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TABLE    7. — OUTSTANDING   BONDS   OF   THE   CITY   OF   SPRINGFIELD, 

ILLINOIS,   ON  FEBRUARY  28,    I915 


Date  issued 

Date  due 

Rate  of 
interest 
in  per- 
cent- 
ages 

Original 

amount 

issued 

Amount 
retired 

Amount 
still  out* 
standins 

September  i,  1900 
September  i,  1901 
September  i,  1903 
September  i,  1905 
August        I,  1913 

September  i,  1920 
September  i,  1920 
September  i,  1923 
September  i,  1925 
August  I,  1918-28 

3K 

3M 

4 
4 
5^ 

$207,900 

294,600 

155.800 

128,000 

45,000 

S58.500 

47.000 

100 

•  • 

•  • 

$149,400 

247,600 

155.700 

128,000 

45.000 

Total 

$725,700 

^  These  are  "riot  bonds,"  issued  to  pay  judgments  obtained  against  the 
city  after  a  riot  during  which  considerable  property  belonging  to  Negro  citi- 
zens was' destroyed. 

Purposes  of  the  Bond  Issues 

It  would  be  interesting  and  important  to  know  how  the  present 
bonded  debt  was  incurred,  when  the  bonds  were  issued,  what 
they  were  issued  for,  and  how  many  have  been  retired.  Two 
auditing  firms  tried  to  obtain  some  such  data,  but  reported  that 
they  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  secure,  and  that  the 
information  certainly  could  not  be  had  without  long  investiga- 
tion. In  preparing  this  report,  this  question  was  also  gone  into 
and  the  same  conclusion  reached.  It  is  known  that  all  the  pres- 
ent bonds,  except  the  riot  issue,  were  put  out  to  refund  or  pay 
ofF  old  bonds,  which  themselves  were  refunding  bonds.  Issues 
amounting  to  $467,000  were  originally  put  out  for  water-works 
purposes  and  a  large  additional  issue  to  aid  the  railroads;  but 
what  part  of  the  issues  have  been  paid  is  not  known.  The  origi* 
nal  issue  of  water  bonds  was  made  up  as  follows: 

Issue  of  January  i,  1866,  20-year  bonds  amounting  to  Si97»ooo 
Issue  of  May  16,  1867,  20-year  bonds  amounting  to. .  250,000 
Issue  of  January  i,  1869,  5-year  bonds  amounting  to.       20,000 

Total ^467 ,000 

The  impression  among  all  whom  we  were  able  to  interview 
was  that  the  original  indebtedness  on  the  water  works  is  still 
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outstanding.    The  original  bonds  have  been  refunded  by  others, 
but  the  principal  amount  has  not  been  reduced. 

Sinking  Funds 

With  a  view  to  correcting  the  former  procedure  followed  in 
paying  off  bonds  and  in  order  to  put  the  matter  upon  a  more 
systematic  basis,  a  sinking-fund  ordinance  was  passed  on  April 
5>  1909,  which  appropriated  funds  for  the  retirement  of  city 
bonds  to  the  sum  of  $487,000,  as  shown  in  Table  8. 

The  outstanding  bonds  of  all  kinds  in  1915  were  seen  to  be 
$725,700.  Thus,  after  these  payments  provided  through  the 
sinking  fund  ordinance  are  all  made,  the  remaining  bonded  debt 
of  the  city,  according  to  the  best  estimates  available,  will  be 
about  $238,700.  If  no  more  bonds  are  issued  in  the  mean  time 
and  no  more  money  is  set  aside  annually  for  retirement,  the  city 
in  1925  will  again  have  to  refund  some  of  these  bonds.  The 
present  program,  however,  is  fairly  liberal,  since  the  bonds  are 
partly  the  debts  of  former  generations;  and  they  should  be  dis- 
tributed as  equitably  as  possible  over  the  present  and  future 
payers,  none  of  whom  have  enjoyed  any  special  benefits  from 
the  original  expenditures.  Springfield  is  to  be  congratulated  on 
having  this  definite  program  of  bond-retirement,  even  though  it 
does  not  go  so  far  as  it  should. 

TABLE  8. — SINKING  FUNDS  FOR  THE  RETIREMENT  OF  SPRINGFIELD 
BONDS  PROVIDED  FOR  BY  ORDINANCE  OF  APRIL  5,    I909 


Years 


From  1915  to  1920,  inclusive 

In  1921 

From  1922  to  1024  tax  for  riot  bonds 

By  special  tax  for  riot  bonds 

By  franchise  tax  on  Springfield  Consolidated  Rail 
road  Co.,  from  19 15  to  1924,  inclusive  (esti 
mated) 

Total 


Payments  to  be  made 


$30,000 

32,000 

34.000 

4,000 


Si  80,000 

32,000 

102,000 

28,000 


145,000 


1487,000 
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Management  of  Sinking  Funds 

The  law  provides  that  the  city  commissioners  "shall  have  the 
right  to  determine*'  the  kind  of  bonds  the  sinking  fund  shall 
purchase  and  the  maximum  price  to  be  paid.* 

At  the  time  of  the  survey,  the  sinking  funds  were  being  used  to 
retire  at  par  3>^-per-cent  bonds  due  in  1920  and  192 1,  although 
they  were  selling  at  about  96.  It  would  be  better  at  the  least  to 
retire  the  4-per-cent  bonds  due  in  1923  and  1925;  and  these  also 
should  be  bought  for  less  than  par  if  possible.  The  market  price 
may  be  something  different  now;  but  the  point  here  is  that  those 
bonds  should  be  retired  first  which  when  interest  rate  and  market 
price  are  taken  into  account  will  yield  the  city  the  greatest  saving. 
The  commissioners  should  advertise  for  offerings  of  both  3>^- 
per-cent  and  4-per-cent  bonds,  and  should  direct  the  retirement 
of  those  offered  at  the  best  values.  On  the  basis  of  1914  prices, 
this  would  save  from  $1200  to  $1600  annually  over  methods 
followed  previously. 

Another  saving  would  be  possible  if  the  county  treasurer  were 
to  pay  bond  moneys  over  to  the  state  auditor  on  the  date  re- 
quired by  law.  The  law  stipulates  that  the  county  treasurer 
shall  so  transfer  on  April  15  and  July  I  all  amounts  collected  to 
date.  He  usually  paid  nothing  over  until  about  September  i. 
There  is  no  reason  why  bonds  should  not  be  bought  in  as  soon  as 
money  is  available.  It  is  not  necessary  to  wait  for  their  annual 
interest  date.  If  this  money  were  paid  over  according  to  the 
law's  requirements  and  bonds  were  immediately  retired,  a  saving, 
since  about  $30,000  in  bonds  are  retired  annually,  of  from  $300  to 
5400  a  year  would  be  possible. 

SrCKJESTIONS   ON    Bo>rDIX(;   PROCEOrRE 

The  annual  interest  alone  on  a  lx)nd  issue  of  $20,000  to  run  20 
years  at  4)2  per  cent,  if  set  aside  annually  and  the  interest  com- 
pounded at  4.^2  per  cent,  would  in  20  years  amount  to  over 
$28,0(X);  and  the  principal  of  $20,000  would  still  remain  unpaid. 
Because  in  paying  them  off  lK>nds  ultimately  call  for  large 
amounts  of  money  and  lx,»cause  cities  do  not  always  plan  to  pay 

•  Hurd's  Illinois  Statutes,  Sec.  8731  (Act  of  May  28,  1881). 
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the  principal  when  due,  the  issuing  of  bonds  should  be  regarded 
with  caution,  although  not  necessarily  with  disfavor.  If  some 
other  plan  of  raising  moneys  for  necessary  permanent  improve- 
ments can  be  found  which  spreads  the  burden  over  an  appro- 
priate number  of  tax  levies,  and  which  puts  no  undue  burden  on 
one  year,  bonds  are  not  advisable.  But  if  the  tax  levy  is  limited 
by  law  and  current  community  needs  will  suffer  if  building  and 
construction  are  paid  for  out  of  current  taxes,  bonds  should  be 
issued.  The  decision  to  issue  bonds  at  all  should  each  time  be 
made  only  after  the  various  factors  in  the  questions  are  fully 
considered.  And  when  the  decision  to  issue  has  been  made,  the 
important  question  of  method  will  still  remain.  In  this  connec- 
tion a  few  suggestions  are  offered : 

Bonds  should  be  made  serial  in  form;  that  is,  in  the  case  of  20- 
year  bonds,  one-twentieth  should  fall  due  and  be  paid  from  cur- 
rent taxes  each  year.  Only  the  later  issues  in  Springfield  are 
serials.  And  installments  should  not  fall  due  for  the  first  time 
only  at  the  end  of  three  or  four  years.  Benefits  accrue  at  once 
and  payments  should  go  with  them.  This  form  of  bond  is  safer, 
simpler,  and  cheaper  than  those  which  require  sinking  funds. 

The  bonds  should  all  be  retired  before  the  end  of  the  life  of  the 
improvement  for  which  they  were  issued ;  that  is,  fire  apparatus 
bonds  all  should  fall  due  within  eight  to  ten  years  after  issue. 
It  is  even  better  to  have  the  term  of  the  bonds  three-quarters  the 
life  of  the  improvement ;  for  near  the  end  repair  and  maintenance 
charges  are  usually  excessive.  There  appeared  to  be  no  good 
reason  why  none  of  the  serial  bonds  for  riot  judgments  issued  in 
1913  was  made  to  fall  due  before  1918. 

Every  precaution  should  be  taken  in  order  to  avoid  even  a 
shadow  upon  the  validity  of  a  bond.  Uncertainty  is  always 
costly  and  bonds  will  not  bring  a  good  price  if  a  point,  no  matter 
how  small  or  technical,  can  be  raised  against  them. 

It  will  pay  Springfield  in  increased  prices  for  its  bonds  to 
employ  some  nationally-recognized  attorney  who  is  a  bond  ex- 
pert to  approve  and  steer  each  issue  before  bids  are  asked  for. 
Experience  every  day  shows  that  bond-buyers  will  bid  more 
freely  and  offer  better  prices  for  bonds  whose  legality  has  been 
certified  by  a  recognized  authority  than  when  they  bid  upon 
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bonds  whose  validity  is  in  any  sense  uncertain.  The  cost  of  the 
expert  service  will  be  more  than  paid  for  by  the  increase  in 
prices  bid.  In  addition,  delays  are  obviated  and  no  second  elec- 
tions are  necessary.  This  is  the  accepted  custom  in  sections 
where  bonds  bring  higher  prices  than  in  Springfield. 

Bonds  should  be  issued  in  small  denominations  of  $50  or  $100 
and  up,  and  sold  locally  to  small  investors.  In  Topeka,  Kansas, 
and  in  other  cities  this  plan  has  been  followed  at  a  saving  to  the 
city  and  at  an  advantage  to  local  investors.  There,  for  example, 
a  small  printing  firm  invested  its  depreciation  fund  in  city 
bonds. 

The  proceeds  of  bond  issues  should  never  go  to  pay  current 
expenses  or  be  used  for  other  than  the  specific  purpose  for  which 
they  are  issued.  The  present  law  provides  for  this,  but  caution 
is  necessary  to  see  that  the  law  is  followed. 

When  the  constitution  is  changed  to  permit  it,  bonds  for  parks 
should  be  of  a  longer  term  than  20  years,  and  they  should  allow 
for  graded  annual  installments,  low  at  first,  and  the  amounts 
increasing  gradually.  This  method  should  also  apply  to  the 
financing  of  any  other  type  of  improvement  where  the  greatest 
benefits  will  accrue  25  to  40  years  hence,  and  where  immediate 
purchasing  should  be  encouraged  beyond  present  needs  because 
of  the  economy  by  buying  at  the  lower,  earlier  prices.  On  the 
other  hand,  some  improvements,  such  as  fire  apparatus,  are 
more  valuable  at  first  than  later;  and  there  the  case  is  reversed. 
Payment,  then,  should  be  larger  at  first  and  should  gradually 
diminish. 

Special  Assessment  Funds 

Special  assessments  are  special  taxes  assessed  for  such  public 
improvements  as  the  building  of  sewers,  the  laying  of  pavements, 
and  the  like.  The  idea  behind  the  assessments  is  that  the  benefits 
to  the  property-owners  are  such  that  they  should  pay  part  or  all 
of  the  cost  of  the  improvements.  When  the  city  pays  part,  it  is 
done  on  the  theory  that  a  general  city  benefit,  as  well  as  a  local 
benefit,  is  to  be  had.  In  paving  the  streets,  moreover,  where 
there  is  no  abutting  private  property  to  be  assessed,  the  court 
usually  assesses  the  city  20  per  cent  of  the  cost  on  the  basis  that 
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this  pays  for  street  and  alley  intersections.  The  proportions 
demanded  by  the  court  vary  in  the  different  states. 

Where  improvements  to  be  paid  for  by  special  £issessments  are 
to  be  made,  the  city  for  convenience  acts  as  the  agent  of  property- 
owners;  it  lets  the  contract,  supervises  the  work,  collects  the 
money  due,  and  pays  the  contractor. 

When  new  work  is  desired,  agitation  for  improvements  is 
usually  initiated  by  petition  of  the  owners  of  50  per  cent  of  the 
abutting  frontage,  although  the  board  of  local  improvements  in 
Springfield  may  initiate  the  movement  itself.  In  any  event  the 
board  makes  reconmiendations  to  the  city  commission,  which 
passes  upon  the  proposed  improvements;  and  after  a  rather 
technical  proceeding  in  which  the  court  finally  approves  the 
estimates  and  the  assessment  roll,  the  improvement  is  begun. 
The  Illinois  procedure  is  not  without  defects,  but  compares  well 
with  the  procedure  in  other  states. 

When  the  special  assessment  roll  is  completed,  property- 
owners  choose  between  paying  their  share  at  once  or  in  five 
equal  installments.  In  the  latter  case  the  city  continues  to  act 
as  agent,  and  pays  the  contractor  with  serial  bonds,  which  he 
usually  sells.  The  city  undertakes  to  pay  the  bonds  and  interest 
as  they  become  due  out  of  funds  collected  from  the  property- 
owners.  Collections  usually  fall  short  of  the  funds  expended; 
and  this  difference  the  city,  wisely  we  believe,  meets,  although  it 
is  not  obliged  to  do  so.  Otherwise  the  bonds  would  be  rated  at 
lower  values  because  of  uncertainty  in  regard  to  payment,  and 
contractors*  bids  would  all  be  made  higher  accordingly. 

During  the  year  ending  February  28,  1914,  the  shortage  or 
deficit  in  the  special  assessment  accounts  was  $2,488.11.  In 
1915  the  year's  deficit  was  $3,088.88.  That  is,  the  city  in  handl- 
ing these  funds  as  trustee  had  to  pay  such  additional  amounts 
over  its  own  proportion  of  the  improvement  cost.  These  losses 
to  the  city  came  about  in  a  number  of  ways. 

First,  special  assessment  collections  were  not  being  paid  over 
promptly  to  the  city  by  the  county  treasurer.  Overdue  assess- 
ments are  turned  over  to  him  for  collection  on  April  i.  Most  of 
them  are  collected  by  June  15,  since  the  tax  sales  then  begin;  yet 
during  the  year  before  the  survey  no  money,  as  has  been  indi- 
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cated,  was  paid  the  city  until  September  22,  when  $36,341.99 
was  transferred.  As  the  bonds  draw  interest  at  5  per  cent, 
theoretically  this  delay  caused  a  loss  of  from  $400  to  $500 — 
theoretically,  because  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  city  had  not  been 
retiring  its  bonds  promptly  enough  to  avail  itself  of  the  saving 
of  this  bond  interest.  But  it  could  have  saved  at  least  part  of  it, 
however,  since  bank  deposits  of  the  city  were  drawing  interest  at 
3  per  cent. 

The  law  requires  the  county  treasurer  to  transfer  these  funds 
every  ten  days,  a  plan  which  would  involve  considerable  un- 
necessary bookkeeping  if  he  made  a  detailed  accounting  with 
every  payment.  As  a  practical  solution  it  is  suggested  that  he 
make  payments  on  account  every  ten  days,  turning  over  the 
entire  balance  on  hand,  and  that  he  later  present  his  complete 
report  with  the  final  payment. 

Second,  even  after  the  funds  are  turned  over  to  the  city  by  the 
county  treasurer  there  is  a  further  loss  of  interest,  the  difference 
between  3  per  cent  received  on  bank  balances  and  5  per  cent  paid 
as  interest  on  bonds.  This  is  due  to  delay  in  the  retiring  of  bonds. 
Assessment  bonds  can  be  called  in  for  payment  in  two  ways:  the 
law  permits  the  bonds  to  be  called  in  by  lot  any  time  each  year 
after  advertisement  in  February,  and  the  bonds  themselves  pro- 
vide that  they  may  be  called  in  by  advertisement  each  year  on 
their  date  of  issuance.  The  city  has  availed  itself  of  neither  of 
these  provisions,  although  its  special  assessment  fund  during  1913 
showed  a  balance  on  the  first  of  each  month  of  from  $18,774.42 
to  $51,363.21.  The  problem  is  complicated,  however,  by  the 
fact  that  there  are  some  60  special  assessment  accounts,  each  of 
which  must  be  kept  separate  and  can  retire  only  its  own  bonds. 
Care  is  also  necessary  in  the  methods  used  in  calling  in  bonds, 
since  an  unfair  or  unpopular  procedure  would  reduce  the  selling 
price  when  the  city  has  bonds  to  dispose  of.  There  is  oppor- 
tunity, nevertheless,  to  save  a  considerable  sum  by  working  out  a 
program  of  more  prompt  retirement  of  these  assessment  bonds. 

Third,  nothing  additional  is  charged  property-owners  on  the 
overdue  collections  which  are  made  by  the  county  treasurer, 
although  by  law  he  retains  I  per  cent  of  such  money  collected  to 
pay  the  county  for  his  ser\'ices.     This  fee  is  thus  not  paid  by  the 
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property-owners  when  the  improvement  is  made,  but  is  borne 
by  the  city.  It  amounts  to  an  annual  loss  of  $250  to  $300.  A 
legal  provision  for  a  penalty  of  5  per  cent  to  be  charged  citizens 
on  all  payments  which  are  delayed  beyond  April  i  would  reduce 
the  amount  of  their  delinquency  and  hence  would  lower  this  cost 
in  fees. 

Finally,  the  law  allows  the  city  only  6  per  cent  of  the  cost  of 
the  improvement  to  cover  the  services  of  engineers,  and  of  the 
general  supervision  of  the  work.  In  the  case  of  sewer  construc- 
tion, this  does  not  cover  actual  cost,  and  hence  another  loss  on 
this  account.  The  way  is  through  a  change  in  the  legal  allow- 
ance. 

Summary 

Because  the  funds  raised  by  taxation  for  paying  the  expenses 
of  the  city  government  are  not  available  until  next  to  the  last 
month  of  the  fiscal  year  in  which  they  have  been  incurred,  the 
city  borrows  heavily  to  pay  for  a  large  part  of  its  current  work. 
These  loans  in  anticipation  of  tax  returns  bear  interest  at  5  per 
cent.  At  the  same  time  the  city  has  certain  funds  on  deposit 
in  the  banks  which  draw  3  per  cent  interest.  Both  of  these 
rates  are  fair  under  the  circumstances,  but  the  difference  between 
them,  which  is  a  loss  to  the  city,  should  be  saved  by  temporary 
use  by  the  city  of  parts  of  these  bank  balances.  Also  the  dates 
for  assessment  of  taxable  property  and  the  collection  of  taxes 
should  be  set  ahead  from  six  to  eight  months,  with  provision  for 
earlier  penalties  for  delinquency  in  pa3anents. 

The  total  city  bonds  outstanding  at  the  end  of  February,  1915, 
was  $725,700,  a  moderate  amount  in  view  of  the  value  of  the 
public  property  alone.  Very  little  was  known  as  to  how  this 
indebtedness  was  incurred,  the  bonds  now  outstanding  having 
been  issued  to  refund  earlier  issues  regarding  which  the  records 
are  incomplete.  The  bonds  for  the  purchase  of  the  water  works 
are  probably  still  unpaid. 

A  sinking  fund  ordinance  was  passed  in  1909  providing  for  the 
retirement  of  $487,000  of  outstanding  bonds  by  1925.  Although 
the  present  retirement  program  does  not  cover  the  total  bonded 
debt,  it  is  nevertheless  fairly  liberal. 
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The  city  commissioners  have  the  power  to  determine  the  kind 
of  bonds  to  be  purchased  by  the  sinking  funds  and  the  maximum 
prices  to  be  paid ;  but  they  were  not  using  this  power  to  the  full 
by  retiring  those  bonds  which  would  yield  the  largest  saving  to 
the  city.  Bond  moneys  collected  by  the  county  treasurer  were 
not  being  paid  over  to  the  state  auditor  on  the  dates  required  by 
law,  thus  preventing  a  further  saving  by  the  early  retirement  of 
city  bonds. 

Obligating  the  future  people  of  the  city  for  the  payment  of 
debts  made  in  the  present  is  a  matter  of  sufficient  importance 
to  call  for  careful  consideration  of  all  of  the  factors  involved,  and 
the  following  of  certain  principles  which  experience  has  approved : 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  issuing  of  bonds  in  serial  form;  pro- 
vision for  their  retirement  before  the  end  of  the  life  of  the  im- 
provement for  which  they  were  issued;  the  extra  safeguarding 
of  their  validity;  the  issuing  of  bonds  in  small  denominations 
for  local  purchase;  the  guarantee  that  they  will  not  be  used  to 
pay  current  city  expenses  or  for  other  purposes  than  those  for 
which  they  were  issued ;  and  the  like. 

In  the  levy,  collection,  and  general  handling  of  special  assess- 
ments, the  city  was  losing  from  $2,000  to  $3,000  per  year  over  and 
above  its  proportion  of  the  cost  of  the  improvement  undertaken. 
Most  or  all  of  this  loss  could  have  been  prevented  by  more  prompt 
payment  by  the  county  treasurer  of  assessment  funds  collected 
by  him  and  belonging  to  the  city;  by  the  more  prompt  retire- 
ment of  special  assessment  bonds  issued  to  cover  the  cost  of  im- 
provements; by  penalizing  delinquent  payers  of  assessments; 
and  by  paying  the  city  for  the  actual  cost  of  the  engineering  ser- 
vice which  it  provides  in  the  construction  of  sewers. 
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VI 

CERTAIN  PHASES  OF  SANGAMON  COUNTY  GOVERN- 

MENT 

Organization 

The  governing  body  in  Sangamon  County  is  the  county  board 
of  supervisors.  It  has  47  members,  one  from  each  of  the  26  town- 
ships and  21  from  Capital  Township  (coextensive  with  the  city 
of  Springfield).  The  work  of  the  board  is  done  very  largely 
through  some  15  or  20  standing  committees  dealing  with  such 
matters  as  asylums  and  hospitals,  claims,  the  court-house  and 
grounds,  finance,  the  jail  and  jail  accounts,  judiciary,  jury  and 
jury  lists,  mines  and  mining,  paupers  and  pauper  bills,  the  poor 
farm,  physicians*  claims,  printing,  roads  and  bridges,  smallpox, 
and  hard  roads.  In  addition  there  is  a  long  list  of  elective  officers 
c*hosen  to  render  certain  other  administrative  services  through 
the  agency  of  the  county. 

Long  Ballot 

The  list  of  elective  officers  with  their  terms  of  office  is  shown 
in  Table  9  on  page  134. 

With  several  candidates  running  on  different  tickets  for  each 
of  these  numerous  offices  the  ballot  is  obviously  long  and  confus- 
ing. It  presents  an  unfavorable  contrast  to  that  used  in  the 
city  election  where  the  names  of  only  the  candidates  for  the  five 
commissionerships  appear;  and  under  this  cumbersome  system 
the  centralization  of  responsibility  recognized  nowadays  as  neces- 
sary for  efficient  government  is  well  nigh  impossible. 

Instead  of  this  multiplicity  of  elective  offices  it  is  recommended 
that  the  government  of  the  county  be  put  under  a  small  com- 
mission of  three  or  five  members  elected  to  take  charge  of  certain 
definite  functions,  such  as  finance,  poor  relief,  hospitals,  and  so 
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forth.  This  comitiission  would  take  the  place  of  the  present 
county  board  of  supervisors;  and  township  government  should 
be  done  away  with.  All  the  administrative  officers  should  then 
be  appointed  by  the  commission,  or  preferably  by  its  president  or 
popularly-elected  chairman;  that  is,  the  county  clerk,  county 
treasurer,  sheriff,  state's  attorney  and  the  others,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  judges,  should  be  appointed,  and  should  be  respon- 
sible to  the  small  elective  commission  or  its  chairman.  A  staff  of 
experts  would  thus  be  developed. 

TABLE  9. — SELECTIVE  OFFICERS  WITH  THEIR  TERMS  OF  OFFICE  IN 

SANGAMON  COUNTY,  ILLINOIS 


Officers 


By  constitution 

County  judge^ 

State's  attorney* 

Sheriff! 

County  clerk' 

Coroner' 

Clerk  of  the  circuit  court* 

Treasurer' 

County  superintendent  of  schools' 

Recorder  of  deeds' 

Supervisor  (21  for  Capital  Township)' .  .  . 

Justices  of  the  peace  (Capital  Township)' 
By  state  law 

Probate  judge' 

Probate  clerk' 

County  surveyor' 

County  auditor' 


Term  of 

office  in 

years 


4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 

4 

2 

4 

4 
4 
4 
4 


'  Elected  in  the  same  year  as  the  state  superintendent  of  schools. 
'  Elected  in  the  same  year  as  the  governor  of  the  state  is  elected. 
'  One-half  elected  each  alternate  year. 

Whether  county  judges  should  be  elected  or  appointed  is  still 
a  question  upon  which  opinion  is  seriously  divided.  Until  the 
case  is  clearer,  the  present  method  of  selection  may  be  continued 
without  seriously  interfering  with  the  other  changes  recom- 
mended. In  any  case  the  court  officers  should  be  appointed  by 
the  court.  Constitutional  changes  will  be  necessary  to  effect 
these  improvements,  and  they  should  be  kept  in  mind  in  case  a 
new  constitutional  convention  should  soon  be  called — ^as  now 
seems  fairly  probable. 
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Another  improvement  would  be  the  adoption  of  a  non-partisan 
election  procedure  similar  to  that  followed  in  the  city.  Such 
matters  of  importance  in  national  politics  as  the  tariflf,  foreign 
relations,  and  certain  other  issues  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
kinds  of  persons  who  should  be  selected  to  administer  the  county 
government,  and  it  is  absurd  to  allow  questions  of  national 
politics  to  continue  to  be  important  factors  in  these  strictly  local 
elections. 

Civil  Service 

County  officers  are  not  subject  to  civil  service  regulations, 
although  these  regulations  are  needed  almost  as  much  in  the 
county  as  in  the  city.  Better  methods  of  selection  and  the  per- 
manency of  tenure,  under  proper  civil  service  regulations,  are 
much  more  likely  to  secure  well-qualified  public  servants  than 
are  the  methods  that  prevail  at  present.  The  use  of  the  civil 
service  regulations,  for  example,  in  selecting  members  of  the  tax- 
assessing  staflf,  where  training  and  experience  are  clearly  es- 
sential, would  be  particularly  desirable.  The  same  thing  is  true 
of  nearly  all  of  the  clerical  work  in  the  county  offices,  for  the 
books  are  not  readily  mastered  by  those  unfamiliar  with  them; 
and  it  was  noted  in  our  survey  that  only  the  older  employes  in 
point  of  service  were  at  all  familiar  with  the  law  and  procedure 
relating  to  their  offices.  Road-making  is  another  matter  re- 
quiring expert  knowledge,  and  is  a  type  of  work  in  which  the 
selection  of  persons  to  be  placed  in  charge  of  it  should  be  on  the 
basis  of  tests  of  merit. 

A  good  civil  service  law  should  be  drawn  up  and  adopted  as 
soon  as  the  other  necessary  legislative  changes  are  made.  Citi- 
zens will  then  find  that  the  problem  of  electing  the  right  men  to 
office  becomes  less  difficult,  since  whoever  is  elected  will  have  a 
trained  and  efficient  organization  and  staflf  for  the  continuance  of 
the  work  of  the  office. 

County  Budget 

Sangamon  County  has  no  real  budget.     As  a  makeshift,  in 
September  of  each  year  an  estimate  or  apportionment  of  funds 
needed  to  carry  on  the  county  work  is  made  up  as  a  basis  for  the 
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annual  tax  levy.  Until  recently  this  schedule  of  figures  has  been 
used  as  the  chief  guide  for  expenditures  during  the  year.  The 
tax  levy  made  up  in  this  way  for  the  county  for  the  year  begin- 
ning September  i,  1915,  is  given  in  Table  10. 

TABLE  10. — SCHEDULE  OF  FUNDS  NEEDED  IN  SANGAMON  COUNT%\ 

USED  AS  A  BASIS  FOR  THE  TAX  LEVY  FOR  THE  YEAR 

BEGINNING  SEPTEMBER    I,    I915 


Purpose  of  the  levy 


Board  of  review,  per  diem  clerk  hire  and  expenses . 

Circuit  court  juries 

Court  purposes 

County  court  juries 

Court  reporters 

Court  house  and  g^rounds,  maintenance  and  repairs 

County  officers,  fees 

Dieting  prisoners 

Elections 

("•rand  jury 

Interest  on  anticipated  warrants 

Jail,  support  and  maintenance.  .  

Paupers  and  pauper  claims 

Paupers,  smallpox 

Poor  farm,  support  and  maintenance 

Printinjj  and  stationery 

Relief  of  blind 

ProKite  court  juries 

Rotids 

Hriii>^e> 

Salaric*»,  county  officers  and  deputies 

SuptTviM>rH,  |H»r  diem  and  committee  serx'ice 

State  ai<i  to  roads 

MothcrN*  jK^HMon  fund  

IVteniiun  home 


Amount  of  lc\'>' 


53,500.00 
16,000.00 
15(000.00 

3,000.00 

4,000.00 
22,000.00 
50,000.00 
10,000.00 
12,000.00 

5,000.00 

3,000.00 
10,000.00 
40,000.00 

2,000.00 
30,000.00 
15,000.00 

3,000.00 
500.00 

5,000.00 
10,000.00 
28,000.00 

6,000.00 
17,100.00 
10,000.00 

4,000.00 


Total 


$303,100.00 


Within  the  last  few  vcars  the  first  effort  has  been  made  to 
>\\ii\\  county  appropriations  separately  from  this  tax-levy  sched- 
ule. Thi^  M'parate  MhtHlule  of  appropriations  subdivides  some 
of  the  items  and  also  makes  an  apfwrtionment  for  offices  main- 
tiiineil  by  ftns  rather  than  bv  tax  mone\*s.  The  latter  offices 
IwTvUtUiTV  ilitl  not  ap|H'ar  in  the  tax-levy  schedule  at  all.    This 
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is  a  Step  in  the  right  direction;  but  it  is  not  sufficient  to  provide 
an  adequate  budget  procedure.  The  method  followed  still  has 
many  of  the  weak  features  of  the  earlier  attempts  at  a  county 
budget.  It  fails  to  perform  the  real  functions  of  a  budget  for  a 
number  of  reasons,  among  them  the  following: 

First,  the  total  amount  of  the  schedule  of  estimated  funds 
needed,  even  when  made  up  finally,  is  not  based  upon,  nor  made 
to  conform  to,  the  actual,  or  even  accurately-estimated,  revenues 
which  are  expected  to  be  available.  In  1912,  for  instance,  this 
schedule  called  for  $250,000,  but  the  revenue  as  shown  by  the 
auditor's  report  for  that  year  was  $219,865.74. 

Second,  while  the  schedule  is  intended  as  a  guide  in  making 
expenditures  during  the  year,  it  is  not  actually  used  for  that 
purpose,  for  obviously,  if  it  had  been  followed  in  1912,  a  large 
deficit  would  have  resulted. 

Third,  the  schedule  is  improperly  classified  as  to  functions  or 
activities;  and  it  is  not  itemized  in  detail.  It  consists,  usually, 
of  about  25  items,  many  of  which  are  lump  sums,  such  as  "court 
house  and  grounds,  maintenance  and  repairs,  $22,000.00,**  "poor 
farm,  support  and  maintenance,  $30,000.00."  No  groupings  are 
made  which  would  indicate  the  nature  of  these  items,  such  as 
"personal  services"  or  "outlay  and  maintenance."  Some  such 
further  classification  is  essential  to  show  what  amounts  are  for 
current  operation,  what  for  permanent  improvement  and  repair, 
and  so  on. 

Fourth,  no  adequate  control  of  accounts  to  prevent  over- 
expenditures,  such  as  would  be  provided  in  a  ledger  specially 
arranged  for  the  handling  of  the  different  funds,  is  established ; 
and  no  record  of  liabilities  i^  kept.  Moreover,  the  cash  accounts 
do  not  strictly  follow  the  budget  allotments,  and  thus  it  is  very 
difficult  to  use  the  budget  to  compare  estimated  needs  and  actual 
expenditures. 

With  due  allowance  for  improvements  in  the  county-budget 
procedure  made  in  1915,  still  other  improvements  must  be  made 
before  a  modem  budget,  prepared  under  standard  classifications 
and  accompanied  by  proper  budget  accounting  and  control,  will 
be  had.  Such  a  budget  would  not  show  a  total  in  excess  of  esti- 
mated   revenues    from    all    sources,    and    would    cover    every 
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expenditure,  including  even  the  cost  of  offices  that  depend  upon 
fees  for  part  of  their  support.  The  items  would  be  controlled 
and  no  expenditures  made  nor  liability  legally  incurred  until 
the  auditor  had  vouched  for  the  fact  that  funds  were  available. 
Where  legal  difficulties  are  to  be  met  in  working  out  such  a 
budget,  the  law,  of  course,  ought  to  be  changed ;  but  until  then 
the  difficulties  may  be  obviated  by  preparing  an  informal  working 
budget,  which  would  be  a  great  improvement  over  the  present 
tax-levy  schedule. 


Some  Purposes  of  Budgets 

The  experience  of  many  cities  and  counties  elsewhere  shows 
that  the  adoption  of  standard  budgets  has  had  not  only  a  gen- 
erally useful  effect,  but  has  usually  been  the  means  of  saving 
public  funds.  Such,  of  course,  is  to  be  expected,  since  two  of 
the  main  objects  of  annual  budget-making  are:  first,  to  force 
each  administrative  official  to  formulate  in  advance  an  intelli- 
gent program  for  his  department,  and  by  afterwards  combining 
all  thus  made  to  co-ordinate  a  program  for  the  city  or  county  as  a 
whole;  and,  second,  by  separately  controlling  the  expenditures 
for  each  item  of  the  budget  to  prevent  annual  expenses  from 
exceeding  annual  revenues. 

And  modern  budget-making  procedures  are  aimed  at  still  other 
objectives.  Among  these  are  the  lessening  or  elimination  of 
"log-rolling"  during  the  year;  the  supplying  of  the  public  with 
a  means  by  which  it  can  intelligently  follow  and  participate  in 
the  expenditures  and  administration  of  the  government  for  the 
year;  the  furnishing  of  a  formula  >^hich  will  act  as  a  monthly 
guide  and  check  to  administrative  officers;  the  provision  of  a 
framework  around  which  a  proper  accounting  system  and  sys- 
tem of  reporting  on  public  work  can  be  developed;  and,  finally, 
the  furnishing  of  a  basis  by  which  comparisons  can  be  made  with 
other  cities  and  counties  using  standard  budgets,  and  by  which 
comparison  between  the  program  and  results  of  the  present  year 
with  prior  years  can  be  made.  The  desirability  of  developing 
the  Sangamon  County  budget  along  modern  lines  seems  obvious. 
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Suggested  Budget  Classification 

The  main  divisions  of  the  budget  suggested  for  Sangamon 
County  are  as  follows: 

General  County  Government 

Judicial 

Protection  of  Property  (County  Recorder) 

Education 

Highways 

Charities  and  Correction 
Each  of  these  main  divisions  should  then  be  subdivided  with 
a  heading  or  section  for  each  office  or  activity.     For  example, 
"general  county  government'*  would  be  subdivided  somewhat 
as  follows,  with  a  code  number  for  each  subdivision: 

General  County  Government 

1  Supervisors 

2  Auditor 

J  Treasurer 

4  Clerk 

5  Board  of  Review 

6  Other  Officers  or  Activities 

Then  under  each  office  or  activity  the  proposed  appropriations 
would  be  itemized  according  to  the  objects  of  the  expenditure, 
and  again  given  a  code  designation,  possibly  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet.  The  suggested  items  and  code  letters,  for  instance,  for 
supervisors,  follow: 

/     Supervisors 

a  to  b     Personal  services 
c  to  g     Services  other  than  personal 
h  to  n     Supplies 

o  to  s     Outlay  and  maintenance 
t  to  u     Debt  service 
V  to  z     Other  purposes 
Each  of  these  items  should  be  divided  into  subclasses,  as,  for 
example,  the  item  o  to  s,  outlay  and  maintenance, — thus: 
o  to  s    Outlay  and  maintenance 
o     Purchase  of  real  estate 
p    Erection  of  structures 
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q    Equipment  and  tools 

r     Materials  and  parts 

s     Repairs  by  contract  or  open  order 
These  groups  could  then  be  further  classified  to  advantage. 
To  illustrate,  q,  equipment  and  tools,  would  be  broken  up  into 
parts  as  follows: 

q        Equipment  and  tools 

q  I     Furniture  and  fittings 

q  2     Machinery 

q  3     Hand  tools 

q  4     Farm  and   garden   implements 

q  5  Etc. 
Each  item  or  group  of  items  would  have  its  code  letter  or 
number.  Then  ** furniture"  would  always  have  as  part  of  its 
code  number  the  letter  q  followed  by  the  figure  /.  If  the  furni- 
ture, for  instance,  is  for  the  clerk's  office,  its  code  number  will 
be  4  g  /;  if  for  the  supervisors',  J  q  i.  By  taking  all  the  items  of 
q  /,  the  total  of  furniture  and  fittings  to  be  purchased  for  the 
county  would  be  obtained.  All  items  with  the  numeral  j  pre- 
ceding the  code  letter  would  indicate  expenditures  of  the  treas- 
urer; and  so  on. 

Such  grouping  would  be  standard  and  would  enable  compari- 
sons with  other  standard  budgets.  By  totaling  the  "personal 
service"  items  for  the  whole  budget,  for  example,  one  could 
quickly  find  out  what  that  service  costs  the  county  as  a  whole 
and  to  what  extent  the  cost  is  larger  or  smaller  than  formerly. 

In  making  up  the  budget  it  is  not  desirable  nor  necessary  that 
the  less  important  and  more  detailed  estimates  be  considered 
more  than  of  advisory'  force;  the  administrative  officer  need  only 
Ix;  held  to  strict  compliance  with  the  larger  budget  totals.  This 
meets  the  very  practical  objection  that  such  an  official  must  be 
allowed  some  discretion;  but  it  compels  him  to  plan  ahead,  to 
have  reasons  for  deviations,  and  it  guides  him  in  keeping  within 
his  larger  totals.  Suggestions  regarding  budget  details  and  the 
steps  to  l)e  taken  in  formulating  the  budget  are  outlined  in  Ap- 
pendix A  on  pact's  149  and  150. 
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Accounting  System  Needed 

In  contrast  with  the  city's  method,  the  county  account-keep- 
ing was  very  deficient.  No  administrative  costs  nor  results  were 
shown  by  it,  and  no  comparisons  of  different  years  to  discover 
tendencies  in  the  county  work  were  possible.  Indee^,  except  for 
the  creation  of  the  office  of  auditor  at  the  end  of  1912,  which  has 
led  to  certain  improvements,  the  situation  in  the  main  had 
changed  very  little  from  what  it  was  in  1912  when  investigated 
by  O.  R.  Martin,  of  the  University  of  Illinois.  A  paragraph 
from  Mr.  Martin's  report  ran  as  follows: 

No  central  set  of  books  for  the  business  of  the  county  as  a  whole  is  to  be 
found  and  such  books  as  there  are  are  kept  on  the  single  entry  basis.  The 
county  treasiurer  has  a  cash  book,  a  duplicate  of  which  is  kept  in  the  office  of 
the  county  clerk.  This,  and  a  register  of  the  county  warrants  kept  in  the 
county  clerk's  office,  constitute  the  most  comprehensive  records,  but  they 
are  by  no  means  satisfactory  for  the  purpose  of  presenting,  in  a  complete 
manner,  the  financial  business  of  the  county.  Each  officer  keei>s  a  number 
of  records  and  accounts  which  relate  directly  to  the  work  of  his  office,  but 
these  are  nowhere  brought  together  to  show  their  relation.* 

One  great  weakness  in  the  present  situation,  and  an  obstacle 
to  a  more  unified  accounting  system,  is  the  fact  that  there  are  at 
least  two  different  fiscal  years  observed  in  the  county.  The 
fiscal  year  for  the  supervisors  begins  on  September  I,  while  that 
of  the  other  county  officers  begins  on  December  i.  The  super- 
visors take  office  in  April,  thus  introducing  another  complication 
into  the  situation,  and  in  fact  making  three  county  "years" 
observed  by  different  officers.  The  situation  is  still  further 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  the  fees  received  in  some  of  the 
offices  constitute  a  large  part  of  their  income.  The  county  clerk, 
circuit  clerk,  probate  clerk,  county  treasurer,  recorder,  and 
sheriff  pay  the  salaries  of  their  offices  and  office  expenses  out  of 
fees  received  for  services  rendered.  The  excess  of  fees  over  ex- 
penses IS  then  turned  over  to  the  county.  The  fees  of  the 
last  half-year  are  not  paid  to  the  county  treasurer  until  after 

*  From  a  statement  discussing  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  Sangamon 
and  Piatt  counties,  which  is  included  in  the  Report  of  the  Joint  Legislative 
Committee  of  the  47th  Illinois  General  Assembly,  page  185. 
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December  i ;  that  is,  not  until  after  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  of 
the  officers  who  have  collected  them.  Fees  of  the  last  half-year  in 
excess  of  expenses  then  show  on  the  treasurer's  accounts  for  the 
following  year;  and  so  it  becomes  difficult  to  prepare  an  annual 
statement  for  either  fiscal  year.  The  solution  would  be  to  have 
all  county  officials  use  the  same  fiscal  year;  and  to  have  these 
excess  fees  put  into  the  fiscal  year  in  which  they  were  collected, 
no  matter  when  they  are  turned  over  to  the  treasurer. 

Indeed,  other  changes  in  the  methods  of  handling  fees  would  be 
desirable.  For  it  is  seen  from  the  account  above  that  each  office 
conducts  a  little  independent  financial  system  of  its  own,  and 
that  its  total  receipts  and  expenditures  are  not  co-ordinated  with 
those  of  the  whole  budget,  nor  are  they  subject  to  sufficient  gen- 
eral county  control.  The  account-keeping  should  be  so  changed 
as  to  include  in  the  record  all  these  transactions  which  involve 
fees. 

The  county  auditor  has  been  preparing  annual  statements  of 
county  finances  beginning  with  the  year  which  closed  on  Novem- 
ber 30,  1 9 13.  The  examination  of  these  showed  them  to  be  as 
good  a  summing-up  of  the  accounts  as  was  possible  with  the 
accounting  system  in  its  present  condition.  At  best  it  is  very 
inadequate,  but  cannot  be  greatly  improved  until  the  county 
account-keeping  is  thoroughly  overhauled  and  reorganized. 

Purchasing  by  the  County  Auditor 

The  office  of  county  auditor  was  established  at  the  end  of  1912. 
Although  in  the  establishment  of  this  office  the  auditor  was 
given  but  limited  powers,  the  office  was  clearly  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.  His  duties  as  defined  by  the  law  are:  auditing  claims 
and  recommending  their  payment  or  rejection;  collecting  statis- 
tical information ;  the  approving  of  all  orders  for  supplies  before 
the  order  is  placed;  keeping  a  record  of  county  contracts;  and 
reporting  quarterly  all  fees  due  the  county  from  county  offices  and 
officers. 

He  also  does  some  purchasing  of  supplies.  The  great  differ- 
ences among  prices  paid  for  the  same  or  similar  commodities 
bought  by  different  county  officials  in  the  past  have  argued 
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forcibly  for  a  central  bureau  or  office,  such  as  the  auditor's, 
where  such  buying  can  receive  special  attention. 

The  purchasing  already  done  by  the  auditor  has  meant  con- 
siderable saving  to  the  county.  One  rough  estimate  has  fixed 
the  saving  at  $2000  a  year,  this  saving  having  been  made  on  only 
a  small  proportion  of  all  the  buying  done  for  the  county.  The 
custom  of  having  supervisors  and  others  make  purchases  without 
written  orders  has  to  a  large  extent  been  broken  up.  The  possi- 
bilities of  the  office  have  not,  however,  been  realized  by  the  public 
as  yet.  Until  some  of  the  handicaps  under  which  it  works, 
notably  the  poor  account-keeping  of  the  county,  are  removed  and 
until  more  power  over  inventories  of  county  officers,  over  the 
making  of  the  budget,  and  over  county  purchasing  is  given  the 
auditor,  the  greatest  usefulness  of  the  office  and  the  largest 
economies  that  can  be  effected  through  such  centralizing  of  pur- 
chasing will  not  be  realized. 

Payment  of  County  Claims 

The  methods  followed  in  paying  claims  against  the  county  are 
very  much  like  those  followed  in  the  city  and  are  open  to  the  same 
objection.  Bills  must  be  sworn  to,  signed  for  at  the  county 
clerk's  office,  and  countersigned  by  the  county  treasurer  before 
they  are  paid.  In  addition,  county  bills  are  paid  only  quarterly. 
The  practice  is  unbusiness-like,  and  as  soon  as  the  necessary 
amendments  to  the  law  are  obtained,  a  system  substantially  the 
same  as  that  suggested  for  the  city  of  Springfield  should  be  in- 
stalled.* 

County  Reports  and  Publicity 

Finally,  Sangamon  County  publishes  no  annual  reports  that 
are  in  such  form  as  to  give  citizens  any  clear  idea  of  the  county 
activities  of  the  year,  their  costs,  and  the  general  status  of  county 
matters.  Indeed,  except  for  the  auditor's  statement,  which  is 
limited  by  the  deficiencies  in  the  county  accounting  system, 
practically  no  reports  at  all  are  issued.  The  situation  urgently 
calls  for  a  change.  The  public  must  be  informed  upon  public 
matters.    The  issuance  of  readable  annual  reports,  with  the 

*  See  pages  39  and  30. 
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facts  explained  and  so  grouped  as  to  be  easily  understood,  is 
essential  to  the  intelligent  participation  of  the  public  in  their 
government,  and  is  necessary  if  officials  are  to  be  held  to  the  full 
performance  of  their  duties. 

Summary 

The  governing  bodies  in  Sangamon  County  are  the  board  of 
47  supervisors  and  a  large  number  of  elected  officers.  With 
several  candidates  running  for  most  of  the  offices,  the  ballot  is 
unwisely  long  and  confusing.  A  county  commission  of  three 
or  five  members  elected  to  take  charge  of  definite  functions  is 
recommended  in  place  of  the  board  of  supervisors.  Adminis- 
trative officers  should  then  be  appointed  by  the  commission. 
Another  advance  step  would  be  the  elimination  of  considerations 
of  national  politics  from  county  elections.  The  issues  are  local 
and  they  should  not  be  complicated  by  the  introduction  of  ques- 
tions having  no  local  bearings. 

County  officers  are  not  subject  to,  nor  protected  by,  civil  ser- 
vice regulations.  Such  regulations  are  needed  quite  as  much  as 
they  are  in  the  city.  A  good  civil  law  should  be  drawn  up  and 
adopted  as  soon  as  the  other  necessary  legislative  changes  can  be 
made. 

Sangamon  County  has  no  real  budget.  The  estimates,  which 
are  used  in  making  the  tax  levy,  lack  the  chief  essentials  of  a 
proper  budget.  Their  use  is  only  a  makeshift.  A  budget  pre- 
pared under  standard  classifications  and  accompanied  by  proper 
budget-accounting  and  control  that  would  cover  all  expenditures, 
including  those  of  offices  operated  on  a  fee  basis,  is  recommended. 
Legal  difficulties  which  may  need  to  be  worked  out  can  be  ob- 
viated in  the  mean  time  by  preparing  and  using  an  informal 
working  budget.  A  detailed  classification  for  the  county  budget 
is  suggested. 

The  account-keeping  of  the  county,  in  contrast  with  that  of  the 
city,  was  very  deficient.  One  cause  is  the  overlapping  of  the 
fiscal  years  used  by  different  county  officers.  The  account- 
keeping  needs  to  be  thoroughly  reorganized. 

The  county  auditor  has  been  doing  some  efficient  county  pur- 
chasing.    More  power  over  purchasing  should  be  given  to  him. 
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The  methods  used  in  paying  claims  against  the  county  are 
unbusiness-like;  a  system  like  that  suggested  for  the  city  is 
recommended. 

Sangamon  County  publishes  no  annual  reports  that  are  easily 
understood  by  the  public.  Readable,  well-classified  annual  re- 
ports are  recommended. 
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APPENDIX  A 

STEPS  SUGGESTED  FOR  THE  FORMULATION  OF  THE 

CITY  OR  COUNTY  BUDGET 

I  Each  department  and  office  should  prepare  estimates  of 

necessary  expenditure  for  the  coming  year.    The  sheet 
should  show  the  following: 

1  Personal  Services  Needed 

a  Officers:  (i)  title  of  office,  (2)  number  requested, 
(3)  time  of  employment,  (4)  salary,  (5)  total 

b  Employes:  (i)  nature  of  work,  (2)  number  re- 
quested, (3)  day's  work  needed,  (4)  wages,  (5) 
total 

2  Needs  Other  Than  Personal  Services 

a  Detail  of  article  or  contract  requested 

b  Number  requested 

c  Estimated  cost 

d  Outlay  and  maintenance 

e  Debt  service 

f  Total 

3  Last  Year's  Expenditures.  Statement  showing  out- 

lay for  each  purpose  indicated  in  i  and  2  above  for 
the  12  months  prior  to  the  new  budget  year 

4  Remarks.    Why  new  needs  are  different  from  services 

or  items  of  expenditure  in  the  previous  12  months. 
What  savings  or  better  results  will  ensue  if  requests 
are  granted,  etc. 

II  Each  list  of  expected  needs  should  go  to  commissioners  in 

charge  of  the  departments  concerned ;  the  commissioners 
by  conference  within  each  department  should  then  per- 
fect the  estimates  and  turn  them  over  to  the  comptroller. 
Ill  The  comptroller  should  tabulate  and  combine  the  lists  into 
a  first  tentative  draft,  including  his  own  suggestions.     He 
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should  also  prepare  a  schedule  of  estimated  revenues  for 
the  period.  He  should  include  on  his  tentative  budget  a 
copy  of  all  facts  shown  on  the  departmental  lists  of  needs 
and  estimates  of  costs,  plus  the  following: 

1  A  comparison  of  each  item  on  the  new  lists  with  similar 

items  on  the  adopted  budget  of  the  prior  year;  i.  e.» 
number  of  employes,  time  of  employment,  wages 
allowed,  total,  etc.,  from  the  last  budget 

2  Total  expenditure  for  each  item  (or  service)  for  each 

of  two  preceding  years 

3  Pertinent  suggestions  by  the  comptroller  on  all  facts 

and  items  shown  by  departmental  estimates,  with 
totals.  In  addition,  the  comptroller  should  leave 
blank  spaces  where  increases  or  decreases  can  be  filled 
in  by  the  commission  in  determining  the  final  budget ; 
i.  e.,  a  blank  for  each  fact  or  item,  such  as  number  of 
employes,  wages,  total,  etc. 

IV  The  commission,  with  the  clerical  assistance  of  the  comp- 

troller's oi!ice,  should  prepare  a  tentative  budget  (as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  first  tentative  draft).  Hearings 
should  then  be  given  to  officers  and  superintendents,  for 
their  information  will  supplement  that  of  the  commissioner 
in  charge. 

V  The  tentative  budget  should  then  be  published,  at  least  in 

summary,  and  at  least  two  public  hearings  should  be  pro- 
vided for  before  the  budget  is  adopted. 

VI  To  aid  in  intelligent  discussion,  items  which  will  make  up 

the  "working  budget*'  suggested  on  page  20  should  be 
separately  marked  and  tabulated. 
VII    After  taking  all  suggestions  made  by  department  officials 
and  by  the  public  into  consideration,   the  commission 
should  decide  upon  a  final  budget. 
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CONCLUSIONS  OF  SPECIAL  TAX  COMMISSION  OF  THE 

STATE  OF  ILLINOIS,  1910 

Chapter  XI  of  a  Report  on  the  Taxation  and  Revenue  System 
of  Illinois,  prepared  for  the  1910  Special  Tax  Commission  of  the 
State  of  Illinois  by  Professor  John  A.  Fairlie,  summarizes  the 
conclusions  of  the  Commission.  The  chapter  is  reproduced  here 
in  full — as  follows: 

I.  That  the  aggregate  assessed  valuation  of  property  for  purposes  of 
taxation  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  true  value  of  tangible  taxable  property 
in  the  state;  that  the  assessed  valuation  is  much  less  than  the  fractional 
part  of  true  value  provided  for  in  the  revenue  law;  and  that  the  inevitable 
result  of  such  \mdervaluations  is  not  only  an  unnecessary  increase  in  the 
nominal  tax  rate,  but  also  marked  inequalities  in  assessments  as  between 
different  classes  of  property  and  persons. 

3.  The  most  serious  difficulties  appear  in  the  assessment  of  intangible 
personal  property,  such  as  moneys  and  credits,  mortgages,  bonds  and  stocks. 
The  assessment  of  such  holdings  on  the  same  basis  as  tangible  property 
appears  to  be  impossible;  while,  if  possible,  the  result  would  be  highly  un- 
just and  inequitable.  The  experience  of  other  states  shows  that  special 
taxes  on  corporations,  and  on  mortgages  and  other  kinds  of  intangible  hold- 
ings are  more  equitable  and,  at  the  same  time,  more  successful  as  means  of 
raising  public  revenue. 

3.  Large  inequalities  are  also  evident  in  the  assessment  of  tangible  per- 
sonal property,  amoimting  practically  to  considerable  exemptions  at  the 
discretion  of  assessing  officers. 

4.  Even  in  regard  to  real  property,  there  are  considerable  under  valua- 
tions and  inequalities  in  the  basis  of  assessment. 

5.  Considerable  criticism  has  been  made  of  the  local  assessment  machin- 
ery in  counties  under  township  organization,  and  also  some  criticism  of  the 
county  boards  of  review.  Important  changes  should  be  made  in  the  local 
administration  of  the  revenue  laws  so  as  to  secure  more  expert  and  more 
responsible  officiab,  and  to  eliminate  political  and  social  influences. 
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6.  The  State  Board  of  Equalization  is  a  dumsy  and  ineffective  body, 
much  too  large  for  either  the  work  of  equalization  or  the  valuation  of  rail- 
road  property  or  capital  stock.  It  has  ceased  to  attempt  any  equalization 
of  local  assessments;  under  its  valuations  of  railroad  property,  the  taxes 
paid  by  railroads  have  been  declining  in  proportion  to  railroad  earnings  and 
in  comparison  with  the  total  taxes  levied  in  the  state,  whOe  the  assessment 
of  capital  stock  of  corporations  has  been  practically  limited  to  a  small  num- 
ber of  public  service  corporations  in  Cook  County. 

7.  The  study  of  tax  officials  in  other  states  shows  the  tendency  towards 
small  permanent  tax  coimnissions,  with  large  powers  of  supervision  over 
local  tax  officials  and  important  powers  of  assessing  the  property  of  public 
service  corporations,  and  that  such  commissions  have  proven  effective  in 
bringing  about  large  improvements  in  the  administration  of  the  tax  laws. 

8.  The  aggregate  of  property  taxes  in  the  state  of  Illinois  from  i860  to 
1904  has  not  increased  at  any  greater  rate  than  the  estimated  true  value  of 
property.  State  and  cqunty  taxes  since  1870  have  increased  much  less  than 
the  increase  in  the  true  value  of  property;  but  dty,  school,  and  other  local 
taxes  have  been  rapidly  increasing.  The  total  state  revenue  of  Illinois  is 
much  less  than  that  of  other  states  with  which  it  ranks  in  population,  wealth, 
and  industrial  development. 

9.  Spedal  taxes  for  state  purposes  have  been  developed  to  some  extent 
in  Illinois  in  recent  years.  But  the  corporation  fees  and  inheritance  tax 
produce  only  a  small  revenue  in  comparison  with  the  revenue  from  corpora- 
tion taxes,  inheritance  taxes,  etc.  in  the  large  Eastern  states. 

I  a  There  are  numerous  minor  license,  inspection,  and  examination  fees, 
which  produce  little  or  no  net  revenue,  and  some  of  which  are  not  included 
in  the  accounts  of  the  state  treasurer  or  auditor. 
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Accounting:  annual  audit,  25-26,  32; 
Martin  on  county  deficiencies,  141; 
q>edal  funds  and  taxes,  120-132; 
system  commended,  25,  32 

Accounts  and  Finance:  city  purchas- 
ing, 27-28,  120-132;  commission 
government,  9;  cost  records,  23-25; 
county  methods  inefficient,  141-142; 
expert  advice,  22-23;  inventories,  27; 
long-time  bonds,  123-128,  131;  pub- 
licity reports,  31-321  SSS^'t  system 
in  Springfield,  25-26,  35-36,  120  et 
seq.;  tax  warrants,  1 21-123 

Assessment:  buildings  and  improve- 
ments, 106-108,  119,  1 28-131;  cen- 
tralization urged,  100;  handling 
special  funds,  120-132;  improve- 
ments, procedure  for,  128-132;  land 
value  maps,  109,  no;  levying  tax 
rates,  111-113;  119,  120;  personal 
property,  108-111,  119;  property 
values,  96-1 11;  publicity  of,  108, 
109,  119;  Somers  system,  102-108, 
118;  state  board  of  equalization,  loi, 
118;  tax  assessors,  99-100,  118;  \m- 
dervaluation,  97-99,  108,  no,  118 

Ayres,  Leonard  P.:  The  Public 
Schools  of  Springfield,  96 


Ballot:  recommendations  to  simplify, 
iSi'iSSt  144;  short  ballot  an  asset, 
12-13,33 

Bonds:  outstanding,  table  of,  123-124; 
purposes  of  issue,  124-128,  131;  re- 
tirement fund,  125,  131,  132;  "riot'* 
bonds,  124,  T25;  water  works  pur- 
chase, 124,  131 

Bokkowing:  for  city's  ciurent  expenses, 
120-123,131;  issue  of  warrants,  1 20- 
123;    tax  warrants,  1 21-122,  131 


Budget:  centralization  plan,  16-19; 
classification,  21;  for  city  purposes, 
17-20,  34,  149;  monthly  report,  21; 
program  in  Springfield,  19-21;  San- 
gamon CounUr  needs,  135-140;  sug- 
gested classification,  139-140,  149- 
150 

Bureau  of  Buildings:  efficiency  of, 
50,  93;  fire  inspection,  50;  restric- 
tions and  zones,  50-51 


Cemetery:  administrative  board,  11, 
331S7;  auditor's  report,  87;  improve- 
ments suggested,  88,  95 

Centralization:  city  budget,  17-21, 
34;  government  plan,  16-17;  need 
of,  in  Springfield,  22-25,  35 ;  purchas- 
ing by  auditor,  143 

City  Government,  Current  Income 
OF:  assessment  officials,  99-101, 118; 
buildings  and  improvements  assessed, 
106-107,  118;  collection  fees,  116- 
117;  corporate  revenue,  96,  118;  de- 
positories, 116,  119;  Fairlie  on,  97, 
98;  licenses  and  revenue,  96, 1 1 7-1 18, 
119;  lot  valuations,  103-106,  109, 
no,  118;  personal-property  tax,  108- 
111,119;  property  values,  assessment 
of,  96-ni,  118;  publicity  methods, 
108-109,  iiQf  public-school  revenues, 
96,  115;  i^  estate  values,  97-99, 
102-105,  118;  Somers  system,  102- 
108, 118;  state  board  of  equalization, 
loi,  118;  State  Canvassing  Board, 
in;  Taxation  and  Revenue  System 
of  Illinois,  97,  98,  149;  taxes  and  col- 
lections, 96,  111-117,  119;  tax  rates 
determine,  96,  111-113,  119;  Town 
and  County  Government,  97;  trans- 
fer of  funds,  114-116,  119;  under- 
valuation, 97-99,  108,  no,  118,  119 
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City  Manager:   government  plan,  12, 

33 

Civil  Service:  appointment  of  mem- 
bers, 13-14;  dismissals,  14-16;  effi- 
ciency records,  14;  examinations,  14; 
police  and  firemen,  15;  regulations 
for  county  officers,  135 

Claims:  payment  of,  29-30,  35;  sug- 
gestions, 29 

CoicMissiON  Government:  board  of 
education,  10, 13, 16, 33;  budget  and 
taxes,  17-22,  25-26,  34-36;  centrali- 
zation, 16-17,  22;  dty-manager  plan, 
12,  33;  civil  service  regulations,  13- 
16,33-34;  cost  records,  23-36;  duties 
of  officers,  9-10,  13,  23,  31-33;  elec- 
tions, 11-12,  33,  90;  expert  account- 
ing, 22-36;  hc^th  and  safety,  9,  11, 
i7>  33;  information  and  complaints, 
3<^33;  inventories,  27,  35;  organiza- 
tion and  administration,  9-36;  park 
board,  10,  16,  18,  33;  payment  of 
claims,  29-30, 35;  purchasing,  27-28, 
35;  reports  and  publicity,  31-32,  34, 
36;  short  ballot,  12,  33,  90;  streets 
and  public  improvements,  9, 24, 33, 35 

Community  Service:  government  sur- 
vey, 2-8;  how  promoted,  1-5;  pub- 
lic indifference,  1-2 

Complaints:  service  bureaus,  30-31, 36 

Corporate  Revenue:  dty  taxes,  96, 
118,  120;  licenses,  117,  119 

Cost  Data:  economics  of,  23,  24;  in 
water  department,  23;  need  of,  35 


Divisions  of  Survey:  public  adminis- 
tration, 4 

Elections:  ballot  for  county,  133-135, 
144;  city-manager  plan,  12, 33;  com- 
missioners, II,  13)  33;  constitutional 
changes  proposed,  90,  95;  frequency 
of  special,  89;  polling  districts,  90-91 ; 
reserve  ballots,  91;  short  ballot,  12- 
13)  33;  use  of  schools  for,  91.  See  also 
Voters 

Equalization  Board:  assessment  du- 
ties, loi,  118;  tax  commission  urged, 
loi;  Taxation  and  Revenue  System 
report,  151 


Fairlie,  Prof.  John  A.:  Taxation  and 
Revenue  System  of  Illinois,  97,  98, 
1 5 1- 1 5  2 ;  Town  and  County  Govern- 
ment, 97 

Fire  Department:  auto-driven  appa- 
ratus, 39-41,  92;  engines  and  equip- 
ment, 39-42;  hydrants,  44;  instruct- 
ing members,  45-46;  insurance  costs, 
48-49;  losses,  37-38,  48,  91;  organi- 
zation and  operation,  38-39, 91;  pre- 
vention and  causes,  ^7,  47;  records, 
46-47,  91,  02;  sprinklers,  45,  92; 
system  of  alarm,  42-43,  92;  water 
supply,  43-44»  92 


Gas-Inspection:  meter  tests,  64-65,. 
93;    State  Utilities  Commission,  64, 

65 

Government:  efficiency  survey,  1-8; 
election  of  commissioners,  11;  pub- 
lic indifference,  1-2;  taxes,  and  re- 
turns from,  2,  4.  See  also  City  Gov- 
ernment; Commission  Government; 
Sangamon  County  Government 


Health  and  Safety,  Public:  com- 
mission government  for,  9,  11,  17; 
tax  levies,  17 


Income.    See  City  Government^  Current 
Income  of 

Inventories:  need  of  records,  27,  35 


Land- Value  Maps:  front-foot  valua- 
tions, 109,  no 

Law  Department:  centralization  plan, 
67-68,  94 

Library,  Public:  board  for,  10, 13, 16, 
18 

Licenses:  retail  liquor,  96,  117,  118; 
revenue  from,  96,  117-118,  119 

Lighting  Plant:  consolidation  plan, 
61;  private  consimiers,  62;  service 
and  equipment,  61,  93;  street-light- 
ing, 63,  93 
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Mallaueu,  Wilbvs  F.:     fire  causes 
analyzed,  37 

Martin,  O.  R.:     account-keeping  re- 
port, 141 


Parks:  board  members,  10;  tax  limit, 
16,  18,  22 

Population:  census  reports,  6;  illiter- 
ates, 8;  proportion  of  voters,  6-8 

PuBUcmr:  annual  reports  recom- 
mended, 143,  144;  effectiveness  of, 
loSr-iio,  119;  land- value  maps,  Z09, 
no;  reports  and  account-keeping, 
31-32,  36,  I43i  145 

PuBUC  Propekty:  bond  issues  and 
assessments,  120-132;  civil  service 
regulations,  13-16;  conunission  gov- 
ernment for,  9,  16;  cost  data,  23-28; 
inventories,  27.  See  also  Streets  and 
Public  Improvements 

Public  Schools:  board  of  education, 
10, 13;  budgets  and  tax  rates,  17-19, 
112;  Public  Schools  of  Springfield, 
96;  transfer  of  tax  funds,  115 

Purchasing:  economy  methods  in,  27- 
28;  municipal  bureaus  for,  28,  35; 
special  funds  and  bond  issues,  120- 
132;  supplies  for  county,  142-143, 
144 


Real  Estate:  comer-lot  values,  104- 
105;  income  and  assessments,  96- 
.116,  118^119,  120-132;  land- value 
maps,  109- 1 10;  publicity  of  assess- 
ments, 108;  valuations,  97-99,  102- 
105,  109-Z10,  118 

Receipts  and  Expenditures:  state- 
ment of,  26,  35;  suggestions  for 
budget,  Z49-150 


Sangamon  County  Government:  ac- 
counting, 14 1- 143,  144;  annual  re- 
ports needed,  143,  145;  auditor's 
duties,  142-143,  144;  budget,  pur- 
poses of  tax  levy,  135-140,  144;  civil 
senrice,  135, 144;  claims,  payment  of, 
M3>  M5>    long  ballot,  recommenda- 


tions for,  133-135;  organization,  133, 
144;  purchasing  supplies,  142,  143 

Service  Records:  county  reports  rec- 
ommended, 143,  145;  promote  effi- 
ciency, 23,  24,  25;  Suggestions  for,  23 

Short  Ballot:  appointment  system, 
12-13;    candidates  ticket,  33 

Sinking  Funds:  bond-retirement,  125, 
131, 132;  interest  rates,  124-126, 130, 
131;   management  of,  126-128,  132 

SoMERS  System:  assessment  tables, 
102-110;  lot-valuations,  102-108, 118 

Special  Tax  Commission:  summary  of 
conclusions,  151-152 

State  Canvassing  Board:  assessment 
of  personal  property,  108-111,  119; 
tax  amendment  supported  by,  iii 

Statistics:  government  service,  6; 
population,  6-7;  scope  of  survey, 
3-8;   voters,  6-8 

Streets  and  Public  Improvements: 
asphalt  paving,  70;  brick  paving,  69- 
70,  74;  centralization  of  power,  16- 
19;  dty  bonds  and  warrants,  120- 
132;  concrete,  71-72,  94;  cost  data, 
23-28,  35;  dirt  roads,  80-82;  gov- 
ernment by  commission,  9;  grades 
and  crossings,  73,  77,  82,  94;  macad- 
am, 71,  73-74;  openings  and  re- 
placements, 75-76;  pavement  mile- 
age, 68;  paving  material,  68-74;  ref- 
use disposal,  86-87,  95;  repairing 
pavements,  74-75;  sidewallw,  82- 
84;  street-cleaning,  78-80;  tree-care, 
84-86,  95;  wood-block  paving,  73,  94 

Survey:  government  efficiency,  1-8; 
lines  of  presentation,  4-5;  method,  5; 
purpose,  2-3;   summary  and  reports, 

4-5 
Survey  Exhibition,  5 

Taxes:  anticipation  tax- warrants,  120- 
i23»  131;  cost  of  government,  2; 
limit  fixed  by  legislature,  16-18,  34; 
long-time  bonds,  123-128;  returns 
from  city,  2,  4,  5,  17;  sinf^Ie  budget 
needed,  17-21;  Sp>ecial  Tax  Com- 
mission, conclusions  of,  i>  1-1^2; 
street- and -bridge  tax,  26.  See  also 
City  Governnuntf  Current  Income  of 
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Tax  Wakkants:  aDtldpation  funds, 
Z30,  131,  13 1 ;  interest  paid  by  city, 
i2i;   loases  through,  121-122 


Undervaluation:  Faiiiie  on,  98;  per- 
sonalty, no,  119;  real  estate  assess- 
ments, 97-99,  118 


Valuations:  comer  lots,  104-106; 
land-value  maps,  109,  no;  real  estate 
assessment,  97-99,  102-108,  11 2-1 13, 
118,  119;  Somers  system,  102-108, 
1x8;  undervaluation,  97-99, 108,  no, 
118,  119 


VoTEKS:    census  reports,  6-8;    forei|pB 
bom,  6-8;  Negroes,  6-8;  polling  dis 
tricts,  90-91;    Woman  Suffrage  Law 
of  1913,  7 


Water  Department:  consumption 
and  meters,  55,  93;  equipment  costs, 
52,  57;  improvements  needed,  52- 
54,  60,  93;  municipal  ownership,  57; 
operation,  51,  60;  rates,  56,  57-591 
93;  Schneider  on,  51 

WEiGiiTS  AND  Measures:  inadequate 
laws,  66, 94;  state  bureau  needed,  66- 
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FOREWORD 

The  aim  of  the  analysis  of  Springfield's  vital  sta- 
tistics contained  in  this  report  has  been  sufficiently 
different  from  that  of  common  practice  to  require 
a  word  of  explanation  and  emphasis.  It  has  seemed 
better  to  portray  to  Springfield  its  life  and  health 
losses  in  terms  of  its  own  people,  rather  than  to  com- 
pute rates  of  mortality  based  on  all  registered 
deaths  and  compare  these  rates  with  those  occur- 
ring in  other  cities.  To  this  end  deaths  of  non- 
residents have  been  excluded  from  the  tables  and 
text  except  at  places  where  the  contrary  is  specifi- 
cally stated.  Springfield's  losses  thus  stated  con- 
vey to  the  citizens  a  more  accurate  and  conservative 
picture  of  the  city's  public  health  problem,  and  are 
of  themselves  amply  serious  to  justify  any  of  the 
preventive  procedures  advocated  in  this  report. 
The  reader  must  be  warned,  however,  against  com- 
paring the  rates  here  given  for  Springfield  with 
those  published  for  other  cities,  unless  it  is  specifi- 
cally stated  that  the  latter  do  not  include  deaths 
of  non-residents.  Otherwise  such  comparisons 
would  show  Springfield  to  an  unfair  advantage. 

The  present  report  is  the  result  of  field  investiga- 
tione  carried  on  by  the  author  in  Springfield  in  the 
nine  weeks  between  March  23  and  May  26,  1914, 
supplemented  by  co-operative  efforts  by  city  and 
state  officials  and  local  volunteer  workers.  With- 
out the  generous  co-operation  of  Dr.  B.  B.  Griffith, 
superintendent  of  health,  the  enumeration  of  the 
wells  and  privies — a  task  requiring  the  services  of 
the  three  sanitary  inspectors  for  the  better  part  of 
two  months — would  not  have  been  possible.     Sim- 
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ilarly,  the  survey  owes  the  investigation  of  the 
dairy  farms  largely  to  the  interest  and  energy  of  Dr. 
C.  St.  Clair  Drake,  executive  secretary  of  the 
Illinois  State  Board  of  Health.  Thanks  are  also 
due  to  the  National  Association  for  the  Study  and 
Prevention  of  Tuberculosis,  whose  field  secretary, 
Dixon  Van  Blarcom,  made  the  investigation  of  the 
local  tuberculosis  situation;  to  Dr.  Edward  Bar- 
tow and  Prof.  Paul  Hansen  of  the  State  Water  Sur- 
vey and  to  city  commissioners  W.  J.  Spaulding  and 
Frank  Hamilton  for  much  valuable  information 
regarding  the  city  water  supply  and  sewer  system ; 
to  the  State  Food  Commission  for  access  to  its 
Springfield  records;  and  to  W.  J.  V.  Deacon  for 
his  analysis  of  the  city's  mortality  statistics  for  19 lo 
and  1913. 

The  author  also  wishes  to  make  acknowledgment 
to  Dr.  George  Thomas  Palmer,  former  superin- 
tendent of  health,  and  Paul  L.  Skoog,  former  act- 
ing superintendent  of  health,  for  generous  contribu- 
tions of  information  and  time;  and  to  Dr.  Charles 
V.  Chapin  and  Prof.  Selskar  M.  Gunn  for  their 
courtesy  in  criticising  parts  of  the  manuscript. 
Finally,  acknowledgment  must  be  made  of  the  very 
considerable  assistance  received  from  Springfield 
volunteer  workers,  and  in  particular  to  Mrs. 
Francis  P.  Ide,  Mrs.  H.  L.  Morrison,  Miss  Mary 
Johnson,  and  Miss  Henrietta  Converse.  The 
names  of  many  other  volunteer  workers  will  be 
found  on  the  back  page  of  this  report. 
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I 

LIFE  WASTAGE  IN  SPRINGFIELD 

Health  and  life  are  primary  human  possessions  whose  infinite 
value  flashes  upon  us  only  when  we  are  in  danger  of  losing  them. 
Disease  and  death  are  sources  of  misery  and  economic  loss. 
These  statements  seem  almost  too  obvious  to  set  down;  yet 
their  full  force  is  constantly  lost  sight  of  and  their  fruitful  appli- 
cation is  neglected.  And  this  despite  the  fact  that  with  the 
great  advances  in  sanitary  science  public  health  is  becoming 
more  and  more  purchasable. 

Disease  is  a  subtle  and  industrious  enemy.  It  comes  into  the 
home  by  an  unseen  door;  it  knows  no  cessation  of  hostilities 
by  night  or  day;  and  with  every  new  mode  of  human  activity 
it  finds  a  new  line  of  attack.  It  is  this  insinuating  though  unre- 
lenting nature  of  disease  that  makes  it  inconspicuous  and  of 
underrated  significance.  Only  by  standing  oflF  and  viewing  the 
extent  of  the  ravages  worked  by  the  disease  cohorts  in  a  con- 
siderable period  of  time  may  we  discover  their  destructive  reality 
and  judge  what  forces  must  be  marshalled  against  them  for 
eflFective  prevention. 

To  count  the  tally  of  a  city's  disease  and  death  record  is  not 
of  negative  value,  but  should  lay  the  foundation  for  constructive 
action.  In  making  a  public  health  survey  of  Springfield,  our 
task,  therefore,  in  general  terms  is  to  exsunine  her  death  and  sick- 
ness records  and  her  sanitary  conditions,  and  to  determine  what 
losses  she  is  suffering  and  in  what  ways  these  losses  may  be  pre- 
vented. 

The  most  definite  index  of  Springfield's  health  history  is  to  be 
found,  of  course,  in  her  death  records.  A  common  method  of 
treating  this  material  is  to  compare  the  number  of  deaths  regis- 
tered in  a  year  with  the  number  of  inhabitants;  in  other  words, 
to  compute  the  death  rate.  This  operation,  and  the  comparison 
I  I 
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of  the  city's  death  rate  with  those  of  other  communities,  is, 
however,  fraught  with  opportunities  for  error. 

In  general  practice,  the  number  of  deaths  registered  in  a  city 
includes  all  persons  dying  within  the  city  limits,  whether  resi- 
dents of  that  city  or  not.  If  the  city  is  the  hospital  center  for 
the  surrounding  country,  it  w^ill  consequently  be  charged  with 
many  deaths  for  which  it  has  no  responsibility,  and  an  erroneous 
impression  will  be  created.  Similarly,  if  the  city  has  an  unusual 
proportion  of  infants  or  old  persons,  both  of  which  classes  have 
high  death  rates,  its  general  death  rate  will  be  raised  out  of  all 
proportion  to  its  inherent  healthfulness  or  unhealthfulness. 

To  illustrate  the  first  condition:  according  to  the  report  of  the 
city  health  department  994  persons  died  in  Springfield  in  191 3; 
of  these,  185,  or  18.6  per  cent,  were  non-residents.  Including  the 
non-residents,  the  city's  death  rate  was  17.6  per  thousand  in- 
habitants; excluding  them,  it  drops  to  the  more  respectable 
figure  of  14.3.  A  certain  though  smaller  number  of  Springfield 
residents,  on  the  other  hand,  died  outside  the  city,  their  deaths 
being  registered  in  other  communities.  No  universal  method  of 
keeping  track  of  these  transfers  between  communities  exists 
as  yet,  so  that  the  number  of  deaths  added  to  or  subtracted  from 
a  city's  record  is  in  most  instances  indeterminate.  For  these 
reasons  comparisons  of  general  (** crude")  death  rates  are  of  ex- 
tremely doubtful  value.* 

In  the  present  survey  attention  will  be  restricted  to  deaths  of 
Springfield  residents,  the  causes  of  these  deaths,  and  their  dis- 
tribution throughout  the  city.  On  this  basis  the  questions 
naturally  arise  as  to  what  are  the  leading  causes  of  death  in 
Springfield  and  in  what  degree  they  are  preventable.  The 
diagram  opposite  gives  the  primary  facts  for  a  discussion  of  these 
questions. 

Striking  indeed  is  the  fact  that  the  leading  cause  in  Spring- 
field's death  list,  tuberculosis,  is  a  preventable  disease;  and  that 
the  second,  pneumonia, — whose  active  agent  is  also  a  micro- 
organism,— is  to  a  considerable  degree  preventable.     With  the 

*See  Appendix  B,  p.  142,  for  an  analysis  of  Springfield's  death  rate  on  the 
basb  of  residence  and  age.  A  general  statement  of  the  6tati!>tical  methods 
used  in  this  report  appears  in  Appendix  A,  p.  139. 
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third  and  fourth  causes,  heart  disease  and  Bright's  disease,  the 
health  authorities  can  do  little  of  a  direct  nature;  but  the  fifth, 
diarrhea  and  enteritis  among  infants  under  two,  oflFers  great  op- 
portunities for  life  saving.  Other  opportunities  for  prevention 
may  also  be  noted  in  the  records  of  typhoid  fever,  syphilis,  the 
contagious  diseases  of  children,  and  a  part  of  the  accidents  and 
premature  births.  Altogether,  the  number  of  preventable  deaths 
constitute  at  least  a  fourth  and  quite  possibly  a  third  of  all 


Tuberculosis  86 

Pneumonia  73 

Organic  heart  disease  69 

Bright's  disease  58 

Diarrhea  and  enteritis  under  2  54 

Cancer  40 

Accident  38 

Premature  birth  29 

Old  age  28 

Apoplexy  27 

Suicide  18 

Whooping  cough  16 

Congenital  debility  16 

Meningitis  15 

Paralysis  15 

Diphtheria  13 

SyphUis  13 

Measles  13 

Alcoholism  13 

Typhoid  fever  10 

Murder  10 

Leading  Causes  of  Death,  Springfield,  19 15 

Residents  only 

the  deaths.  Summarizing  the  city's  record  with  respect  to  the 
principal  preventable  causes  for  the  last  six  years,  1908-1913, 
the  totals  are  impressive,  as  will  be  seen  in  Table  i. 

This  list  is  conservative.  It  omits  deaths  from  pneumonia 
among  old  persons;  deaths  of  infants  certified  under  such  titles 
as  premature  birth,  marasmus,  and  inanition;  deaths  from  men- 
ingitis and  puerperal  septicemia;  and  a  number  of  other  causes 
where  modern  medicine  argues  that  some  saving  can  be  made. 
Yet  the  six-year  total  from  preventable  diseases  reaches  1,218,  a 
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figure  that  about  equals  an  entire  year's  addition  to  the  commu- 
nity through  births.  Nor  is  this  loss  among  the  old  and  halt; 
it  is  among  the  young  and  the  productive.  Tuberculosis,  for  ex- 
ample, responsible  for  490  deaths  during  the  period,  strikes  in 
bet^^'een  the  ages  of  twenty-live  and  fifty.  And  it  must  be  re- 
membered also  that  for  each  person  dying  from  these  diseases 
there  must  be  counted  several  cases  of  non-fatal  illness. 

table  i. — preventable  deaths,  springfield,  1908-1913 

(residents  only) 


Deaths 


Diseases 

Tuberculosis  490 

Diarrhea  and  enteritis  under  2  years  22S 

Pneumonias  under  55  years  227 

Typhoid  fever  84 

Diphtheria  61 

Whooping  cough  44 

Measles  31 

Syphilis  30 

Scarlet  fever  23 

Total  1,218 

Accidents 

Railroad  49 

Coal  mine  13 

Other  125 

Total  187 


The  multiplication  of  misery,  suffering,  and  economic  loss 
thus  involved  makes  it  evident  that  health  and  life  wastage  in 
Springfield  is  of  a  magnitude  that  demands  the  community's 
businesslike  attention.  Obviously  the  city  should  study  the  ways 
in  which  this  wastage  manifests  itself  and  the  ways  in  which 
It  may  be  restricted.  The  more  specific  questions  are:  Where  in 
Springfield  do  the  preventable  diseases  manifest  themselves? 
WTiat  conditions  favor  their  spread?  What  is  the  city's  equip- 
ment to  cojM?  with  the  problem?  What  new  measures  should  \yc 
undertaken? 


II 

FUNDAMENTAL  FACTS  REGARDING  SPRINGFIELD 

The  city  of  Springfield  proper  occupies  about  eight  and  one- 
half  square  miles  on  the  level  prairie  about  four  miles  to  the 
south  of  a  meander  in  the  Sangamon  River.  Its  surface,  as 
may  be  seen  from  the  frontispiece,  is  very  flat,  the  diflFerence  in 
elevation  between  the  highest  and  lowest  jwints  of  land  within 
the  city  limits  being  only  about  70  feet,  and  for  about  four-fifths 
of  the  city's  area  the  difference  being  less  than  20  feet.  The 
city  lies  between  two  parallel  creeks  which  flow  in  a  north- 
easterly direction  to  the  Sangamon.  Spring  Creek,  to  the  north- 
west, receives  about  three-fourths  of  the  city's  drainage;  Sugar 
Creek,  to  the  southeast,  carries  off  the  rest.  The  deepest  de- 
pressions within  the  city  occur  to  the  north  and  west,  the  principal 
one  being  caused  by  the  Old  Town  Branch,  a  tributary  of  Spring 
Creek,  whose  drainage  area  extends  from  beyond  the  Wabash 
railroad  yards  on  South  Tenth  Street,  and  which  flows  through 
the  center  of  the  city  in  a  northwesterly  direction,  passing  be- 
tween the  capitol  and  the  court  house  and  out  along  Salome 
Avenue.  This  stream  is  the  city's  principal  drain  and  has  been 
covered  over  and  converted  into  a  sewer. 

Six  railroads,  exclusive  of  the  Interurban  Electric  Line,  enter 
Springfield.  Although  these  roads  pierce  the  city  limits  at 
some  13  points,  but  three  lines  of  track  actually  cut  through  the 
city.  Two  of  these  enter  at  the  south  and  pass  up  Third  and 
Tenth  Streets  to  the  north,  finally  veering  off  to  the  east.  The 
other  crosses  in  an  east  and  west  direction  along  Madison  Street, 
a  little  to  the  north  of  the  center  of  the  city.  The  railroads  are  of 
social  importance  in  influencing  living  conditions  along  their 
lines  and  in  establishing  lines  of  division  between  parts  of  the 
community.  Thus  the  ward  lines  running  north  and  south  are 
based  on  the  railroads,  the  territory  between  Third  and  Tenth 
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Streets  forming  three  of  the  city's  seven  wards.    The  ward  di 
visions  are  shown  on  page  6. 


TABLE   2." 


•POPULATION  BY  COLOR  AND   NATIVITY,   SPRINGFIELD, 
ILLINOIS,  1 850-1 910 


Year 


Total 
population 


Negroes 


Foreign-born  whites 


Number  '    Per  cent         Number     *  Per  cent 


1850 
1860 
1870 
1880 
1890 
1900 
1910 


4»533 
9»320 

17,364 
19,743 
24,9<53 
34,159 
51,678 


171 
203 
808 
1,328 
1,806 
2,227 
2,961 


3-77 
2.18 

4.65 

6.73 
7.24 

6.52 

5-73 


a 

a 

a 

a 

4,456 

25-7 

4,284 

21.7 

4,796 

19.2 

4,654 

13-6 

6,900 

13.4 

^  Information  not  available. 


Springfield's  growth  in^  population  on  the  whole  has  been 
normal,  showing  no  extraordinary  nor  sudden  increases  or  de- 
creases; and  for  the  most  part  has  followed  the  same  general 


Sute 
populatiooa 

6.ooaooo 


City 
populationa 

60,000 


i.ooaooo 


1840  1850  1860   1870   1880   1890   1900   1910 

Growth  op  Population  in  Springfield  and  State  of  Illinois,  1840-1910 
Broken  line  represents  state  figures;  solid  lines  those  for  the  city 

upward  trend  for  the  last  60  years  as  that  of  the  state  of  Illi- 
nois. The  details  are  set  forth  in  the  diagram  shown  above  and 
in  Table  2.    The  number  of  foreign-born  whites  has  increased 
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but  slightly  since  1870,  while  their  proportion  of  the  whole  has 
undergone  an  uninterrupted  decrease.  Similarly  the  number  of 
Negroes  has  remained  relatively  small,  while  their  proportion  of 
the  total  has  also  in  the  last  twenty  years  shown  a  decline.  Race 
and  color  are  not,  therefore,  the  important  factors  in  Springfield 
that  they  are  in  the  southern  and  eastern  parts  of  our  country. 
The  clustering  of  these  elements  in  certain  districts,  which  will 
be  brought  out  in  the  examination  of  ward  statistics,  has,  never- 
theless, a  distinctly  impor- 
tant bearing  on  the  city's 
public  health  problem. 

The  distribution  of  popu- 
lation is  an  important  feature 
to  be  noted  in  this  study  of 
public  health,  not  so  much 
on  account  of  possible  over- 
crowding, which  is  at  a  mini- 
mum in  a  city  of  homes  such 
as  Springfield,  but  because  it 
furnishes  the  basis  for  com- 
paring the  amounts  of  disease 
discovered  in  different  dis- 
tricts and  the  adequacy  of 
the  city  water  and  sewerage 
ser\'ices.  The  accompanying 
diagram  shows  the  distribu- 
tion according  to  the  42  dis- 
tricts used  in  the  United 
States  census  of  1910.  Each 
spot  represents  20  persons.  Evidently  the  population  is  rather 
evenly  distributed,  the  density  being,  as  might  be  expected, 
greater  near  the  center  of  the  city.  The  densest  section  is  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  court  house,  probably  on  account  of  the 
number  of  lodging  houses  and  apartments  there. 

The  densities  of  population  in  the  several  wards,  based  first 
on  gross  and  second  on  net,  or  built-up,*  acreage,  are  indicated 

•The  net  acreage  here  usctl  exrludes  parks  and  blocks  not  built  up  for 
habitation. 
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Distribution  of  Poplxation  in 
Springfield 

According  to  the  Tnited  States  Census 

of  1910 

Each  spot  represicnts  30  persons 


'arA 

Gross  density 

olQ 

(persons  per  acre) 

1 

9.1 

2 

I0.2 

3 

9.1 

4 

9.6 

5 

10.6 

6 

8.9 

7 

20.0 
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in  Table  3.  The  impression  is  much  the  same  as  that  obtained 
from  the  map — fairly  even  distribution,  with  somewhat  closer 
conditions  in  ward  seven.  The  range  of  variation  among  the 
42  enumeration  districts  of  19 10  was  from  3.6  to  26.4  persons 
per  acre  of  gross  area  and  from  6.4  to  28.9  persons  per  acre  of  net, 
or  built-up,  area.  In  considering  these  figures  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  the  densities  observed  in  the  great  cities  run  up 
into  the  hundreds. 

TABLE  3. — ^DENSITY  OF  POPULATION  BY  WARD,  SPRINGFIELD,  I9IO 

Net  density 

(persons  per  acre  of 

built-up  land) 

14.5 
16.1 

12.4 

14.3 

13.8 
12.2 

21.2 
Whole  city  9.7  13.9 

The  different  character  of  the  population  in  different  parts  of 
the  city  is  a  matter  of  considerable  sanitary  significance.  Thus 
while  Negroes  and  foreign-born  whites  do  not  form  a  large  pro- 
portion of  Springfield's  total  population,  19.  i  percent  in  1910, 
these  two  components  together  made  up  36  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion in  ward  one,  and  24  per  cent  of  that  in  ward  six.  The 
comparable  figures  for  wards  four  and  five  were,  on  the  other 
hand,  11  and  10  per  cent  respectively.  Similarly  the  per- 
centages of  ''illiterates"  in  wards  one  and  six  were  11.2  and  7.4, 
as  against  1.8  and  1.3  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  wards. 

Such  differences  in  the  composition  of  the  population  tend  to 
make  the  public  health  problem  increasingly  difficult  in  certain 
districts  and  demand  special  activity  on  the  part  of  the  health 
authorities  in  such  districts.  The  first  and  sixth  wards,  or  the 
east  side,  have,  in  addition  to  a  large  percentage  of  Negroes 
and  foreign-bom  whites,  the  larger  proportions  of  children  of 
school  age;  and  the  evidence  also  indicates  that  the  birth  rate  is 
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higher  in  these  sections.     The  eastern  and  northern  parts  of  the 
city  contain,  in  short,  the  younger,  poorer,  and  more  foreign 
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parts  of  the  population  and  most  of  the  Negroes,  while  the  south- 
western section  is  more  purely  native  white,  is  older,  and  its 
people  are  more  comfortably  situated.  Ward  seven,  embracing 
the  district  around  the  court  house,  is  somewhat  peculiar,  having 
an  excess  of  males,  a  markedly  lower  proportion  of  infants  and 
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children  of  school  age,  and  rather  more  than  the  average  of 
foreign  born  and  illiterates.  These  differences  are  illustrated 
in  the  accompanying  diagrams. 


Ill 

INFANT  MORTALITY 

The  perilous  times  of  life  are  the  extremities;  the  very  young 
and  the  very  old  suffer  by  far  the  greater  chance  of  death.  Thus 
in  the  year  1910  there  died  in  Springfield  140  to  each  thousand 
infants  under  one  year  of  age,  67  to  each  thousand  persons  over 
sixty-five  years  of  age,  and  only  7  to  each  thousand  persons  from 
twenty-five  to  forty-four  years  of  age.*  The  babies'  chance  of 
dying  was,  in  other  words,  20  times  as  great  as  that  of  adults  be- 
tween the  ages  of  twenty-five  and  forty-four.  This  high  rate 
of  mortality  among  infants,  taken  with  the  fact  that  there  are 
of  course  more  infants  for  an  age  period  of  given  size  than  for 
an  age  period  of  similar  length  in  any  other  element  of  the  popula- 
tion, makes  this  one  of  the  greatest  contributing  sources  of 
death.  Nearly  a  fifth  of  all  deaths  are  among  infants  under  one, 
and  in  the  last  six  years  727  Springfield  infants  have  been  born 
only  to  die  in  their  first  year  of  life,  a  figure  which  in  its  aggregate 
is  little  short  of  appalling.  The  causes  of  this  mortality  have 
their  inception  in  the  period  before  birth  and  are  intimately 
related  to  the  care  given  the  infant  in  its  first  few  weeks  and 
months  of  life.  In  the  six-year  period  mentioned  the  principal 
causes  certified  were  as  follows: 

TABLE  4. — ^DEATHS  OF  INFANTS  UNDER  ONE  YEAR  OF  AGE,  SPRING- 
FIELD, 1908-1913  (residents  only) 


Cause  of  death  >          Deaths 

Premature  birth  160 

Pneumonias  So 

Acute  infections  75 

Diarrhea  and  enteritis  179 

All  other  causes  233 

Total  727 

•See  Appendix  B,  p.  142,  for  a  more  complete  statement  of  the  mortality 
at  the  several  age  groups  in  Springfield. 
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In  examining  this  list  with  an  eye  to  life  saving,  it  may  be  con- 
ceded that  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  premature  births 
are  probably  unavoidable,  being  due  to  constitutional  defects. 
Prenatal  educational  and  nursing  work  among  mothers  should, 
however,  save  many;  but  this  is  the  newest  field  in  baby  saving, 
and  the  prospects  of  success  cannot  be  spoken  of  with  the  same 
assurance  as  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  other  causes  in  the  list. 

The  large  group  formed  by  the  pneumonias  and  diarrhea  and 
enteritis,  for  example,  has  in  other  cities  yielded  splendidly  to 
preventive  efforts,  and  there  is  every  prospect  that  similar  results 
could  be  obtained  in  Springfield.  Deaths  from  these  causes  are 
commonly  the  result  of  ignorance  of  the  proper  care  and  feeding 
of  the  infants,  and  the  problem  of  prevention  is  simply  to  reach 
uninformed  mothers.  Public  health  nurses  and  infant  welfare 
stations  are  the  usual  means  to  this  end.  Such  work  is  now 
commonly  carried  on  by  city  health  authorities  and  is  attended 
by  gratifying  success.  The  acute  infections,  including  whooping 
cough,  syphilis,  measles,  and  the  like,  fall  naturally  within  the 
direct  province  of  the  health  department,  and  should  be  re- 
stricted by  the  department's  regular  activities,  especially  when 
re-enforced  by  the  employment  of  suitably  trained  public  health 
nurses. 

Altogether  it  is  certain  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
727  infants  could  have,  and  should  have,  been  saved;  to  estimate 
this  proportion  at  a  third  of  the  total  would  probably  be  con- 
ser\'ative. 

The  best  index  of  the  intensity  of  infant  mortality  is  the  ratio, 
in  a  given  year,  of  deaths  of  infants  under  one  year  of  age  to 
births.  An  efficient  registration  of  births  is  necessary,  however, 
for  the  computation  of  this  rate,  and  it  is  an  unfortunate  fact 
that  this  condition  has  not  as  yet  lK*en  reached  in  Springfield. 
Previous  to  the  city's  reaching  50.000  population,  the  law  re- 
quired that  birth  returns  In?  made  to  the  county  clerk's  office; 
subsequent  to  that  time  (1912)  the  city  health  office,  as  is  pro- 
vided for  by  the  law.  required  that  rejK>rts  be  returned  to  it. 

Registration  of  births  with  the  city  department  thus  became  a 
legal  obligation  on  the  attending  physician  or  other  person  having 
the  birth  in  charge.     The  reix)rting,  ne\xTtheless.  has  been  in- 
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complete,  and  in  19 13  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  reports 
(40.4  per  cent  of  those  registered)  were  still  returned  to  the  county 
clerk's  office.  In  his  report  for  1913  the  acting  superintendent 
of  health  pointed  out  that  in  the  two  years,  1912  and  1913,  only 
1 ,373  births  were  registered  with  his  department,  and  estimated 
that  this  number  represented  only  about  two-thirds  of  those 
actually  bom.  Such  violation  of  the  law  is  unfair  to  the  child 
and  most  prejudicial  to  any  organized  endeavor  to  reduce  infant 
mortality.  Complete  and  prompt  registration  of  births  is 
essential  to  the  computation  of  true  infant  death  rates  and  to  the 
effective  administration  of  preventive  measures. 

To  get  a  more  exact  idea  of  the  situation  and  of  the  improve- 
ment which  the  city  authorities  have  been  able  to  effect,  and  to 
get  some  basis  for  estimating  the  variations  in  infant  mortality 
throughout  the  city,  a  search  was  instituted  during  the  present 
survey  for  births  not  registered  during  the  year  1913.  Church 
christening  records  and  those  of  infant  deaths  were  compared 
with  the  city  and  county  records  of  births.  The  results  are  in- 
dicated on  the  map  on  page  13  and  in  Table  5. 

TABLE  5. — REGISTRATION  OF  BIRTHS,  SPRINGFIELD,  I9I3 


Registered  at  city  or  county  offices,  address  adequate  890 

Registered  at  city  or  county  offices,  address  inadequate  15 

Unregistered,  exact  address  obtainable  234 

Unregistered,  exact  address  unobtainable  141 

Total  1,280 


Evidently  at  least  a  fifth  and  quite  possibly  a  third  of  the 
births  were  still  unregistered,  as  errors  in  the  search  would 
probably  be  on  the  side  of  omission  rather  than  duplication. 
The  proportions  of  unregistered  births  for  the  several  wards, 
as  well  as  the  birth  rates  per  thousand  population  based  on  the 
combined  numbers  of  those  registered  and  unregistered,  are 
shown  in  Table  6.  It  must  be  emphasized  again  that  the  figures 
are  not  to  be  regarded  as  representing  the  exact  situation;  they 
probably  are  still  more  or  less  an  understatement  of  the  actual 
facts. 
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TABLE   6. — BIRTH    STATISTICS   BY   WARD,    SPRINGFIELD,    igij* 


Number  of  Birth  rate 

births  I  per  1,000 

located  population 


births 
n  registered 


■  Including  only  births  for  which  a  definite  address  could  be  obtained. 

The  considerable  proportion  of  unregistered  births  in  some  of 
the  best  residential  districts,  25  per  cent  in  ward  four  and  20  per 
cent  in  ward  five,  is  one  of  the  outstanding  facts  of  this  table. 
Faulty  birth  registration  in  Springfield  is  evidently  not  merely 


BIRTH  RATE  BY  WARDS  SPRlNCnELO. 


a  sin  of  the  poor.  Another  fact  of  considerable  interest  is  the 
low  birth  rates  existing  in  wards  five  and  seven,  a  state  of  affairs 
which  checks  up  with  their  deficiency  in  children  of  school  age 
and  with  the  general  character  of  their  populations, — some  of  the 
best  residence  sections  and  the  chief  business  district  being  in 
these  wards. 
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Steps  for  the  improvement  of  birth  registration  were  being 
taken  by  the  superintendent  of  health  at  the  time  of  the  survey. 
A  new  appeal  was  sent  to  physicians  and  one  doctor  was  prose- 
cuted for  non-reporting.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  efforts 
will  be  continued  in  a  vigorous  manner,  that  they  will  receive 
the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  public  and  medical  profession, 
and  that  they  will  meet  with  success.  One  reason  why  Spring- 
field must  get  her  births  fully  and  promptly  reported  is  that  the 
record  may  be  highly  important  to  the  child  in  later  life.  It 
establishes  parentage,  legitimacy,  and  age, — facts  which  may  be 
necessary  in  connection  with  school  attendance,  the  securing  of 
working  papers,  the  right  to  marry  or  to  vote,  or  in  connection 
with  entering  one  of  the  government  services,  or  in  securing  an 
inheritance.  Another  reason  why  the  birth  report  is  necessary 
is  that  it  is  needed  for  the  study  of  the  city's  infant  mortality 
problem  and  for  the  administration  of  a  program  of  prevention. 
Without  it  the  infant  death  rate  cannot  be  computed,  either  for 
the  whole  city  or  any  of  its  parts,  nor  can  the  health  department 
know  where  its  nurses  are  needed  nor  can  it  send  them  in  time. 

Such  evidence  as  is  available  in  the  face  of  the  incomplete 
birth  returns  points  to  about  the  ordinary  rate  of  infant  mortality 
for  a  city  of  Springfield's  size.  It  must  be  pointed  out,  however, 
that  the  ordinary  rate  is  an  undesirable  one  and  that  in  certain 
parts  of  Springfield  the  problem  is  acute.  If  the  city's  infant 
death  rate  for  19 13  be  figured  against  the  number  of  births  for 
which  any  record  could  be  found  (including  those  for  which  no 
definite  address  was  obtainable)  the  rate  is  11 4.1  deaths  per 
thousand  births;  if  only  those  births  for  which  a  definite  address 
could  be  obtained  are  used  the  rate  is  129.9  P^r  thousand.  As  a 
check  on  these  figures,  which  are  true  infant  death  rates,  the 
average  number  of  infant  deaths  per  year  during  the  years  1908- 
19 13  may  be  compared  with  the  number  of  infants  under  one 
year  of  age,*  the  resulting  rate  being  127.4  deaths  per  thousand 
infants.  These  figures,  which  indicate  that  about  one-tenth  of 
Springfield's  infants  die  in  their  first  year  of  life,  show  that  the 
city's  infant  hygiene  problem  does  not  assume  quite  those  de- 
structive proportions  found  in  parts  of  the  South  and  some  con- 

*  Estimated  to  January  i,  191 1. 
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gested  metropolitan  areas.  In  relation  to  Springfield's  oppor- 
tunities for  life  saving  the  problem  is,  however,  of  prime  im- 
portance. 

In  studying  the  infant  mortality  in  particular  districts  of  the 
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city,  the  difficulty  due  to  lack  of  accurate  birth  returns  is  again 
met;  but  some  very  suggestive  evidence  can,  nevertheless,  be 
brought  forward.  In  Table  7  three  sets  of  figures  have  been  pre- 
pared, each  of  some  value  as  an  indication  of  infant  welfare  in  the 
several  wards.  The  first  set,  true  infant  death  rates  for  1913, 
2  17 
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is  not  quite  conclusive  because  of  the  already  mentioned  de- 
ficiencies  in  birth  reporting  and  because  the  numbers  involved 
are  somewhat  small  for  statistical  purposes.  Some  eccentricities, 
especially  in  the  smaller  wards,  result.  The  second  set,  based 
on  the  averse  number  of  infant  deaths  for  the  last  six  years  and 
the  birth  returns  for  1913,  escapes  much  of  the  objection  on  the 
score  of  small  numbers;  it  still  includes  the  possible  birth  regis- 
tration error,  however,  and  has  the  additional  defect  of  comparing 
figures  for  dissimilar  periods  of  time.  The  third  set  of  figures 
is  considerably  different  from  the  other  two,  being  based  on  the 
average  number  of  infant  deaths  for  the  last  six  years  and  the 
number  of  children  of  school  age  according  to  the  federal  census 
of  1910.  The  weak  point  in  this  set  is  the  assumption  that  the 
number  of  infants  in  the  wards  is  approximately  proportional 
to  the  number  of  children  of  school  age.  While  all  three  sets 
of  figures  are  therefore  subject  to  error  of  one  kind  or  another, 
the  errors  are  not  of  the  same  character  and  the  figures  may  be 
considered  as  mutually  supplementary. 

TABLE  7. — MORTALITY  OF  INFANTS  UNDER  ONE  YEAR  OF  AGE  BY 

WARD.  SPRINGFIELD  (RESIDENTS  ONLY) 


!  Infant  deaths 

Infant  deaths 

Infant  deaths 

1908-13,*  per 

Ward 

per  1.000 

1908- 

-13,*  per 

1.000 

10.000  chn- 

births.b  1913 

birthsi>  in  1913 

drenc6-20 

,    years  of  age 

1 

187.2 

142.0 

1 16.3 

2 

47.6 

56.8 

43-3 

3 

87.2 

101.7 

74.S 

4 

65.2 

86.1 

63.3 

5 

202.5 

101.3 

64.S 

6 

164.5 

1 28.0 

129.8 

7 

160.0 

«3-3 

72.7 

Whole  city 


X2g.Q 


107.8 


87.4 


*  Yearly  averai;e. 

^  Births  for  which  a  dotinite  a<I<IreHs  ua«»  itbtainable. 

c  Estimatefl  as  of  January  I,  1911. 


From  an  inspection  of  these  figures  it  is  evident  that  the  rate 
of  infant  mortality  in  warci*^  two  and  four  is  always  low  and  that 
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in  wards  one  and  six  always  high.  |The  indications  regarding 
wards  five  and  seven  are  conflicting,  but  it  would  appear  that 
they,  as  well  as  ward  three,  usually  hold  positions  somewhere 
between  the  other  four. 


The  Springfield 

Survey 

Springfield, 

Illinois 


W'M 


£>EATHS  OF  Infants  undeb  Two  fbou  Diabrbba  an-d  Enteritis,  Spring- 
field,  190S-1913 
Note  the  preponderance  in  the  east  part  of  the  city.    This  is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal preventable  causes  of  infant  mortality 

The  marked  difTerences  in  the  relative  infant  mortality  in  the 

wards  are  paralleled  by  a  significant  difference  in  the  character 

of  the  diseases  causing  death.     In  those  wards  having  the  higher 

rates  of  mortality  the  preventable  diseases  are  responsible  for 
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a  higher  proportion  of  the  deaths.  Table  8,  which  gives  the 
proportion  of  infant  deaths  due  to  diarrhea  and  enteritis,  the 
pneumonias,  and  the  acute  infections  during  the  last  six  years, 
brings  out  this  fact. 

TABLE    8. — INFANT    MORTALITY    FROM    PRINCIPAL    PREVENTABLE 
CAUSES   BY   WARD,   SPRINGFIELD,    I908-I913 

Deaths  of  Infants  under  One  Year  of  Age  from  Diarrhea  and  Enteritis, 
Pneumonias,  and  Acute  Infections  (Residents  onlv) 


Ward 

Number  of  deaths 

Per  cent  of 
ward  total 

1 

04 

543 

2 

IS 

34.9 

3 

3Q 

37.1 

4 

2Q 

30.5 

5 

21 

43.8 

6 

122 

51-3 

7 

14 

56.0 

Whole 

city 

334 

45-9 

Here  again  the  mortality  for  wards  two  and  four  is  low  while 
that  for  wards  one  and  six  is  high.  The  opportunity  for  im- 
provement is  plainly  greater  in  the  wards  having  the  higher 
rates  of  infant  mortality  from  all  causes,  a  fact  which  makes  a 
strong  argument  for  the  initiation  of  preventive  work.  Diarrhea 
and  enteritis  being  one  of  the  most  important  causes  of  infant 
mortality,  and  its  prevention  being  typical  of  the  general  infant 
hygiene  problem,  it  is  worth  while  to  consider  the  situation  with 
regard  to  this  disease  in  some  detail. 

The  diagram  on  page  21  and  Table  9  give  figures  indicating  the 
relative  havoc  played  by  this  cause  of  death  among  the  infants 
in  Springfield's  several  wards.  It  will  l)e  noted  that  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  entire  mortality  occurred  in  the  first  and  sixth 
wards  and  that  the  rates  computed  on  lx)th  bases  show  excesses 
in  these  districts.  The  sickness  that  gives  rise  to  this  mortality 
occurs  chiefly  in  the  hot  months  of  the  summer,  and  is  probably 
due  for  the  most  part  to  infection  by  s|)ecific  micro-organisms. 
F*lies  may  carry  these  microbes  or  they  may  find  their  way  into 
well  water  from  privies.     Another  imjK)rtant  factor  in  this  mor- 
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tality  is  improper  care  of  the  infants,  as  with  regard  to  clothing 
and  feeding.  In  either  case  better  sanitation  is  called  for.  The 
city  authorities  should  see  that  the  people  in  these  districts  need 
not  rely  on  wells  and  privies,  and  the  health  department  should 
open  infant  welfare  stations  and  send  out  public  health  nurses 
to  instruct  uninformed  mothers  in  the  essentials  of  baby  hygiene. 
Substantial  reductions  in  the  mortality  would  certainly  result. 

table  9. — deaths  of  infants  under  one  year  of  age  from 

durrhea  and  enteritis  by  ward,  springfield,  i908- 

1913  (residents  only) 

Ward  Number  of  deaths  „„«i  ,^,,1 


To  sum  up.  out  of  every  100  infants  born  in  Springfield  about  10 
die  before  becoming  one  year  of  age;  in  certain  parts  of  the  city, 
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CovUiy  of  C.  a.  U-iU,.  Haia  Otnlr.  Uixtdaw 

Babv-Saving  Work  ix  Montclair,  New  Jersey 

A  health  department  nurse  instructing  a  mother  in  baby  hygiene.     Moni- 

clair  is  only  a  little  over  half  as  large  as  Springfield  but  finds  the  employment 

of  such  a  nurse  worth  while.     Similar  work  in  Springfield  wuuld  save  many 

babies  who  now  die 


A  doctor  and  nurses  arc  in  atlenclancc  and  at  sl.iinl  hnurs 
bring  their  babies  (or  examinalinn  and  may  ^helll>«■lvl■^  rwc-ivr  .1 
ing  the  care  of  their  infants.  IX-sjiite  heavy  lust's,  Springrii 
attempt  to  prevent  her  unnetessarj'  inf.int  mortality 
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however,  only  about  five  die,  while  in  certain  other  parts  as  many 
as  20  do  not  live  to  reach  their  first  birthday.  The  problem 
centers  chiefly  in  the  first  and  sixth  wards,  in  the  eastern  section, 
although  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  substantial  improvement 
can  be  accomplished  in  the  third,  fifth,  and  seventh  wards.  The 
wards  to  the  east  of  Tenth  Street,  which  in  1910  included  36.4 
per  cent  of  the  population,  were  responsible  for  45.6  per  cent  of 
the  births  located  in  1913,  and  for  61 .0  per  cent  of  the  infant  deaths 
reported  in  that  year.  During  the  six  years  1908-1913  these 
wards  have  been  responsible  for  57.5  per  cent  of  the  mortality. 
The  infant  deaths  in  these  districts  are  due,  furthermore,  in  a 
relatively  high  proportion  of  instances,  to  the  diseases  which 
modem  sanitation  has  learned  to  prevent. 

No  escape  is  possible  from  the  conclusion  that  a  steady  and  con- 
siderable health  and  life  wastage  is  constantly  going  on  among 
Springfield's  infants.  If  during  the  last  six  years  the  other  wards 
had  but  equaled  the  record  of  ward  two,  only  383  infants  under 
one  year  of  age  would  have  died  instead  of  727.  This  would 
represent  a  saving  of  about  57  babies  a  year,  or  a  total  of  344.* 
In  other  words,  the  lives  of  nearly  half  of  these  victims  might 
have  been  saved  by  proper  precautions. 

To  put  an  end  to  this  terrible  loss  we  may  recommend  to 
Springfield  methods  which  have  proved  successful  elsewhere,  as 
follows: 

1.  Prompt  and  complete  registration  of  births,  already  re- 
quired by  law  but  not  secured  up  to  the  present  year  (1914). 
This  will  require  the  co-operation  of  the  public,  medical  profes- 
sion, and  midwives. 

2.  Registration,  examination,  and  regulation  of  midwives. 

3.  The  employment  of  public  health  nurses  who  are  qualified 
to  visit  homes  and  instruct  mothers  who  would  not  ordinarily 
receive  proper  advice  regarding  the  care  of  infants;  this  work  to 
be  carried  on  in  connection  with  one  or  more  infant  welfare  or 

consultation  stations,  where  instruction  and  demonstrations  may 

♦ 

^  This  statement  is  based  on  the  average  yearly  number  of  infant  deaths 
1908-13  per  1,000  births  in  191 3, — the  second  column  of  rates  in  Table  7. 
This  basis  gives  a  more  conservative  estimate  of  the  saving  possible  than  the 
other  two  sets  of  rates  in  the  table. 
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be  given  mothers  and  at  which  a  doctor  shall  be  in  attendance  at 
certain  set  hours  and  to  which  sick  infants  may  be  brought. 
This  work  should  be  carried  on  by  the  city  health  department. 

4.  The  improvement  of  sanitary  conditions  in  certain  parts  of 
the  city,  such  as  are  discussed  later  in  this  report,  and  especially 
as  affecting  the  breeding  places  of  flies  and  the  abolition  of  in- 
sanitary privies  and  dangerous  wells. 

5.  The  continuation  and  extension  of  the  present  efforts  to 
improve  the  city's  milk  supply,  as  outlined  later  in  this  report. 

Of  the  above,  probably  the  most  important  steps  that  can  be 
taken  will  be  the  employment  of  nurses  and  the  opening  of  infant 
welfare  stations.  These  agencies  are  relatively  inexpensive  and 
have  been  attended  by  splendid  results  in  other  cities.  Ig- 
norance is  the  babies'  greatest  enemy,  and  the  measures  outlined 
above  are  chiefly  those  of  education. 
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IV 
CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES  OF  CHILDREN 

Four  wellknown  contagious  diseases,  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever, 
whooping  cough,  and  measles,  are  peculiarly  children's  scourges. 
These  diseases  practically  limit  themselves  to  children,  cases 
among  older  persons  being  relatively  rare.  At  the  s^me  time, 
i{  tuberculosis  be  excepted,  these  diseases  are  probably  the  most 
important  contagions  with  which  children,  after  escaping  the 
hazards  of  infant  life,  have  to  contend.  Others,  such  as  infant 
paralysis  and  cerebro-spinal  fever,  show  small  totals  when  com- 
pared with  the  other  four  mentioned,  nor  is  their  control  as  well 
understood. 

The  four  diseases  first  named  are  beyond  peradventure  con-- 
tagious  and  their  control  has  long  been  recognized  as  one  of  the 
chief  functions  of  the  health  authorities.  Their  importance  is 
great,  both  as  represented  by  the  amounts  of  sickness  and  death 
of  which  they  are  the  immediate  cause  and  by  the  injurious 
effects  which  they  have  on  the  kidneys,  respiratory  organs, 
and  other  parts  of  the  body.  Many  of  these  last  effects  are  over- 
looked at  the  time  of  the  illness  but  make  themselves  felt  in  later 
life  when  the  general  vitality  of  the  body  begins  to  decrease. 
The  numbers  of  deaths  from  these  diseases  in  Springfield  during 
the  past  six  years,  and  the  yearly  death  rates,  appear  in  Table  lo. 

TABLE    lO. — MORTALITY    FROM    CONTAGIOUS    DISEASES    OF    CHIL- 
DREN,  SPRINGFIELD,    I908-I913    (RESIDENTS  ONLY) 

Tx.                                        i-k    Ai.  Yearly  deaths  per 

P'"*^ ^"^^^^ 100,000  populalion 

Diphtheria  61  19.2 

Whooping  cough  44  13.9 

Measles  31  9.8 

Scarlet  fever  23  7.3 

Total  159  50.2 
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While  it  may  be  truthfully  contended  that  Springfield  has 
no  more  cases  of  scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria  than  most  of  the 
other  medium-sized  cities  of  the  middle  west,  it  is  none  the  less 
true  that  we  have  too  many  such  cases."  These  words  appear 
in  the  October,  1909,  bulletin  of  the  Springfield  health  depart- 
ment and  have  continued  to  represent  the  situation  fairly. 
Assuredly  the  four  diseases  are  of  importance  when  causing  some 
26  deaths  a  year.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  in  the  last  five 
years  there  have  been  reported  a  total  of  i  ,441  cases  of  diphtheria 
and  scarlet  fever  alone.  If  one  attempts  to  visualize  the  suffering 
and  loss  attending  this  vast  number  of  cases,  and  further  realizes 
that  modern  science  tells  us  how  the  diseases  are  spread  and  how 
they  may  be  prevented,  it  will  be  evident  that  the  city  is  here 
confronted  with  an  opportunity  for  service  of  the  most  useful 
sort. 

Additional  light  is  thrown  on  the  preventability  of  these 
diseases  and  the  problem  of  their  suppression  in  Springfield  by  a 
study  of  their  distribution  throughout  the  city.  The  facts  are 
indicated  in  the  accompanying  maps  and  charts  and  in  Table 
II. 


TABLE  1 1 . — MORTALITY  FROM  CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES  OF  CHILDREN 

BY  WARD,  SPRINGFIELD,   I908-I913 

Deaths  and  Death  Rates  from  Diphtheria,  Scarlet  Fever,  \\liooping  Coug^, 

and  Measles  (Residents  only) 


Ward  Deaths 


Yearly  deaths 
per  100,000 
population 

>  Yearly  deaths  per 
'     100,000  children 
'    6-20  years  of  age 

76.2 

362.1 

SS'2 
40.Q 

130.7 
184.S 

33.4 

IS3'2 

3«-6 

147.7 

73-3 

250.9 

21.3 

1 16.3 

1  30 

2  13 

3  26 

4  20 

5  II 

6  46 

7  4 


Whole  city  150  50.2  IQ1.3 

The  rates  given  in  the  last  column  of  the  table  and  in  the  dia- 
gram, being  based  on  the  number  of  children  of  school  age  in 
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the  several  wards,  are  the  more  ^gnificant.     Examining  these 
figures,  it  is  evident  that  the  variations  are  much  the  same  as  in 


The  Springfield 

Survey 

Springfield. 

Illinois 


h.~STto 


Cases  of  Scablbt  Fever  Reported  to  the  Health  Defaktvbnt,  Spring- 
field, 190^1913 
The  marked  "clumping"  of  cases  ischaracteristic  or  the  contagiouadiseaees. 
The  health  department  needs  an  epidemiologist  to  Leep  closer  watch  over  the 
spread  of  these  diseases  and  to  prevent  contact  infection 


the  case  of  infant  mortality.     Wards  one  and  six  are  again  high, 
wards  tn'o  and  four  again  low,  with  wards  three  and  five  again 
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in  intermediary  positions.  Ward  seven  makes  a  more  favorable 
showing  than  before,  having  for  these  diseases  the  lowest  rate  of 
all. 
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The  figures  for  case  fatality,  the  ratio  of  deaths  to  cases  re- 
ported for  any  given  disease,  for  diphtheria  and  scarlet  fever, 
given  in  Table  12,  show  much  the  same  variations.     Again  the 

TABLE     12. — CASE    FATALITY     FROM     DIPHTHERIA    AN*D    SCARLET 
FEVER  BY  WARD,  SPRINGFIELD,   I9O9-I9I3 

Deaths  per  Hundred  Cases  Reported 


8.S6 
q.17 


4.14 
0.8*3 


east  side  ratios  arc  c\rossivc,  although  those  for  diphtheria  in 
wards  two,  three,  and  four  are  also  hiRher  than  should  prevail. 
The  city's  general  case  fatality  rate  from  this  disease,  8  per  cent 
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in  the  six-year  period,  while  not  an  uncommon  one,  is  too  high 
as  judged  by  the  better  standards  of  modern  hygiene.  Either 
treatment  is  bad,  or,  what  is  more  likely,  reix)rting  of  cases,  is 
incomplete.  The  high  fatality  ratios  in  the  east  wards,  while 
thus  not  indicating  greater  prevalence  of  the  diseases  in  those 
districts,  do  indicate  objectionable  conditions,  and  so  re-enforce 
the  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  death  rate  figures. 

That  the  situation  has  not  tended  to  improve  during  the  last 
six  years  is  shown  by  Table  13,  which  presents  by  year  the  death 
rates  from  the  four  diseases  under  discussion  and  the  fatality 
rates  for  diphtheria  and  scarlet  fever.  On  account  of  the  ten- 
dency of  these  contagions  to  become  epidemic,  the  incidence  of 
each  shows  considerable  variation  year  by  year.  It  is  the  func- 
tion of  the  health  authorities,  however,  to  prevent  epidemics. 

TABLE   13. — ^DEATH  AND  FATALITY  RATES   BY  YEAR,   CONTAGIOUS 
DISEASES  OF  CHILDREN,   SPRINGFIELD   (RESIDENTS  ONLY) 

I    1908       1909       1910       1911       1912        1913 


Deaths  per   100,000 

population  from 

Diphtheria 

12.2 

4.0 

17.3 

22.5 

34.6 

23.0 

Scarlet  fever 

20.5 

2.0 

9.6 

II. 2 

■    • 

1.8 

Whooping  cough 

12.2 

4.0 

7.7 

9.3 

20.0 

28.3 

Measles 

2.0 

27.6 

3.9 

•    • 

1.8 

23.0 

Total 

46.9 

37.6 

38.S 

430 

56.4 

76.1 

Deaths  per  100  cases 

from 

Diphtheria 

a 

•    * 

1.96 

6.29 

13.48 

9.74 

8.23 

Scarlet  fever 

a 

1.30 

1.95 

1.72 

•  • 

2.70 

^  Information  not  available. 

The  best  practice  for  the  control  of  these  diseases  has  under- 
gone considerable  change  in  recent  years,  primarily  on  account 
of  better  understanding  of  the  modes  and  sources  of  infection. 
WTiereas  great  emphasis  was  formerly  given  to  desquamation 
(peeling)  and  fumigation  at  the  termination  of  the  case,  the 
importance  of  these  points  is  now  minimized  and  the  emphasis 
is  shifted  to  early  recognition  of  cases,  especially  mild  cases  and 
"carriers"  (persons  who  harbor  the  disease  organisms  but  show 
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DIPHTHERIA   IN  SPRINGFIELD. 


none  of  the  usual  symptoms),  and  to  the  prompt  and  efficient 
disinfection  of  the  discharges  which  flow  from  infected  persons. 
All  four  diseases  are  similar  in  that  the  throat  and  nose  appear 


A 

* 

U"-""- 

;,"£.. 

to  be  the  chief  sources  of  infectious  matter,  the  problem  of  pre- 
vention thus  being  to  destroy  the  virus  secreted  in  the  nasal  or 
mouth  discharges  or  to  otherwise  prcxent  it  from  reaching  new 
victims. 

In  diphtheria,  whooping  cough,  and  scarlet  (ever  much  can 
30 
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be  accomplished  by  isolating  patients  with  the  earliest  possible 
approach  to  the  first  appearance  of  symptoms,  and  by  searching 
among  "contacts"  (persons  who  have  been  in  contact  with 
cases)  for  mild  and  incipient  cases  and  carriers.  In  measles, 
however,  the  problem  is  more  difficult,  as  the  latest  evidence 
seems  to  show  that  a  patient  is  infectious  for  as  long  as  ten  days 
before  the  appearance  of  symptoms,  a  state  of  affairs  which  goes 
far  to  explain  the  long-recognized  difficulty  in  controlling  the 
disease.  In  the  presence  of  measles  the  health  authorities  can, 
however,  do  much  to  lessen  the  fatality  of  the  disease  by  drawing 
the  attention  of  parents  to  the  necessity  for  taking  great  care 
of  children  for  a  considerable  period  after  apparent  recovery,  a 
precaution  the  importance  of  which  is  commonly  overlooked. 

The  additional  health  department  operations  demanded  by  the 
newer  ideas  include  follow-up  medical  inspection  of  "contacts," 
better  instruction  of  families  as  to  the  details  of  isolation,  espe- 
cially as  regards  the  disinfection  of  discharges,  and  generous 
reinspection  of  quarantined  cases.  The  savings  incidental  to 
the  newer  ideas  include  relief  from  the  expense  and  annoyance 
of  fumigation  and,  in  a  considerable  proportion  of  cases,  a 
material  shortening  of  the  period  of  quarantine.  Thus  in  English 
hospitals,  where  the  date  of  discharge  of  scarlet  fever  patients  is 
regulated  by  the  condition  of  the  nose  and  throat  instead  of  com- 
plete desquamation,  the  usual  period  of  isolation  is  about  three 
weeks,  as  against  the  five  or  six  weeks  customary  in  this  country. 
The  results  are  fully  as  satisfactory.  Similarly,  fumigation  after 
contagious  disease,  except  on  request,  has  been  omitted  in 
Providence,  R.  I.,  for  some  years  without  bad  consequences; 
while  New  York  City  fumigates  only  when  the  patient  dies  or  is 
removed  from  the  premises  at  the  height  of  the  disease.  Such 
gains  are,  in  the  aggregate,  large. 

The  procedures  now  employed  in  Springfield  are  such  as  have 
been  common  in  American  cities  of  similar  size,  and  such  as  are 
dictated  by  the  slender  resources  commonly  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  our  American  health  departments.  Reports  to  the 
health  department  of  infectious  and  contagious  diseases  are  re- 
quired by  state  law  and  city  ordinance,  telephone  rej)orts  with- 
out written  confirmation  being  accepted.     Cases  of  diphtheria 
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and  scarlet  fever  are  quarantined  by  a  sanitary  inspector,  who 
merely  placards  the  front  and  rear  doors  and  leaves  the  state 
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Cases  of  Diphtheria  Reported  to  the  Health  Department,  Spring- 
field, 1909- 19 I 3 

Cases  of  diphtheria  are  now  releascKl  from  quarantine  by  the  attending 
physician.  This  is  bad  because  there  are  usually  a  few  physicians  who  wiU 
release  cases  too  early  and  so  expose  other  chiUiren  to  inftvtion.  Release  by 
the  health  department  only  after  negative  cultures  from  the  patient's  throat 
and  nose  is  much  to  be  preferretl 

board  of  health  pamphlets  regarding  the  care  of  these  diseases. 
Other  members  of  the  family  must  live  apart  or  stay  in  quarantine 
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unless  conditions  assure  satisfactory  room  isolation,  in  which 
case  the  breadwinner  may  continue  at  work  and  live  at  home. 
Notice  of  the  case  is  sent  to  the  library  and  the  board  of  educa- 
tion, and  the  family  is  directed  not  to  return  milk  bottles.  Un- 
less a  complaint  is  received,  the  health  department  does  nothing 
more  until  the  attending  physician  notifies  the  department  that 
the  case  is  ready  for  release.  The  inspector  then  returns,  takes 
down  the  card,  and  fumigates  with  formaldehyde. 

In  diphtheria  the  quarantine  period  is  fourteen  days,  the  case 
being  thereafter  released  at  the  word  of  the  attending  physician. 
Cases  are  also  released  after  ten  days  providing  the  attending 
physician  will  certify  in  writing  that  two  cultures  taken  from  the 
patient  on  separate  days  have  proved  negative.  In  scarlet 
fever  the  minimum  period  of  isolation  is  twenty-one  days,  release 
being  made  thereafter  on  the  word  of  the  attending  physician 
that  desquamation  is  complete.  In  another  two  weeks  the 
patient  may  return  to  school.  In  measles  and  whooping  cough 
the  patient  is  simply  excluded  from  school,  other  children  in  the 
household  being  likewise  excluded  unless  they  have  had  the 
disease  or  the  patient  is  isolated. 

These  procedures,  as  has  been  suggested,  are  such  as  are 
dictated  by  the  older  practice  and  lack  of  funds.  A  number  of 
important  suggestions  for  improvement  can  be  made,  the  adop- 
tion of  which  would  insure  greater  safety  to  the  city's  children. 
For  one  thing,  every  case  should  be  reported  promptly.  While 
the  rej)orting  of  diphtheria  and  scarlet  fever  has  been  relatively 
good,  there  is  evidence  that  at  times  and  in  certain  districts  it 
has  been  distinctly  not  up  to  standard.  Measles  and  whooping 
cough  are  re]X)rted  hardly  at  all.  Prompt  and  full  reports  of 
these  diseases  are  the  first  requisite  for  the  study  and  prevention 
of  their  spread,  and  the  responsibility  for  securing  such  reports 
rests  with  the  public  and  the  medical  profession.  The  conceal- 
ment of  a  case  of  contagious  disease  in  order  to  avoid  the  bother 
of  isolation  is  most  unfair  to  the  rest  of  the  community,  and  it  is 
a  mistaken  kindness  for  a  physician  to  lend  himself  to  any  such 
attempt.  Concealment  in  such  cases  means  trifling  with  the 
lives  of  others. 

The  manner  in  which  isolation  is  at  present  initiated,  main- 
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tained,  and  terminated  can  also  be  greatly  improved.  The 
present  operations  are  directed  largely  s^ainst  the  house  or  at 
least  the  patient's  inanimate  environment,  whereas  it  is  now  be- 
lieved that  the  points  to  be  concentrated  on  are  the  patient  and 
his  discharges.  Thus  the  report  of  a  case  is  now  followed,  as 
we  have  seen,  by  the  visit  of  an  inspector  to  placard  the  house. 
The  inspector's  chief  forte  is  nuisance  abatement  work  and  he 
has  no  special  knowledge  of  the  modes  of  infection  and  the  details 
of  efficient  bedside  disinfection.  The  educational  pamphlet 
which  he  leaves  is  a  step  toward  instruction  of  the  family,  but 
something  more  is  needed.  The  fumigation  is  probably  a  useless 
operation  and  a  waste  of  time  and  money. 

In  the  quarantine  the  most  important  points  are  overlooked; 
the  family  or  attendant  has  not  received  adequate  instruction  in 
the  details  of  bedside  disinfection,  and  reinspections  have  not 
been  made  to  see  that  such  instructions  are  properly  carried  out 
and  that  the  other  requirements  of  quarantine  are  being  main- 
tained. 

The  arrangements  for  release  are,  furthermore,  open  to 
weighty  objections,  the  decision  as  to  when  the  case  is  ready 
being  left  to  the  attending  physician.  This  feature  is  a  bad  one 
because  there  are  always  some  physicians  who  are  willing  to 
release  cases  early  and  who  get  business  on  this  basis.  The 
recommendation  to  "Have  Dr.  Sk)-and-so;  he'll  get  you  out  of  it 
easy,"  is  a  great  friend  of  contagion.  Release  on  inspection  by 
the  health  department,  on  the  other  hand,  makes  for  uniformity 
of  practice  and  safety,  and  relieves  the  conscientious  physician 
from  pressure  by  mistaken  or  unscrupulous  families. 

It  is  also  recommended  that  in  release  greater  attention  be 
paid  to  the  condition  of  the  nose  and  throat  as  compared  with 
desquamation,  and  that  in  diphtheria  the  sole  criterion  for  re- 
lease be  negative  cultures  from  both  throat  and  nose,  at  least 
two  sets  of  cultures  being  taken  on  separate  days.  These  cul- 
tures should  be  examined,  furthermore,  by  an  established 
laboratory  having  the  endorsement  of  the  health  department, 
as  the  laboratory  diagnosis  of  diphtheria  is  an  operation  requiring 
special  training  and  practice.  In  this  connection  the  city  is 
fortunate  in  being  the  home  of  the  state  board  of  health  diagnostic 
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laboratory,  this  making  release  by  cultures  easily  practicable. 
The  presence  of  the  state  laboratory  also  ensures  a  reliable 
supply  of  antitoxin  ready  at  hand,  and  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  take  full  advantage  of  this  circumstance  by  seeing  that 
sufferers  from  diphtheria  receive  the  serum  at  the  earliest  possible 
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Death  Rates  from  Certain  Preventable  Causes  by  Year,  Springfield, 

1908-1913.     Residents  only 

Typhoid  fever  is  the  only  disease  that  really  has  shown  an  encouraging  de- 
cline in  the  period.  Scarlet  fever  has  shown  some  diminution,  but  taken  as  a 
whole  the  four  contagious  diseases  of  children  show  a  steady  increase  in  the 
last  five  years.  The  need  for  improvement  in  the  city  health  department's 
supervision  of  the  communicable  diseases  is  beyond  question.  The  reader  is 
referred  to  the  chart  on  page  56  showing  the  death  rate  from  tuberculosis  by 
years 

moment.  The  efficacy  of  the  treatment  is  directly  pro]X)rtional 
to  the  earliness  of  administration  and  the  health  department 
should  provide  a  physician  who  will  stand  ready  to  administer 
the  antitoxin  promptly  among  the  poor  on  the  call  of  any  phy- 
sician. 


The 


local  situation  regarding  the  contagious  diseases  of  chil- 
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dren  may  be  summed  up  about  as  follows.  Serious  amounts  of 
these  diseases  occur  in  the  city,  159  children  having  died  in  the 
last  six  years  while  several  thousand  were  made  ill.  Marked 
excesses  occur  in  certain  districts,  notably  that  part  of  the  city 
east  of  Tenth  Street.  The  records  of  the  last  six  years  show  no 
improvement  in  the  situation,  but  rather  the  reverse.  In  the 
face  of  these  facts  it  is  significant  that  the  methods  of  control 
have  been  only  the  usual  ones  adopted  by  health  departments  in 
small  cities  such  as  are  handicapped  by  lack  of  funds,  and  that 
there  are  opportunities  for  radical  improvement  in  the  service 
offered.     The  chief  improvements  that  should  be  instituted  are: 

1.  Prompter  and  fuller  reporting  of  cases.  It  is  suggested  that 
the  health  department  furnish  physicians  with  sets  of  post  card 
forms  for  this  purpose  and  that  written  confirmation  of  tele- 
phonic reports  be  required. 

2.  More  detailed  investigation  of  cases  and  of  the  possible 
relation  between  cases,  accompanied  by  examination  of  persons 
who  have  been  in  contact  with  the  case  to  discover  mild  and 
incipient  cases  and  carriers.  This  would  naturally  require  more 
complete  history  cards,  the  preparation  of  maps  showing  the 
distribution  and  spread  of  diseases,  and  the  like. 

3.  Closer  supervision  of  cases  of  diphtheria  and  scarlet  fever, 
including  a  prompt  initial  visit  by  a  medical  inspector,  or  spe- 
cially trained  nurse,  employed  by  the  health  department  to  issue 
detailed  instructions  as  to  the  maintenance  of  the  patient  and 
the  disinfection  of  his  discharges;  reinspections  to  follow  at 
frequent  intervals  to  see  that  instructions  are  being  followed, 
with  release  only  after  a  final  inspection  by  a  medical  repre- 
sentative of  the  health  department.  In  the  case  of  diphtheria, 
release  only  after  two  successive  negative  cultures  from  the 
throat  and  nose. 

4.  The  visitation  of  cases  of  measles  and  whooping  cough  to 
instruct  the  responsible  parties  as  to  the  management  of  the 
patient  and  the  disinfection  of  his  discharges. 

5.  Transference  of  the  present  emphasis  on  fumigation  at 
the  termination  of  the  case  to  bedside  disinfection  of  discharges 
during  the  activity  of  the  disease  and  general  cleaning  at  its 
termination. 
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THE  SPRINGFIELD  TUBERCULOSIS  SITUATION 

Dixon  Van  Blarcom 

Field  Secretary  National  Association  for  the  Study  and  Prevention  of 

Tuberculosis 

A  public  informed  of  the  prevalence,  nature,  prevention,  and 
cure  of  tuberculosis  furnishes  the  surest  basis  for  an  adequate 
campaign  against  the  disease.  Any  effective  movement  to 
suppress  this  preventable,  and  at  the  same  time,  most  destroying 
of  all  diseases,  must  be  as  thorough  and  far-reaching  as  our  sys- 
tem of  public  school  education  and  must  be  conducted  on  as 
firm  a  basis  as  our  successful  mercantile  enterprises.  Halfway 
measures  can  not  be  depended  on  to  yield  results  against  this 
enemy  which  has  been  deep  rooted  in  civilized  races  for  centuries. 

The  responsibility  for  the  control  of  this  disease  is  public  and 
for  all  practical  purposes  entirely  local.  That  private  individuals 
have  generally  awakened  to  the  situation  in  advance  of  public 
officials  does  not  relieve  the  latter  of  their  resj)onsibility.  Tu- 
berculosis is  essentially  a  public  health  problem  and  should  not 
be  confused  with  j)overty  or  pauperism. 

The  investigation  on  which  this  report  is  based  was  made 
during  the  first  two  weeks  in  April,  1914,  and  comments  herein 
apply  at  that  time.  Opportunity  was  not  afforded  for  an  in- 
tensive study  of  the  situation  but  information  was  secured  whiclt 
may  serve  as  a  safe  basis  for  future  activities. 

The  main  ]X)ints  considered  are: 

1.  Extent  of  tuberculosis  in  Springfield. 

2.  Existing  measures  for  its  control. 

3.  Suggestions  for  an  adequate  campaign. 

4.  Where  the  responsibility  lies. 
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1.  EXTENT  OF  TUBERCULOSIS  IN  SPRINGFIELD 
During  the  five-year  period  1909-1913,  346  whites  and  72 
Negroes,  or  a  total  of  418  resident  men,  women,  and  children, 
died  in  Springfield  from  all  forms  of  tuberculosis.  This  is  an 
annual  averi^e  of  more  than  83.  The  diagram  below  and  the 
map  on  page  40  show  the  distribution  of  deaths  from  tuberculosis 
throughout  the  city. 

The  tuberculosis  death  rate  per   100,000  population  during 
this  time  was  137.3  for  whites  and  470.0  for  Negroes,  making  the 


rate  for  the  whole  city  156.3.  This  rate  is  about  the  average  for 
the  entire  country  during  the  same  period. 

The  ratio  of  white  to  Negro  population  in  the  city  is  16.4  to  I. 
The  ratio  of  white  to  Negro  deaths  from  tuberculosis  is  4.8  to  I. 

About  30  non-residents  died  from  tuberculosis  in  the  city 
during  this  period.  On  the  other  hand,  about  30  persons  died 
of  tuberculosis  within  one  year  after  leaving  the  city  either  for 
their  health  or  for  a  new  permanent  residence.  While  it  would 
be  fair  to  charge  the  latter  group  of  deaths  to  Springfield,  only 
residents  who  died  in  the  city  have  been  included.  The  number 
of  deaths  from  tuberculosis  and  the  estimated  populations  are 
given  in  Table  14  by  years,  for  whites,  Negroes,  and  the  whole 
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city.    The  corresponding  death  rates  appear  in  the  chart  on 
page  56. 

table  14. — ^mortauty  from  tuberculosis,  springfield,  i909- 

1913  (residents  only)» 


Year 

V 
Populat 

iOiites 

Negroes 

Total 

[on    Deaths 

;             60 

I             88 
:             71 

>  53 

>  74 

Population 

'  Deaths  1 

Population 

Deaths 

1909  47,583 

1910  48,992 

1911  50,401 

1912  5z,8ic 

1913  53,22c 

2,894 

2,979 
3,064 

3,149 
3,235 

21 

zo 

14 
15 

12 

50,494 
51,989 
53,484 
54,979 
56,476 

8z 

98 

85 
68 

86 

Total 

346 

72 

4x8 

Yearly 

Yearly 
per 
popi 

average 

deaths  1 
100,000 
ilatlon    . 

69.2 
137.3 

14.4 
470.0 

83.6 
156.3 

*  The  title  "  tuberculosis"  here  includes  all  forms  of  the  disease.  The  popu- 
lation figures  for  1910,  191 1,  1912,  and  1913  are  as  estimated  by  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  the  Census;  those  for  1909  were  computed  by  deducting  on 
the  same  basis.    The  total  population  includes  a  few  Chinese  and  Indians. 

The  variation  from  year  to  year  of  the  white  and  Negro  death 
rates,  and  in  consequence  the  variation  in  the  city  rate,  is  not 
unusual  in  restricted  areas  such  as  Springfield.  It  is  worthy  of 
note  that  an  upward  or  downward  trend  of  the  white  death  rate 
in.  any  year  is  accompanied  by  an  opposite  move  of  the  Negro 
rate. 

The  Negro  rate  has  varied  from  1.9  times  greater  than  the  rate 
for  whites  in  1910  to  4.7  times  greater  in  1912,  and  5.8  times 
greater  in  1909.  For  the  five-year  period  it  was  3.4  times  greater. 
The  Negro  rate,  which  is  much  higher  throughout  the  country 
than  the  rate  for  whites,  is  generally  explained  by  the  personal 
habits  and  insanitary  manner  of  living  of  the  Negro.  He  pre- 
sents an  acute  problem  which  is  accentuated  by  the  possibility  of 
his  spreading  the  disease  to  persons  other  than  of  his  own  race. 

Having  considered  the  number  of  deaths  caused  by  this  pre- 
ventable disease,  the  question  naturally  arises  as  to  the  probable 
number  of  living  cases.     No  attempt  is  made  to  detail  the  misery 
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and  suffering  accompanying  these  cases,  the  poverty  which  often 
results  where  the  breadwinner  is  incapacitated,  and  the  large 
number  of  children,  one  or  both  of  whose  parents  have  died  of 
tuberculosis,  forced  into  orphan  asylums. 


The  Springfield 

bURVEY 

Springfield 
Illinois 


Deaths  from  Tuberculosis,  Springfield,  1908-1913 
Tuberculosis  has  killed  490  Springfield  readents  in  the  last  six  years.     It 
is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  preventable  diseases  but  receives  little  or 
no  attention  from  the  health  department 

The  number  of  living  cases  of  tuberculosis  in  a  community  may 
be  conservatively  estimated  at  five  times  the  number  of  deaths 
from  the  disease  during  the  previous  year.  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
and  sections  of  New  York  state  have  proved  this  estimate  none 
too  high.  Using  the  average  number  of  Springfield  deaths  for 
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the  last  five  years  (69  whites  and  14  Negroes)  there  are  probably 
at  least  345  white  and  70  Negro  living  cases  in  the  city  continu- 
ously,— ^approximately  415  in  all. 

The  application  of  this  estimate  to  Springfield  is  warranted  by 
facts  obtained  from  the  local  physicians.  Letters  were  sent  to 
the  physicians  asking  the  number  of  tuberculosis  cases  under 
their  supervision  at  present  and  during  1913.  Replies  were  re- 
ceived from  about  three-fourths  of  those  addressed,  the  results 
of  the  inquiry  appearing  in  Table  15. 

TABLE    15. — ^TUBERCULOSIS   CASES   TREATED   BY   49   SPRINGFIELD 

PHYSICIANS,  MAY,  I9I4 


Incipient 
cases 


Advanced 
cases 


Total 


Under  treatment  "at  present"  117  in  228 

Under  treatment  "during  1913"         300  246  546 


These  figures  do  not  include  cases  under  the  care  of  physicians 
not  reporting,  those  persons  who  have  no  physician,  and  the 
probably  very  considerable  number  of  incipient  and  moderately 
advanced  cases  who  are  unaware  that  they  are  afflicted.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  probable  that  some  of  the  cases  reported  in 
the  lower  line  of  the  table  changed  physicians  during  the  year  and 
consequently  were  reported  more  than  once,  and  again  both  lists 
probably  contain  a  negligible  number  of  non-resident  cases. 

Further  light  is  shed  on  the  matter  by  the  figures  of  sputum 
examinations  made  for  the  city  and  county  physicians  by  the 
state  board  of  health  during  the  past  four  years.  The  figures  are 
especially  interesting  because  of  the  comment  made  on  them  by 
Dr.  G.  F.  Sorgatz,  state  bacteriologist.  They  do  not  give  an 
accurate  idea  of  the  prevalence  of  the  disease,  as  some  doctors 
make  their  own  sputum  examinations,  and  many  cases  do  not 
need  this  diagnosis.  And  again,  a  negative  sputum  test  is  not 
proof  of  the  absence  of  the  disease. 

During  the  four-year  period,  1910-1913,  61  city  physicians 
submitted  1,105  specimens  for  examination,  of  which  284  were 
positive  and  821  negative;  and  24  county  physicians  submitted 
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147  specimens,  of  which  27  were  positive  and  120  negative;  mak- 
ing a  total  of  85  different  physicians  submitting  1 ,252  specimens, 
of  which  311  were  positive  and  941  negative;  that  is,  311  speci- 
mens were  found  to  contain  the  tubercle  bacillus. 


TABLE    16. — RESULTS   OF   SPUTUM   EXAMINATIONS   BfADE   IN   THE 

BACTERIOLOGICAL  LABORATORY  OF  THE  ILLINOIS  STATE 

BOARD  OF  HEALTH,  DURING  I9IO-I9I3 


Spedmens  sub- 
mitted by  61 
Springfiield 
physicians 

Spedmens  sub- 
mitted by  24 
;    Sangamon  Cotmty 
physidans 

Total 

47 
162 

9 
39 

S6 
201 

85 

7 

92 

223 

34 

257 

92 

242 

60 

9 
16 

2 

lOI 

62 

194 

31 

225 

284 

27 

3" 

821 

120 

941 

1910  /  p^^r^ 

[  Negative 

(  Positive 

\  Negative 

r  Positive 

\  Net^tive 

}  Positive 

\  Negative 

J  Positive 
i  Negative 


1911 
1912 


1913 


For 

four 
years 


Total 


1,105 


147 


1,252 


Dr.  G.  F.  Sorgatz,  who  prepared  the  above  figures,  makes  the 
follo^nng  comment  on  them: 

**  Examination  of  this  report  shows  that  there  were  not  as  many  spedmens 
examined  in  the  year  19 13  as  in  the  previous  years.  It  will  also  be  noted 
that  the  percentage  of  specimens  with  positive  findings  is  less  in  19 13  than 
in  any  of  the  other  years  reported.  These  findings  are  similar  to  those  of 
the  specimens  from  the  entire  State  of  Illinois. 

''The  reason  for  this  is  explained  by  an  examination  of  the  case  histories 
received  with  specimens.  These  histories  show  that  the  percentage  of  sputa 
from  early  cases,  or  from  cases  in  which  no  diagnosis  has  been  made,  is  in- 
creasing until  it  has  become  rather  infrequent  to  receive  a  specimen  from  a 
case  of  more  than  a  year's  duration. 

**The  specimens  themselves  show  that  a  change  has  taken  place.  A  few 
years  ago,  it  was  not  at  all  uncommon  to  find  a  sputum  that  contained  from 
a  htmdred  to  a  thousand  tul>ercle  bacilli  in  each  microscopic  field.    Within 
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the  past  year,  such  a  specimen  has  not  been  seen  more  than  two  or  three 
times. 

''These  facts,  together  with  personal  observation  of  the  handling  of  sus- 
pected cases,  lead  me  to  believe  that  the  physicians  of  this  vicinity  are  mak- 
ing the  diagnosis,  or  attempting  to  do  so  in  the  early  cases,  and  that  they  are 
instituting  a  method  of  treatment  which  prevents  the  early  cases  from  be- 
coming hopeless.  That  they  are  making  good  use  of  the  laboratory  of  the 
niinob  State  Board  of  Health  is  obvious,  and  we  find  that  most  of  the  physi- 
cians are  not  satisfied  with  a  single  negative  examination,  frequently  send- 
ing in  specimens,  at  intervals  of  a  few  days,  until  the  diagnosis  of  tubercu- 
losis can  be  confirmed  or  with  reasonable  certainty  excluded." 

Dr.  W.  G.  Bain  has  submitted  the  following  figures  for  sputum 
examinations  made  at  St.  John's  Hospital  for  the  two  years  May, 
1912,  to  May,  1914.  The  figures  differentiate  between  specimens 
taken  from  patients  in  the  hospital  and  those  sent  in  by  outside 
ph3rsicians. 

TABLE    17. — RESULTS    OF    SPUTUM    EXAMINATIONS    MADE    AT 

ST.  John's  hospital,  may,  1912,  to  may,  1914 

specimens  from         Specimens  from  j,     , 

hospital  cases  outside  cases  lotai 

Positive  46  19  65 

Negative  249  53  302 

Total  295  72  367 


Even  a  conservative  view  of  the  foregoing  facts,  including  the 
estimates  based  on  the  annual  number  of  deaths,  the  reports  of 
the  physicians,  and  the  sputum  examinations,  must  convince  the 
most  skeptical  of  the  wide  prevalence  of  the  disease  in  Spring- 
field and  the  pressing  necessity  for  controlling  measures.  It  is 
gratif3dng  to  find  evidence  that  diagnosis  of  the  disease  in  its 
earlier  stages  is  increasing,  as  early  recognition  greatly  increases 
the  chance  of  successful  treatment. 

2.  EXISTING  AGENCIES  FOR  THE  CONTROL  OF  THE  DISEASE 

But  what  is  being  done  in  the  dty  to  check  the  inroads  of  this 
disease,  and  through  what  agencies? 
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A.  The  City 

The  municipality  of  Springfield,  upon  which  rests  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  control  of  the  disease,  practically  ignores  the 
problem.  The  municipality's  efforts  in  this  direction  may  be 
summarized  as  follows: 

Fumigates  (at  best  of  doubtful  value)  only  on  request;  dis- 
tributes a  limited  amount  of  literature ;  fails  to  enforce  an  anti- 
spitting  ordinance. 

B.  The  Springfield  Tuberculosis  Association 

Fortunately  for  the  citizens  of  the  city,  during  the  past  few 
years  the  Springfield  Tuberculosis  Association  has  been  conduct- 
ing a  campaign  against  the  disease,  which  may  be  summed  up  at 
present  as  follows: 

Maintains  one  visiting  nurse  (two  in  1912  and  part  of  1913) 
who  also  does  general  nursing;  operates  one  free  dispensary; 
bears  part  of  the  expense  of  treatment  of  a  few  patients  at  the 
Open  Air  Colony;  conducts  a  limited  educational  campaign. 

A  recent  report  of  the  association  says  regarding  the  nursing 
ser\'ice:* 

During  the  year  19 13,  there  were  2,389  calls  made  by  the  visiting  nurses. 
Of  these,  1,536  were  made  at  the  homes  of  the  tuberculous;  734  were  made 
in  rendering  assistance  to  those  sick  of  other  or  general  diseases  and  119 
were  special  calls  made  in  the  interest  of  patients. 

Of  the  dispensary  ser\*ice  the  report  says: 

During  1913,  there  have  been  135  patients  received  at  the  Dispensary 
and  at  the  present  time  the  average  attendance  of  clinics  is  about  fifteen. 

The  report  of  the  treasurer  of  the  association,  not  included  in 
the  published  annual  report,  for  the  calendar  year  1913  shows 
that  the  total  receipts  from  the  sale  of  Red  Cross  seals,  member- 
ships, and  so  forth,  amounted  to  S3. 7 14.43.  These  funds  were 
exjjended  as  follows:  Nursing,  $1,127.50;  patients  at  Colony 
(from  July  l),  $1,149.20;   patients  at  lodging  houses,  $411.35; 

•  From  a  report  of  the  work  of  the  Sprini; field  Tuberculosis  Association  for 
the  year  1913. 
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miscellaneous  items,  including  rent,  stenographer,  and  inci- 
dentals, $1,015.51;  leaving  cash  balance  of  $10.87. 

From  July  i,  1913,  to  July  i,  1914,  the  association  expended 
$2,108.55  in  part  payment  for  the  care  of  18  patients  at  the  Open 
Air  Colony  and  the  county  contributed  the  balance.  E^ch 
patient  was  cared  for  on  an  average  of  fourteen  weeks  at  an 
average  cost  to  the  association  of  about  $8.40  per  week. 

The  work  of  the  association  has  reached  the  point  where  the 
policy  of  caring  for  a  few  patients  at  considerable  cost  might  well 
be  modified.  It  is  a  sound  and  well  recognized  principle  of  the 
tuberculosis  campaign  that  the  small  sums  which  are  raised  by 
anti-tuberculosis  societies  may  be  spent  to  the  best  advantage  in 
ways  which  will  lead  to  more  permanent  and  general  relief  of  the 
situation  by  public  authorities. 

While  the  tendency  to  spend  small  sums  for  the  immediate 
relief  of  a  few  patients  in  an  institution  is  perhaps  natural,  a 
more  farsighted  policy  would  devote  at  least  a  part  of  this  money 
to  a  campaign  to  secure  from  the  city  and  county  appropriations 
to  build  and  maintain  a  permanent  public  tulKTCulosis  hospital, 
to  a  thorough  campaign  of  education,  and  to  the  immediate  care 
of  a  greater  number  by  means  of  increased  nursing  service  and 
open-air  schools. 

The  number  of  new  cases  received  at  the  clisjwnsary  and  those 
called  on  by  the  nurse;  how  these  cases  were  discovered;  the 
number  of  deaths  and  apparent  cures;  something  of  the  home 
conditions  of  the  patients;  reference  to  the  Negroes;  together 
with  a  complete  financial  statement,  are  not  included  in  the 
association's  1913  report,  though  they  may  normally  be  expected 
to  appear  in  the  report  of  an  organization  of  this  character. 

C.  Hospitals 

The  two  general  hospitals  in  Springfield  are  averse  to  accepting 
tuberculosis  patients,  according  to  the  general  custom  of  similar 
hospitals  which  have  no  special  provision  for  them.  The  Spring- 
field Hospital  can  not  be  criticised  for  strict  adherence  to  this 
policy,  but  on  the  other  hand  St.  John's  Hospital  deserves  a  word 
of  praise  for  its  liberal  policy  of  accepting  a  number  of  these  cases 
in  the  past. 
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The  Open  Air  Colony,  a  private  sanatorium  of  24  beds  for  in- 
cipient cases,  has  cared  for  a  few  of  the  city's  needy  cases,  the 
county  and  the  Springfield  Tuberculosis  Association  sharing  the 
expense.  The  county  almshouse  has  no  adequate  provision  for 
the  tuberculosis  inmates,  but  it  is  understood  that  an  appro- 
priation has  been  made  for  a  special  pavilion  which  should  be 
completed  at  once. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  no  public  institution  where!  the 
citizens  of  the  city  of  Springfield  and  the  county  of  Sangamon 
afflicted  with  tuberculosis  may  receive  care  and  treatment. 
Such  an  institution  with  special  provision  for  children  is  not  only 
desirable  but  necessary. 

D.  Springfield's  Physicians 

The  physicians  of  the  city  are  showing  an  increasing  and  com- 
mendable disposition  to  co-operate  in  the  campaign  against  tu- 
berculosis, which  is  necessary  for  its  success. 


3.  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  AN  ADEQUATE  CAMPAIGN 

What  more  can  be  done  to  prevent  this  preventable  disease? 

The  measures  recommended  in  the  following  program  for 
eliminating  tuberculosis  in  Springfield  have  received  general 
approval  throughout  the  country.  Some  of  them  are  already 
partly  in  force  in  the  city. 

A.  An  adequate  campaign  of  education. 

B.  Institutional  provision  for  adults  and  children. 

C.  Free  dispensary  service. 

D.  Adequate  nursing  service. 

E.  Reporting  of  cases  and  disinfection  of  premises. 

F.  Open-air  schools. 

G.  Partial  Reorganization  of  the  Springfield  Tuberculosis  Asso- 

ciation. 
In  general,  every  living  case  should  be  known  to  the  health 
authorities  and  under  proper  super\'ision  either  in  an  institution 
or  at  home.  Bovine  tuberculosis  undoubtedly  has  some  influence 
on  the  prevalence  of  the  disease,  especially  among  children,  which 
makes  a  strong  argument  for  the  improvement  of  the  milk  supply 
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and  for  pasteurization — measures  which  are  discussed  in  the  milk 
section  of  the  present  public  health  survey.  For  the  safety  of 
children  in  particular,  milk  should  either  come  from  cows  dem- 
onstrated to  be  free  from  tuberculosis  or  should  be  pasteurized. 
Bearing  in  mind  that  prevention  of  the  disease  should  claim 
precedence  over  cure,  let  us  take  up  in  detail  the  measures  out- 
lined above. 

A.  An  Adequate  Campaign  of  Education 

As  education  must  of  necessity  mark  not  only  the  beginning 
but  the  progress  of  the  campaign  against  tuberculosis,  some  edu- 
cational methods  are  outlined. 

The  entire  school  population  should  be  reached  about  once 
every  two  years  through  lectures,  preferably  by  a  nurse  and  in 
connection  with  a  small  exhibit  which  may  be  secured  at  a  rea- 
sonable cost.  The  board  of  education  might  well  adopt  the  plan 
followed  in  an  increasing  number  of  cities  of  making  instruction 
concerning  tuberculosis  part  of  the  regular  curriculum. 

Meetings  of  women's  clubs,  labor,  fraternal,  social  and  other 
organizations,  and  gatherings  of  all  kinds  offer  opportunities  for 
short  talks. 

Sunday  night  stereopticon  lectures  in  the  churches  would 
reach  effectively  a  large  number  of  people.  In  this  connection 
the  special  celebration  of  Tuberculosis  Sunday  is  urged. 

There  are  several  good  motion-picture  reels  on  tuberculosis 
and  other  health  subjects  which  may  be  shown  in  the  motion- 
picture  houses  either  at  special  performances  or  on  the  regular 
bill  and  preferably  with  a  lecturer  to  explain  the  details  of  the 
story.  Most  of  these  reels  can  be  secured  through  the  regular 
exchanges  at  no  additional  cost  to  the  motion-picture  houses. 

Local  physicians  should  be  invited  to  assist  in  giving  the  re- 
peated talks  which  are  necessary  to  the  campaign. 

Literature  of  a  substantial  and  easily  read  nature  should  be 
distributed  at  the  various  lectures  given.  Pamphlets  printed  in 
large  type  with  numerous  illustrations  are  most  effective,  while 
cheap  literature  is  a  waste  of  money. 

The  Red  Cross  seal  campaign  offers  unlimited  opportunities 
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for  the  dissemination  of  information  concerning  tuberculosis  and 
the  campaign  for  its  control. 

An  adequate  educational  campaign  should  include  exposure  of 
alleged  ''cures'*  for  tuberculosis,  of  which  "Nature's Creation,"* 
widely  exploited  in  Springfield,  may  be  taken  as  an  example. 
It  cannot  be  stated  too  emphatically  that  medicine  in  bottles 
will  not  cure  tuberculosis.  Fresh  air,  good  food,  and  plenty  of 
rest  under  proper  supervision  is  the  only  remedy  known. 

B.  Institutional  Provision 

The  hospital  is  designed  to  prevent  infection  as  well  as  to  cure. 
Besides  receiving  expert  care  and  treatment,  the  patient  is  taught 
the  danger  of  spreading  the  disease  and  the  precautions  necessary 
to  prevent  his  infecting  those  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact. 

A  hospital  for  patients  from  the  entire  county  is  to  be  preferred 
to  one  that  would  accept  patients  only  from  the  city.  All  pa- 
tients should  be  received  and  treated  on  an  equal  basis,  each 
patient  paying  in  whole  or  in  part  for  his  treatment  or  not  at  all, 
according  to  his  ability.  It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  hos- 
pital should  furnish  care  and  treatment  for  the  sick  of  a  character 
which  will  attract  and  hold  them.  Any  discrimination  or  lack  of 
reasonable  provision  for  comfort  which  would  tend  to  prevent 
full  use  of  the  institution  by  those  afflicted  must  be  studiously 
avoided.  Again,  it  should  be  remembered  that  those  patients 
who  voluntarily  isolate  themselves  in  an  institution  and  thereby 
decrease  the  chance  of  spreading  infection,  perform  a  service  to 

*  In  a  pamphlet  entitled  Consumption  Cure  Fakes,  reprinted  from  the 
Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association^  February  4,  191 1,  this  fraudulent 
"cure"  is  exposed  at  some  length.  Concerning  testimonials  the  pamphlet 
says: 

"  No  '  consumption  cure '  is  complete  without  its  testimonials.  The  worth- 
lessness  of  such  testimony,  from  a  scientific  standpoint,  has  repeatedly  been 
shown,  and  this,  too,  without  assuming  that  the  letters  are  fraudulent.  That 
many  of  the  letters  published  by  fake  medical  concerns  are  documentarily 
genuine  there  is  no  doubt;  that  is  to  say,  the  letters  were  actually  written. 
How  valueless  they  are  is  made  evident  by  looking  into  the  cases  of  the  indi- 
viduals giving  them.  On  investigating  'consumption  cure'  testimonials,  one 
of  two  things  is  practically  always  found:  Either  the  writer  of  the  testimonial 
did  not  have  tuberculosis  and  recovered  from  his  indisposition  in  spite  of  the 
nostrum,  rather  than  because  of  it;  or,  the  poor  victim,  in  the  first  flush  of 
optimism  that  comes  whenever  a  new  remedy  is  tried,  deluded  himself  into 
believing  that  the  stuff  actually  helped  him.** 
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the  public  which  is  no  less  than  the  benefit  rendered  to  the  patient 
by  the  public  in  caring  for  him. 

A  campaign  to  secure  such  a  hospital,  to  be  maintained  by 
public  funds,  is  the  urgent  need  of  the  present  situation  and  should 
be  undertaken  without  delay. 

An  institution  of  lOO  beds,  with  additional  provision  for  chil- 
dren, is  necessary  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  county.  It  would 
cost  from  $750  to|l,oooa  bed  for  site,  building,  and  equipment, 
depending  largely  on  the  cost  of  the  site.  Preferably  this  should 
be  at  the  center  of  population  and  near  transportation  facilities. 
The  cost  of  maintenance  would  run  in  the  neighborhood  of  $1.35 
to  $1.50  per  day  per  patient. 


The  Tuberculosis  Association  Dispensary 
The  Springfield  Tuberculous  Association  now  maintains  a  dispensary  and 
viaiting  nurse.  This  is  work  of  the  right  type,  but  to  adequately  meet  the 
city's  problem  it  should  be  considerably  extenaed  and  should  be  re-enforced  by 
a  county  sanatorium.  The  city  health  department  should  be  built  up  so  that 
it  could  take  charge  of  the  anti-tuberculosis  campaign 

C.  Free  Dispensary  Service 
One  important  step  toward  the  control  of  tuberculosis  is  the 
discovery  of  patients  before  they  have  advanced  too  far  for  prob- 
able recovery,  or  recovery  possible  at  anything  short  of  great 
One  of  the  functions  of  the  dispensary  is  to  meet  this 
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need.  The  usefulness  of  the  dispensary  might  be  increased  by 
urging  people,  through  the  educational  campaign  and  the  visit- 
ing nurses,  to  voluntarily  come  for  examination  at  the  slightest 
symptom  of  the  disease  and  at  intervals  when  no  striking  symp- 
toms are  present. 

The  physician  in  charge  of  the  dispensary  should  receive  com- 
pensation for  his  services.  The  city  might  assume  this  expense 
at  once  as  well  as  that  for  additional  nurses. 

Complete  medical  and  social  information  concerning  all  pa- 
tients who  visit  the  dispensary  or  who  are  visited  in  their  homes 
by  the  nurses  must  be  obtained  and  fully  recorded.  This  is 
essential  to  a  first  class  ser\'ice. 

D.  Adequate  Nursing  Service 

The  visiting  nurse  must  be  depended  on  to  visit  the  afflicted 
in  the  home,  follow  up  discharged  institutional  patients,  and 
bring  suspected  cases  to  the  dispensary  for  examination. 

An  increase  of  the  nursing  service  is  undoubtedly  necessary  in 
view  of  the  lack  of  hospital  facilities,  and  especially  if  the  sugges- 
tion is  adopted  of  broadening  the  field  of  the  Springfield  Tubercu- 
losis Association's  work  to  include  the  entire  county.  A  supervis- 
ing nurse  could  look  after  the  details  of  administration ;  namely, 
arrange  for  the  lectures  previously  mentioned,  give  some  of 
them  herself,  and  secure  lecturers  for  the  balance;  take  care  of 
the  correspondence  of  the  association;  assist  in  the  membership 
campaign  and  the  sale  of  Christmas  seals;  co-operate  with  the 
various  sub-committees;  supervise  the  work  of  the  other  nurses; 
and  devote  any  balance  of  lime  to  actual  nursing.  The  other 
nurses  would  devote  their  entire  time  to  the  visitation  of  the 
sick  in  their  homes.  While  no  definite  estimate  may  be  made  of 
the  number  of  nurses  needed,  it  can  be  safely  stated  that  at  least 
two  assistant  nurses  for  the  city  and  one  for  the  county  outside 
the  city  are  required  to  meet  the  need  at  the  present  time. 

E.  Reporting  of  Casks  and  Disinfixtion  of  Premises 

In  order  that  all  patients  may  receive  projx^r  care  and  neces- 
sary preventive  measures  \)C  taken,  all  living  cases  must  be 
known  to  the  health  authorities^.     Physicians  should  re|X)rt  not 
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only  the  living  cases  ,but  the  recovery,  death,  or  change  of  resi- 
dence of  any  patient.  When  reporting  a  case  the  physician 
should  state  whether  or  not  he  is  willing  and  able  to  give  the 
patient  the  necessary  care  and  instruction,  and  whether  or  not 
he  wishes  a  nurse  to  assist  him  by  visits  to  the  home  under  his 
direction. 

Surface  disinfection  with  suitable  liquids,  and  at  times  thor- 
ough cleansing,  after  the  death  or  removal  of  a  patient,  is  ob- 
viously necessary  to  prevent  the  spread  of  infection. 

The  least  the  municipality  can  do  at  the  present  time  is  to 
pass  ordinances  requiring  the  reporting  of  all  cases  of  tuberculosis 
to  the  health  department;  requiring  the  disinfection,  and  when 
necessary  the  thorough  cleansing,  of  all  premises  after  the  death 
or  removal  of  a  patient;  and  abolishing  the  common  drinking 
cup  and  towel.     It  must  also  enforce  the  anti-spitting  ordinance. 

The  attitude  of  the  physicians  of  the  city  toward  the  first  two 
of  these  recommendations  is  sufficient  comment  upon  their  de- 
sirability. The  physicians  were  asked  for  their  opinions  as  to 
the  desirability  of  regulations  requiring  the  reporting  of  cases  of 
tuberculosis,  and  of  disinfection  of  the  premises  after  the  death 
or  removal  of  a  patient.     Forty-eight  physicians  replied. 

To  the  question  of  whether  there  should  be  an  ordinance  re- 
quiring the  reporting  of  cases  of  tuberculosis,  the  replies  were  as 
follows:  Yes,  40;  no,  4;  for  advanced  cases  only,  2;  undecided, 
2;  total,  48. 

Answers  to  the  question  whether  there  should  be  an  ordinance 
requiring  the  disinfection  of  premises  after  the  death  or  removal 
of  a  patient  were  as  follows:  Yes,  45;  no,  3;  total,  48. 

F.  Open-air  Schools 

Among  the  most  encouraging  features  of  the  campaign  against 
tuberculosis  are  the  results  obtained  in  open-air  schools  and  fresh- 
air  classes  for  tuberculous,  predisposed,  and  physically  subnormal 
children.  Of  the  necessity  for  these  measures  in  Springfield 
there  can  be  no  doubt. 

Open-air  classes  may  be  conducted  either  with  or  without 
feeding,  but  experience  has  demonstrated  that  with  feeding  the 
children  respond  more  readily.     The  board  of  education  ordi- 
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narily  supplies  the  teachers  and  paraphernalia  for  these  schools 
and  classes,  and  if  possible  the  food,  special  clothing,  and  carfare 
for  children  who  live  at  a  considerable  distance.  These  latter 
three  items  may  have  to  be  supplied  by  some  other  city  depart- 
ment or  by  the  Springfield  Tuberculosis  Association. 

With  the  permission  of  the  superintendent  of  schools  an  exami- 
nation was  made  of  children  in  the  Palmer  public  school  with 
special  reference  to  glands,  tonsils,  adenoids,  anemia,  and  sus- 
picion of  tuberculosis.  Dr.  George  T.  Palmer,  who  made  the 
examination,  reports  as  follows: 

The  Palmer  School  caxuiot  be  regarded  as  representative  of  the  schools  of 
Springfield.  To  a  greater  extent  than  any  other,  its  student  body  is  made 
up  of  foreigners  and  Negroes,  and  home  conditions  are  not  up  to  the  general 
average.  However,  prosperity  and  even  luxury  of  surroundings  do  not 
immimize  children  to  the  common  physical  defects,  nor  do  they  ensure  sane 
and  hygienic  living.  Tuberculosis  is  in  no  sense  a  disease  of  the  poor,  al- 
though it  is  a  most  potent  poverty  producer.  Hence,  while  the  findings  in 
this  study  cannot  be  taken  as  an  absolute  index,  they  probably  give  a  fair 
idea  of  conditions  to  be  found  among  the  children  of  Springfield. 

To  ascertain  that  a  large  percentage  of  the  456  children  in  the  Palmer 
School  were  physically  below  par,  and  to  classify  the  physical  defects  found 
by  inspection,  was  in  no  sense  difficult.  To  determine  the  extent  of  tubercu- 
losis infection,  however,  was  another  and  a  different  thing.  The  diagnosis 
of  the  disease  in  its  incipient  stages,  always  a  delicate  matter,  is  especially 
difficult  among  children.  And  in  the  present  instance  this  difficulty  was 
compounded  because,  to  avoid  any  possible  criticism,  the  useful  tuberculin 
test  was  not  applied  nor  was  even  an  attempt  made  at  a  complete  physical 
examination  of  the  children. 

The  diagnosis  of  tuberculosis  referred  to  in  this  report  must  therefore  be 
regarded  as  merely  a  matter  of  diagnostic  opinion  based  upon  general  physi- 
cal conditions  and  comparatively  fragmentary  history.  However,  we  are 
coming  more  and  more  to  recognize  that  tuberculous  infection  among  chil- 
dren is  exceedingly  common.  Some  authorities  have  gone  so  far  as  to  hold 
that  primary  tuberculous  infection  almost  invariably  takes  place  before  the 
sixth  year  of  life  and  that  later  disease  is  due  to  the  lighting  up  of  this  dor- 
mant child  infection.  It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  common  con- 
ception that  tuberculosis  is  always  an  acute  and  virulent  disease  is  entirely 
erroneous.  Many  cases  are  never  recognized  and  others  doubtless  manifest 
themselves  only  in  enfeebled  general  health. 
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In  the  actual  inspection  a  visit  was  made  to  each  room  in  the  school  and 
the  children  who  appeared  below  par  were  selected  for  more  detailed  exami- 
nation.* To  these  were  added  all  those  among  whom  the  school  nurse  had 
observed  physical  defects  in  her  routine  work.  It  is  quite  certain  that  in 
such  a  casual  inspection  many  were  omitted  who  possessed  definite  ailments 
and  defects.  However,  the  process  adopted  brought  182  of  the  456  pupils 
to  the  examining  room  in  the  school. 

As  a  means  of  rapid  classification,  the  general  nutrition  was  graded  into 
three  groups  indicated  by  the  numerals  "z,"  ''2/'  and  "3/'  and  a  similar 
grading  was  employed  for  the  general  condition  as  determined  by  the  his- 
tory and  physical  examination.  In  this  grouping,  the  class  described  "Nu- 
trition i;  General  Condition  i"  included  the  best  physical  types,  while 
"Nutrition  3;  General  Condition  3"  would  indicate  the  poorest.  By  this 
plan,  the  children  were  classified  into  nine  different  groups,  as  follows: 


Nutrition  i 
Nutrition  i 
Nutrition  i 
Nutrition  2 
Nutrition  2 
Nutrition  2 
Nutrition  3 
Nutrition  3 
Nutrition  3 


General  Condition  i  25 

General  Condition  2  37 

General  Condition  3  8 

General  Condition  i  20 

General  Condition  2  48 

General  Condition  3  10 

General  Condition  i  z 

General  Condition  2  z  2 

General  Condition  3  2z 


Total  Z82 

A  relatively  complete  history  of  the  immediate  family  was  obtained  by  the 
nurses  and  this,  with  a  record  of  the  recent  illnesses  of  the  individual,  were 
of  assistance  in  reaching  the  tentative  diagnoses  of  tuberculosis. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  all  of  the  children  rated  below  as  suspected  tu- 
berculous cases  would  respond  to  the  accepted  tests  for  the  disease,  and  I 
am  under  the  impression  that  many  others  whose  general  condition  and 
history  would  not  warrant  a  tentative  diagnosis,  would  give  ready  response 
to  the  von  Pirquet  test,  which,  in  those  of  the  lower  grades  at  least,  may  be 
accepted  as  reasonably  definite  evidence  of  infection. 

It  will  be  borne  in  mind,  of  course,  that  all  of  these  children  had  been 
selected  as  apparently  below  grade  and  that  even  the  best  were  not  normal. 

*  The  inspection  was  carried  on  with  the  assistance  of  Marv  J.  Heitman, 
the  school  nurse  employed  by  the  board  of  education,  Mrs.  Eleanor  Vining, 
supervising  nurse  of  the  Springfield  Tuberculosis  Association,  and  several 
volunteer  workers  of  the  Spnngfield  Survey. 
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The  following  suggestive  physical  conditions  were  brought  out  in  this  ex- 
amination of  182  children: 

Enlarged  tonsils  141 

Adenoids  91 

Enlarged  cervical  glands  140 

Enlarged  sub-maxillary  glands  132 

Apparent  anemia*  239 

Discharging  ears  (history  or  present)  43 

Elevated  temperature  (above  one  degree)  63 

Suspected  tuberculosis  27 

To  those  who  hold  the  popular  conception  of  tuberculosis  and  in  whose 
minds  the  disease  exists  only  as  a  devastating  and  virulent  disease,  the  state- 
ment  that  27  of  the  456  children  in  this  one  Springfield  school  are  probably 
tuberculous  will  come  as  a  distinct  shock.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  accept 
the  doctrine  that  90  per  cent*of  all  persons  acquire  tuberculous  infection, 
and  that  infection  usually  takes  place  in  childhood,  and  then  recall  that  one 
death  in  every  eight  b  due  to  tubercidosis,  we  see  that  there  is  nothing  sensa- 
tional or  improbable  in  the  estimate.  Those  who  recognize  the  decided  ten- 
dency of  tuberculosis  to  spontaneous  recovery  will,  I  believe,  accept  these 
figures  as  extremely  conservative. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  pupils  in  each  grade,  the  num- 
ber selected  from  each  grade  as  presumably  below  par,  and  the  condition 
fotmd  upon  examination. 

Grades  12      3      4      5      6      7      8       Total 

Number  of  pupils  83    74    87    46    75    39    33     10        4S6 

Number  examined  26     20    41     21    35     16     15      8        182 

Enlarged  tonsils  22  15    32  14    27  14  11  6  141 

Adenoids  13  11     23  9     15  10  7  3  91 

Enlarged  cervical  glands  25  17    36  17     28  6  8  3  140 

Enlarged  sub-maxiilar>' glands  18  7     23  11     28  16  14  5  122 

Apparent  anemia  24  17    32  12     28  11  11  4  139 

Discharging  ears  0  9     12  4      6  . .  2  i  43 

Elevated  temperature  q  721  411  4  5  2  63 

Suspected  tuberculosis  93723..  21  27 

That  many  of  these  children  will  "outgrow"  their  defects  is,  of  course, 
certain.    That  others  will  never  be  seriously  handicapped  by  them  is  like- 

•  As  the  examination  did  not  ro  beyond  the  genera!  inspection  of  the  child, 
the  examination  of  the  throat,  and  the  takin^c  uf  pul>e  and  temfHTaiure,  the 
presence  of  anemia  could  not  be  verihe<l,  and  its  exi'itenre  was  de<iure<l  by  the 
general  ap))earance  and  that  of  the  conjunctivae  and  niucou»  meniljrane^. 
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wise  certain.  There  can  be  no  question,  however,  but  that  some  will  show 
the  results  of  the  neglect  of  these  ailments  in  physical  and  intellectual  de- 
ficiency and  perhaps  in  serious,  prolonged  illness  and  premature  death. 

There  are  two  main  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  this  little  study:  First, 
the  need  for  discovering  the  physical  defects  in  our  school  children;  second, 
the  need  for  remedial  measures.  The  first  may  be  met  by  the  thorough 
medical  inspection  of  all  school  children.  A  factor  in  meeting  the  second 
would  be  fresh-air  classes  and  open-air  schools  for  the  anemic  and  those  pre- 
disposed to  or  suspected  of  tuberculosis. 

G.  Partul  Reorganization  of  the  Springfield  Tubercu- 
losis Association 

As  prospects  point  to  the  immediate  burden  of  the  campaign 
against  tuberculosis  in  Springfield  falling  upon  the  Springfield 
Tuberculosis  Association,  a  partial  reorganization  of  this  body  is 
suggested. 

The  county,  including  both  urban  and  rural  population,  is 
generally  considered  a  more  desirable  unit  for  activity.  Conse- 
quently a  first  and  most  commendable  step  on  the  part  of  the 
association  would  be  to  broaden  its  field  of  activities  to  include 
the  entire  county  of  Sangamon. 

The  work  of  the  association  may  be  facilitated  by  division 
among  sub-committees  somewhat  as  follows:  Finance,  hospital, 
nursing,  dispensary,  open-air  schools,  education  and  publicity, 
research,  one  of  physicians,  and  one  of  Negroes. 


4.  WHERE  THE  RESPONSIBILITY  LIES 

Tuberculosis  is  essentially  a  problem  in  public  health  and  as 
such  the  responsibility  for  its  control  rests  upon  public  officials. 
Hospitals,  nurses,  dispensaries,  and  other  institutions  for  its 
suppression  should  be  supported  by  public  funds.  There  can 
be  no  permanent  evasion  of  the  responsibility,  as  tuberculosis  is 
a  preventable  disease  and  must  be  stamped  out.  The  question 
facing  each  community,  therefore,  is  how  soon  it  will  take  proper 
measures  to  achieve  this  end.  The  effective  carrying  on  of  this 
work  by  the  public  points  to  the  necessity  for  a  full-time  paid 
health  officer. 
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A  tuberculosis  association  with  proper  ideals  will  endeavor  as 
rapidly  as  possible  to  place  the  responsibility  where  it  belongs. 

State  appropriations  in  sufficient  amount  to  furnish  adequate 
provision  for  even  the  incipient  cases  can  hardly  be  expected,  and 
still  less  can  we  hope  for  adequate  state  provision  for  the  ad- 
vanced cases  which  more  particularly  need  institutional  care  and 
treatment.  Local  hospitals  for  advanced  cases,  near  centers  of 
population  and  which  are  within  easy  reach  of  patients  and  their 
families,  seem  to  be  the  most  desirable.  Theory  points  to  the 
advisability  of  these  local  hospitals,  and  experience  is  tending  to 
indicate  that  they  are  the  most  practical  in  handling  the  situation. 
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CONC'Ll'SION 

The  foregoing  suggestions  are  in  no  wise  radical  or  experi- 
mental, but  represent  the  best  practice  as  developed  so  far  in 
this  country.  The  question  of  the  expense  involved  must  be 
settled  on  the  basis  of  dollars  versus  human  lives. 
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Tuberculosis  is  preventable,  and  curable  especially  in  its  early 
stages.  These  facts  cannot  be  questioned.  If  true,  why  does 
Springfield  permit  the  disease  to  persist  and  destroy  so  many  of 
its  people?  In  other  words,  why  is  this  preventable  disease  not 
prevented?*  A  decided  beginning  toward  this  prevention  has 
been  made  in  the  city.  It  remains  to  broaden  and  intensify  the 
work. 
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VI 
TYPHOID  FEVER 

Typhoid  fever  is  one  of  the  best  understood  and  most  pre- 
ventable of  the  communicable  diseases.  Caused  by  a  specific 
microbe,  which  dies  rapidly  outside  the  body  of  its  victim,  the 
disease  may  be  eliminated  by  simply  keeping  the  bowel  and 
bladder  discharges  of  infected  persons  from  entering  the  mouths 
of  other  persons.  This  would  certainly  seem  a  fairly  simple 
undertaking;  and  it  has  been  well  said  that  the  disease  is  pre- 
eminently one  of  defective  sanitation  and  that  its  presence  is  a 
civic  disgrace. 

Springfield  has  suffered  severely  from  typhoid  in  the  past, 
even  as  compared  with  other  American  cities,  which  are  in  this 
respect  notoriously  worse  than  those  of  Europe.  Thus  in  1907 
Springfield's  rate  of  mortality  was,  according  to  the  health  de- 
partment reports,  81.7  per  100,000  population,  an  exceedingly 
high  rate;  and  in  19 10,  taking  only  deaths  of  residents,  the  rate 
reached  40.4.  In  the  last  six  years,  84  of  the  city's  residents 
have  been  killed  by  typhoid,  and  probably  several  hundred  more 
have  been  made  ill.  The  situation  has  shown  a  tendency  to 
improve  during  this  period,  both  as  to  prevalence  and  case  fa- 
tality, the  latter  of  which  is  in  this  instance  probably  a  rather 
accurate  criterion  of  completeness  of  reporting.  But  the  city 
has  no  cause  to  be  satisfied  with  the  present  situation,  or  with 
any  other  short  of  practical  eradication. 

TABLE     18. — DEATH    AND    FATALITY     RATES,     TYPHOID    FEVER, 
SPRINGFIELD,  I908-I9I3  (RESIDENTS  ONLY) 


Year 

Deaths  per  100.000 

Deaths  per  100 

population 

cases  reported 

l9i)S 

3^-7 

■     • 

1909 

29.7 

a 

■    * 

1910 

40.4 

21,4 

1911 

18,7 

10.2 

1912 

31.8 

ISO 

1913 

17-7 

XI. 2 

*  Information  not  available. 
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The  distribution  of  the  disease  throughout  the  city,  which  is 
indicated  by  the  accompanying  death  rate  chart,  is  of  consider- 


able significance  with  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  the  disease 
is  spread  and  the  measures  that  should  be  adopted  for  its  control. 
Evidently  the  east  side  has  fared  badly  again,  but  so  has  the 


diLU 


whole  city  with  the  exception  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  wards,  and 
the  fourth  ward's  record  is  none  too  good.    Such  a  general  dis- 
tribution would  suggest  suspicion  of  the  city  water  supply  were 
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it  not  that  wards  four  and  five,  which  are  the  most  completely 
supplied  with  city  water,  make  the  best  showings,  and  that  the 
facts  as  to  the  distribution  of  wells  and  privies  give  a  contrary 
indication.  While  city  water  may  have  caused  part  of  the  city's 
typhoid  in  years  past  when  extensive  use  was  made  of  raw  river 
water,  and  while  the  general  decline  in  the  prevalence  of  the  dis- 
ease may  have  been  related  to  the  diminishing  use  of  river  water, 
there  is  no  real  evidence  discoverable  that  tends  to  implicate  the 
city  supply  during  the  past  few  years.  Such  evidence  as  exists 
exonerates  the  public  water  supply,  which  is  probably  one  of  the 
city's  best  weapons  against  typhoid,  as  long  as  the  intake  from  the 
river  is  not  used.  A  more  detailed  discussion  of  the  city  water 
supply  will  be  found  elsewhere  in  this  report.* 


TABLE     19. — ^WELLS,    PRIVIES,    AND    TYPHOID    FEVER    BY    WARD, 

SPRINGFIELD 


WeUs  and  privies  per 

Yeariy  deaths 

Ward 

1,000  population. 

from  typhoid  per 

IVl^a 

100,000  popula- 

Wells 

1 

Privies 

tion,  1908-13 

1 

180 

183 

29-3 

2 

103 

Id 

32.S 

3 

126 

128 

28.8 

4 

97 

86 

20.0 

5 

67 

56 

8.6 

6 

202 

206 

33-4 

7 

39 

42 

32.0 

a  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  little  actual  change  has  occurred  during  the 
past  six  years  in  the  ratios  of  wells  and  privies  to  population.  See  the  discus- 
sion on  page  87. 

Comparison  of  the  distribution  of  the  last  six  years*  typhoid 
with  that  of  wells  and  privies,  such  as  appears  in  Table  19,  cer- 
tainly indicates  that  privies  and  wells  play  an  important  part  in 
the  spread  of  the  disease.  A  general  correlation  between  a  high 
proportion  of  wells  and  privies  and  a  high  typhoid  rate  is  mani- 
fest, a  relation  that  is  commonly  recognized.  Typhoid  urine  or 
feces  deposited  in  a  common  privy  are  freely  accessible  to  flies, 
who  can  carry  the  infection  directly  to  fresh  victims;  or  the  ma- 

*  See  p.  72  fF. 
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terial  may  percolate  rapidly  through  the  ground  and  infect  wells, 
thus  securing  another  quick  and  easy  entrance  to  new  mouths. 
Some  7,000  wells  and  7,000  privies  standing  side  by  side  in  an 
area  of  eight  and  a  half  square  miles,  with  especially  thick  clus- 
terings in  some  districts,  as  in  Springfield,  is  simply  bad  sanita- 
tion. At  some  time  or  other  infection  is  certain  to  be  carried 
from  the  privies  by  flies  and  some  of  the  wells  are  certain  to  be 
polluted. 

The  general  correlation  between  wells  and  privies  and  typhoid 
is  not  absolute,  as  is  indicated  by  a  close  examination  of  the 
Springfield  figures.  Ward  seven,  for  example,  has  a  high  typhoid 
death  rate  but  the  lowest  proportion  of  wells  and  privies.  The 
truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the  disease  is  spread  in  another  very 
important  way — ^by  "contact";  that  is,  through  personal  con- 
tact between  infected  persons  and  their  attendants  or  others 
coming  into  their  immediate  environment.  The  discharges  of  a 
person  having  the  disease  are  highly  infectious  and  minute  par- 
ticles from  these  discharges  passing  the  lips  of  another  person  are 
sufficient  to  cause  the  disease.  The  discharges  may  be  infectious 
even  before  the  development  of  marked  symptoms  and  are  com- 
monly so  during  convalescence.  If  the  persons  around  the 
patient  do  not  understand  the  importance  and  method  of  ef- 
ficiently disinfecting  the  patient's  discharges  it  is  very  easy  for 
them  to  infect  their  fingers,  either  directly  when  handling  the 
patient  or  disposing  of  his  discharges,  or  indirectly  by  handling 
articles  which  have  become  infected;  and  fingers  all  too  often 
reach  the  mouth  or  touch  objects  that  enter  the  mouth. 

In  fact,  there  is  a  general  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  contagious- 
ness of  typhoid  fever,  and  once  an  initial  case  occurs  in  a  family 
or  neighborhood  it  is  lamentably  common  to  find  secondary 
cases  appearing  in  about  the  incubation  period  of  the  disease — 
usually  ten  days  or  two  weeks.  The  disease  will  thus  smolder 
through  a  neighborhood  in  a  manner  less 'spectacular  than  that 
of  the  "epidemic"  but  in  a  way  no  less  deadly. 

The  reporting  of  cases  in  Springfield,  unfortunately,  has  not 
been  complete  enough  nor  has  the  information  elicited  been  full 
enough  to  permit  an  intensive  study  of  this  phase  of  typhoid 
transmission.    Some  significant  information  is,  however,  avail- 
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able,  and  the  data  in  Table  20,  taken  almost  at  random  from  the 
case  records  as  reported  to  the  health  department,  shed  light  on 
the  subject. 


TABLE  20. — EXAMPLES  OF  RETURN  CASES  OF  TYPHOID  FEVER, 

SPRINGFIELD 


Dates  of  reporting 

lear 

Address 

4th'-6th 

1st  case 

2d  case 

3d  case 

cases 

1910 

208  W.  Pine 

June  2S 

July     6 

July  27 

1 501  S.  College 

June  29 

July     6 

200  W.  Pine 

Aug.    4 

Aug.    8 

545  Elliott 

July  27 

Aug.    8 

1 1 24  N.  Rutledge 

Aug.     I 

Aug.    8 

1709  E.  Clay 

Aug.     5 

Aug.  10 

1912 

926  Pat  ton 

Aug.  26 

Sept.  20 

Sept.  20 

Sept.  20 

1913 

900  X.  1 2th 

Aug.  . .» 

Sept.  15 

1535  E.  Capitol 

Sept.  25 

Oct.     8 

210  W.  Jackson 

July  15 

Aug.    6  *> 

216  W.  Jackson 

Aug,  12 

Aug.  12 

204  W.  Jackson 

Aug.  22 

*  Exact  date  not  available. 

*>  A  child  who  had  s»taye<i  at  210  \V.  Jackson. 

It  will  l)e  noted  that  the  average  time  between  the  return 
cases  listed  is  about  two  weeks  and  that  in  only  ti^o  instances  is 
the  interval  less  than  one  week.  The  West  Jackson  Street  cases 
illustrate  the  spread  of  the  disease  through  a  neighborhood. 
Bearing  in  mind  that  no  general  epidemic  was  present  in  the  city 
at  any  of  the  times  covered  by  the  above  list,  the  suggestion  is 
strong  that  we  are  dealing  here  with  secondary  cases.  And 
indeed,  considering  the  nature  of  the  disease,  the  character  of  the 
attention  it  receives  from  the  health  department,  and  the  ex- 
perience of  other  cities,  it  would  be  surprising  if  secondary  in- 
fection were  not  an  important  contributory  factor  in  the  causa- 
tion of  Springfield's  typhoid. 

The  recommendations  which  mav  l>e  made  for  the  reduction 
of  the  city's  typhoid,  aside  from  the  elimination  of  wells  and 
privies  and  total  abstinence  from  the  u^^e  of  unpurified  river 
water,  relate  chiefly  to  administrative  measures  by  the  city  health 
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department.  In  the  first  place,  as  in  the  other  communicable 
diseases,  the  department  should  receive  a  prompt  report  of  every 
case.  Efforts  in  this  direction  have  already  been  made  by  the 
department  and  reporting  has  improved,  but  up  to  1914,  when 
this  investigation  was  made,  there  was  still  room ^ for  further  im- 
provement in  parts  of  the  city.  The  ward  differences  in  case 
fatality  for  the  six  years  previous  are  illustrated  in  the  chart  on 
page  59,  and  in  examining  them  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
with  complete  reporting  the  fatality  seldom  exceeds  10  per  cent. 
Good  reporting  is  required  by  law  and  is  the  absolute  first  es- 
sential to  effective  methods  of  control.  Doctors  should  not  har- 
bor the  idea  that  the  case  report  is  simply  a  matter  of  record  with 
the  department  and  that  it  may  be  sent  in  late  or  never;  while  if 
the  department  is  alive  to  its  opportunities  the  doctor  will  not 
be  able  to  make  such  an  excuse  for  delinquency  in  this  duty. 

Receipt  of  a  case  report  by  the  health  department  now  results 
in  a  visit  to  the  patient's  home  by  an  inspector  who  leaves  a  copy 
of  the  state  board  of  health  circular  regarding  the  disease  and 
who  attempts  to  learn  the  source  of  infection.  Instructions  are 
given  that  the  family  and  milkman  shall  not  take  or  deliver  milk 
bottles,  and  that  articles  shall  not  be  taken  from  the  patient's 
room  during  the  course  of  the  disease.  An  attempt  is  also  made 
to  get  a  history  of  the  case  from  the  attending  physician  by  tele- 
phone, usually  without  much  success. 

Criticism  similar  to  that  made  of  the  procedures  employed 
against  the  contagious  diseases  of  children  can  be  made  of  this 
system  of  visitation  and  instruction  by  untrained  inspectors. 
Efficient  bedside  disinfection  of  discharges  is  the  prime  point  in 
preventing  secondary  typhoid  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
ordinary  inspector,  no  matter  how  capable  he  may  be  in  the 
matter  of  nuisance  abatement  or  enforcement  of  the  sanitary 
ordinances,  is  properly  equipped  to  give  instruction  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  patient.  It  is  exceedingly  doubtful  whether  the 
inspectors  themselves,  without  special  training,  would  be  con- 
sidered competent  to  look  after  a  typhoid  patient  by  the  authori- 
ties of  a  first  class  hospital.  Similarly  the  history  taking  and 
study  of  the  origin  and  relation  between  cases  (epidemiology) 
is  a  matter  for  a  person  of  special  training  or  ability.     This  work 
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calls  for  an  understanding  of  the  principles  of  statistics  and  the 
modes  of  infection  such  as  may  not  be  expected  of  persons  who 
have  not  made  a  special  study  of  such  matters.  The  recommen- 
dations for  improvement  of  the  health  department  service  are 
thus  much  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  the  contagious  diseases  of 
children :  better  reporting  of  cases ;  prompt  visitation  of  cases  by 
a  medical  inspector  or  specially  trained  nurse  employed  by  the 
health  department,  with  revisitation,  or  removal  of  cases  if 
necessary;  and  more  thorough  epidemiological  work. 

In  summing  up  the  typhoid  fever  situation  it  may  be  said  that 
Springfield  has  suffered  unduly  from  the  disease,  and  that  al- 
though there  has  been  a  general  improvement  in  recent  years,  too 
much  typhoid  still  occurs.  As  to  causation,  the  evidence  is  that 
since  the  use  of  unpurified  river  water  has  been  abandoned  the 
city  water  supply  has  been  free  from  blame.  The  distribution 
of  the  disease  throughout  the  city  shows  the  fourth  and  fifth 
wards  to  a  decided  advantage,  a  distribution  that  corresponds 
in  a  general  way  to  that  of  wells  and  privies,  which  assuredly 
play  an  important  part  in  keeping  up  the  death  rate.  Contact 
infection  directly  from  person  to  person  is,  however,  probably 
responsible  for  much  of  the  trouble,  a  fact  which  calls  for  improved 
procedures  of  study  and  control  on  the  part  of  the  health  depart- 
ment. Such  improvements  require  some  money  and  consider- 
able skill,  but  the  results  would  surely  be  well  worth  while,  as 
typhoid  killed  84  Springfield  residents  in  the  six  years  studied 
and  is,  at  the  same  time,  one  of  the  most  certainly  preventable 
of  the  communicable  diseases. 
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THE  VENEREAL  DISEASES 

Springfield's  death  rate  from  syphilis  in  1913,  23.0  per  100,000, 
was  greater  than  its  death  rate  from  typhoid  fever.  And  this 
despite  the  fact  that  syphilis  is  seldom  certified  as  a  cause  of 
death  when  any  other  can  be  substituted.  The  truth  is  that  the 
number  of  deaths  certified  under  this  title  is  probably  far  short 
of  the  actual  number.  Similarly,  we  do  not  know  the  actual 
number  of  cases  of  syphilis  in  Springfield  because  the  disease 
receives  no  official  cognizance.  It  is  entirely  probable,  however, 
that  the  same  number  of  cases  of  typhoid  fever,  or  scarlet  fever, 
or  diphtheria,  would  cause  great  public  agitation  and  an  insistent 
demand  for  action  by  the  authorities. 

Yet  syphilis  is  only  one  of  three  communicable  venereal  dis- 
eases, the  consequences  of  which  are  quite  possibly  much  more 
important  than  some  of  the  diseases  mentioned  and  on  account 
of  which  rigorous  measures  are  commonly  taken.  This  extra- 
ordinary and  irrational  state  of  affairs  is  partly  due  to  the  fact 
that  those  afflicted  take  pains  to  conceal  these  diseases,  so  that 
the  public  gets  little  idea  of  their  prevalence,  and  partly  to  the 
fact  that  the  public  does  not  realize  their  contagiousness  and 
their  exceedingly  serious  after-effects. 

To  get  some  idea  of  the  actual  amount  of  venereal  disease  in 
Springfield,  letters  were  sent  to  the  physicians,  requesting  a  state- 
ment of  the  number  of  cases  under  treatment  during  the  past 
year  and  at  the  present  time.  Replies  were  received  from  49 
individuals,  or  about  three-fourths  of  those  addressed,  and  the 
results  are  as  tabulated  below. 

TABLE  21. — CASES  OF  VENEREAL  DISEASE  TREATED  BY  49  SPRING- 
FIELD DOCTORS,   MAY,    I914 


,,     ....       Chan-       Gonor-     ^  .  , 
Syphilis      ^^^y         ^h^^       Total 


Under  treat  merit  **  at  present"  147  30  160  346 

Under  treatment  "(luring  1913"  308  212  654  1,264 
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As  this  list  does  not  include  all  cases  treated  by  physicians,  nor 
those  treated  by  "specialists/*  nor  untreated  cases,  it  is  evident 
that  there  is  ample  basis  for  a  statement  that  these  are  the  com- 
monest communicable  diseases  in  the  community.  An  accurate 
idea  of  the  damage  actually  done  cannot  be  obtained,  partly  be- 
cause of  the  tendency  to  certify  other  causes  as  responsible  for 
death  and  partly  because  a  large  part  of  the  damage  is  manifested 
indirectly. 

Thus,  syphilis  can  produce  immediate  suffering  and  injury  of 
the  most  serious  character;  but  it  may  also  run  a  mild  course,  or 
be  apparently  cured,  only  to  have  the  victim  break  down  in 
middle  age  with  paralysis  or  softening  of  the  brain.  A  very 
large  proportion  of  the  cases  of  paresis  and  locomotor  ataxia  are 
caused,  according  to  the  best  medical  opinion,  by  antecedent 
syphilis.  Similarly,  in  gonorrhea  the  local  symptoms  at  the  time 
of  the  attack  may  be  mild  and  the  patient  may  apparently  make 
a  complete  recovery;  yet  the  microbe  of  the  disease  can  lie  dor- 
mant in  such  an  individual  for  years,  retaining  its  power  to  in- 
fect others,  who  may  be  wholly  innocent  of  any  immorality.  It 
is  claimed  that  a  large  proportion  of  surgical  operations  among 
women  are  necessitated  by  gonococcus  infections  innocently 
obtained  from  their  husbands.  Gonorrhea  seldom  kills,  but  it 
blinds  children  and  maims  women.  It  is  strictly  true  that  the 
more  we  know  of  the  venereal  diseases  the  more  we  have  reason 
to  fear  them. 

The  only  information  regarding  these  diseases  that  can  be 
gathered  from  the  local  vital  statistics  relates  to  syphilis.  In  the 
past  SIX  years  the  deaths  of  30  residents  have  been  recorded  as 
due  to  this  disease,  besides  19  due  to  locomotor  ataxia  and  paresis. 
While  these  figures  probably  do  not  represent  the  situation  ade- 
quately, it  is  interesting  to  note  the  distribution  of  the  deaths 
throughout  the  city,  and  by  age  and  year.  From  Table  22  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  majority  of  the  deaths  have  been  among 
infants  and  that  all  the  wards  have  had  a  share  of  the  mortality. 
A  factor  in  the  sixth  ward's  excess  is  the  presence  of  the  Redemp- 
tion Home,  which  receives  a  number  of  girls  and  infants  having 
the  disease.  The  marked  increase  in  deaths  during  1913  may  be 
real  or  due  simply  to  more  accurate  certification. 
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table  22. — deaths  from  syphilis  as  certified  in  springfield, 

1908-1913  (residents  only) 


Deaths  by  year 

Deaths  by  ward 

Deaths  by  age 

Year    |  Deaths 

Ward 

Deaths 

Age  at  death         Deaths 

1908              I 

1 

5 

Under  i                18 

1909             6 

2 

I 

I  to  2                     2 

1910             3 

3 

6 

Adults                  10 

1911              2 

4 

2 

1912              5 

5 

3 

1913            13 

6 

II 

7 

2 

Total        30  Whole  city         30 


Total 


30 


Granting  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  the  venereal  dis- 
ease problem  the  question  arises  as  to  what  can  be  done.  The 
three  diseases  are  each  caused  by  a  specific  micro-organism  with 
whose  characteristics  the  bacteriologist  is  familiar.  Given  the 
same  privileges  as  in  typhoid,  diphtheria,  and  other  infections, 
the  health  department  could  undoubtedly  reduce  the  prevalence 
of  these  diseases  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  "conspiracy  of 
silence,"  however,  that  is,  the  unwillingness  to  speak  of  these  dis- 
eases, is  a  factor  that  makes  the  complete  reporting  of  individual 
cases  and  the  institution  of  such  preventive  procedures  imprac- 
ticable. It  even  hinders  the  dissemination  of  educational  ma- 
terial, and  it  is  a  condition  which  any  plan  of  campaign  must 
take  into  account. 

The  city  can,  nevertheless,  undertake  several  things  that  are 
valuable.  It  can,  through  its  health  department,  require  the 
reporting  of  cases  by  number  instead  of  name,  the  residence  by 
district  also  to  be  given.  This  is  the  necessary  first  step  toward 
acquiring  an  idea  of  the  prevalence  and  distribution  of  infection. 
It  can  also,  preferably  through  its  health  department,  see  that 
indigent  cases  are  promptly  treated  and  cured,  thus  eliminating 
these  sources  of  infection.  Such  work  would  coordinate  well  with 
the  health  department  dispensary  and  health  department  nurses 
advocated  elsewhere  in  this  report.  The  city  can  also  see  that 
there  is  adequate  provision  for  the  hospital  care  of  cases  of  these 
diseases  and  can  arrange  for  free  laboratory  diagnosis  of  samples 
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of  blcxxl  and  discharges,  this  service  to  be  offered  freely  to  ph>-si- 
cians.  Finally  the  city  can,  through  its  health  department, 
educate  the  public,  telling  how  the  diseases  are  contracted,  how 
avoided  and  cured,  and  what  precautions  should  be  taken  b>- 
patients  to  avoid  infecting  others. 

The  city  can,  in  other  words,  make  a  beginning,  and  should 
do  so,  imitating  those  procedures  which  have  been  instituted 
by  progressive  health  departments  in  other  cities.  The  general 
taboo  placed  on  this  subject  by  society  is  a  heavy  handicap  to 
progress,  just  as  was  the  case  at  the  inception  of  the  tuberculosis 
movement,  but  a  good  deal  can  be  done  even  in  the  face  of  this 
handicap,  while  efforts  meanwhile  should  be  made  to  remove 
its  most  unreasonable  aspects.  Certainly  the  venereal  diseases 
are  of  vast  importance  in  the  community  and  certainly  a  start 
.should  be  made  on  their  prevention. 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  PREVENTABLE  DISEASE  SITUATION 
IN  SPRINGFIELD 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  what  a  very  serious  life  and 
health  wastage  is  constantly  going  on  in  Springfield, — to  be  ex- 
plicit in  a  conservative  way,  something  like  the  loss  of  1,218 
lives  and  a  much  greater  number  of  cases  of  non-fatal  illness  in 
the  last  six  years.     The  diseases  most  active  in  this  telling  ravage 
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are  tuberculosis,  those  of  infants — especially  diarrhea  and  enter- 
itis, the  venereal  diseases,  the  contagious  diseases  of  children, 
and  typhoid  fever.     Other  preventable  infections  occur,  but  their 
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Pneumosia  in  Springfield 

E>ealhs  of  residents  under  fifty-five  years  of  age,  1908-1913.     Pneumonia 

is  another  one  of  the  important  infectious  diseaiies,  and  siudy  of  it  by  the  health 

department,  esperially  as  related  to  the  deaths  it  causes  among  infants,  would 

probably  be  well  repaid 

extent  is  relatively  small  and  they  will  be  controtted  in  much  the 
same  manner  and  by  the  same  administrative  machinery  as  those 
specifically  mentioned. 
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The  variation  in  the  amounts  of  preventable  sickness  and 
death  in  different  parts  of  the  city  is  of  interest  as  re-emphasizing 
the  preventability  of  the  diseases  and  indicating  the  localities 
that  call  for  special  activity  by  the  health  department.  In  almost 
every  particular  the  district  to  the  east  of  Tenth  Street,  including 
the  first  and  sixth  wards,  has  come  off  badly  in  the  comparisons. 
Here  occur  excesses  of  typhoid,  tuberculosis,  infant  mortality, 
and  contagious  diseases  of  children ;  and  here  also  are  relatively 
the  largest  number  of  wells  and  privies.  It  is  likewise  significant 
that  this  district  contains  most  of  the  Negroes,  a  large  part  of  the 
foreign-born  whites,  and  most  of  the  illiterates.  The  east  side 
is  also,  with  the  more  northerly  part  of  the  city,  the  place  of  abode 
of  the  younger  and  more  distinctly  laboring  part  of  the  city's 
population.  The  public  health  problem  clearly  centers  in  these 
districts. 

The  underlying  causes  of  the  excesses  of  preventable  disease 
are  ignorance,  insanitary  conditions,  and  inadequate  city  health 
service.  Although  the  detailed  discussion  of  sanitary  conditions 
in  Springfield  appears  later  in  this  report,  it  is  not  out  of  place 
to  note  here  the  deleterious  effects  of  the  existing  wells  and 
privies  as  indicated  by  the  ward  vital  statistics.  Similarly  it  is 
evident  that  the  health  department  equipment  needs  augment- 
ing, more  especially  in  the  form  of  public  health  nurses  and  of 
expert  service  as  applied  to  isolation  and  epidemiology.  These 
two  agencies,  working  hand  in  hand  and  extending  out  to  com- 
bat infection  at  that  important  contact  point,  the  home,  should, 
at  very  reasonable  expense,  accomplish  great  things. 
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SPRINGFIELD  AS  A  SANITARY  ENVIRONMENT 

Man's  environment  may  be  defined  as  everything  that  sur- 
rounds him  and  exerts  an  influence  on  him.  It  thus  includes  the 
earth  he  treads,  the  air  he  breathes,  the  buildings  he  inhabits,  the 
plants  and  animals  about  him,  and — the  rest  of  humanity. 
From  the  standpoint  of  infection,  and  so  of  public  health,  it  is 
convenient  to  emphasize  the  difference  between  the  human  and 
non-human  parts  of  this  environment.  On  such  a  basis  man's 
environment  has  two  great  components — first,  all  his  fellow  men, 

• 

and  second,  everything  else.  This  distinction  is  useful  in  public 
health  work  because  while  man  may  contract  infection  from  both 
these  parts  of  his  environment,  the  modes  of  transmission  and 
the  methods  of  control  are  in  the  two  cases  materially  different. 
In  discussing  infection  this  report  has  dealt  so  far  chiefly  with 
the  ways  in  which  disease  spreads  directly  from  person  to  person 
and  the  ways  in  which  this  mode  of  infection  may  be  combated. 
Attention  will  now  be  given  to  the  principal  sanitary  influences 
in  Springfield's  non-human,  or  inanimate,  environment.  This 
group  of  influences,  to  be  specific,  includes  the  city  water  supply, 
sewer  system,  milk  supply,  food  supply,  wells  and  privies,  and 
a  few  others.  Two  important  parts  of  the  sanitary  environment, 
those  surrounding  children  at  school  and  workers  in  industrial 
establishments,  are  not  treated  in  this  report,  as  they  are  dis- 
cussed in  the  sections  of  the  survey  dealing  specifically  with 
those  subjects.* 

*Ayres,  Leonard  P.:  The  Public  Schools  of  Springfield,  Illinois.  (The 
Springfield  Survey.) 

Odencrantz,  Louise  C,  and  Potter,  Zenas  L.:  Industrial  Conditions  in 
Springfield,  Illinois.     (The  Springfield  Survey.) 


VIII 
CITY  WATER  SUPPLY* 

"Health  requires  pure  water.  Civic  health  requires  faithful 
public  service."  These  words  appear  on  an  inscription  tablet  at 
the  new  pumping  station,  and  they  are  indeed  well  chosen.  The 
relation  between  an  impure  water  supply  and  high  death  rates 
from  typhoid  fever  and  other  intestinal  diseases  is  well  known ; 
and  a  considerable  body  of  evidence  has  been  collected  which 
tends  to  show  that  impure  water  may  even  cause  excesses  of 
diseases  formerly  thought  quite  outside  its  range  of  influence. 

The  Springfield  water  works  are  situated  at  a  point  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  Sangamon  River  about  two  miles  from  the  northern 
edge  of  the  city  and  four  miles  from  its  center.  The  first  works 
were  built  at  this  point  in  1867,  water  being  pumped  direct  from 
the  river  to  the  city  through  a  15-inch  pipe.  River  water  proved 
so  dirty,  however,  that  in  1884  a  large  circular  brick  well,  60 
feet  in  diameter  and  53  feet  deep,  was  constructed  near  the  river's 
edge.  A  supply  of  ground  water  was  secured  from  this  well,  but 
the  yield  was  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  demand  and  in  1888  an 
infiltration  gallery  was  constructed  running  southeast  from  the 
large  well.  This  galler>'  was  laid  in  a  gravel  de[X>sit  about  26 
feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  was  constructed  of  elm 
planking,  and  was  four  feet  broad,  five  feet  high  and  1,000  feet 
long.  The  supply  still  being  insufficient  a  direct  connection 
was  made  with  the  river  in  1890,  while  increasi*s  were  also  made 
in  the  gallery  system  so  that  by  1900  some  2,735  feet  were  in  use. 
Further  attempts  to  find  an  adequate  supply  of  ground  water 
took  a  new  form  in  1902,  four  tubular  wells  Iwing  driven.     No 

•Much  of  the  material  in  this  section  i-*  drawn  from  Hans<'n,  Paul,  and 
Stromquist,  W.  G.:  KefH)rt  on  the  Piihiir  Water  Supply  of  Sprinnfirld,  State 
Water  Survey,  April  5,  19 13.  For  a  iliM-ii>Mon  of  the  supply  !re)m  the  staml- 
point  of  fire  protection,  referen«-e  -hnuld  U*  ma«le  to  the  hsth  RrfK>rt  of  the 
(.'ommittee  on  Fire  Prevention,  Naimnal  H<Mrd  <»f  Fire  rmlerwriters,  Dei  em- 
ber, 1908. 
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adequate  test  of  these  wells  seems  to  have  been  made,  however, 
until  1911,  possibly  because  filtration  projects  were  in  favor 
during  the  intervening  period.  The  tests,  when  finally  made, 
were  encouraging,  and  in  1912  and  1913  new  wells  were  driven. 


PCOKlA 


unii»i«b» 
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Why  Springfield  must  not  Pump  from  the  River 

The  heavy  black  line  marks  the  limits  of  the  drainage  area  of  the  Sangamon 
River  above  the  city  water  works.  This  area  was  inhabited  in  19 10  by  some 
191,000  persons,  of  whom  110,000  resided  in  places  of  over  1,000  population. 
Ine  river  at  Springfield  is  seriously  polluted  by  the  sewage  of  Decatur  and  parts 
of  Springfield  s  own  sewage,  and  water  from  it  should  not  be  used  in  an  un- 
purified  condition 

the  results  being  again  satisfactory.  Meanwhile,  for  over  two 
decades,  unpurified  river  water  made  up  a  considerable  part  of 
the  supply,  and  even  in  1914,  although  only  for  a  few  days  at  its 
very  close,  it  was  found  necessary  to  pump  from  the  river  and 
advise  citizens  to  boil  the  water. 
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The  present  water-gathering  equipment  consists  then  of  the 
old  galleries  and  six  tubular  well  units.  The  old  large  well  is 
still  in  use,  but  as  a  receiving  cistern  for  the  other  developments. 
The  tubular  units  each  consist  of  a  central  pit  about  20  feet  deep 


Present  Tvpe  of  City  Water  Supply  Development 

One  of  the  six  tubular  well  units  making  up  part  of  Springfield's  supply. 

The  well  house  covers  a  pit  about  30  feet  deep  containing  an  electrically  dnven 

centrifugal  pump.    The  latter  pumps  water  from  the  several  driven  wells 

making  up  ttie  unit  to  the  receiving  well  at  the  main  pumping  station 


and  eight  feet  in  diameter  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  an  electrically 
driven  centrifugal  pump  surmounting  a  12-inch  tubular  well, 
with  suction  tines  running  to  supplementary  lo-inch  wells  about 
50  feet  distant.  AH  the  tubular  wells  penetrate  the  alluvium 
of  the  river  bank  to  a  depth  of  45  to  55  feet,  reaching  hard-pan. 
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The  yield  of  these  well  units  is  stated  to  average  1,000,000  gallons 
per  day,  the  total  capacity  thus  being  6,000,000  gallons.  Com- 
pared with  the  average  daily  consumption  of  5,500,000  gallons 
this  yield  would  seem  fairly  adequate,  but  as  the  maximum  rate 
of  demand  reached  8,500,000  gallons  in  the  year  ending  February 
28,  1 9 14,  and  as  the  system  has  practically  no  storage  reserve 
against  possible  conflagrations,  and  as  the  city  is  constantly  grow- 
ing, it  is  evident  that  the  development,  and  experiments  to  de- 
termine the  limitations  of  the  possible  development,  should  be 
pushed.  The  fact  that  during  the  summer  of  1914,  despite  un- 
usual drought,  suflicient  ground  water  was  had  is  encouraging, 
and  the  city  should  be  liberal  in  its  allowances  for  further  experi- 
ments and  development,  the  need  of  which  is  conclusively  shown 
by  the  shortage  experienced  at  the  very  end  of  19 14. 

The  important  need  is  that  the  supply  be  made  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  the  river.  The  Sangamon  above  Springfield  drains 
an  area  of  about  2,710  square  miles,  which  was  inhabited  in  1910 
by  about  191,000  persons  of  whom  about  1 10,000  resided  in  places 
of  over  1,000  population.  Decatur,  with  a  population  of  about 
37,000,  discharges  its  sewage  directly  into  the  Sangamon,  and 
in  time  of  flood  fecal  material  from  this  source  could  reach  the 
Springfield  intake  in  about  ten  hours.  Pollution  of  the  river  and 
the  possibility  of  its  infection  is  thus  assured.  The  tubular  well 
system  should  be  developed  to  a  point  where  the  possible  need  of 
river  water  will  be  precluded,  and  the  river  intake  should  be  elimi- 
nated because  of  possibility  of  leakage  in  the  gate  valve  or  of  its 
being  left  partially  open. 

This  need  is  emphasized  by  a  long  series  of  analyses  made  by 
the  State  Water  Survey,  which  show  that  the  quality  of  the  water 
supplied  in  the  past  has  varied  widely  in  accordance  with  varia- 
tions in  pumpage  from  the  river.  A  tabulation  from  these  analy- 
tical records,  giving  an  idea  of  the  extent  of  these  variations  and 
the  general  tendencies  of  the  last  few  years,  may  be  found  in  Ap- 
pendix F,  page  146.  While  the  number  of  samples  has  not  been 
large  enough  nor  the  taking  of  them  sufliciently  systematic  to 
allow  of  conclusive  judgment,  it  would  appear  that  the  supply  has 
improved  in  the  past  few  years,  as  might  be  expected  from  the 
decreased  use  of  raw  river  water. 
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Our  discussion  of  the  city  water  supply  has  so  far  dealt  with 
the  question  of  securing  an  adequate  supply  of  pure  water.  The 
question  that  remains  from  the  standpoint  of  sanitation  is  how 
thoroughly  the  water  is  distributed  throughout  the  city.  The 
adequacy  of  the  pumping  machinery  and  of  the  size  of  the  mains 
is  of  the  lirst  importance  in  connection  with  tire  risks,  and  is 


rk.  34  ihe  yield  from  I 
itinued  droiiitht  anil  <l<tr*  ni>t  ii 
ti»  or  the  future  growth  i>(  ihe 


CT  bank  aruund  ihc  pump- 

of  groumt  waliT  av.iil.ihk-  and  the  best 

There  is  need  for  more  of  ihia  expcrimi-nial 

i>nt  wciU  is  not  adequate  in  the  lure  of  Ion); 


discussed  on  that  l»asis  in  itie  Municipal  Efficiency  section  of  the 
survey*  and  in  the  report  of  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Under- 
writers. The  sanitary  nwd  is  met,  however,  if  the  capacity  of 
the  machinery  and  pile's  is  sufficient  to  give  consumers  satis- 
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factory  service  and  if  the  mains  are  distributed  so  that  all  persons 
in  built-up  sections  may  receive  the  water. 

For  these  ordinary  demands  the  present  pumping  equipment 
is  entirely  adequate,  a  new  pump  of  modern  design  with  a  ca- 
pacity greater  than  the  maximum  rate  of  demand  experienced 
in  the  last  two  years  having  been  installed  in  1913.  The  old 
pumps,  with  at  least  equal  capacity,  are  held  in  reserve.     The 


The  New  Pumping  Station 
Built  in  1913  at  an  exfwnse  of  $55,000,  it  contains  a  new  pump  costing 
$5J,ooo.  To  lollow  up  this  creditable  improvement  Springfield  should  now 
increase  the  force  main  capacity  to  the  city  and  should  extend  the  smaller 
mains  to  serve  a  number  of  parts  of  the  city  which  cannot  at  present  obtain 
city  water.     The  location  of  the  water  works  is  shown  in  the  frontispiece 

distribution  system  is  not  so  satisfactory.  The  force  mains  to 
the  city,  a  15-inch  pipe  laid  in  1867  and  a  24-inch  pipe  laid  in 
1892,  are  inadequate  in  size  and,  being  laid  over  coal  workings, 
are  liable  to  disturbance  and  consequent  impairment  of  the 
service.  Such  interruptions,  resulting  in  a  cutting  off  or  fall  in 
pressure  of  the  water  and  marked  increases  in  turbidity,  are 
objectionable  from  a  sanitary  standpoint  because  they  force 
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many  to  make  temporary  use  of  shallow  wells  and  prejudice 
others  against  using  the  supply  at  all.  The  need  for  additional 
force  main  provision  is  beyond  question,  and  the  engineers  of  the 
National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  in  1908  recommended  the 
immediate  construction  of  two  additional  24-inch  mains,  while 
the  commissioner  of  public  property  for  the  past  year  advocated 
the  construction  of  a  36-inch  main.  The  estimated  cost  of  the 
latter  project  is  $150,000;  and  whatever  the  necessary  expense 
it  should  be  granted. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  part  of  the  distribution  problem 
is  to  see  that  the  water  is  available  to  all  persons  living  in  built-up 
parts  of  the  city.  If  city  water  is  not  available,  that  is,  if  there 
is  no  main  in  the  street,  persons  must  rely  on  wells,  which  in 
built-up  districts  are  always  liable  to  pollution  and  infection. 
The  illustration  on  page  79  shows  in  black  the  built-up  areas 
not  served  in  19 14  by  the  city  mains,  the  information  on  the 
latter  point  being  supplied  through  the  courtesy  of  the  com- 
missioner of  public  property.  It  is  evident  that  the  east  and 
northwest  sections  (wards  one,  three,  and  six)  are  the  poorest 
served,  a  conclusion  borne  out  by  Table  23,  which  gives  estimates 
of  the  populations  not  served. 

TABLE  23. — ESTIMATES  OF  WARD  POPULATIONS  NOT  SERVED  WITH 

CITY  WATER,  SPRINGFIELD,  I9I4* 


Ward 

Persons 

Per  cent  of  ward 
population 

1 
2 
3 

2,510 

340 

7«3 

30.0 
5.6 
02 

4 

5 

304 
166 

4.0 
2.0 

6 

2.000 

20.4 

7 

75 

2.4 

Whole  city 

6.358 

1^.3 

*  Based  on  present  location  of  mains,  but  population  of  19 10. 

The  above  estimates  were  arrived  at  by  multiplying  the  num- 
ber of  houses  listed  in  the  1912  city  directory  in  the  unserved 
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areas  by  the  average  number  of  persons  per  house  in  the  corre- 
sponding ward  according  to  the  census  of  19 lo.  The  resulting 
figures*  while  not  strictly  accurate,  are  sufficiently  significant 
for  the  purpose  at  hand.  That  30  per  cent  of  the  people  in  ward 
one  and  20  per  cent  of  the  people  in  ward  six  cannot  use  city  water 
are  facts  of  serious  sanitary  import,  and  make  a  strong  argument 
for  a  policy  of  liberal  extension  of  the  mains  of  the  city,  which 
should  go  hand  in  hand  with  one  of  well  condemnation  and  com- 
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Built-up  Areas  without  City  Water  and  without  Sewers 

The  map  to  the  left  shows  in  black  inhabited  areas  without  city  water  mains 
in  the  street;  the  map  to  the  right  shows  similar  areas  without  sewers  in  the 
street.  Approximately  12  per  cent  of  the  population  do  not  have  city  water 
available,  while  17  per  cent  are  without  sewers.  The  deficiencies  are  evidently 
more  marked  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  city 


pulsory  connection.*  The  small  householder  should  be  given 
every  inducement  to  connect,  as  is  done  by  the  present  arrange- 
ment whereby  the  water  department  will  install  a  service  connec- 
tion from  the  street  main  to  the  house  for  $20,  payable  $5.00  in 
advance,  the  balance  in  instalments  of  one  dollar  a  month.  It 
is  stated  that  requests  for  extension  of  mains  exceed  in  the  ratio 

*  On  November  16,  1914,  the  city  commissioners  voted  to  authorize  a 
number  of  new  mains  in  certain  parts  of  the  city. 
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of  four  to  one  the  additions  permitted  by  the  funds  available, 
and  it  is  evident  that  the  cost  of  these  extensions  and  of  the  new 
force  main  service  needed  will  require  that  very  considerable 
funds  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  water  department.  Such 
funds  should  be  made  available,  as  pure  water  for  the  whole  city 
is  a  sanitary  and  commercial  necessity. 

To  sum  up  the  situation :  Springfield,  after  enduring  for  many 
years  a  supply  more  or  less  polluted  with  river  water,  has  within 
recent  years  succeeded  in  locating  a  supply  of  pure  ground  water 


Built-up  Areas  with  Either  No  City  Water  or  No  Sewers;  and  Areas 

WITHOUT  Both 

To  the  left,  map  showing  inhabited  areas  lacking  one  or  both  of  the  services; 
to  the  right,  map  showing  similar  areas  lacking  both  services 

« 

and  a  method  of  collection  that  promise  to  give  satisfactory 
results  for  years  to  come.  Further  experiments  should  be  made, 
however,  to  determine  the  ultimate  possibility  of  development, 
and  further  development  should  be  undertaken  to  assure  a  greater 
margin  of  reserve  than  now  exists.  Means  should  be  devised 
whereby  the  supply  of  ground  water  will  be  sufficient  to  meet  any 
possible  demands,  even  in  the  face  of  large  fires,  and  the  river 
intake  should,  as  has  been  recommended  by  the  State  Water 
Survey,  be  done  away  with.     The  present  pumping  equipment 
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is  amply  adequate  for  any  normal  demands,  but  the  present  force 
mains  to  the  city  should  be  supplemented  by  one  or  more  new 
mains  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  interruptions  in  the  service 
on  account  of  breaks  in  the  existing  mains  and  to  prevent  exces- 
sive velocities  in  them  such  as  give  rise  to  objectionable  turbidity. 
Finally,  there  is  much  need  for  new  distribution  mains  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  city.  At  the  time  of  the  survey  30  per  cent 
of  the  population  in  ward  one  and  20  per  cent  of  the  population 
in  ward  six  had  no  mains  in  the  streets,  a  serious  situation  in 
view  of  the  dangers  attending  the  use  of  wells  and  privies  in  built- 
up  districts.  The  city  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  improve- 
ments which  have  been  made  in  the  source  of  the  supply  and  the 
equipment  at  the  pumping  station,  but  there  is  real  need  for 
further  development. 
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IX 
SEWERAGE  AND  SEWAGE  DISPOSAL* 

A  detailed  investigation  of  the  design,  construction,  and 
maintenance  of  Springfield's  sewer  system  has  been  impossible 
in  the  present  survey  owing  to  limitations  as  to  time  and  funds. 
Some  significant  information  is  available,  however,  and  there  are 
prospects  that  a  detailed  survey  may  be  undertaken  by  the  city 
authorities  at  the  instance  of  the  State  Water  Survey.  The 
information  that  can  be  presented  here  relates  to  the  distribution 
of  sewers  throughout  the  city,  and  to  the  location  of  sewer  out- 
lets and  the  condition  of  streams  into  which  they  discharge. 
Springfield's  sewerage  is  of  the  ** combined"  type;  that  is,  one 
set  of  sewers  cares  for  both  house  sewage  and  storm  water. 

The  inadequacies  in  distribution  of  the  existing  sewers  are 
brought  out  in  the  illustration  on  page  79,  which  shows  in  black 
the  built-up  areas  having  no  sewers  in  the  streets.  The  deficien- 
cies are  obviously  similar  to  those  in  the  case  of  the  city  water 
system ;  but  the  sewerage  situation  over  the  entire  city  is  some- 
what worse.  This  fact  is  brought  out  in  Table  24,  which  gives 
estimates  of  the  populations  without  sewers  for  the  several  wards, 
prepared  on  the  same  basis  as  the  estimates  on  page  78  for  city 
water.  Here  the  estimates  indicate  that  17.5  per  cent  of  the 
city's  population  cannot  connect  with  sewers,  as  against  12.3 
per  cent  in  the  case  of  the  water  mains.  The  east  side  again 
fares  badly  while  the  showings  of  wards  two  and  three  are  ma- 
terially worse  than  in  the  case  of  the  city  water  system.  The 
showing  of  w^ard  five  is  again  of  the  best. 

•The  reader  is  referrwl  alM)  to:  Hansen,  Paul,  ami  Stromquist,  \V.  C: 
Report  on  the  Public  Water  Supply  of  Si)rmj;fiel<i,  April  5,  1913;  and  Hansen, 
Paul,  and  Norbur>',  (*arm:  Rejxirt  on  In^jxH  tion  of  Streams  Into  Which  Sew- 
age of  Springfield  Is  DibcharKwJ,  OctoU-r  10,  19 1. V  Information  regarding 
the  prejient  location  of  sci*ers»  was  available  through  the  courtesy  of  the  city 
engineer's  office. 
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TABLE   24. — ESTIMATES   OF  WARD   POPULATIONS   NOT   SERVED   BY 

SEWERS,  SPRINGFIELD,    1914^ 


Ward 

Persons 

Per  cent  of  ward 
population 

1 
2 
3 
4 

5 
6 
7 

2,226 
1,063 
1,664 

1,171 

254 

2,307 

333 

27.1 
17.6 

195 

II.Q 

45 
22.5 

10.8 

Whole  citv 

9,058 

175 

*  Based  on  present  location  of  sewers  but  on  population  of  19 10. 

The  presence  of  these  very  considerable  unsewered  areas  is  of 
prime  sanitary  importance.  Lack  of  sewers  compels  the  privy 
system,  which  in  turn  greatly  increases  the  opportunities  for  fly 
infection.  The  city  should  undertake  without  delay  a  thorough 
survey  of  its  present  sewerage  equipment  and  should  utilize  the 
results  in  formulating  a  plan  for  the  rapid  extension  of  the  system 
to  serv^e  all  built-up  districts.  Such  a  program  should  of  course 
be  attended  by  a  policy  of  privy  condemnation  and  city  water 
main  extension. 

Springfield  now  discharges  her  sewage  in  a  more  or  less  hap- 
hazard manner  at  some  twelve  points  either  within  or  a  short 
distance  outside  her  boundaries.  The  location  of  these  outfalls 
is  shown  in  the  frontispiece,  while  the  particulars  as  to  their  size 
and  construction  appear  in  Table  25.  Most  of  the  sewage  flows 
to  the  northwest  and  reaches  Spring  Creek;  the  remainder  goes 
off  to  the  southeast  into  Sugar  Creek.  None  of  the  sewage  is 
treated  in  any  way,  and  according  to  the  report  of  inspections 
made  by  the  State  Water  Survey  during  August  of  19 13  serious 
pollution  attended  with  nuisance  occurs  in  the  streams  receiving 
the  sewage,  more  especially  that  part  of  Spring  Creek  between 
the  Old  Town  Branch  and  Camp  Lincoln.  The  nuisance  is  ob- 
jectionable to  householders  in  certain  places  and  with  the  growth 
of  the  city  is  sure  to  become  worse.  The  volume  of  flow  in  some 
of  the  creeks  manifestly  is  not  large  enough  to  assimilate  the 
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lad'd  dinlrii  tii  of  raw  M'wage  which  may  at  any  time  contain  in- 
ivi  liouii  niattrr, 

I  AMU':  a5.      I>ATA   KK^;AKI)IN('  SPRINGFIELD  SEWER  OUTLETS" 


Outlrt 
nunil»rr 

Mtttrriul 
(  omrctc  and  brick 

Size 

Stream 
reached 

1 

lo'x  12'  rectangular 

Spring  Creek 

i 

liriik 

7'  circular 

Spring  Creek 

.< 

Hrj(k 

2'  circular 

Spring  Creek 

4 

Hric  k 

5'  circular 

Spring  Creek 

5 

hrick 

4'  circular 

Spring  Creek 

f) 

lirick 

4*i'  circular 

Sugar  Creek 

7 

Hriik 

3'j'  circular 

Sugar  Creek 

H 

hriik 

6'  circular 

Sugar  Creek 

«i 

SrviTal  tile  M*>u»r» 

Strram  to  be  covcre<i 

Spring  Creek 

10 

Hiiik 

y  circular 

Spring  Creek 

n 

Hiuk 

5'  circular 

Spring  Creek 

\} 

(oiuitMc 

y  circular 

Spring  Creek 

•  I  i%»in  ihr  Nair  Wain  SiirM»v  reiK>rt  on  the  Springfield  Public  Water 
Su|»|»l\ ,  Vi»mI,  U}\\      Nv  ll\MUi^pit^Y  for  Unation  of  alwve  outlets. 

Tiulci  I  ho  ciuumsianivs.  Springfield  must  be  prepared  to 
i;Kipplc  ni>i  onl\  with  the  question  of  adet^uate  sowers  within  her 
Uuuuiai  ie>  Inn  w  ith  the  question  of  dis|x>Mnk;  of  her  sewage  with- 
\mt  uuivu\ve  aiul  dangei  to  hetM^lf  or  other>.  To  quote  from  the 
^tate  Watei  Sui\e\  ivjkmi,  **  There  can  Iv  no  doubt  but  that  if 
the  piVMiU  lapul  k;i\»\\th  ol  SpringfieKl  iXMitinues  it  will  soon 
^H^^Mne  ntxvvx,u\   i\»  ii^^t.iil  M*\\a»:e  treatment  uork>/* 

the  ulmnale  luw^xj'x   lor  trvatinent  ha>  an  inu^^rtant  bear- 

in<  on  the  "^Uviu^n  oi  a:*\   ^i^^^cr  i^'an  lor  the  \^ho*e  citv.  and 

xhvHi\t  tv  j^ixen  v.re*.:!  v\»'*^\^ 'av.-^n  i:^.  a  t**v*roiuh-C  »:".<  >urv'e\ 

V*!  the  M*\^e!ace  n::i  iv.>**^  ^luS  a^  the  v*:\   >h  ^.  .  1  r^>ike.     The 

»  •  _  •         •  •* 

^v  Vv*  >fc*.*.S  N^'  vr  a;e  v\    %\  ,     •*  •*:  >^. \    ^^-..^it    .v'*  i  -^t  rrr. 
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5k»IE  SpklNCFIELD  SEWBR  OlTLETB 
Sprinftfield  discharRes  her  stwage  in  a  haphazard  manner  at  twelve  different 
points  along  her  borders.  The  creeks  which  receive  the  sewage  are  seriously 
polluted  at  a  number  o(  places.  In  the  illustration  the  upper  picture  is  of  the 
main  drain  of  the  city  (sewer  No.  I  in  Table  35)  which  consists  of  a  creek,  the 
Old  Town  Branch,  covered  over.  Below  to  the  left  is  outfall  No.  a;  to  the 
riftht,  outfall  No.  8.  There  is  need  [or  a  careful  engineering  study  of  the  city's 
sewerage  problem,  which  should  take  into  account  the  possible  ultimate  neces- 
sity for  dispo:9aI  works 

tal  to  starting  with  the  right  plan  are  likely  to  be  very  great. 
The  work  of  btHnging  sewers  into  the  unsewercd  sections  should 
proceed  with  a  minimum  of  delay,  as  should  a  study  of  the  whole 
situation  as  regards  existing  and  needed  trunk  sewers  and  a  dis- 
posal system. 
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WELLS  AND  PRIVIES 

In  1910  Dr.  George  Thomas  Palmer,  superintendent  of  health, 
undertook  a  sanitary  survey  to  determine  the  number  and  loca- 
tion of  all  private  wells,  privies,  cesspools,  and  premises  other- 
wise insanitary.  A  house  to  house  canvass  was  made  and  a  large 
map  was  prepared  representing  in  different  colors  the  various 
conditions  found.  Extensive  publicity  was  given  the  findings  in 
this  and  other  ways.  An  ordinance  was  passed  requiring  all  per- 
sons building,  or  rebuilding,  to  make  proper  sewer  and  water  con- 
nections if  within  100  feet  of  a  sewer  and  a  water  main,  and  re- 
quiring all  wells  and  vaults  to  be  abandoned  within  30  days  of 
such  connection.  Owners  of  wells  and  privies  not  affected  by 
this  ordinance  were  at  the  same  time  strongly  advised  to  abandon 
these  appurtenances  and  connect  with  the  city  water  and  sewer 
facilities  wherever  possible.  In  commenting  on  the  findings  of 
this  survey  in  his  annual  report  for  1910  Dr.  Palmer  expressed 
himself  as  follows: 

1.  There  are  7,000  shallow  wells  in  the  dty  and  the  pollution  of  these  is 
insured  by  6,000  privy  vaults. 

2.  There  are  9,000  homes  in  the  city,  6,000  of  which  are  not  connected 
with  dty  sewers  or  water  mains  for  sanitary  purposes.  The  sewer  and  water 
systems  of  Springfield  have  cost  the  taxpayers  approximately  $4,000,000. 
Thb  means  that  the  public  expenditure  of  $4,000,000  for  sanitary  purposes 
is  utilixed  by  but  one-third  of  the  population  and  the  benefits  which  should 
be  derived  by  the  community  are  lost. 

Four  years  having  elapsed  since  the  publication  of  Dr.  Palmer's 
findings  it  was  thought  desirable  to  make  a  re-survey  of  the  well 
and  privy  situation,  and  such  an  investigation  was  made  possible 
through  the  generous  co-operation  of  Dr.  B.  B.  Griffith,  present 
superintendent  of  health.  The  new  canvass  was  made  by  the 
three  regular  health  department  inspectors  during  the  summer  of 
1914,  watch  being  kept  for  manure  accumulations  as  well  as  for 
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wells  and  privies.  Although  an  exact  comparison  of  the  situation 
in  1914  with  that  in  1910  cannot  be  made,  because  certain  parts 
of  the  city  were  omitted  from  the  1910  survey,  a  fairly  good  idea 
of  what  has  happened  may  be  obtained  from  the  tables  below  and 
the  accompanying  diagrams. 

TABLE  26. — WELLS  AND  PRIVIES  IN  SPRINGFIELD,   I9IO  AND  I914 


Wells 


Privies 


Number  actually  enumerated  in  19 10 
Number  estimated  in  19 10 

Number  enumerated  in  1914 

Increase  over  19 10  enumeration 
Increase  over  19 10  estimates 

Per  cent  increase  over  19 10  enumeration 
Per  cent  increase  over  19 10  estimates 


5,869 

5,498 

7,000 

6,000 

7,530 

7431 

1,661 

1,933 

530 

1,431 

28.3 

35-2 

7.6 

23.9 

It  is  apparent  that  the  number  of  wells  and  privies  has  in- 
creased, both  as  compared  with  the  actual  count  in  19 10  and  the 
estimates  made  in  that  year.  The  actual  increases  are  probably 
smaller  in  both  cases  than  indicated  by  comparisons  of  the  enum- 
eration figures,  and  smaller  in  the  case  of  the  privies  than  indi- 
cated by  comparison  of  the  present  number  with  the  estimate  of 
1910.  Slight  decreases  have  occurred  in  some  parts  of  the  city, 
more  especially  in  the  case  of  wells,  and  the  location  of  these 
areas  is  indicated  in  the  accompanying  diagrams.    Table  27 


TABLE    27.^HANGES    IN    NUMBERS  OF    WELLS  AND  PRIVIES    BY 
WARD  BETWEEN  I9IO  AND  I9I4,  SPRINGFIELD 


Ward 

WeUs 

Privies 

Increase 

,  Decrease 

Increase 

Decrease 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 

445 

•  • 

412 
175 

•  • 

771 

•  • 

•  • 

62 

•  • 

•  ■ 

34 

•  > 

46 

418 

24 
487 
184 

846 

26 

AMiole  city 

1,661 

•    * 

1.933 

•  * 
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sets  forth  the  increases  or  decreases  in  the  several  wards  as  be- 
tween the  two  enumerations.  The  decreases  are  evidently  more 
marked  in  the  case  of  the  wells,  but  in  both  instances  are  slight. 

The  actual  increases  which  have  taken  place  are  probably  due 
to  the  erection  of  new  buildings  at  points  where  sewers  and  city 
water  are  not  available,  400  cases  of  building  or  rebuilding  at  such 
places  occurring  in  1910-I913  according  to  the  annual  report  of  the 


Wells  Privies 

Comparison  of  the  Numbers  of  Wells  as'd  Privies  Fol'nd  ik  1910  and 

1914 

Accordii^  to  the  enumeration  districts  used  by  the  United  States  Census  of 

1910.     Black  areas  indicate  increases  in  the  period;    white  areas  decreases; 

and  shaded  areas  no  change  in  number 

Part  o(  the  increase  is  more  apparent  than  real,  as  the  survey  of  1910  omitted 
certain  sections  near  the  city  limits 

Little  actual  change  has  taken  place  in  the  situation  in  the  four  years 

health  department  for  1913.  The  present  situation  is  evidently 
very  much  the  same  as  in  1910;  which  is  certainly  discouraging, 
and  discreditable  to  the  city,  in  view  of  the  strenuous  efforts 
made  by  Dr.  Palmer  to  do  away  with  these  rural  appurtenances. 
The  distribution  of  wells  and  privies  throughout  the  city  is  indi- 
cated on  the  maps  opposite  pages  86  and  92  and  their  accompany- 
ing diagrams.  The  largest  numbers  are  manifestly  in  the  sixth, 
first,  third,  and  fourth  wards,  in  the  order  named.     Over  50  per 
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cent  of  both  wells  and  privies  are  located  in  the  two  wards  east 
of  Tenth  Street,  the  district  occupied  in  1910  by  36.4  per  cent  of 
the  population.  Figuring  the  number  of  wells  and  privies  to  a 
thousand  of  population  the  ranking  is  much  the  same  as  with 
respect  to  the  gross  number;  ward  six  again  leads,  followed  by 
wards  one  and  three,  but  ward  two  instead  of  ward  four  is  now 
fourth  in  rank.  The  best  showings  from  all  standpoints  are  made 
by  wards  five  and  seven.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  number  of 
wells  shows  a  close  correspondence  with  the  number  of  privies 
throughout  the  city,  although  there  is  a  slight  preponderance  of 
wells  over  privies  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  wards.  Another  signi- 
ficant fact  is  that  in  ward  six  there  is  a  well  and  a  privy  for  every 
five  persons,  which  in  conjunction  with  the  fact  that  the  census 
of  1910  showed  4.4  persons  per  dwelling  in  this  ward,  indicates 
that  over  four-fifths  of  the  people  in  the  district  rely  on  these 
conveniences,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  over  three-fourths  can  con- 
nect with  the  city  water  and  sewers.  The  situation  in  ward  one 
is  nearly  as  bad. 

TABLE   28. — WELLS   AND   PRIVIES    BY   WARD,   SPRINGFIELD,    I9I4* 


Number 

Wells 

Per  cent 
of  total 

Per  1,000 
popula- 

Privies 

Ward 

Number 

Per  cent 
of  total 

Per  LOCK) 
popula- 

tion 

tion 

1 

1,689 

22.4 

180.1 

1,714 

23.1 

182.8 

2 

697 

9-3 

103. 1 

683 

9.2 

lOI.I 

3 

1,206 

16.0 

126.2 

1,219 

16.4 

127.6 

4 

1,058 

14.1 

96.5 

947 

12.7 

86.3 

5 

424 

5.6 

66.5 

357 

4.8 

56.0 

6 

2,321 

30.8 

201.8 

2,368 

31-9 

205.Q 

7 

135 

1.8 

39.3 

143 

1-9 

41.6 

Whole  city 

7,530 

lOO.O 

129.9 

7431 

1 00.0 

128.2 

»  Enumeration  made  by  inspectors  of  the  city  health  department. 

The  entire  lack  of  necessity  for  most  of  Springfield's  wells  and 
privies  is  brought  out  in  Tables  29  and  30  which  give  data  with 
reference  to  the  availability  of  sewers  and  city  water.  Seventy- 
eight  per  cent  of  the  wells  could  be  eliminated  without  any  addi- 
tions to  the  present  city  water  mains,  while  74  per  cent  of  the 
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privies  could  be  replaced  by  modern  toilets  without  the  construc- 
tion of  any  new  sewers.  Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  privies  are  at 
places  where  both  sewers  and  city  water  are  available. 

Glancing  at  the  figures  for  the  different  wards  it  is  evident  that 
in  general  the  highest  proportions  of  unnecessary  wells  and  privies 
occur  in  the  wards  where  wells  and  privies  are  least  numerous, 
these  wards  being  the  ones  best  equipped  with  sewers  and  water 
mains.  At  the  same  time,  even  in  those  wards  most  poorly 
equipped  with  the  city  services — wards  one  and  six — most  of  the 
wells  and  privies  are  unnecessary.     Approximately  two-thirds  of 

TABLE  29. — UNNECESSARY  WELLS  BY  WARD,  SPRINGFIELD,  I9I4 
Wells  at  Places  where  City  Water  is  Available 

M7    A     \  M     K-  Per  cent  Of  aU    :       ^""°'°^^, 

Ward  Number  wells  in  ward  unnecessary  wells 

•  i  in  city 
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r[[ 


the  wells  in  ward  one  are  at  places  where  city  water  is  available; 
while  two-thirds  of  the  privies  in  the  ward  are  along  sewer  lines 
and  nearly  a  half  are  at  places  where  both  sewers  and  city  water 
are  available.  Ward  six  offers  the  greatest  opportunity  for  the 
reduction  of  numbers,  nearly  one-third  of  all  the  unnecessary  wells 
and  privies  in  the  city  being  in  this  ward.  Ward  one,  the  other 
east  ward,  stands  second  in  this  respect. 

TABLE  30. — UKNECESSARY  PRIVIES  BY  WARD,  SPRINGFIELD,   I914 

Privies  with  sewer  Privies  with  both  sewer  and 

available  dty  water  available 


p«cnt  r«"" 


oiaU 


olaU 


68.4 

ai.4 

803 

46.8 

17-3 

65.9 

8.  a 

58.4 

8.6 

68.0 

778 

63.8 

16.7 

S4.» 

14.6 

697 

73.6 

tS-O 

93-3 

6.1 

3»' 

8g-9 

0.0 

74-6 

31-3 

1-537 

64.9 

33-' 

81.8 

114 

70-7 

1.4 

yfboie  dty    5.476 
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The  reasons  why  wells  and  privies  in  cities  are  objectionable 
are  not  difficult  to  understand.  Privies  are  dangerous  because 
they  pollute  the  ground  water  and  allow  flies  and  other  animals 
free  access  to  human  excreta.  The  material  which  flies  carry 
from  privies  is  probably  in  most  cases  merely  filthy,  and  not  neces- 
sarily dangerous  to  health.     When  the  material  deposited  in  the 


^V/* 

':^,'^,, 

^ 

BrE^i_J« 

m 

I 

P 

ttl'VS 

1 

^^^5?t 

^ 

^■^^^CJ^giM^S 

1 

Springfield's  Well  a 

a  privies  about  25  feet  disi 


D  Privy  Menace 
A  well  with  two  privies  about  25  feet  distant.     The  conditiona  are  favorable 
for  pollution  o(  the  well,  both  through  the  soil  and  the  loose  planking.     The 
privies  were  also  quite  open  to  flies.     Springfield  has  approximately  7,500  wells 
and  7.500  privies,  many  of  which  are  as  objectionable  as  those  shown  above. 


privy  comes  from  a  person  suffering  from  intestinal  disturbances, 
however,  the  danger  becomes  acute.  The  excreta  of  a  person 
coming  down  with  typhoid  fever,  for  instance,  may  be  swarming 
with  the  germs  of  the  disease;  and  a  fly  touching  such  material 
may  proceed  directly  into  an  adjoining  house  and  infect  ftxxl 
about  to  be  eaten.  Thus  a  new  victim  is  secured. 
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Many  more  persons  are  capable  of  discharging  infectious  matter 
in  privies  than  is  generally  realized.  Thus,  in  typhoid  the  danger 
is  not  limited  to  persons  with  a  well-developed  attack  or  to  those 
coming  down  with  the  disease ;  some  persons  continue  to  harbor 
the  germs  and  to  discharge  them  in  their  urine  and  feces  for  years 
after  recovery,  while  others  become  infected  and  discharge  the 
germs  without  showing  any  symptoms  of  the  disease  whatever. 
Then  there  are  mild  cases  that  escape  recognition,  the  patient 
excreting,  nevertheless,  the  germs  of  the  disease.  These  "car- 
rier" cases,  fortunately,  are  not  relatively  common,  but  their 
occurrence  greatly  complicates  the  problem  of  communicable  dis- 
ease control  and  in  the  case  of  the  intestinal  diseases  increases  the 
chances  for  privy  infection.  Altogether  in  a  city  of  Springfield's 
size  and  with  roughly  7,500  privies  there  is  ample  opportunity  for 
some  of  the  privies  to  contain  infectious  material  from  time  to 
time ;  there  is  sure  to  be  a  supply  of  flies  at  hand  at  some  of  these 
times;  and  there  is  sure  to  be  a  supply  of  persons  available  for  in- 
fection. Thus  in  the  long  run  more  typhoid  and  other  intestinal 
disease  is  bound  to  arise  from  the  privies.  That  such  has  actually 
been  the  case  is  indicated  by  the  distribution  in  the  past  of  ty- 
phoid and  diarrheal  diseases  throughout  the  city. 

The  case  for  well  pollution  is  very  much  the  same.  Some  wells, 
owing  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  they  penetrate  and  their  disposi- 
tion with  respect  to  privies,  will  probably  never  be  polluted. 
Others  with  less  favorable  soil  and  more  closely  hedged  with 
privies  will  be  frequently  polluted  with  human  excreta.  In  the 
course  of  time  this  pollution  may  become  infectious;  that  is,  may 
come  from  an  infected  person,  whereupon  those  drinking  the 
water  will  suffer.  In  rural  districts  where  the  soil  is  of  favorable 
quality  and  where  it  is  merely  a  matter  of  protecting  one's  well 
from  one's  own  privy,  the  situation  can  be  controlled,  but  in  the 
congested  city,  privies  belonging  to  one's  neighbors  may  be  close 
at  hand,  and  the  distances  between  the  wells  and  the  privies  not 
great  enough  and  the  pollution  of  the  ground  water  too  heavy  for 
the  material  to  be  cared  for  in  the  natural  way.  For  this  reason 
wells  in  a  city  should  always  be  regarded  with  suspicion,  and  al- 
ways discarded  when  a  pure  supply  of  city  water  is  at  hand. 
That  there  is  ample  reason  for  suspecting  the  shallow  wells  of 
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Springfield  is  indicated  by  the  results  of  analyses  made  by  the 
State  Water  Survey  of  samples  of  Springfield  well  water.  Several 
hundred  such  samples  have  been  examined  in  the  past  few  years 
and  considerable  amounts  of  pollution  have  been  found  in  almost 
every  case. 

To  remedy  the  situation  will  be  relatively  simple  if  Springfield 
decides  to  reform.  Approximately  three-fourths  of  the  wells  can 
be  eliminated  without  extension  of  the  water  mains  and  three- 
fourths   of  the   privies  without   new   sewers.     Public   opinion 


Well  and  Privies  Used  bv  Three  Families 
The  well  is  only  i8  feet  from  the  nearer  privy.    These  are  located  01 
lot  and  the  well  is  said  to  be  used  freely  by  the  public 


should  be  strongly  appealed  to,  and  the  city  authorities  should 
apply  firm,  even  if  gentle,  pressure  in  the  line  of  well  and  privy 
condemnation  where  city  water  and  sewers  are  available.  Cer- 
tainly it  is  folly,  as  Dr.  Palmer  has  pointed  out,  for  the  city  to 
spend  millions  on  water  and  sewers  and  then  neglect  three-fourths 
of  the  sanitary  advantage.  And  the  presence  of  the  privies  and 
wells,  with  the  incidental  communicable  disease,  is  not  a  matter 
that  affects  merely  the  well  and  privy  users.  The  presence  of 
typhoid  or  other  diarrheal  disease  is  a  menace  to  all,  even  to  per- 
sons who  have  done  away  with  their  own  wells  and  privies. 
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Privies  can  be  made  sanitary  by  rigid  regulations  as  to  their  con- 
struction and  screening;  and,  short  of  elimination,  such  measures 
should  certainly  be  taken.  Such  a  program,  however,  involves 
a  considerable  inspection  system  and  an  appreciable  financial 
burden,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  troubles  incidental  to  keeping 
privies  strictly  sanitary  would  induce  most  people  to  abandon 
them.  At  all  events,  Springfield  should  set  about  to  become  a 
privy-less  and  well-less  city,  and  should  adopt  a  rational  program 
working  to  accomplish  this  purpose.  Until  she  makes  marked 
progress  on  such  a  program  she  cannot  hope  to  free  herself  of  her 
typhoid  and  her  diarrheal  disease. 
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XI 
MILK  SUPPLY 

A  valuable  inspection  of  the  dairy  farms  supplying  milk  to 
Springfield  was  secured  to  the  Survey  through  the  generous 
co-operation  of  the  state  board  of  health  as  represented  by  its 
chief,  Dr.  C.  St.  Clair  Drake,  and  the  city  health  department  as 
represented  by  Dr.  B.  B.  Griffith.  Two  inspectors,  one  from 
each  department,  visited  the  farms  together  and  scored  them  on 
the  modified  government  score  card  as  used  by  the  Chicago  health 
department.  In  the  course  of  this  work  it  appeared  that  Spring- 
field is  supplied  by  some  lOO  producers  owning  about  1,055  cows 
and  producing  about  2,355  gallons  a  day.  Approximately  a 
fourth  of  the  farmers,  producing  about  a  third  of  the  city's  supply, 
peddle  their  own  milk ;  slightly  more  than  half  of  them,  producing 
slightly  less  than  half  of  the  supply,  sell  to  one  large  dairy  com- 
pany; and  the  remainder  dispose  of  their  milk  to  stores  and 
middlemen.     The  milk  sold  by  the  dairy  company  is  pasteurized. 

The  results  of  the  farm  inspections  were  anything  but  favorable. 
Thus  the  average  scores  of  all  farms  were  49  per  cent  on  equip- 
ment and  44  per  cent  on  methods.  The  average  final  score  was 
46  per  cent,  certainly  a  discreditable  figure.  To  make  the  test 
as  fair  to  the  farmers  as  possible,  since  the  government  score  card 
is  somewhat  severe  on  the  small  farmer  who  has  little  equipment, 
Dr.  Drake  prepared  a  tabulation  rating  the  producers  with  respect 
only  to  those  points  on  the  score  card  that  may  be  regarded  as 
absolutely  essential;  such  points  as  relate  to  cleanliness  in  all 
particulars,  freedom  from  contaminating  influences,  cooling,  and 
methods  of  storage  and  transportation.  Out  of  the  entire  200 
points  125  such  were  selected,  and  in  Table  31  there  appears  the 
classification  of  the  farms  with  reference  to  good  and  bad  show- 
ings on  these  points.  It  is  assumed  that  any. dairy  deficient  less 
than  10  per  cent  in  prime  essentials  may  be  rated  **very  good," 
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One  of  Springfield's  Poob  Dairies 
Note  the  lack  of  provision  for  light  and  ventilation.     In  the  inspection  o( 
Springfield'a  dairies  made  for  the  Suo'ey  by  the  city  and  state  health  depart- 
ments loa  oul  of  109  farms  scored  "bad"  or  "very  bad."     The  city  needs  a 
milk  inspector 


Somewhat  Bettbs 
The  concrete  floor  and  deep  gutter  here  shown  are  eHorts  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. The  attempt  to  let  in  more  li^ht  and  to  whitewash  are  also  commend- 
able. Reinspections  of  some  of  Spnnglield's  dairies  by  the  state  health  de- 
partment a  few  months  after  the  inspection  for  the  Survey  showed  that  41 
per  cent  of  the  orders  for  improvement,  some  of  which  called  for  radical 
change*,  had  already  been  obeyed 
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those  deficient  lO  per  cent  and  less  than  20  per  cent  as  ''good," 
those  deficient  20  per  cent  and  less  than  30  per  cent  as  **fair,*' 
those  deficient  30  per  cent  and  less  than  50  per  cent  as  **bad,** 
and  those  deficient  50  per  cent  or  more  as  '*  very  bad." 

TABLE   31. — ^DAIRY  FARMS  ACCORDING  TO   SCORES   ON   PRIME   ES- 
SENTIALS, SPRINGFIELD,  I9I4 


Classified  as 

Deficient  in 
,          essential  points 

Number  of 
1       farms  a 

Per  cent  of 
total 

Very  good 
Good 
Fair 
Bad 
Very  bad 

Less  than  10  per  cent 
10  to  20  per  cent 
20  to  30  per  cent 
30  to  50  per  cent 
Over  50  per  cent 

I 
2 

4 

41 
61 

0.9 
1.8 

3.7 
37-6 
56.0 

*  Includes  nine  farms  not  selling  or  selling  cream  only. 

Comment  on  the  above  table  is  hardly  necessary.  Only  three 
of  the  farms,  less  than  3  per  cent  of  the  total,  earn  the  classifica- 
tion of  *'good,*'  while  over  90  per  cent  of  them  score  '*bad"  or 
worse.  There  would  seem  no  room  for  doubt  but  that  the  city 
needs  to  employ  a  milk  inspector  and  to  embark  on  a  system  of 
frequent  and  systematic  farm  Inspection.  In  this  connection  it 
is  encouraging  to  note  that  a  reinspection  of  a  number  of  the 
farms  made  later  in  the  summer  showed  that  considerable  im- 
provements had  been  made. 

Information  as  to  Springfield's  milk  production  and  dairy 
scores,  classified  according  to  the  amount  of  milk  produced  and 
the  manner  of  disposal,  appears  in  Tables  32  and  33.  The  figures 
show  that  the  small  farmer  is  one  of  the  serious  problems  met  with 
in  seeking  to  secure  a  sanitary  milk  supply,  a  fact  which  is  gen- 
erally recognized.  The  man  with  three  or  four  cows,  kept  largely 
for  supplying  milk  for  the  family  and  on  account  of  their  manure, 
usually  makes  very  little  profit  from  his  milk  sales,  can  afford 
very  little  in  the  way  of  equipment,  and  often  would  quit  the 
business  rather  than  clean  up.  At  the  same  time  it  should  be 
said  that  the  public  should  be  prepared  to  pay  a  fair  price  for  clean 
milk  and  that  experience  in  many  places  indicates  that  10  cents 
a  quart  is  not  an  excessive  figure. 
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TABLE  32. — MILK  PRODUCERS  ACCORDING  TO  AMOUNT  PRODUCED, 
SPRINGFIELD,  I9I4 


T) , .,  „„     Num-     Cows     Gallons 


Average  scores 


ber  of      kept  pro- 

pro-      (aver-       duc«c  .    - 

age)      per  day      ™ent 


quip- 
raent 

Meth- 
ods 

Final 

cient  in 
essen- 
tial 

points 

41.8 

44-4 
S4-0 
67.4 

J4.6 
41.7 
50.6 
61.8 

37-3 
4J.8 

63.6 

Pi 

42-9 

31-9 

Total 


10.6 


48.7 


4S-9        47-9 


It  is  also  evident  from  Table  33  that  dairies  selling  direct  to  the 
consumer  made  the  best  scores,  that  those  selling  to  middlemen 
were  smaller  and  poorer,  and  that  the  poorest  showing  was  made 
by  dairies  selling  to  the  large  milk  company,  and  to  bakeries. 


In  One  of  Sfris'gfi eld's  Good  Dairies 

Note  provision  for  good  ti^ht  and  ventilation,  cement  floor  with  deep  guiter, 

comfortable  stanchions,  and  good  receptacles  for  water  and  feed 
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confectioneries,  and  the  like.  In  choosing  a  milk  supply,  how- 
ever, cleanliness  at  the  farm  is  not  the  sole  criterion,  as  efficient 
pasteurization  is  highly  desirable.  Experience  has  abundantly 
shown  that  despite  great  efforts  to  secure  cleanliness  supplies  may 
become  infected,  as  by  unrecognized  "carriers'*  of  communicable 
disease.  The  accumulated  evidence  also  indicates  that  the  early 
surmises  that  pasteurization  can  injure  milk  and  cause  rickets  in 
infants  are  entirely  groundless.  Many  of  the  best  pediatricians, 
in  fact,  recommend  boiled  milk, — which  is  of  course  heated  con- 
siderably higher  than  in  pasteurization, — for  infant  feeding  when 
a  substitute  for  mother's  milk  must  be  employed.  Clean  milk  is 
certainly  to  be  desired  and  striven  for,  but  proper  pasteurization 
is  the  final  essential  for  safety. 

TABLE   33. — MILK    PRODUCERS   ACCORDING    TO   MANNER   OF    SALE, 

SPRINGFIELD,   I914 


1 

Average 

TV!  anfipr 

Number 

Cows 

Gallons 

Final 

deficiency 

of  sa.le 

of  pro- 

kept 

produced 

score 

in  essential 

\^A       WblrA^ 

ducers 

(average) 

per  day 

(average) 

points 

1 

_ 

(per  cent) 

Directly  to  con- 

sumer 

26 

14.0 

828 

59-0 

34.5 

To  middlemen 

9 

9.6 

201 

45-3 

48.9 

To  stores,  etc. 

10 

7.4 

229 

42.9 

50.3 

To  dairv  Co. 

"A"  ' 

55 

9.7 

1,092 

40-3 

53-7 

Total 


100 


10.6 


2,350 


45-0 


47-9 


Although  the  city  has  no  regular  system  of  milk  analysis,  a  few 
bacteriological  examinations  were  made  during  the  summer- of 
1914.  at  the  instance  of  Dr.  Griffith.  Thirty-two  samples  were 
taken,  all  from  delivery  wagons.     The  results  are  as  follows: 


BACTERIA  PER  CUBIC 
CENTIMETER 

Over  1,000,000 
500,000  to  1 ,000,000 
100,000  to  500,000 
Less  than  100,000 

Total 


NUMBER  OF 
SAMPLES 

I 

3 
14 
14 

32 


100 
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The  number  of  samples  is  too  small  to  allow  of  judgment  on  the 
character  of  milk  being  supplied  the  city,  but  such  as  it  is  the 
showing  is  neither  reassuring,— in  view  of  the  fact  that  all  samples 
were  from  wagons  and  not  from  stores  and  so  were  relatively 
fresh,— nor  alarming  when  compared  with  results  in  other  cities. 

Altogether  it  is  entirety  clear  that  the  milk  situation  in  Spring- 
field needs  attention.  Dairy  conditions  were  found  to  be  bad 
and  there  is  no  city  inspection  service  such  as  is  necessary  to  keep 
track  of  the  situation  and  secure  the  needed  improvements.     It 


The  Shall  Middlehak 

The  milk  house  of  a  middleinan  who  buys  from  farmers  and  bottles  aliout  135 

gallons  a  day.     This  place  scored  50  per  cent 


may  be  stated  emphatically  that  the  city  health  department 
should  be  given  a  full-time  milk  inspector,  a  man  competent  to 
score  dairies  and  examine  milk.  The  activities  of  such  an  in- 
spector should  include  the  supervision  of  transportation  and  hand- 
ling of  milk  and  the  making  of  tests  of  its  temperature  and  bac- 
terial content  in  transit  and  storage.  The  inspector  should  be 
furnished  with  means  of  rapid  travel  from  dairy  todairy  and  should 
be  paid  a  salary  commensurate  with  the  ability  required.  In- 
cidentally it  may  be  said  that  such  a  person  wilt  have  little  time 
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for  relaxation  in  adequately  covering  the  situation  in  a  city  of 
Springfield's  size. 

Granted  an  inspection  system  and  a  set  of  dairy  rules,  the  other 
prime  requisite  is  adequate  publicity  for  the  results  of  inspections. 
The  health  department  should  publish  each  month,  or  as  often  as 
practicable,  a  list  of  the  inspections  and  analyses  made,  giving  the 
particulars  as  to  the  name  of  the  producer  or  dealer  and  whatever 
explanatory  comment  seems  necessary.     These  results  should  be 


A  Good  Milk  House 
Separate  from  the  barn  and  with  proper  equipment  for  milk- handling 


published  in  a  health  department  bulletin  and  in  the  daily  papers. 
Then  every  consumer  will  be  able  to  know  just  what  kind  of  place 
his  milk  comes  from  and  just  how  it  compares  with  other  milk  on 
sale.  Such  publicity  is  also  a  powerful  stimulus  to  producers  and 
dealers  to  improve  their  standing  and  makes  them  much  more 
willing  to  listen  to  suggestions  of  the  milk  inspector.  At  the  same 
time  we  may  reiterate  that  the  public  should  be  prepared  to  do  its 
part  by  paying  a  fair  price  for  a  more  sanitary  product. 


XII 

FOOD  SUPPLY 

The  sanitary  handling  of  the  ordinary  food  products  is  a  matter 
that  has  received  more  attention  in  Springfield  than  the  sanitary 
production  and  handling  of  milk.  The  city  has,  for  one  thing, 
employed  a  meat  inspector,  while  representatives  of  the  state 
food  commission  have  from  time  to  time  given  more  or  less  atten- 
tion to  conditions  in  the  markets,  groceries,  bakeries,  and  the  like. 
During  the  spring  of  1914  one  of  the  state  inspectors  devoted  con- 
siderable time  to  Springfield,  visiting  some  134  places  where  food 
was  handled  or  sold.  The  results  of  these  inspections  were 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Survey  through  the  courtesy  of  the 
state  food  commissioner,  and  some  of  the  more  important  findings 
are  brought  out  in  Table  34. 

TABLE  34. — RESULTS  OF  INSPECTION  OF  VARIOUS  FOOD-HANDUNG 

PLACES,  SPRINGFIELD,   I9I4 

(The  Information  Presented  below  is  Taken  from  the  Original  Records  of 

O.  J.  Lindstrom,  State  Food  Inspector) 


,   Grocer- 

Meat 

Restaur- 

Candy 

Total 

1 

ies 

markets 

ants 

shops 

Places  inspected 

55 

16 

28 

15 

114 

Sanitary  surroundings 

Good 

40 

12 

24 

12 

88 

Fair 

13 

4 

4 

3 

24 

Poor  or  bad 

2 

•   • 

•   • 

•   • 

2 

Floors 

Good 

43 

II 

23 

13 

90 

Fair 

9 

5 

5 

2 

21 

Poor  or  bad 

3 

•   • 

•   • 

•   • 

3 

Receptacles 

\^ 

Good 

43 

II 

23 

13 

90 

Fair 

9 

5 

5 

2 

21 

Poor  or  bad 

3 

•   • 

• 
•   • 

•   • 

3 

Implements 

*^ 

Good 

43 

II 

23 

13 

90 

Fair 

9 

5 

5 

2 

21 

Poor  or  bad 

3 

•   ■ 

•    • 

■   • 

3 

Orders  for  improvement 

%^ 

issued 

63 

17 

33 

19 

132 

103 
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It  is  reassuring  to  note  that  the  general  condition  of  the  places 
visited  is  good,  the  showing  being  much  better  than  in  the  case  of 
the  dairy  farms,  which  are  out  of  the  consumer's  sight  and  also 
not  subject  to  the  same  amount  of  inspection.  At  the  same  time 
it  is  a  fact  that  some  dirty  places  exist  in  Springfield  and  that  some 
order  for  improvement  was  issued  in  a  very  considerable  propor- 
tion of  the  places  visited.  The  conclusion  is  that  while  conditions 
are  in  general  good,  a  city  inspection  service  which  can  keep  the 


A  Springfield  Bakery 
E)eclared  unfit  by  the  state  food  inspector  and  ordered  closed  pending  im- 


situation  under  more  constant  supervision  than  is  possible  for  the 
state  authorities  would  be  an  advantage. 

Perhaps  the  most  serious  conditions  disclosed  by  an  examina- 
tion of  the  state  inspector's  records  are  those  relating  to  the  toilet 
and  washing  facilities  in  these  food-handling  places.  In  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  instances  the  ordinary  privy  was  in  use, 
while  many  of  the  flush  toilets  found  were  either  not  enclosed  or 
lacked  outside  ventilation.  In  view  of  the  abundance  of  flies 
usually  in  the  neighborhood  of  food-handling  places  and  the 
opportunities  the  common  privy  gives  flies  to  pick  up  infectious 
104 
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Toilet  Kacimties  in  Fudo-havdlinc  Places 

Thi^i  |«-ivy  ia  the  sole  toilet  pnivisi.in  cil  a  ^i)rinK(ifl'l  ("niriTy  store 

(In  account  of  the  il.inKi'rii  of  Ay  inftslion  a  s|iei'i.il  res|)iinsil)ilily  r 

fiXHl-haixlUnR  places  to  lie  (iriiviileil  with  s,     '  *" 


killing  operations;  he  tries,  however,  to  see  all  the  stock  on  the 
hoof  and  rec|tiires  any  suspicious  looking  animals  to  i>e  killed  in 
his  prexncc.  Some  of  the  count ry-slauRhtered  meat  is  brought 
into  the  city  drensi-d  and  without  previous  inspection,  which 
makes  it  practically  impossible  to  determine  whether  the  animal 
was  healthy  or  diseaMxl. 

The  inspector  points  out  the  advanta^tes  inci<lcntal  to  a  central 
inunici[)al  abattoir  where  all  animals  slaUKhtcred  could  be  in- 
sjx'cted  by  him  at  the  most  imjxirtant  time^that  of  killing. 


^^^^^^■Lv 

1 

9 

T  Pkivt 


This  is  the  market  mainlainlnK  ihe  privy  shown  <ihovc 
Conditions  were  poor  but  the  propnctor  was  tr>ing  to  malte  the  improve- 
mentt  demanded  by  the  iitate  fixid  inspector 
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With  such  a  plan  in  operation  the  slaughter  of  animals  elsewhere 
in  the  city  and  the  bringing  in  of  country-slaughtered  but  unin- 
spected meat  would  of  course  be  forbidden.  All  meat  shipped  in 
by  railroad  has  been  inspected  by  the  federal  government.  The 
details  of  the  meat  inspector's  activities,  taken  from  his  reports 
for  the  first  four  months  of  1914,  are  shown  in  Table  35. 


TABLE     35. — WORK     OF     CITY     MEAT     INSPECTOR,     SPRINGFIELD, 

JANUARY  I  TO  MAY  I,   I9I4 


Animals 

Number  inspected 

Number  condemned 

Cattle 
Hogs 
Sheep 
Calves 

1,177 

4,436 

406 

807 

3 
5 

•   • 

5 

Total 

6,916 

13 

Dressed  meats  and  fish 

Pounds  inspected 

Pounds  condemned 

Beeves 

6,267 

Hogs 

5,520 

Sheep 

2,452 

Calves 

2,029 

Pork  sausage 

435 

Liver 

135 

Hamburger  steak 

40 

Spare  ribs 

225 

Fish 

50 

540 
360 

70 
90 

435 

135 
40 

225 
50 


Total  17,153  1,945 

To  sum  up  the  situation,  Springfield's  markets  and  groceries 
appear  to  be  up  to  the  average  but  open  to  improvement  in  a 
number  of  instances  and  in  a  number  of  ways,  more  especially 
with  respect  to  toilet  and  lavatory  facilities.  Up  to  the  present 
the  city  has  relied  for  its  food  protective  service  on  the  state  food 
inspectors  and  one  meat  inspector  of  its  own.  The  latter  is  con- 
fronted with  an  abundance  of  work  in  looking  after  local  slaugh- 
tering and  meat  in  markets,  and  it  is  clear  that  there  is  need  for 
another  food  inspector  to  keep  closer  watch  of  the  various  food 
shops,  restaurants,  and  candy  and  ice  cream  shops  and  factories. 
Such  an  inspector  could  co-operate  with  the  milk  inspector  in  his 

108 
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supervision  of  the  handling  of  milk  within  the  city  and  could 
relieve  the  meat  inspector  of  much  of  the  meat  market  and  restau- 
rant inspection  that  he  must  now  attempt.     It  should  also  be 


In  the  Rear  of  a  Meat  Market 
ImmedUtety  behind  the  barrels  is  a  smoke  house  which  was  in  poor  condi- 
tion.    The  peak-roofed  building  behind  the  smoke  house  was  used  (or  slaugh- 
teriiw  and  was  in  filth);  condition,  being  littered  with  remains  of  animali  that 
had  been  some  time  killed.     The  place  was  drawing  and  feeding  flies 

noted  that  a  central  city  slaughter  house  would  greatly  economize 
the  meat  inspector's  time,  would  allow  of  more  efficient  inspection 
on  his  part,  and  would  probably  result  in  much  cleaner  slaughter- 
ing conditions. 


XIII 

OTHER  SANITARY  CONDITIONS 

As  has  already  been  pointed  out,  two  important  sets  of  sanitary 
conditions,  those  surrounding  children  at  school  and  workers  in 
industry,  are  discussed  in  other  sections  of  the  Survey  dealing 
specifically  with  the  public  schools  and  industrial  conditions.     At 


Physical  Examination  of  Children  in  Springfield's  Schools 
The  board  of  education  now  employs  two  nurses  to  make  regular  inspec- 
tions  of  school  children.     This  is  work  in  the  right  direction;   it  should  be  ex- 
tended, and  the  examinations  made  more  intensive  through  the  employment 


this  point  it  is  accordingly  necessary  merely  to  re-emphasize  the 
importance  of  these  subjects.  The  supervision  of  work  conditions 
to  ensure  the  proper  guarding  of  dangerous  machinery  and  the 
absence  of  injurious  fumes  and  dusts  or  other  insanitary  condi- 
tions is  delegated  in  Illinois,  as  is  usual,  to  the  state  labor  authori- 
ties; and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  this  is  not  the  proper 
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method  of  administration.  Still,  such  state  authorities*  are  com- 
monly handicapped  by  inadequate  resources  and  there  is  little 
reason  to  doubt  but  that  a  wide-awake  and  properly  equipped 
local  health  department  could  do  considerable  that  would  be  use- 
ful in  protecting  its  citizens  engaged  in  industrial  pursuits. 

Similarly  in  the  case  of  school  hygiene  it  has  in  many  places 
seemed  best  to  leave  the  administration  of  this  work  in  the  hands 
of  the  school  authorities,  possibly  partly  because  the  latter  are 
usually  better  supplied  with  funds  than  the  health  authorities. 
At  all  events  the  important  question  seems  to  be  whether  the 
work  is  done  well  and  not  whether  the  one  authority  or  the  other 
actually  administers  it.  And  certainly  there  should  be  the  closest 
and  most  complete  co-operation  between  the  two  authorities.  In 
Springfield  a  start  has  been  made  on  the  school  hygiene  problem 
by  the  employment  of  a  school  nurse  by  the  board  of  education. 
This  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction  but,  as  has  been  pointed  out  in 
Dr.  Ayres*  report  on  the  school  system,*  more  nursing  assistance 
is  needed,  to  be  supplemented  by  the  services  of  a  physician. f 
The  possibility  of  the  joint  employment  of  such  additional  per- 
sons by  the  board  of  education  and  the  health  department  is  well 
worth  consideration.  The  health  department  needs  additional 
medical  assistance  for  the  supervision  of  quarantine  and  might 
find  it  possible  to  share  a  medical  inspector  with  the  school  author- 
ities. Similarly  the  school  nurses  might  be  employed  during  the 
summer  on  infant  hygiene  work.  Attention  must  also  be  drawn 
to  the  fact  that  three-quarters  of  the  children  in  the  elementary 
schools  and  a  fifth  of  those  in  the  high  school  are  un vaccinated. 
Smallpox  has  been  in  and  out  of  Springfield  fairly  frequently  (87 
cases  in  the  last  five  years)  and  the  presence  of  so  large  an  unvac- 
cinated  population  is  an  element  of  risk.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
comment  on  the  unpleasant,  embarrassing,  and  expensive  aspects 
of  locking  the  barn  after  the  horse  has  been  stolen. 

Another  matter,  and  one  that  is  of  first-rate  public  health  im- 
portance, is  the  handling  and  disposal  of  manure.  Without 
privies  and  sick  people  the  fly  would  not  be  dangerous,  and  with- 

*  Ayres,  op.  cit.,  p.  105. 

t  Subsequent  to  Dr.  Ayres*  investigation  the  board  of  education  employed 
a  second  school  nurse. 

Ill 
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out  horse  manure  it  is  probable  that  flies  would  be  relatively  few. 
At  all  events  manure  is  their  favorite  breeding  material  and  in  a 
campaign  against  them  is  ordinarily  the  point  to  concentrate  on. 
The  health  department  inspectors  were  instructed  to  keep  watch 
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Manure  Accumulations  in  Springfield,  19 14 

Each  black  square  represents  a  manure  accumulation  found  by  the  city  in* 

spectors — 420  in  all 

for  manure  accumulations  in  their  house-to-house  canvass  for  wells 
and  privies,  and  420  such  accumulations  were  noted,  distributed 
as  indicated  on  the  accompanying  map.  The  illustrations  give 
an  idea  of  the  way  in  which  this  material  is  to  tx^  found  piled  in 
Springfield's  alleys.     The  city  should  require  tight  containers  for 
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Wheke  Flies  Breed 
e  below  give  an  idea  of  ihe  n 


Another  Example  of  Sprivgfield's  Manure  Problem 

In  order  to  prevent  fly  breeding  the  city  should  adopt  and  enforce  regulatioi 

prescribing  how  manure  ahall  be  kept  and  disposed  of 
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,  and  weekly  removal.  The  way  to  swat  the  fly  at  its 
source  is  to  restrict  its  efforts  to  deposit  eggs  in  manure  and  other 
organic  matter,  and  to  keep  any  such  eggs  from  hatching  out,  at 
least  within  the  city. 

Two  other  subjects  intimately  related  to  civic  decency  and 
having  some  public  health  bearings  are  garbage  disposal  and 
housing.  A  general  discussion  of  the  housing  situation  in  Spring- 
field appears  in  a  separate  section  of  the  Survey  devoted  to  that 
subject.*      It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  city  will  see  the  wisdom  of 


Tbe  City  Refuse  Incinerator 
Anyone  may  bring  refuse  material  to  the  city  incinerator  and  dispose  of  it 
free  of  charge,  but  there  is  no  general  or  compulsory  system  of  collection  such 
as  is  essential  for  civic  cleanliness.  The  collection  and  disposal  of  garbage  and 
other  wastes  are  engineering  matters  and  any  attempt  to  meet  these  problems 
should  be  preceded  by  careful  engineering  studies 


adopting  a  housing  code  to  insure  itself  against  the  construction 
of  unserviceable  and  indecent  buildings,  and  that  it  will  have  its 
building  inspection  service  keep  the  situation  under  supervision. 
It  would  seem  best  that  such  a  service  be  concentrated,  as  far  as 
practicable,  under  the  building  department,  as  the  latter  must 
pass  on  all  buildings  when  first  erected  and  is  the  department  most 
familiar  with  the  various  details  of  a  housing  law. 

Similarly  in  the  case  of  garbage  and  refuse  disposid,  although 

the  importance  of  garbage  as  a  breeding  place  for  flies  and  as  a 

*  Ihlder,  John:   Housing  in  Springfield,  Illinois.     (The  Springfield  Survey.) 
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source  of  all  sorts  of  vague  deleterious  effects  on  health  has  been 
the  subject  of  even  grotesque  exaggeration,  it  must  be  acknowl- 
edged that  the  city  should  stand  for  decency;  and  it  is  indecent  to 
tolerate  alleys  or  yards  littered  with  garbage,  or  haphazard  sys- 
tems of  collection  and  disposal.  The  city  of  Springfield  is  at 
present  in  the  somewhat  anomalous  position  of  maintaining  a 
garbage  incinerator  but  no  collection  system.  Anyone  may 
bring  his  material  to  the  city  incinerator  and  there  dispose  of  it 
free  of  charge,  but  no  one  is  under  any  compulsion  to  do  so.  The 
result  is  poor  collection  and  considerable  complaint  over  condi- 
tions throughout  the  city.  It  is  also  said  that  the  lack  of  system 
in  collection  results  sometimes  in  the  arrival  at  the  incinerator  of 
greater  quantities  of  material  than  the  plant  is  capable  of  hand- 
ling, while  at  other  times  the  plant  may  be  standing  idle. 

In  considering  this  problem  Springfield  will  do  well  to  remem- 
ber that  the  collection  and  disposal  of  garbage  are  engineering 
matters  and  that  investigation  by  competent  engineers  before 
embarking  on  any  plan  is  the  part  of  wisdom.  As  in  the  case  of 
sewerage  and  sewage  disposal,  the  proper  type  of  refuse  disposal 
works  depends  to  a  certain  degree  on  the  type  of  collection  sys- 
tem, and  vice  versa;  while  both  depend  on  the  nature  of  the 
material  to  be  handled.  The  first  thing  for  Springfield  to  do  is  to 
make  up  her  mind  what  she  really  wants  to  accomplish  in  the  way 
of  collection ;  after  that  she  should  call  in  the  engineers. 
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SPRINGFIELD'S  PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE 

Having  now  considered  the  loss  of  life  and  health  in  Spring- 
field from  the  preventable  diseases,  and  the  city  as  a  sanitary 
environment,  the  question  that  remains  for  discussion  relates  to 
the  machinery  which  the  city  government  has  created  to  cope 
with  its  health  problems;  that  is,  the  city  health  department. 
Some  discussion  of  the  health  department's  activities  has  already 
been  given  in  the  sections  of  this  report  dealing  with  the  com- 
municable disease  problems.  In  the  present  chapter  attention 
will  \>e  given  to  the  department  as  an  organization, — to  its  staff, 
financial  resources,  deficiencies,  and  the  improvements  needed. 

THE  PRESENT  HEALTH  DEPARTMENT 

The  staff  of  the  city  health  department  consists  of  a  part-time 
health  officer,  a  secretar>'-clerk,  a  meat  inspector,  three  sanitary 
inspectors,  and  the  matron  of  the  contagious  disease  hospital. 
The  department's  physical  equipment  consists  of  an  office  with  a 
small  laboratory  in  the  city  hall,  and  the  contagious  disease  hos- 
pital situated  beyond  Oak  Ridge  Cemetery.  An  assistant  super- 
intendent of  health  was  formerly  employed  at  full  time  but  when 
he  resigned  during  the  summer  of  19 14  the  office  was  done  away 
with  and  a  young  woman  appointed  as  secretary  and  clerk  in- 
stead. The  health  officer  is  appointed  by  the  commissioner  of 
public  safety  for  an  indefinite  period  and  may  be  removed  by  the 
latter  at  pleasure.  The  scheme  of  organization  is  as  shown  in  the 
diagram  t)elow. 

PRESENT  ORGANIZATION   OF   THE   HEALTH    DEPARTMENT.   SPRINGFIELD. 

1914 

CommisMoner  of  Public  Saft-tv 
SupK-rintfntli'nt  of  Hralth 


J  Sanitar>*  Mrat  C'lrrk  an<l         Matron  Coniaeious 

Inspectors  In*«iK*ctor  Sh  ri*tar\'  UiM-asc  Ho'^pital 
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The  routine  work  of  the  department  is  represented  largely  by 
the  activities  of  the  three  sanitary  inspectors,  and  consists  prin- 
cipally in  placarding  and  fumigating  reported  cases  of  contagious 
diseases  and  in  abating  nuisances.  Most  of  this  work  is  of  a 
reflex  character;  that  is,  in  response  to  complaints;  some  original 
work,  however,  is  instituted.  The  work  of  the  meat  inspector 
has  already  been  described.*  The  isolation  hospital  receives 
cases  of  the  common  contagious  diseases  and  boards  them  free  of 
charge. 

DEFECTS  IN  THE  EXISTING  ORGANIZATION 

Most  of  the  defects  in  the  present  organization  relate  to  defici- 
encies in  the  service  rendered  and  may  be  considered  more  con- 
veniently under  that  head.  The  most  serious  defect  that  is  not 
an  out-and-out  deficiency  is  the  part-time  employment  of  the 
health  officer.  The  part-time  system  is  a  relic  of  days  when 
health  department  work  was  regarded  as  merely  an  emergency 
provision  in  the  event  of  epidemics,  on  which  occasions  the  health 
officer  could  be  called  on  for  a  heavy  contribution  of  time.  At 
other  times  the  health  officer  presumably  would  have  nothing  to 
do.  Since  those  days  we  have  come  to  know  that  a  great  health 
and  life  wastage  is  going  on  even  in  the  absence  of  epidemics,  and 
that  the  health  department  can  and  must  prevent  this  steady 
w^astage.  We  have  also  come  to  realize  that  health  departments 
should  prevent  epidemics  and  not  merely  curb  them  after  they 
are  well  established.  These  modern  ideas  of  the  health  depart- 
ment's usefulness  and  functions  call  for  a  continuous,  ever- 
watchful  campaign  against  disease — and  for  the  full-time  health 
officer.     Of  this  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever. 

Springfield  finds  it  worth  while  to  employ  a  full-time  superin- 
tendent of  schools  at  a  salary  of  $5,000  a  year.  If  the  city  wishes 
to  take  advantage  of  the  developments  of  sanitary  science  and  to 
make  a  serious  attempt  to  eliminate  the  200  odd  deaths  a  year 
occurring  from  preventable  diseases,  it  will  do  well  to  employ  a 
health  officer  on  a  similar  basis.  This  is  clearly  one  of  the  great- 
est improvements  that  can  be  effected  in  Springfield's  health 

department. 

•  Sec  page  105. 
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Another  detail  in  the  present  organization  that  offers  possibili- 
ties for  detrimental  results  relates  to  the  manner  of  the  health 
officer's  appointment.  This  officer  is  now  entirely  subordinate  to 
the  commissioner  of  public  safety.  The  latter  can  remove  the 
health  officer  at  will  and  can  reverse  that  official's  slightest  de- 
cision. It  would  seem  that  this  condition  would  tend  to  make 
the  position  unattractive  to  a  man  of  the  caliber  needed,  and 
would,  furthermore,  seem  likely  to  subject  the  health  officer  and 
his  decisions  to  political  pressure.  Many  of  the  health  officer's 
orders  are  necessarily  burdensome  to  the  individuals  affected,  and 
if  any  of  these  individuals  should  be  influential  politically  and  the 
commissioner  of  public  safety  be  susceptible  to  pressure,  there  is 
a  very  real  possibility  that  the  health  officer's  ruling  might  be  in- 
terfered with.  Such  an  occurrence  would  be  fatal  to  the  morale 
of  the  health  department.  It  is  well  worth  considering  whether 
it  is  preferable  to  weaken  the  health  office  in  this  way  or  whether 
it  would  not  be  better  to  appoint  the  health  officer  for  a  definite 
period  and  make  him  removable  only  for  cause. 

DEFICIENCIES  IN  THE  PRESENT  SERVICE 

As  has  already  been  noted,  important  deficiencies  exist  in  the 
present  city  health  service.  Thus  two  of  the  most  important 
opportunities  for  life-saving,  campaigns  against  infant  mortality 
and  tuberculosis,  are  quite  neglected,  while  the  work  to  control 
the  common  communicable  diseases  is  open  to  radical  improve- 
ment. Emphatically,  properly  trained  nurses  should  be  em- 
ployed and  a  beginning  made  on  the  infant  and  tuberculosis  work. 
If  lack  of  funds  absolutely  prohibited  this  it  would  even  be  worth 
while  considering  the  substitution  of  nurses  for  one  or  more  of  the 
present  sanitary  inspectors.  Nuisance  abatement  is  a  practical 
necessity,  but  it  is  not  a  matter  of  life  and  death  like  work  for 
infants.  Some  authorities,  in  fact,  declare  that  nuisance  abate- 
ment is  more  properly  a  function  of  the  police  department.  To 
re-enforce  the  work  of  the  nurses  a  free  tuberculosis  clinic,  such  as 
is  maintained  by  the  Anti-Tuberculosis  Association,  and  a  free 
baby  consultation  station  *  to  which  sick  infants  may  be  brought, 

are  necessary. 

*  See  page  23. 
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The  need  for  an  epidemiologist*  (a  person  qualified  to  study 
the  progress  of  the  communicable  diseases  and  to  check  up  on  the 
measures  to  be  taken  for  their  control)  and  for  a  milk  inspectort 


The  ?iPRlNC.FlELD 

Survey 

Springfield 
Illinois 


Smallpox  in  Spungfibld 
Caaea  reported  to  the  health  department  in  1909-1913.    Smallpox  U 


have  been  discussed  elsewhere,  and  are  real  and  urgent.     A  food 

inspector  to  supplement  the  activities  of  the  meat  inspector  would 

•  See  page  63.  t  See  page  loi, 
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also  be  a  benefit;  and  it  is  probable  that  when  all  the  work  that 
is  recommended  is  under  way  the  department  will  require  a 
laboratory  man  for  the  examination  of  milk  and  water  and  for  the 
laboratory  diagnosis  of  the  communicable  diseases. 

Another  line  of  work  which  the  department  should  develop  is 
that  of  health  education  and  publicity.  For  its  moat  effective 
labors  it  is  essential  that  the  public  have  a  sympathetic  under- 
standing of  what  the  health  department  is  trying  to  do,  and  that 


How  Smallpox  Spreads 
llouws  at  1016  and  lo*  KitM  Monriif  Sire*l.  Springfield.  The  incubation 
pcriiHl  u(  !>maUp»x  is  usu;illy  ;ibiiui  icn  ddvi  tu  Iwo  w<f'k».  On  October  38. 
1911,  a  ca-*  wa>i  reinnled  from  the  him«^  numbered  1016;  on  November  la 
six  more  cd*<-i  were  reiiiirtpd  from  the  ^inie  hnii^e.  On  Janiiar>'  3.  I913,  a 
ca!<e  was  reported  (nim  numlicr  ion.  a  h'ni-c  ihji  mihkI  Uick  of  and  between 
the  two  shcmn.  On  Kebru.iry  7,  1912,  l»o  cjses  were  re|>orted  from  1008,'i, 
the  second  Mor)-  ni  nuiiilxT  ioi>«.     \.i< .  injtion  would  hjvc  |)revente<l  these 


the  public  receive  advitx-  on  {hv  Ixst  ways  to  avoid  infection  and 
on  other  subjects  of  public  htalth  imjiortance.  To  this  end  many 
departments  find  it  advamani-ou?.  tu  distribute  a  bulletin,  which 
should  be  accurate,  and  simply  and  attractively  prepared.  It 
should  be  made  understandable  to  all. — and  not  merely  a  com- 
pilation of  unintelligible  and  in-innilicant  statistics.  The  co- 
operation of  the  newspa|K-rs  should  also  Ik;  secured  and  they 
should  be  furnished  with  interesting  copy  such  as  they  would  care 
to  use.     Lectures  and  exhibits  may  l»e  arranged,  and  moving 
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pictures  utilized.  Some  such  efforts  have  been  made  in  the  past 
by  the  Springfield  health  department;  and  they  should  be  con- 
tinued and  extended. 

The  importance  of  an  adequate  annual  report  should  also  be 
emphasized,  the  form  preferably  to  follow  in  general  one  of  the 
excellent  standard  forms  prepared  by  certain  public  health  associ- 
ations. In  this  connection  a  word  of  praise  may  be  given  to 
some  of  the  department's  past  reports,  which  are  certainly  credit- 
able as  compared  with  the  department's  resources  and  deserve 
to  be  published  with  greater  regularity  and  in  fuller  form. 

The  record  keeping  of  the  department  has  been  rather  better 
than  the  average  found  in  cities  of  similar  size.  Minor  improve- 
ments can  be  made  in  the  manner  of  keeping  and  filing  some  of 
the  present  records,  but  the  most  radical  suggestions  relate  to  new 
and  fuller  records,  as  in  the  case  histories  of  communicable  dis- 
ease. The  keeping  of  these  records  is,  however,  contingent  on 
the  initiation  of  new  inspection  work  such  as  has  been  outlined 
elsewhere  in  this  report.  The  situation  regarding  the  sanitary 
code  is  somewhat  similar.  The  old  code  is  admittedly  unsatis- 
factory, and  a  new  one  has  been  drawn  up,  but  had  not  been 
passed  on  by  the  commission  at  the  time  this  report  was  pre- 
pared. It  would  seem,  however,  not  so  important  to  have  a  new 
code  complete  in  every  particular  (many  provisions  of  which 
could  not  be  enforced  with  the  present  staff),  as  that  the  health 
officer  be  able  to  have  ordinances  passed  as  needed  authorizing 
work  he  especially  wishes  to  prosecute.  The  ordinances  should 
be  printed  as  often  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  convenience  of 
citizens. 

The  registration  of  vital  statistics  is  another  important  branch 
of  the  work  in  which  improvement  should  be  made,  although  in 
this  case  the  responsibility  rests  more  particularly  with  Spring- 
field's physicians.  In  examining  the  death  certificates  on  file  it  is 
evident  that  there  is  a  pronounced  tendency  to  certify  symptoms 
as  the  cause  of  death,  or  to  certify  vague  and  indefinite  causes. 
There  is  also  confusion  as  between  the  primary  and  contributory 
causes  of  death,  an  all-too-common  failure  to  grasp  the  fact  that 
by  ** primary  cause  of  death"  the  census  office  means  the  disease 
primary  in  point  of  occurrence  and  causation.     If  a  child  ill  with 
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measles  becomes  greatly  weakened  and  dies  with  pneumonia  as 
the  final  complication,  measles  and  not  pneumonia  is  the  primary 
cause  of  death.  Similarly,  to  certify  that  an  infant  has  died  of  in- 
anition (lack  of  nourishment)  or  marasmus  (wasting)  is  about  as 
illuminating  as  to  say  that  death  was  due  to  shortness  of  breath. 

If  we  are  to  get  on  with  the  prevention  of  deaths  and  an  under- 
standing of  local  situations  we  must  get  nearer  the  real  cause  of 
death.  There  is  no  excuse  for  such  examples  of  poor  workman- 
ship on  the  part  of  trained  professional  men,  especially  as  the 
census  office  has  issued  and  distributed  to  all  doctors  convenient 
vest  pocket  booklets  setting  forth  just  what  is  wanted  and  just 
what  constitutes  bad  certification.  In  fact,  general  directions  as 
to  certification  are  printed  on  the  back  of  every  standard  death 
certificate  signed  by  a  doctor,  but  one  must  conclude  that  these 
directions  are  far  too  seldom  read.  All  of  Springfield's  physicians 
should  realize  that  the  accurate  certification  of  death  is  a  matter 
of  first-rate  public  health  importance,  and  the  health  department 
should  apply  firm  pressure  to  this  end. 

A  word  must  also  be  said  regarding  the  contagious  disease  hos- 
pital. This  institution,  the  appearance  of  which  is  shown  in  the 
accompanying  picture,  is  located  northwest  of  the  city  near  Oak 
Ridge  Cemetery  and  is  maintained  jointly  by  the  city  and  county, 
although  only  city  patients  are  received.  No  charge  is  made. 
The  building  has  14  rooms  and  is  stated  to  have  capacity  for  12 
smallpox  patients  and  20  cases  of  other  diseases.  The  hospital 
is  under  the  immediate  care  of  a  matron  and  under  the  general 
supyervision  of  the  health  officer.  No  medical  staff  is  in  attend- 
ance, reliance  being  placed  on  the  patient's  attending  physician. 
The  medical  equipment  is  slight.  In  considering  the  value  of  the 
hospital  it  must  be  admitted  that  its  location  at  such  a  distance 
from  the  city  is  unfortunate.  It  might  be  called  the  Isolated 
Hospital.  This  isolation  means  a  longer  ambulance  ride  for  the 
patient  and  greater  difficulty  in  securing  nursing  and  medical 
service.  A  properly  maintained  contagious  disease  hospital  is  no 
danger  to  its  immediate  neighborhood  and  should  be  centrally 
located. 

Taking  the  hospital  as  it  is,  there  is  need  for  renovating  much 
of  the  equipment  and  for  making  the  surroundings  more  attrac- 
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ti^■e.  With  the  above  defects  in  mind  it  may  be  stated  that  the 
hospital  probably  meets  its  present  purpose — that  of  a  boarding 
house  for  persons  with  contagious  disease — fairly  well.  A\Tiile 
this  purpose  does  not  realize  the  ideal  of  a  contagious  disease 
hospital  it  does  allow  of  useful  service  in  taking  infectious  patients 
out  of  homes  where  pro[>er  isolation  cannot  be  maintained  or 
where  the  patients  cannot  have  decent  care. 


The  Contagious  Disease  Hos 

ined  jointly  by  the  cily  and  county  but  taking  only  city  patients- 

Ita  isolated  location  (be>*ond  Oaic  Ridge  Ceineter>')  <a  a  disadvantage  both  as 
it  affects  the  transportation  of  patients  and  the  securing  o(  medical  service; 
whereas  a  properly  maintained  comaKious  disease  hospital  is  no  danger  to  its 
immediate  neighborhood  and  should  be  centrally  located.  The  needs  o(  the 
present  hospital  are  lor  renovations  in  its  equipment  and  for  greater  attractive- 
ness in  the  building  and  its  surruundings 


The  employment  of  nurses  has  been  advocated  a  number  of 
times  in  this  report,  the  particular  work  for  which  they  were  re- 
commended being  in  connection  with  tuberculosis,  infant  mor- 
tality, and  the  supervision  of  cases  of  contagious  disease.  Re- 
commendations have  also  been  made  for  the  institution  by  the 
city  of  free  clinics  for  poor  persons  suffering  from  tuberculosis  and 
the  venereal  diseases,  and  for  the  dissemination  of  information 
relating  to  baby  hygiene.  At  this  point  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
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point  out  the  opportunity  for  the  correlation  of  such  work  with 
other  work  of  a  medical  nature  already  performed  by  the  city. 
The  work  referred  to  is  that  now  carried  on  by  the  city  physician. 
A  considerable  part  of  the  latter's  time  is  already  taken  up  with 
cases  of  communicable  disease,  such  as  syphilis,  and  in  the  course 
of  this  work  he  acquires  much  information  of  public  health  signi- 
ficance— information  that  would  be  of  value  to  the  health  authori- 
ties in  their  efforts  to  control  infection.  The  suggestion  is  offered 
that  in  addition  to  the  clinics  already  specifically  recommended 
for  the  health  department  the  latter  establish  a  general  medical 
clinic  for  the  indigent;  in  other  words,  that  the  health  depart- 
ment be  given  the  administration  of  the  medical  poor  relief  now 
carried  on  by  the  city  physician.  Under  such  an  arrangement 
the  health  department  nurses  would  be  available  for  home  visit- 
ing among  the  sick  poor,  as  would  the  health  department  medical 
man  already  recommended.  This  plan  would  seem  to  offer  better 
treatment  for  the  sick  poor,  more  efficient  administration  of  the 
city's  medical  relief,  and  an  advantage  to  the  health  department 
in  its  efforts  to  discover  sickness  and  contagion  throughout  the 
city.* 

One  other  point  regarding  the  organization  of  health  work  in 
Springfield  may  be  noted — the  possibility  for  advantageous  co- 
operation between  the  city  and  county.  At  present  the  county 
carries  on  practically  no  public  health  work,  which  is  a  serious 
disadvantage  to  county  residents  outside  of  Springfield  and  to 
residents  of  the  city  itself.  The  county  residents  need  protection 
on  their  own  account,  and  many  of  them  live  just  over  the  city 
limits  so  that  infection  among  them  is  a  danger  to  residents  of  the 
city  proper.  This  last  point  is  recognized  by  the  city  in  setting 
up  its  jurisdiction,  as  far  as  quarantining  contagious  diseases  is 
concerned,  for  a  distance  of  a  half  mile  beyond  its  borders.  Under 
similar  conditions  a  number  of  American  communities  have 
established  joint  city  and  county  health  departments.  Such  de- 
partments are  financed  by  both  city  and  county  and  exercise  equal 
jurisdiction  and  supervision  over  both  the  city  and  the  rest  of  the 

*  The  reader  is  referred  to  the  discussion  of  medical  poor  relief  to  be  found  in 
a  companion  report,  McLean,  Francis  H. :  The  Charities  of  Springfield,  Illinois. 
(The  Springfield  Survey.) 
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county.  The  arrangement  is  desirable  because  it  secures  for  the 
county  the  nucleus  for  a  strong  service  and  for  the  city  a  stronger 
department  because  of  the  additional  funds  available.  The  re- 
sult is  better  health  in  both  county  and  city.  Springfield  and 
Sangamon  County  are  of  a  size  to  make  such  an  arrangement 
economically  desirable.  The  formation  of  a  joint  department 
would  very  probably  be  advantageous  to  the  community  and 
such  a  step  is  hereby  suggested. 

FINANCIAL  TREATMENT  OF  THE  HEALTH  DEPARTMENT 

The  health  department  cannot,  of  course,  be  expected  to  carry 
on  the  necessary  work  without  adequate  funds.  For  this  reason 
it  is  essential  to  examine  the  size  of  its  appropriation  and  to  com- 
pare the  latter  with  the  amounts  found  necessary  for  proper  ser- 
vice in  other  cities.  The  details  of  the  Springfield  appropriation 
for  the  year  ending  February  28,  1915,  are  given  in  Table  36. 

TABLE  36. — HEALTH  DEPARTMENT  APPROPRIATION,  SPRINGFIELD, 

ILLINOIS 
Fiscal  Year  ending  February  28,  19 15 


Salaries 

Superintendent  of  health  $  i ,  200.00 

Assistant  superintendent  (resigned)  / 

Sccreury     ^                  '     '^      '  \   1,020.00 

Meat  inspector  1,000.00 

Three  sanitary  inspectors  2,520.00 

Matron,  isolation  hospital  720.00 

Office  supplies  and  incidentals  5i5-oo 

Fumigation  and  quarantine  work  650.00 

Dairy  inspection  50.00 

Milk  investigation  and  laboratory  supplies  475-oo 
Isolation  hospital 

Supplies  and  repairs  1 50.00 

Light  75-a> 

Transportation  to  hospital  1 50.00 

Sanitary  investigation  200.00 

Educational  work  300.00 

Total  $0,025.00 

The  total  appropriation,  $9,025,  represents  a  yearly  expendi- 
ture of  15.6  cents  for  each  inhabitant.     This  figure  is  much  lower 
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than  IS  necessary  for  a  well-rounded  department,  most  authorities 
recommending  50  cents  to  $1.00  per  inhabitant  as  a  proper  figure. 
The  deficiencies  which  have  been  noted  in  the  health  depart- 
ment's program  must  be  considered  in  the  light  of  this  small 
appropriation.  In  the  same  year  Springfield  allowed  its  police 
department  $56,630  and  its  fire  department  $99,758,  expendi- 
tures that  are  probably  not  excessive.  It  is  not  clear  why  the  city 
should  be  willing  to  spend  98  cents  per  person  on  police  protection 
and  $1.72  on  fire  protection  and  yet  stop  short  at  about  16  cents 
per  person  for  the  much-needed  health  protection.  If  the  city 
has  simply  acquired  the  habit  of  regarding  16  cents  per  person  as 
an  adequate  health  department  figure,  it  should  make  all  haste  to 
disabuse  its  mind  of  any  such  pernicious  and  expensive  delusion. 


SUMMARY  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS  REGARDING  THE  HEALTH 

DEPARTMENT 

The  principal  recommendations  which  are  made  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  city  health  department  may  be  summed  up  as 
follows: 

1.  The  employment  of  a  full-time  health  officer.  This  is  a 
most  important  recommendation.  The  health  officer  should  be 
appointed  for  a  term  of  years  and  should  l>e  given  a  free  rein  over 
his  department. 

2.  The  employment  of  public  health  nurses  to  carry  on  work 
against  tul)erculosis  and  infant  mortality.  This  recommenda- 
tion is  hardly  second  to  that  for  the  employment  of  a  full-time 
health  officer,  and  the  employment  of  such  nurses  should  take 
pretx?dence  over  that  of  any  other  additional  persons,  such  as 
insfx^ctors. 

3.  The  employment  of  an  epidemiologist,  who  might  act  also 
as  medical  insfx^ctor  in  contagious  disoasi»s.  This  person  along 
with  nurses  to  supervise  isolation  are  the  most  necessary  re- 
enforcements  to  the  present  work  against  typhoid  and  the  con- 
tagious diseases  of  children. 

4.  The  employment  of  a  milk  inspector  and,  somewhat  less 
urgently  needed,  a  f(xxl  ins|x»ctor.  The  possibility  for  the  ul- 
timate need  for  a  lal)orat()ry  man  should  also  Ix*  noted. 
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5.  The  initiation  of  systematic  efforts  at  health  education  and 
publicity. 

6.  Greater  insistence  on  more  accurate  certification  of  death  by 
physicians. 

7.  The  shifting  of  emphasis  in  the  control  of  the  communicable 
diseases  from  quarantine  of  the  premises  and  fumigation  to  early 
recognition  of  all  cases  and  efficient  bedside  disinfection  of  the 
patients'  discharges.  Also  greater  strictness  in  the  matter  of 
release  from  quarantine,  in  diphtheria  by  the  culture  method 
only,  and  in  scarlet  fever  only  after  inspection  of  the  patient  by  a 
medical  representative  of  the  health  department. 

8.  The  initiation  of  work  against  the  venereal  diseases  such 
as  has  been  instituted  by  progressive  health  departments  in 
other  cities. 

9.  Renovation  of  considerable  of  the  equipment  at  the  con- 
tagious disease  hospital  and  the  inception  of  measures  to  add  to 
the  attractiveness  of  the  place.  A  new  hospital,  centrally  lo- 
cated, would  be  preferable  if  funds  are  available. 

10.  Finally,  the  increase  of  the  present  scanty  appropriation  of 
the  health  department  sufficiently  to  permit  the  adoption  and 
proper  administration  of  the  measures  recommended. 


PROPOSED  REORGANIZATION  OF  THE  SPRINGFIELD  HEALTH 

DEPARTMENT 

Proposed  additions  to  the  present  staff  appear  in  the  lower  line. 
A  full-time  superintendent  of  health  (health  officer)  and  at  least 
three  public  health  nurses  for  tuberculosis,  infant  mortality,  and 
contagious  disease  work,  are  the  most  important  necessities. 

Superintendent  of  Health 


3  Sanitary  Meat  Clerk  and  Matron   Contagious 

Inspectors  Inspector  Secretary  Disease  Hospital 

Milk  Lal)<)ra-  Epidemi-  Public 

Inspector  tory  Man'  ologisi  Health  Nurses 
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XV 

SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSION 

LIFE  WASTAGE  IX  SPRINGFIELD 

Serious  life  and  health  wastage  is  constantly  going  on  in  Spring- 
field. Thus  in  the  last  six  years  1,218  residents  died  from  the 
more  common  communicable  diseases  and  several  thousand  more 
were  made  ill.  At  least  a  fourth  of  the  deaths  from  all  causes 
may  be  laid  to  these  preventable  diseases. 

The  greatest  single  agent  in  this  devastation  is  tuberculosis, 
responsible  for  490  deaths  in  the  last  six  years  and  for  1 1  per  cent 
of  all  the  deaths  in  1913,  the  year  here  studied  in  detail.  The  dis- 
eases of  infants  form  another  great  contributing  group;  727  in- 
fants under  one  year  of  age  died  in  the  last  six  years,  deaths  of 
such  infants  amounting  to  18  per  cent  of  all  deaths  in  1913. 
Nearly  half  of  these  infant  deaths  are  from  the  ordinary  prevent- 
able causes,  such  as  diarrhea  and  enteritis,  pneumonias,  and 
acute  infections.  Other  important  contributory  factors  in  the 
city's  preventable  mortality  and  morbidity  are  the  contagious 
diseasi^s  of  children,  typhoid  fever,  and  the  venereal  diseases. 

The  toll  exacted  is  much  heavier  in  certain  sections  of  the  city 
than  in  others.  Thus  the  tuberculosis  death  rate  in  the  wards 
eai^t  of  Tenth  Street  is  over  twice  that  in  the  two  southwest  wards. 
Corresixinding  differences  are  found  in  the  death  rates  for  typhoid 
fever,  the  contagious  diseases  of  children,  and  infant  mortality. 

The  east  wards,  which  have  these  high  death  rates,  are  the  ones 
that  contain  the  greater  proportions  of  the  city's  Negroes,  foreign- 
born  whites,  and  illiterates.  They  also  have  the  highest  birth 
rates  and  the  highest  proportions  of  children  and  people  of  work- 
ing age,  and  they  are  the  districts  which  have  called  for  the  largest 
amounts  of  poor  relief.  The  city's  public  health  problem  centers 
in  these  districts  and  it  is  here  that  the  health  department  should 
concentrate  its  attack  against  disease. 
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SANITARY  CONDITIONS  IN  SPRINGFIELD 

Within  Springfield's  eight  and  a  half  square  miles  are  to  be 
found  7,500  privies  and  7,500  wells.  This  is  probably  the  most 
serious  insanitary  condition  in  the  city.  Most  of  the  wells  and 
privies  are  unnecessary,  three-fourths  of  them  being  along  the 
city  water  or  sewer  lines.  The  two  east  wards,  which  in  1910 
contained  36  per  cent  of  the  population,  contain  over  half  of  the 
wells  and  privies  in  the  city  and  approximately  a  half  of  those 
that  are  absolutely  unnecessary.  Wards  four  and  five,  to  the 
southwest,  and  ward  seven,  in  the  central  business  section,  have 
relatively  the  fewest  wells  and  privies  in  proportion  to  their  popu- 
lation. The  southeast  ward  (six)  has  five  times  as  many  wells 
and  privies  per  1,000  population  as  the  central  ward  (seven);  it 
has  a  well  and  privy  for  each  five  persons.  This  ward  and  its 
11,500  odd  inhabitants,  in  other  words,  depend  almost  entirely 
on  wells  and  privies,  a  situation  which  puts  this  section  of  the 
capital  city  of  Illinois  in  a  class  with  those  small  villages  of  the 
state  which  still  depend  upon  the  insanitary  makeshifts  of  pioneer 
days. 

The  city  is  fairly  well  covered  by  public  water  mains  and  sewers, 
estimates  at  the  time  of  the  Survey  indicating  that  88  per  cent  of 
the  people  could  connect  with  the  former  and  83  per  cent  with  the 
latter.  The  distribution  of  these  services  is,  however,  markedly 
deficient  in  certain  parts  of  thecity,  notably  the  east  wards  again. 
In  the  northeast  ward  (one),  for  example,  30  per  cent  of  the  in- 
habitants were  unable  to  connect  with  the  water  system  and  27 
per  cent  with  the  sewer  system. 

The  character  of  the  public  water  supply  has  been  improving 
steadily  during  the  past  few  years,  but  there  is  need  for  further 
development  of  the  tubular  well  system  to  insure  a  more  adequate 
reserve  capacity  and  to  eliminate  all  possibility  of  needing  to 
pump  direct  from  the  polluted  Sangamon  River, — as  was  the 
case  at  the  end  of  1914.  Additional  force  main  capacity  from  the 
pumping  station  to  the  city  is  also  a  necessity. 

The  city  disposes  of  its  sewage  in  a  haphazard  way,  the  outfalls 
being  located  at  some  12  different  points  along  the  city's  limits. 
Serious  stream  pollution  occurs  at  certain  points.     The  city  must 
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Sanitary  Conditions  in  Sfkincfield  Wards 
The  darker  shadings  in  the  smaller  maps  indicate  higher  proportions  of 
wells  and  privies  per  loo.ooo  population;  the  black  areas  in  the  larger  maps 
indicate  built  up  districts  without  sewers  and  without  city  water.  The 
original  diagrams  from  which  the  smaller  maps  are  taken  are  to  be  (ound  on 
pages  90  and  91.  The  larger  maps  are  described  on  page  79.  Compare  with 
illustrations  on  pages  132  and  133 
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look  forward  to  the  erection  of  sewage  treatment  works,  both  for 
her  own  safety  and  self-respect  and  because  of  the  possibility  of 
compulsion  by  the  state  authorities.  In  this  event  it  will  be  a 
distinct  advantage  if  the  sewage  can  be  treated  at  a  single  point 
and  if  separate  sewers  are  provided  for  the  collection  of  storm 
water  and  house  sewage.  Consequently  this  is  the  time  for  Spring- 
field to  make  a  thorough  survey  of  her  sewers  and  to  formulate  a 
sewer  plan  for  future  developments. 

Inspection  of  the  dairy  farms  supplying  the  city  showed  them 
to  be  in  poor  condition,  less  than  3  per  cent  scoring  good  or  better. 
A  city  milk  inspector  is  clearly  needed.  The  usefulness  of  such 
an  inspector  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  reinspection  of  a  num- 
ber of  farms  several  months  after  the  original  inspection  showed 
that  considerable  improvements  had  been  made. 

Inspections  of  the  groceries  and  markets  showed,  them  to  be 
generally  in  good  condition.  Many  of  these  places  make  use, 
however,  of  the  common  privy  and  have  inadequate  washing 
facilities.     Here  again  regular  city  inspection  is  desirable. 

The  manner  in  which  manure  is  stored  and  disposed  of  is  ob- 
jectionable and  the  matter  is  important  because  this  material  is 
the  chief  breeding  place  of  flies.  In  the  house-to-house  canvass 
the  inspectors  noted  420  open  accumulations  of  manure,  most  of 
them  in  the  northeast  part  of  the  city.  The  city  should  require 
tight  bins  and  stable  floors,  and  regular  collection  and  disposal. 
In  this  connection  it  may  be  noted  that  Springfield  has  a  small 
refuse  incinerator  but  no  system  of  collection.  Regular  and  gen- 
eral collection  and  proper  disposal  of  refuse  are  certainly  essential 
for  a  clean  city. 

THE  CITY  HEALTH  DEPARTMENT 

The  city  health  department  has  done  creditable  work  with  the 
resources  at  its  command,  but  is  very  meagerly  financed  and, 
probably  as  a  consequence,  ignores  its  greatest  opportunities  for 
life-saving.  The  department  does  nothing  to  stop  the  heavy  in- 
roads upon  infant  life  or  to  restrict  the  ravages  of  tuberculosis. 
In  the  face  of  these  vital  losses  Springfield  allows  its  health  de- 
partment only  a  fraction  of  the  funds  needed  for  a  well-rounded 
and  effective  organization,  and  less  than  a  sixth  of  the  amount 
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allowed  the  police  department,  and  less  than  a  tenth  of  that 
allowed  the  fire  department.  Granting  the  importance  of  the 
police  and  fire  departments,  which  are  largely  for  the  protection 
of  property,  Springfield  should  consider  whether  it  will  continue 
to  put  such  a  relatively  low  value  on  its  health  department — the 
service  it  has  created  more  specifically  for  the  protection  of  life 
and  health. 


Social  Statistics  of  Springfield  Wards 

The  darker  shadings  indicate  higher  proportions  of  Negroes  and  forrign 

born  whites,  and  higher  birth  rates.     The  east  wards  evidently  have  the  higher 

ratios.     The  original  diagrams  from  which  these  maps  are  taken  may  be  found 

on  pages  lo  and  15.     Compare  with  illustrations  on  pages  130  and  133 


The  most  ui^ent  needs  of  the  health  department  are  a  full-time 
health  officer  and  nurses  for  baby-saving,  tuberculosis  work,  and 
the  supervision  of  quarantine.  Better  methods  for  the  study 
and  supervision  of  cases  of  typhoid  and  the  contagious  diseases 
of  children  should  be  instituted  and  an  epidemiologist  should  be 
provided.  These  additions  to  the  staff,  as  well  as  a  milk  in- 
spector, are  of  prime  importance. 

Moreover,  the  department  should  develop  certain  other  new 
lines  of  work,  such  as  the  prevention  of  venereal  diseases  and 
better  health  education  and  publicity.  It  should  also  work  for 
improvement  in  the  registration  of  vital  statistics. 
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CONCLUSION 

Springfield  has  a  well  defined  and  clearly  localized  public  health 

problem.     It  has  a  combination  of  serious  life  wastage  from  pre- 


Prevekiable  Mobtalitv  in  Springfield  Wai 
The  darker  shadings  indicate  higher  death  rates.    The  r; 


and  the  contagious  diseases  o 
children  of  school  age.  The  figures  ar 
grants  from  which  these  maps  are  taki 
3".  S9>  and  66.     Co.npare  with  illustn 
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ventable  diseases,  fairly  good  sanitary  conditions,  except  for  the 
presence  of  an  extraordinary  number  of  wells  and  privies,  and  a 
poorly  supported  and  weak  health  department.     Certain  parts  of 
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the  city,  notably  the  wards  east  of  Tenth  Street,  have  excessively 
high  rates  of  mortality  from  preventable  causes,  and  it  is  in  these 
districts  that  sanitary  conditions  are  specially  bad.  The  plain 
fact  is  that  people  are  dying  in  parts  of  the  city  because  they  are 
ignorant;  because  they  are  poor;  because  they  are  surrounded 
by  inferior  sanitary  conditions;  and  because  the  city  does  not 
give  them  a  proper  health  department  service. 

What  is  needed  at  once  to  meet  Springfield's  public  health 
problem  is  fairly  obvious.  The  wells  and  privies  should  be  done 
away  with,  and  the  city  should  perfect  its  water  supply  and  sewer- 
age, and  make  the  mains  of  both  systems  available  to  all.  The 
city  should  also  see  to  it  that  the  benefits  of  such  improvements 
are  denied  no  one  simply  because  he  is  too  poor  to  afford  them. 
This  is  to  the  advantage  both  of  the  individual  and  of  the  whole 
city.  Then  the  city  should  set  to  work,  through  its  health  de- 
partment, to  overcome  popular  ignorance  with  regard  to  sanitary 
matters.  Finally,  the  city  should  provide  its  health  department 
with  proper  equipment  in  the  way  of  staff  and  funds  so  that  the 
department  may  adequately  cope  with  the  various  administrative 
phases  of  the  needed  preventive  work. 

The  adoption  of  such  a  program  of  course  raises  the  practical 
question  of  cost.  Where  is  the  money  coming  from  and  how 
much  is  needed?  Also,  if  money  enough  for  all  measures  cannot 
be  had,  which  are  most  important  and  which  will  give  the  great- 
est return  in  lives  saved  and  sickness  prevented  for  a  given 
amount  of  money  expended? 

To  the  first  question,  where  the  money  is  coming  from,  Spring- 
field and  its  city  officials  must  find  the  answer.  Similarly,  the 
city  must  rely  on  her  engineers  for  estimates  of  the  cost  of  the 
various  sanitary  improvements  needed.  But  it  can  be  said  here 
emphatically,  and  should  be  promptly  recognized,  that  her  pres- 
ent health  department  expenditure  needs  to  be  trebled  or  quad- 
rupled. Even  then  it  will  be  moderate  as  compared  with  health 
department  expenditures  in  more  progressive  cities  and  small  as 
compared  with  what  Springfield  now  spends  on  its  police  and  fire 
departments. 

It  can  also  be  said  here  that  the  investment  in  the  health  de- 
partment will  probably,  dollar  for  dollar,  save  more  lives  than 
will  the  investments  for  the  various  sanitary  improvements. 
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This  is  not  to  say  that  the  other  improvements,  as  in  the  water 
supply  and  sewer  system,  should  not  be  made;  it  means  simply 
that  the  health  department  need  is  most  urgent  and  should  be 
met  first. 

The  whole  question  of  better  health  in  Springfield  is  in  no  sense 
limited  to  the  realm  of  theory.  It  is  a  thoroughly  practical  mat- 
ter and  is  squarely  up  to  the  citizens  and  the  city  administration. 
That  public  health  is  purchasable  is  now  a  well  recognized  fact. 
Springfield  has  a  splendid  opportunity  to  buy — to  save  200  or 
more  lives  a  year  and  to  prevent  much  additional  sickness. 
Realizing  that  the  safety  and  welfare  of  the  citizens  are  involved 
to  this  extent,  there  ought  to  be  no  question  of  the  city's  willing- 
ness and  determination  to  find  the  funds  needed  and  to  buy 
wisely. 
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APPENDIX  A 

SELECTED    MORTALITY    AND    MORBIDITY    STATISTICS    BY 
YEAR  AND  WARD,  SPRINGFIELD,  1908-1913 

The  general  plan  followed  in  the  investigation  of  Springfield's  vital  statis- 
tics was  to  study  the  mortality  from  all  causes  for  two  years,  1910  and  19 13, 
and  to  study  the  mortality  from  the- preventable  diseases  for  the  last  six 
years,  1908  to  1913  inclusive.  To  this  end  a  transcription  was  taken  of  the 
certificates  of  all  deaths  occurring  in  Springfield  in  1910  and  1913  and  of  all 
deaths  from  preventable  causes  in  the  city  in  the  other  four  years.  The 
transcription  cards  were  then  studied  on  the  basis  of  residence  and  cause  of 
death.  The  results  are  to  be  found  in  the  text  and  in  Appendix  B,  prepared 
by  W.  J.  V.  Deacon,  to  whom  thanks  are  due  for  the  detailed  studies  of 
iQio  and  1913. 

The  six-year  period  was  selected  for  the  study  of  the  preventable  deaths 
because  it  was  desired  to  obviate  as  far  as  is  practically  possible  erroneous 
impressions  arising  from  the  fluctuations  in  mortality  occurring  from  year 
to  year  in  a  city  of  Springfield's  size,  and  because  it  was  desired  to  have  a 
larger  base  for  computing  ward  rates  than  would  be  afforded  by  the  figures 
for  a  single  year.  It  is  hoped  that  the  six-year  period  in  large  measure  over- 
comes the  difficulty  due  to  small  numbers,  as  it  makes  the  ward  figure  for 
any  disease  approximately  as  reliable  as  the  figure  for  that  disease  for  the 
whole  city  for  a  single  year.  It  is  realized,  however,  that  even  taking  the 
six-year  period,  the  numbers  are  in  some  instances  rather  small  for  statistical 
purposes,  as  for  example  in  the  death  and  fatality  rates  for  the  several  con- 
tagious diseases  of  children.  But  in  this  connection  it  should  be  remembered 
that  a  small  number  of  deaths  from  a  communicable  disease  may  be  a  positive 
indication  of  satisfactory  health  conditions  and  not  merely  a  sign  of  an  in- 
adequate base;  and  that  the  primary  object  of  this  report  is  to  describe 
local  conditions  in  Springfield  and  not  to  add  to  our  general  knowledge  of 
sanitation.  In  some  cases  it  is  realized  that  larger  numbers  would  be  de- 
sirable; but  in  these  instances  it  has  seemed  wise  to  make  the  best  of  the 
material  at  hand,  taking  care  not  to  draw  any  unjustifiable  conclusions  from 
such  figures. 

Mid-year  populations  are  used  in  every  case  for  the  computation  of  yearly 
death  rates;  and  in  the  cases  where  an  average  yearly  death  rate  is  computed 
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for  a  period  of  years  the  figure  is  obtained  by  dividing  the  number  of  deaths 
in  the  whole  period  by  the  number  of  years  in  the  period  and  referring  this 
quotient  to  the  population  as  estimated  for  the  middle  of  the  period.  Of 
the  estimates  of  population  used,  those  for  igio,  191 1,  191 2,  and  1913  are 
as  furnished  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census;  in  computing  those 
for  1908  and  1909  it  is  assumed  that  the  annual  increase  in  those  years  was 
the  same  as  estimated  by  the  census  office  for  the  years  subsequent  to  1910. 

Some  further  discussion  of  the  statistical  methods  used  in  this  report  are 
to  be  found  in  the  foreword  and  the  introductory  discussion. 

The  ruling  of  tables  follows  the  statistical  practice  of  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation. 

deaths  from  certain  causes  by  year,  springfield,  i908-i913 

(residents  only) 

Disease  1908     1909     1910     1911      1912      1913   Total 


Tuberculosis 

72 

81 

98 

85 

68 

86 

490 

Pneumonias    under 

55 

years 

33 

38 

40 

40 

30 

46 

227 

Infants  under  i  year 

(all 

causes) 

123 

105 

131 

104 

118 

146 

727 

Diarrhea  and  enteritis 

under  2  years 

37 

34 

41 

29 

33 

54 

228 

Typhoid  fever 

16 

15 

21 

10 

12 

10 

84 

Diphtheria 

6 

2 

9 

12 

19 

13 

61 

Scarlet  fever 

10 

I 

5 

6 

•  « 

I 

3^ 

U' hooping  cough 

6 

2 

4 

5 

II 

16 

44 

Measles 

I 

U 

2 

•  • 

I 

13 

31 

deaths  from  certain  causes  by  ward,  springfield,  i908-i9i3 

(residents  only) 


Disease  I  2         3         4         5         6         7     Total 


Tuberculosis  98  42  99  45  42  114  50  490 
Pneumonias    under    55 

y<-'ars  S3  29  29  35  ^5  52  14  227 
Infants  under  i  year  (all 

caust's)  »73  43  105  05  48  238  25  727 
Diarrhea   and   enter! lis 

under  2  years  72  10  17  20  12  80*  11  228 

Typhoid  fever  15  12  15  12  3         21  6  84 

Diphtheria  14  7  12  n  4        13  . .  61 


Scarlet  fever  10  i 


I         II       ..         23 


Whooping  cough  Q        i  8        6         3         16        i        44 

Measles  ^        5  5        3         3  6        3        31 


*  Excluding  six  ^^h^^  tlu*tl  in  the  KiHlempiion  Home. 
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DEATHS  FROM  DIPHTHERIA  AND  SCARLET  FEVER  BY  WARD,  SPRING- 
FIELD, 1909-1913  (residents  only) 


Disease 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Total 

Diphtheria 
Scarlet  fever 

12 

5 

7 

«   • 

10 
I 

II 

■   ■ 

2 

I 

13 
6 

■  • 

SS 
13 

CASES   OF   CERTAIN   COMMUNICABLE   DISEASES   BY   YEAR,    SPRING- 
FIELD, 1909-1913  (residents  only) 
As  reported  to  the  city  health  department 


Disease 


1909       1910       1911        1912       1913    '  Total 


Diphtheria 

102 

143 

89 

195 

158 

687 

Scarlet  fever 

77 

257 

348 

35 

37 

754 

Typhoid  fever 

a 

•    ■ 

98 

52 

80 

89 

319 

Smallpox 

20 

27 

15 

IS 

10 

87 

^  Informal  ion  not  available. 


CASES  OF  CERTAIN   COMMUNICABLE  DISEASES   BY  WARD,   SPRING- 
FIELD,  I909-I913  (RESIDENTS  ONLY) 

As  reported  to  the  city  health  department 


Disease 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6    ; 

7 

,  Total 

Diphtheria 

127 

79 

109 

134 

56 

154 

28 

687 

Scarlet  fever 

118 

80 

120 

165 

88 

128 

55 

754 

Typhoid  fever 

62 

27 

62 

59 

28 

62 

19 

319 

Smallpox 

6 

13 

21 

3 

7 

26 

9 

87 
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APPENDIX  B 

AN  ANALYSIS  OF  SPRINGFIELD'S  DEATH  RATE  FOR  1910  AND 

1913 

By  W.  J.  V.  Deacon 
State  Registrar  of  Vital  Statistics  for  Kansas 

All  populations  as  of  July  i,  according  to  the  estimates  of  the  United 
States  Census  Office. 

DEATHS   AND   DEATH    RATES    BY    RESIDENCE   AND   COLOR 


1910 

1913 

Deaths  registered* 

86o 

094 

Crude  death  rate 

16.54 

17.60 

Deaths  of  non-residents 

185 

i8s 

Deaths  of  residents 

675 

80Q 

Death  rate  for  residents  only 

12.98 

14.32 

Deaths  of  white  residents 

621 

737 

Deaths  of  Negro  residents 

54 

72 

Death  rate  for  white  residents 

12.68 

13.85 

Death  rate  for  Negro  residents 

18.13 

22.26 

According  to  the  19 13  report  of  the  city  health  department. 
DEATHS   AND   DEATH    RATES    BY   AGE    (RESIDENTS   ONXY) 


Populat 

lion 

Deaths 

Death 

rates 

Age  group 

1910 

o,;8 

1913 
1,010 

1910 
I3t 

1913 
145 

1910 
130.7 

1913 

Under  i  year 

M2-3 

I  to    4  years 

3.J^46 

4.178 

41 

70 

10.7 

16.8 

5  to  14  years 

8.074 

0.748 

26 

34 

2.0 

3.5 

15  to  24  years 

O.vVi 

10,747 

46 

54 

4.6 

5.0 

25  to  44  years 

17.471 

18.07Q 

130 

133 

7-4 

7.0 

45  to  64  years 

8,314 

0.031 

136 

173 

16.4 

19.2 

6>  years  and  over 

2.4O: 

2.()So 

1(15 

200 

60.0 

74.6 

All  ages 

5 1  .oSo  * 

5M:o^' 

6:5 

vSoo 

130 

14.3 

*  Includes  bb  ix*rM»n>  of  unknown  a>:e. 
^  Includes  94  perxms  ot  unkni>wn  a^e. 

Death  rate  correct c<l  10  standard  million  of  |>4>puLition  ^Kn^Liml  and 
Wales  in  looi^  Ixvomes  1331  ior  10 10  and  14.70  tor  10 13. 
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DEATHi?  AND  DEATH  RATES  BY  WARD  ''Rt*»f/f,^»T-t  0\t/* 


Wiri 

Population 

VtA: 

fK^ 

\}*"^'.T» 

r;**^^ 

1910 

1913 

1910 

K/H 

1 

8^io 

9,136 

IM 

f6^.| 

1 

6.060 

6,583 

h2 

>/> 

M  '.'> 

riff 

S067 

9,307 

fo6 

^^7 

ri./; 

4 

9.836 

10,685 

tii 

/',: 

r  i.  '/^ 

\2  f»\ 

> 

5Ji6 

6,209 

0^   ^ 

^'.^ 

r>,  \', 

t^.ii 

6 

10,316 

IZ,206 

fi/> 

^7'/ 

tiy. 

i '.  ^/7 

f 

3,084 

3,350 

4^^ 

:4 

ri./>7 

r6.X2 

Wini  uTiknown 

•  • 

•  ' 

l^lioiedty 

51.089 

56,476 

6;; 

>yy. 

r^  '/>. 

/4.M 

APPENDIX  c: 


TUBERCL'U>SIS  DKA  I  H  k\fK> 


TUBERCULOSIS  DEATH  RATES  FKK  UXi/J^Xi  hV  VhAK,  SPRIN(iFIEU>» 

I9O9-I9I3  (RKSIDKMS  ONLVj 


Year 


White 


N'-j^ro 


Toial 


1909 

126,1 

725.6 

160.4 

1910 

179.6 

WS-l 

18S.5 

1911 

140.9 

456.9 

I  s-'^o 

1912 

102.3 

476.3 

i-M-7 

1913 

130.0 

37o.g 

i5-^.x 

These  figures  are  represents  graphically  in  the  chart  on  |xigo  50, 
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APPENDIX  D 
POPIXATION  STATISTICS  BY  WARD,  SPRINGFIELD 

POPULATION  OF   WARDS   BY   SEX,   AGE,  AND   ILLITERACY,   SPRING- 
FIELD 

United  States  Census,  April  15,  1910 


Total 

Males 

Children 
6-20  vcars 

Illiterates  in 
population 

Ward 

popula- 

* 

over  10 

years 

tion 

Number 

Per 
cent 

Number 

Per 

cent 

Number 

Per 
cent 

1 

8,360 

4,432 

53.0 

2,430 

29.1 

723 

II. 2 

2 

6.024 

2,866 

47.6 

1,624 

27.0 

n2^ 

2.6 

} 

8,516 

4»i53 

48.8 

2,301 

27.0 

150 

2.1 

4 

0.777 

4.505 

46.1 

2,452 

25.1 

142 

1.8 

.> 

5.682 

2,704 

47.6 

1,216 

21.4 

63 

1-3 

6 

10.254 

5.201 

50.7 

2.QQ4 

2Q.2 

581 

7-4 

3*065 

1.627 

53.1 

561 

18.3 

180 

6.8 

Whole  city 

51.678 

25.488 

4Q-3 

13,578 

26.3 

1,981 

4.7 

FOREIGN  BORN    WHITES    AND    NEGROES    BY   WARDS,    SPRINGFIELD 

United  States  Census,  April  15,  tqio 


Foreign -born  whites  born 

in 

Ward 

All 

Negroes 

Germany 

Ireland 

Russia 

countries 

1 

430 

103 

575 

1,858 

i,t86 

2 

178 

175 

40 

810 

60 

3 

456 

i6q 

l^ 

077 

218 

4 

272 

90 

87 

812 

249 

.> 

"7 

126 

17 

447 

91 

6 

406 

209 

183 

1,460 

1,026 

/ 

i6f) 

50 

108 

527 

131 

Whole  city 

2.127 

1. 01 2 

1,051 

6,000 

2,q6i 
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CHILDREN   6    TO   20    YEARS    INCLUSIVE,    BY    WARD,    SPRINGFIELD, 

I9IO   AND    I9I4 


Ward 


United  States 
Census  1910 


School  census 
1914 


Decrease 
Number       Per  cent 


1 

2,430 

2,336 

94 

3-9 

2 

1,624 

1,604 

20 

1.2 

3 

2,301 

2,222 

79 

3-4 

4 

2,452 

2,356 

96 

3-9 

5 

1,216 

1,031 

185 

15.2 

6 

2,994 

2,822 

172 

5.7 

7 

561 

518 

43 

7.7 

Whole  city 


13*578 


1 2.880 


689 


51 


District 
omitted 
in  1910 


53 


Total 


12,942 


Note. — ^The  figures  from  the  school  census  of  19 14  were  prepared  by  Mrs. 
H.  L.  Morrison.  It  seems  improbable  that  a  decrease  such  as  is  indicated  in 
the  above  comparison  has  actually  taken  place;  and  it  should  be  noted  that 
enumerations  undertaken  by  school  authorities  do  not  in  general  approach 
the  accuracy  of  the  federal  census.  The  comparison  is  interesting  in  so  far  as 
it  indicates  that  no  radical  change  has  taken  place  in  the  distribution  of  chil- 
dren throughout  the  city. 


APPENDIX  E 

ESTIMATES   OF   GROSS   AND   NET  ACREAGE,   SPRINGFIELD 

The  information  below  is  supplementary  to  that  given  in  Table  3,  page  9. 
The  areas  are  as  of  April  15,  1910,  as  are  the  population  figures  used  in  com- 
puting the  densities  given  in  Table  3.  The  area  figures  were  obtained  by 
planimetering  the  map  of  Springfield  as  revised  and  copyrighted  by  Frank 
R.  Simonds,  191 1.  The  gross  acreage  gives  the  entire  area  of  the  ward; 
net  acreage  excludes  areas  not  built  up  for  habitation,  such  as  parks  and  land 
used  for  industrial  purposes,  but  includes  the  ordinary  street  areas. 
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BSTUIATES  OF  GROSS  AND  NET  ACREAGE,  BY  WARD,  SPRINGFIELD, 

I9IO 

Ward 

1 
2 
3 

4 
5 
6 

7 

Whole  city  S.309.9  3,720.3 


Gross  acreage 

Net  acreage 

914.S 

5773 

590. 1 

9389 

1,023.3 

374.2 

687.7 
683.1 

5375 
1,1524 

411. 2 

842.0 

1532 

144.8 

APPENDIX  F 
BACTERIOLOGICAL  EXAMINATIONS  OF  CITY  WATER 


RESULTS    OF    BACTERIOLOGICAL    EXAMINATIONS    OF    SPRINGFIELD 

CITY  WATER,  I907-I9I4 

From 

the  records  of  the  State  Water  Survey 

Fermentation  in 

Indol  forma- 

Num- 
ber of 

Bacteria 

Per 

cent  of 

dextrose  broth  *> 
Num- 

tion « 

^ear 

sam- 
ples 

JKT  c.c* 

(average) 

counts 
over 

ber  of 
tubes 

Per 

cent 

Num- 
ber of 

Per  cent 

500 

inocu- 

positive 

tests 

positive 

lated 

19()7 

4 

22^ 

33.,^** 

8 

25.0 

•  • 

•   • 

19(18 

m 

> 

716 

40.0 

10 

50.0 

5 

40.0 

1909 

iS 

5u< 

22,2 

16 

75.0 

17 

88,2 

1910 

I> 

I ,  I  .^0 

40.0 

22 

40.Q 

15 

86.7 

1911 

/ 

l6o 

ift.O'i 

14 

35-7 

1 00.0 

1912 

\2 

I ,  I  .*o 

41.7 

i4 

3.v3 

12 

50.0 

1913 

2ti 

147 

S.o 

5^ 

25.0 

26 

46.2 

1914 

22 

-M.^ 

15.0** 

42 

33.3 

21 

IQ.O 

•On  gelatine  at  20*  ('. 
^  I  c.c.  of  >%ater  in«M  ul.it  nl. 

f  10  ex.  of  >%aicT  iiUKuUu'd  in  10  %  a.  oI  Diinhanrs  Mtlution;   incubated  for 
72  hour*  at  37-5    <^*. 

^  Ke>utt  K»t  on  one  s^miple. 

I4() 
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Accidents,  3 

Aim  or  Study,  i 

Analyses:  of  city  water,  146.  See 
Milk  Supply 

Annual  Report:  of  health  depart- 
ment, 121 

Anti-spitting  Ordinance:  in  tuber- 
culosis, 51 

Antitoxin:  administration  of,  by  health 
department,  35;  in  diphtheria,  35 

Appropriation:  fire  department,  126; 
health  department,  125;  health  de- 
partment, inadequate,  126;  police  de- 
partment, 126 

Area:  estimates  of  gross  and  net 
acreage  by  ward,  145 

Ayres,  Leonard  P.:  Public  Schools  of 
Springfield,  Illinois,  71;  recommends 
more  thorough  physical  examination, 
III 


Baby  Hygiene.    See  Infant  Mortality 

Bain,  Dr.  W.  G.,  43 

Birth:  bad  registration  of,  not  con- 
fined to  the  poor,  15;  location  of,  13; 
medical  profession  and  registration 
of,  16;  premature,  3,  11;  prenatal 
work  against  premature  births,  12; 
rate,  12,  15;  recommendations  for 
improvement  of  registration  of,  23; 
registration,  12;  registration,  why 
necessary,  16;  steps  for  the  improve- 
ment of  registration  of,  16;  test  of 
registration,  14;  the  public  and  regis- 
tration of,  16;  unregistered,  14,  15 

Birth  Rate.    See  Birth 

Board  of  Education:  and  open-air 
schools,  51;  and  school  hygiene,  iii; 


Board  of  Education  {Continu  d) 
and  tuberculosis  campaign,  47;    co- 
operation with  health  department,  1 11 

Building  Department:    and  housing 
inspection,  114 

Bulletin:    health  department,  120 


Camp  Lincoln:  pollution  of  Spring 
Creek  near,  83 

Carriers:  and  flies  and  privies,  93; 
and  milk  supply,  100;  in  contagious 
diseases,  29,  36 

Case  Fatality:  in  diphtheria  and  scar- 
let fever  by  ward,  28;  in  diphtheria 
and  scarlet  fever  by  year,  29;  in 
diphtheria  by  ward,  30;  in  typhoid 
by  ward,  59;  in  typhoid  by  year, 
58;  indications  of  high  ratios  of,  29 

Cases:  diphtheria,  location  of,  i2\ 
scarlet  fever,  location  of,  27;  small- 
(x)x,  location  of,  119 

Causes  of  Death:  leading,  3;  pre- 
ventable, 4;  primar>'  and  contribu- 
tor)', 121, 122 

Cerebro-spinal  Meningitis:  amounts 
of,  25 

Chancroid:  casci  treated  by  physi- 
cians, 65 

Chicago  Health  Department:  dairy 
score  card  used  by,  96 

Children:  and  tuberculosis,  52.  See 
Contagious  Diseases;    School  Hygiene 

Children  of  School  Age,  144,  145; 
contagious  disease  death  rates  based 
on,  2O 


Chinese:   in  Springfield,  39 
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Churches:  and  tuberculosis  cam- 
paign, 47 

City  Physician:  and  health  depart- 
ment;  124;  and  medical  poor  relief, 
124 

City  Water  Supply.  Sez  Water  Supply 

Clerk  and  Secretary.  See  Health 
Department  J  Staff 

Cleveland,  Ohio:  and  estimates  of 
cases  of  tuberculosis,  40 

Coal  Workings:  and  city  water 
supply,  77 

Code:  of  health  department,  121 

Communicable  Diseases:  recommen- 
dations regarding,  127 

Contact  Infection:  in  contagious  dis- 
eases, 31;  in  typhoid  fever,  61 

Contagious  Diseases:  breadwinner 
in,  33;  carriers  in,  29,  36;  case  fa- 
tality, 28,  29;  concealment  of  cases, 
33;  "contacts"  in,  31;  control  of, 
29,  31;  death  rate  by  year,  35;  de- 
fects in  present  isolation  of,  34;  des- 
quamation, 29,  31,  34;  disinfection 
of  discharges  in,  30,  31,  36;  educa- 
tional pamphlet,  34;  extent  of  city's 
jurisdiction,  124;  fumigation,  29, 
3I1  33 1  34,  36;  health  department 
and,  36;  in  Springfield,  25;  investi- 
gation of  cases,  36;  isolation  in,  33; 
isolation  of,  in  Springfield,  3 1 ;  medi- 
cal inspector  in,  36;  medical  profes- 
sion and,  33;  milk  bottles  in,  33; 
mortality  by  ward,  26,  28;  mortal- 
ity by  year,  29;  mortality  from,  25; 
newer  ideas  in  control  of,  29;  nose 
and  throat  in,  34;  opportunity  for 
prevention,  3^  public  health  nurses 
in,  36;  quarantine  period,  33;  recom- 
mendations to  meet  situation,  36; 
re-inspections  of  isolation,  34,  36; 
release  by  health  department,  34; 
release  from  quarantine,  33,  34,  36; 
reporting  of,  29,  31,  33,  36;  sanitary 
inspector  in,  32, 34;  secondary  effects 
of,  25;  summary  of  situation,  36; 
supervision  of  cases,  36 ;  unscrupulous 
families  in,  34.  See  Contagious  Dis- 
ease Hospital;  Diphtheria;  Measles; 
Scarlet  Fever;  Whooping  Cough 


Contagious  Diseases  of  Children. 
See  Contagious  Diseases 

Contagious  Disease  Hospital:  ca- 
pacity, 122;  isolation  of,  122;  loca- 
tion, 122;  needs  of,  122;  should  be 
centrally  located,  122;  value  of,  123 

County  Almshouse:  and  tuberculosis, 
46 

County  Clerk's  Office:  births  re- 
turnable to,  12 

Cultures  :  release  by,  in  diphtheria,  33, 
36 


Dairy  Farms,  96.    See  Milk  Supply 

Deacon,  W.  J.  V.:  142 

Death  Rate:  analysis  of,  for  19 10  and 
19 13,  142;  at  age  periods,  11;  by 
year  from  typhoid,  contagious  dis- 
eases, diphtheria,  scarlet  fever,  meas- 
les, whooping  cough,  pneumonia,  and 
diarrhea  and  enteritis,  35;  conta^- 
ous  disease,  by  year,  29,  35;  crude,  2; 
diarrhea  and  enteritis,  by  year,  35; 
diphtheria,  by  ward,  30;  doubtful 
value  of,  2;  errors  in  method  of  com- 
puting, 2;  general,  i;  non-residents, 
2;  of  Negroes  from  tuberculosis,  38, 
39;  of  whites  from  tuberculosis,  38; 
pneumonia,  by  year,  35;  residents 
only,  2;  syphilis,  65;  tuberculosis, 
38,  39,  56,  143;  typhoid  fever,  35, 
58,59 

Deaths,  139- 141;  of  infants  under  one, 
location  of,  17;  of  infants  under  two, 
from  diarrhea  and  enteritis,  location 
of,  19;  from  pneumonia,  location  of, 
68;  from  tuberculosis,  location  of, 
40.  See  Causes  of  Death;  Prevent- 
able Deaths 

Decatur:  pollutes  Sangamon  River,  75 

Decker,  D.  O.:  City  and  County  Ad- 
ministration, 76 

Density  of  Population.  See  Popula- 
tion 

Desquamation.  See  Contagious  Dis- 
eases 
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DiAKRHEA  AND  ENTERins:  death  rate 
by  year,  3^;  death  rates  for  infants 
under  two  by  ward,  21;  flies  and,  93; 
grcAt  opportunity  for  life-savinff,  3; 
in  infant  mortality,  12,  20,  21;  loca- 
tion of  deaths  of  infants  under  two 
from,  19;  privies  and,  93;  well  and 
privy  elimination  and  reduction  of,  95 

Dxphtoeria:  amounts  of,  25;  anti- 
toxin in,  35;  case  fatality  by  ward, 
28;  control  of,  30;  death  and  fatality 
rates  by  year,  29;  death  rate  by  year, 
35 ;  fatality  by  ward,  30;  in  Spring- 
field, 26;  location  of  cases,  32;  mor- 
tality by  ward,  30;  number  of  cases, 
26;  quarantine  period,  33;  release 
by  attending  physician,  33;  release 
by  culture,  33, 34, 36;  reporting  of,  33 

Disease,  13^141;  a  subtle  and  indus- 
trious enemy,  i.  See  Communicable 
Diseases;  Coniagious  Diseases;  Pre- 
ventable  Diseases 

Disinfection:  bedside,  in  contagious 
diseases,  34;  bedside,  in  typhoid,  63; 
of  discharges  in  contagious  diseases, 
30»  31,  36;  tuberculosis,  50,  51.  See 
Fumigation 

DisPENSAEY,  123;  for  tuberculosis, 
49,  50;  for  venereal  diseases,  67;  of 
Springfield  Tuberculosis  Association, 
44>  49 

Drainage:  Springfield's,  5 

Drake,  Dr.  C.  St.  Clair:  and  inspec- 
tion of  dairy  farms  for  survey,  96 


Education:  against  venereal  diseases, 
68;  by  health  department,  120;  cam- 
paign of,  against  tuberculosis,  47 

Environment:  and  infection,  71; 
man's,  71;  sanitary,  71 

EpiDEiaoLOGiST:  recommendations  re- 
garding, 126.  See  Health  Depart- 
ment 

Epidemiology:   in  typhoid  fever,  63 

Exhibits:  use  of  by  health  depart- 
ment, 120 


Fire  Risks:  and  water  supply,  76 

Flies:  and  diarrhea  and  enteritis,  20; 
and  diarrheal  diseases,  93;  and  food- 
handling  places,  104;  and  food  supply, 
109;  and  garbage,  114;  and  infant 
mortality,  20,  24;  and  manure,  in, 
112,  113;  and  privies,  92,  93;  and 
typhoid  fever,  61,  92,  93 

Food  Inspector:  recommendations 
regarding,  126 

Food  Supply:  as  part  of  sanitary  en- 
vironment, 71;  central  abattoir  de- 
sirable, 106;  city  employs  meat  in- 
spector, 103;  dty  health  department 
and,  108;  dty  inspection  desirable, 
104;  flies  and,  104,  109;  inspections 
by  state  food  commission,  103;  in- 
spection of  slaughtering,  106;  meat 
inspection,  105, 108;  pnvies  and,  104, 
106,  107;  results  of  inspection  of 
various  food-handling  places,  X03; 
slaughter  houses,  105:  state  inspec- 
tors, 103;  summary  of  situation,  108, 
131;  toilet  and  washing  facilities  in 
food-handling  places,  104 

FoREiGN-BORN  WHITES:  by  ward,  9, 
10;  in  Springfield,  7 

Fumigation:  in  contagious  diseases, 
29>3i»33i34i36;  in  tuberculosis,  44. 
See  Disinfection 

Garbage:  and  flies,  114;  city  refuse 
indnerator,  114,  115;  collection  and 
disposal  necessary,  115;  collection 
and  disposal  engineering  matters,  115; 
exaggerated  health  importance  of,  11$ 

Gonorrhea:  blinds  children  and  maims 
women,  66;  cases  treated  by  physi- 
cians, 65.    See  Venereal  Diseases 

Griffith,  Dr.  B.  B.  (Superintendent  of 
health):  and  inspection  of  dairy 
farms  for  survey,  96;  and  re-survey  of 
the  well  and  privy  situation,  86 

Groundwater:  pollution  of,  93.  See 
Water  Supply 

Hansen,  Paul:  report  on  the  Public 
Water  Supply  of  Springfield,  72; 
report  on  Inspection  of  Streams  into 
which  Sewage  of  Springfield  is  Dis- 
charged, 82 
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Hkalth  Department,  City:  adminis- 
tration of  antitoxin  by,  35;  adminis- 
tration of  medical  relief  by,  123;  an- 
nual report,  121;  appropriation,  125, 
126,  127;  births  returnable  to,  12; 
bulletin,  z2o;  bulletin  and  results  of 
milk  inspection,  102;  city  physician 
and,  124;  code,  121;  "contacts"  in 
contagious  diseases  and,  31;  con- 
tagious disease  hospital,  127;  con- 
trol of  communicable  diseases  by ,  1 27 ; 
control  of  contagious  diseases  by,  31; 
co-operation  with  school  authorities, 
iii;  defects  in  organization,  117; 
deficiencies  in  present  ser\'ice,  118; 
education  and  publicity  by,  120;  epi- 
demiologist needed,  iig,  126,  132; 
financial  treatment  of,  125;  focxl  in- 
s|jection,  108,  iiq,  126;  free  clinics, 
123;  full>tirae  health  officer  needed. 
117,  1 20,  132;  increased  appropria- 
tion mo-t  essential,  134;  industriil 
hygiene  and,  iii;  infant  mortality 
and,  21,  24;  inspection  of  dairy 
farms  for  sur\'ey  and,  96;  joint  city 
and  county  health  defiartment,  124; 
laboratory  man  for,  120,  120;  lec- 
tures and  exhibits  by,  1 20;  manner  of 
ap|>ointing  health  officer,  118;  mea^- 
crly  tinumetl,  131;  meat  inspection, 
108;  meal  in>|)ector,  105;  milk  in- 
>j>cctor  nettled,  iiq,  120,  132;  nvt:- 
Icrts  infant  mortality  and  iuIhtcu- 
U»sis,  iiH;  new  work  needed,  132; 
nowsf>ai)er  cx)-operation,  120;  nuis- 
ance alxalement  mipht  be  transferred 
to  j)olire  department,  118;  ]k'T  capita 
e\i>cnditure  tor,  125;  phy«*ical  cquij)- 
mcnt,  iiO;  present  organ izali«»n,  iio; 
preventable  di>eascs  and,  70;  pro- 
jK)^d  reorpanizalion,  127;  pul)lic 
health  nurst»s  needed.  iiS.  12^,  1:0, 
M2;  publicity  and  etlucalion  })y,  i  r;; 
publicity  for  milk  ins|HMion  re«»ult^, 
102;  recommendaliuns  re^rarding, 
120;  re«.x)ni  ktT[)ini»,  121;  reKJstra- 
lion  of  vital  statistics  and,  122;  re- 
lease of  contaKJous  diM'ases  by,  34; 
routine  work  01,  117;  siilariea  of  em- 
ployes, 125;  school  hygiene  and,  1 1 1 ; 
should  prevent  epidemio,  117;  statT, 
116;  summary  of  recommen<  la  lions 
regarding,  126;  summary  of  situa- 
tion, 131;  $uf>ervision  of  contagious 
diseases  by,  3O;  t>'phoid  fever  and, 
62-64;  venereal  diseases  and,  67- (»8, 
127;    v\i9\  statistics  and,  121;    well 


Health    DEPAR-niENT,    City    {Con- 
tinned) 
and  privy  canvass  and,  86.    See  Con- 
tagious Disease  Hospital 

Health  EoucAnoN  and  PuBLiaTY. 
See  Health  Department 

Health  History:  index  of,  i 

Health  Ofpiceb:  need  for  full  time 
55;  recommendations  regarding,  126. 
See  Health  Department 

Heituak,  Mary  J.:  school  nurse,  53 

Hospitals:  and  tuberculosis,  45,  46, 
48;  for  venereal  diseases,  67;  local, 
for  tuberculosis,  56.  See  Contagioui 
Disease  Hospital 

Hofsixc:      building  dciwrtment  and 
114;  inspection,  114;  law,  114 


Illinois    State    Board   of    Health: 

diagnostic   lalx)ratory,   34,  43;      in- 

sfK'ction  of  dairy  farms  for  sun'ey 

and,  90;  sputum  examinations  by,  41 

i 
Illiterates:   in  wards,  9 

'   Inanition:    as  a  cause  of  death,  122; 
I       not     included     among     preventable 
I       deaths,  3 
I 
Indians:    in  Springlleld,  39 

'   Indt'strial  Conditions.      See  Potter, 

Zcnai  L. 

I 
Indi'stri\l  Hyciene:    city  health  de- 
partment and,  iii;     inspection  for, 

'        1 10.     bee  huJuilridl  Conditions 

Infant  Mortality:     acute  infections 
,       and,  20;  best  index  of,  12;  birth  reg- 
1       istrationand,  lO;  by  ward,  17;  causes 
I       of,  11;     diarrhea  and  enteritis  and, 
20;      diarrhea   and   enteritis  in,  by 
ward,  21;    errors  in  ward  rates,  18; 
I       extent  of,  11;  ffies  and,  20;  from  pre- 
,       ventable  cau>os,  20;    health  depart- 
ment and,  21;    improper  care  of  in- 
fants and,  21;  infant  welfare  stations 
and,  21,  2^,  24;  milk  supply  and,  34; 
neglected  by  health  department,  118; 
opf)ortunity  for  reduction  of  in  wards, 
20;    pneumonias  and,  20;    prenatal 
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Infant  Mortality  {Continued) 
work  against,  1 2 ;  public  health  nurses 
and,  12,  21;  rate  of  in  Springfield,  16; 
lecommendations  for  reduction  of, 
23;  reductions  possible,  21,  23; 
sdiool  nurses  and,  1 1 1 ;  summary  of 
situation,  21;  syphilis  in,  66 

Infant  Paralysis:  amounts  of,  25 

Infant  Welfare  Stations.  See  In- 
jani  Mortality 

Infection:  modes  of,  71;  the  environ- 
ment and,  71.  See  Contact  Infection; 
Flies;  Typhoid  Fever 

Ixspector:  of  meat,  103,  105,  108;  of 
milk,  loi,  126;  medical,  in  contagious 
diseases,  36.  See  also  Sanitary  In- 
spector 

Inspectors:  in  contagious  diseases,  34; 
in  well  and  privy  canvass,  86;  of 
milk  and  food  to  co-operate,  108;  of 
state  food  commission,  103 

Isolation.    See  Contagious  Diseases 

Journal  of  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation: pamphlet  on  Consumption 
Cure  Fakes,  48 

Laboratory:  diagnosis  of  the  com- 
municable diseases,  1 20;  diagnosis  of 
diphtheria,  34;  diagnosis  of  venereal 
diseases,  67;  health  department,  1 20; 
recommendations  regarding,  126; 
state  board  of  health,  34,  43 

Lectures:  use  of  by  health  depart- 
ment, 120 

Life:  perilous  times  of,  11 

Life  Wastage  in  Springfield,  i,  68, 
128 

LiNDSTROM,  O.  J.  (State  food  in- 
spector), 103 

Locomotor  Ataxia:  caused  by  syph- 
ilis, 66;   deaths  from,  66 

Manure:  accumulations  noted  in  well 
and  priv><^  canvass,  86;  flies  and,  xii, 
112;  fly  breeding  and,  113;  handling 
and  disposal  of,  iii;    inspection  for 


Manure  (Continued) 
by  health  department,  112;  location 
of  accumulations,  112;  photographs 
of  accumulations,  113;  regulations  as 
to  handling,  112;  summary  of  situa- 
tion, 131 

Marasmus:  as  a  cause  of  death,  122; 
not  included  among  preventable 
deaths,  3 

Matron  Isolation  Hospital:  salary 
of,  1 25.     See  Health  Department,  Staff 

McLean,  Francis  H.:  The  Charities 
of  Springfield,  Illinois,  124 

Measles:  amounts  of,  25;  control  of, 
31;  death  rate  by  year,  29,  35;  in 
infant  mortality,  12;  patient  ex- 
cluded from  school,  ^y^  primary  or 
secondary  cause  of  death,  122;  re- 
porting of  cases,  33;   visitation  of,  36 

Meat  Inspector:  salar>'  of,  125.  Sec 
Health  Department 

Medical  Inspection  of  School  Cihl- 
dren:   need  for,  55 

Medical  Poor  Relief:  administration 
of  by  health  department,  124 

Medical  Profession:  birth  registra- 
tion and,  23;  cases  of  tuberculosis 
treated  by,  41;  cases  of  venereal  dis- 
eases treated  by,  65 ;  contagious  dis- 
eases and,  33;  registration  of  vital 
statistics  and,  122;  release  from  quar- 
antine and,  33;  reporting  of  con- 
tagious diseases  and,  ^y,  tubercu- 
losis and,  46;  vote  on  reporting  of 
cases  and  disinfection  in  tuberculosis, 

SI 

Meningitis:  not  included  among  pre- 
ventable deaths,  4 

Midlives:  and  birth  registration,  23; 
regulation  ot,  23 

Milk  Bottles:  in  contagious  diseases, 
33;  in  typhoid  fever,  63 

Milk  Inspector.  See  Healih  Depart- 
mentfCity;  Inspector;  M  ilk  Supply 


Milk  Supply:   as  part  of  sanitary  en- 
vironment, 71;   dairy  scores,  96,  98; 
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Milk  Supply  (Continued) 
food  inspection  and,  io8;  govern- 
ment score  card,  96;  infant  mortality 
and,  24;  improvements  shown  by  re- 
inspections,  97;  inspection  of  farms 
for  survey,  96;  milk  inspection  needed, 
98,  1 01;  over  90  per  cent  of  farms 
** bad"  or  worse,  98;  part  of  pasteur- 
ized, 96;  pasteurization  highly  desir- 
able, 100;  production  and  scores  ac- 
cording to  amount  produced,  99;  pro- 
duction and  scores  according  to  man- 
ner of  sale,  100;  public  should  pay 
a  fair  price  for  clean  milk,  98;  pub- 
licity for  residts  of  inspection,  102; 
resiilts  of  bacteriological  examina- 
tions, 100;  small  farmer  a  serious 
problem,  98;  sources  and  extent,  96; 
summary  of  situation,  loi,  131;  tu- 
berculosis and,  46 

MoNTCLAiR,  New  Jersey:  baby-saving 
work  in,  22 

Morbidity  Statistics:  by  year  and 
ward, 139 

MoRTAUTY  Statistics:  by  year  and 
ward,  139 

Moving  Pictures:  use  in  tuberculosis 
campaign,  47;  use  by  health  depart- 
ment, 120 


National  Association  for  the  Study 
AND  Prevention  op  Tuberculosis, 

37 

National  Board  of  Fire  Under- 
writers: Eighty-fifth  Report  of  the 
Committee  on  Fire  Prevention,  72; 
recommend  new  water  mains,  78 

"Nature's  Creation":  alleged  cure 
for  tuberculosis,  48 

Negroes:  estimate  of  living  cases  of 
tuberculosis,  41 ;  estimates  of  popula- 
tion, 39;  in  Springfield,  7;  numbers  by 
ward,  10;  preventable  diseases  and, 
70;  proportion  of  by  wards,  9;  tu- 
bercidosis  and,  55;  tuberculosis 
death  rate,  38,  39,  56,  143 

Newspapers:  health  department  pub- 
licity and,  120;  publicity  for  results 
of  milk  inspection  and,  102 


New  York  City:  infant  welfare  sta- 
tion in,  22 

New  York  State:  sections  of  and  esti- 
mates of  cases  of  tuberculosis,  40 

Non-residents:  deaths  from  tubercu- 
losis, 38;  deaths  of,  2 

NoRBURY,  Garm:  Report  on  Inspec- 
tion of  Streams  into  which  Sewage  of 
Springfield  is  Discharged,  82 

Nuisance:  caused  by  city's  sewage,  84 

Nuisance  Abatement:  administra- 
tion of,  1x8 

Odencrantz,  Louise  C:  Industrial 
Conditions  in  Springfield,  Illinois,  71 

Old  Town  Branch:  a  sewer,  85;  city's 
principal  drain,  5;  converted  into  a 
sewer,  5;  pollution  of  Spring  Creek 
near,  83 

Open  Air  Colony:  a  private  sana- 
toriimi,  46;  amount  paid  by  Spring- 
field Tuberculosis  Association  for 
treatment  of  patients,  45;  tubercu- 
losis patients  treated  at,  44 

Open  Air  Schools:  in  tuberculosis,  51; 
need  for,  55 

Ordinances:  of  health  department, 
121;  relating  to  wells  and  privies,  86; 
requiring  sewer  and  water  connec- 
tions, 86 


Palmer,  Dr.  George  Thomas:  exami- 
nation of  children  in  Palmer  School, 
52;  sanitary  survey  by,  86 

Palmer  Pubuc  School:  examination 
of  children  in,  52;  tuberculosis  in,  54 

Paresis:  caused  by  syphilis,  66;  deaths 
from,  66 

Pasteurization:  and  tuberculosis,  47. 
See  Milk  Supply 

Pneumonia:  among  old  persons  not  in- 
cluded among  preventable  deaths,  3; 
death  rate,  35,  68;  in  infant  mortal- 
ity, 12,  20;  location  of  deaths  of 
residents  under  55  years  of  age,  69; 
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Pneumonia  (Coniintied) 
opportunity  for  prevention,  2;    pri- 
mary or  secondary  cause  of  death, 
122 

PoucE  Department:  and  nuisance 
at>atement,  118 

Pollution:  of  ground  water  and  wells, 
93;  of  Sangamon  River,  73;  of 
streams  by  Springfield's  sewage,  83 

Population:  density  by  enumeration 
district,  9;  densities  by  ward,  8; 
different  diaracter  of  in  wards,  9; 
distribution  of,  8;  estimates  of  whites 
and  Negroes  by  year,  39;  foreign- 
bom  whites  in,  7;  growth  of,  7; 
Negroes  in,  7;  net  and  gross  densities 
by  ward,  9;  not  served  with  city 
water  by  ward,  78;  of  wards  not 
served  by  sewers,  83;  statistics  by 
ward,  144 

Potter,  Zenas  L.:  Industrial  Condi- 
tions in  Springfield,  Illinois,  71 

Poverty:  and  tuberculosis,  37,  52 

Premature  Birth:  not  included  among 
preventable  deaths,  3.    See  Birlhs 

Prenatal  Work.  See  Infani  Mor- 
tality 

Preventable  Deaths:  causes  not  in- 
cluded, 3;  number  of,  4;  proportion 
of  all  deaths,  3;  specific  questions 
relating  to,  4;  summary  of  situation, 
68,  128 

Preventable  Diseases:  and  health 
department,  70;  and  public  health 
nurses,  70;  in  wards,  133;  summary 
of  the  situation,  68;  underlying 
causes  of,  70 

Privies:  as  part  of  sanitary  environ- 
ment, 71 ;  carriers  and,  93;  changes  in 
number  of,  by  ward,  between  19 10 
and  1914,  87;  condemnation  of,  83, 
94;  distribution  of,  88;  diarrheal 
diseases  and,  93:  districts  showing  in- 
creases and  decreases,  1910-1914,  88; 
flies  and,  92, 93;  food-handling  places 
and,  104;  food  supply  and,  106,  107; 
in  19 10,  86;  infant  mortality  and,  24; 
location  of  (.insert) ,  92, 93 ;  made  sani- 
tary, 95;     mostly  unnecessary,  89; 


Privies  {Continued) 
number  of  by  ward,  89;  numbers  in 
1910  and  1914,  87;  ordinance  relat- 
ing to,  86;  per  1,000  population  by 
ward,  89,  90,  91;  pollute  the  ground 
water,  92;  present  situation  discred- 
itable, 88;  reconmiendations  to  rem- 
edy situation,  94;  summary  of  situa- 
tion, 129;  typhoid  fever  and,  60,  6z, 
93;  unnecessary  by  ward,  91;  why 
dangerouS;  92;  with  both  sewer  and 
city  water  available,  91;  with  sewer 
available  by  ward,  91 

Public  Health  Nurses:  and  physical 
examination  of  pupils,  no;  and  pre- 
ventable diseases,  70;  in  infant  mor- 
tality, 12,  21,  23,  24;  in  supervision 
of  contagious  diseases,  36;  in  tu- 
berculosis, 44,  50;  in  typhoid,  64; 
in  venereal  diseases,  67;  needed  by 
health  department,  118,  123;  recom- 
mendations regarding,  126;  school 
nurses  and  infant  hygiene  work,  in 

Puerperal  Septicemia:  not  included 
among  preventable  deaths,  3 


Quarantine.    See  Contagious  Diseases; 
Diphtheria;  Scarlet  Fever 


Railroads:  establishing  lines  of  divi- 
uon,  5;  in  Springfield,  5;  influence  liv- 
ing conditions,  5 

Record  Keeping:  of  health  depart- 
ment, 121 

Red  Cross  Seal  Campaign:  and  tu- 
berculosis, 47 

Redemption  Home:  and  syphilis,  66 

Registration  of  Vital  Statistics. 
See  Vital  Statistics 

Reporting  of  Cases:  and  the  health 
department,  63;  and  the  medical 
profession,  63;  of  tuberculosis,  50, 51 ; 
of  venereal  diseases,  67.  See  Conta- 
gious Diseases;  Diphtheria;  Measles; 
Scarlet  Fever;  Tuberculosis;  Typhoid 
Fever;   Whooping  Cough 

Residents:  deaths  of,  2 

Return  Cases:  in  typhoid,  62 
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Rickets:  not  caused  by  pastcuriza- 
tj(  n,  loo 

Salaries:  of  health  department  em- 
ployes, 125 

Sangamon  County:  and  tuberculosis, 
46,  55;  co-operation  with  city  in 
health  work,  124 

Sangamon  River,  5;  and  Spring6eld 
waterworks,  72;  drainage  area  above 
the  city  water  works,  73;    polluted, 

73,  75 

Sanitary  Conditions  in  Springfield: 
f(K)d  supply,  131;  manure,  131;  maps 
illustrating,  130;  milk  supply,  131; 
niiM'cllAncous,  no;  privies,  i2q; 
refuse  dis{)o>al,  131;  sewerage  and 
sewage  di.s(K»al,  12q;  sumraar>*  of, 
ijg;   water  supply,  1 2g;   wells,  I2g 

SvMTARY  Inspector:  and  conlaRious 
(lipases,  32;  and  typhoid,  Or.  siilary 
i)f,     125.     See     Htalth     Deptirtment; 

I  n  s  pa  tor 

S«  \kiftFlvi-r:  amount*,  of.  2^;  ^^'^ 
fatality  hv  \>ard.  jiS;  control  of,  30; 
death  and  fatality  rate>.  by  year,  jg; 
ileath  rale  by  year.  \^\  in  Spriniitield. 
r'>:  Kuation  of  eas<«s.  2-j\  number  of 
tast'>,  .v>;  (juarantine  iKriml,  3^; 
release  from  (quarantine,  33;  re|K)n- 
ingofai>e>.  33 

S  uool  H\<.ikne:  admini>tration  of, 
hi;  health  authorities  and,  iii; 
in  ^prinKIIeld.  111;  phy^iial  exami- 
nation of  pupils,  no;  Mh«>«)l  autlmri- 
tics  and,  in;     va(.<.i nation,  i\\ 

N  »<x>L  XiKsF:  and  examination  of 
pupils  in  Palmer  School,  S3 

St  H(M>Ls.     Sec   Ayrf\^   LiotuirJ   F. 

S  ORES.     Sec  Milk  Supply 

Secondary  Casfs:    in  typhoid,  f>2 

Secretary  of  City  Hl\ltu  Depart- 
ment: ^lary  of,  125 

Sewage  Disposal:  ancngineerinR  prob- 
lem, 84;  and  bcwer  plan,  ^4,  dangers 
from  stream  pollution,  84;  data  re- 
garding sewer  outlets,  84;  lo<  ation  of 
outlets,  ^i\     outlets   one,  tnu,  and 

I 


Sewage  Disposal  (CanHnurd) 
eighty  85;  present  disposal,  83;  re- 
ports by  State  Water  Survey,  82; 
sewage  discharged  into  Spring  Creek. 
83;  sewage  discharged  into  Sugar 
Creek,  83;  State  Water  Survey  in- 
s|)ection  of  streams  shows  seriou* 
(X)lIution,  83;  scope  of  investigation, 
82;  simimaryof  situation,  129;  treat- 
ment works  needed,  84.  See  Seurr- 
age 

Sewerage:  an  engineering  problem, 
84;  and  method  of  disposal,  84;  aa 
part  of  sanitary  environment,  71; 
•'combined"  type,  82;  cost  of  and 
use  of,  86;  estimates  of  ward  popula- 
tions not  serxed,  83;  extension  of  the 
system  needed,  83;  inadequacies  in 
distribution,  82;  location  of  built-up 
areas  without,  79;  location  of  out- 
lets, S;^\  ordinance  requiring  connec- 
tion, 80;  sco()e  of  investigation,  82; 
summary  of  situation,  i2g;  thorough 
surxey  needed,  SS'  See  Savage  Dis- 
posal 
I 

i   SLAt(;im:R  Houj^e*;:     central  abattoir 
I       desirable,  I o();  insi>ettion  of,  105 
i 
Smallpox:   and  vaccination,  in;   how 
spreads,  120;  hKation  of  cases,  iiq 

.   S«>r(;atz,  Dr.  CJ.  F.:    slate  bacteriolo- 
gist. 41,  42 


.  Stkim.  Crlek:  carries  city's  drainage, 
5;  receives  sewage,  83;  sewer  outlets 
reat  hmg,  84 

Sprin(.fielj>:  area  (»f  by  ward,  145;  as 
a  sanitary  environment,  71;  drain- 
age, 5;  Iun<lamental  fails  regarding, 
5;  growth  of  |H)piilation  in,  7;  lie 
\sa»-tai»e  in,  i;  Negrt)cs  in,  7;  rail- 
roa<l*-,  5 

Si'kiNCFiMi)  Hospital,  The:  and  tu- 
Ih-Tv  ulosis,  45 

,     SPKIM.HHJ>     TCHI  RCt'LosIS     AsstKTA- 

1M\:  activities  of,  44;  and  hospital 
I  rare,  40;  and  increase  in  nursing 
serx  iiC,  50;  and  ojjcn  air  schools,  52; 
ihan^e  m  jK>luy  nee<ie<l.  45;  dis- 
jH'nsary,  40;  reorRani/atitm  of,  55; 
j  ri*iK»n  of  the  treasurer,  44;  what  re- 
port should  imludc,  45 
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Springfield  Water  Works.  See 
Water  Supply 

Sputum  Examinations:  made  at  St- 
John's  Hospital,  43;  made  in  the 
bacteriological  laboratory  of  the  Illi- 
nois state  board  of  health,  42 

State  Food  Commissioner:  places  in- 
spection results  at  disposal  of  survey, 

St.  John's  Hospttal:  and  tuberculosis, 
45;   sputum  examinations  at,  43 

State  Board  of  Health.  See  Illinois 
StaU  Board  of  Health 

State  of  Ilunois:  growth  of  popula- 
tion in,  7;  sputum  examinations  in, 
42 

State  Water  Survey:  analyses  of  city 
water,  75;  analyses  of  Springfield 
well  water,  94;  data  regarding  sewer 
outlets,  84;  inspection  of  streams 
receiving  sewage,  83;  report  on 
Streams  Into  Which  Sewage  of 
Springfield  is  Discharged,  82;  report 
on  the  Public  Water  Supply  of 
Springfield,  72 

Statistical  Methods,  139 

Statistics:  of  population  by  ward,  144 

Stromquist,  W.  G.:  report  on  the 
Public  Water  Supply  of  Springfield, 

72 

Sugar  Creek:  carries  city's  drainage, 
5;  receives  sewage,  83;  sewer  outlets 
reaching,  84 

Summary  and  Conclusions:  causes  of 
life  wastage,  134;  city  health  depart- 
ment, 131;  increased  health  depart- 
ment appropriation  most  important, 
134;  life  wastage  in  Springfield,  128; 
public  health  is  purchasable,  135; 
public  health  problem  centers  in  east 
wards,  128;  recommendations  to 
meet  situation,  134;  sanitary  con- 
ditions in  Springfield,  i2g;  Spring- 
field's public  health  problem,  133 

Superintendent  of  Health:  salary 
of,  125.     See  Health  Department,  Stajf 


Syphius,  3;  cases  treated  by  physicians, 
65;  causes  paresis  and  locomotor 
ataxia,  66;  certification  of  as  a  cause 
of  death,  66;  death  rate  from,  65; 
deaths  from,  66,  67;  effects  of,  66; 
in  infant  mortality,  1 2.  See  Venereal 
Diseases 

Topography:  of  Springfield,  5 

Tuberculosis:  an  adequate  campaign, 
46;  and  children,  46,  52;  ana  pov- 
erty, 37,  52;  and  Sangamon  County, 
55;  anti-spitting  ordinance,  44,  51; 
basis  for  campaign  against,  37;  bo- 
vine, 46;  campaign  of  education,  45, 
47;  cases  treated  by  Springfield 
physidans,  41;  death  rate,  38,  39, 
56,  143;  diagnosis  of,  43,  52;  dis- 
infection  in,  50,  51;  dispensary  main- 
tained by  local  a  sociation,  44; 
distribution  of  literature  regarding, 
47;  educational  campaign  of  local 
association,  44;  examination  of  chil- 
dren in  Palmer  School,  52;  existing 
agen  ies  for  the  control  of,  43;  ex- 
tent of,  38;  fake  cures,  48;  forms  of 
disease  included  in  study,  39;  free 
dispensary  service,  49,  50;  fumiga- 
tion in,  44;  hospitals,  45-49,  56; 
hospital  required  tor  Springfield,  45, 
49;  in  Palmer  School,  54;  in  Spring- 
field, 37;  institutional  provision  for 
cases  of,  48;  lectures  in  churches,  47; 
location  of  deaths  from,  40;  main 
points  considered  in  local  situation, 
37;  nuiny  cases  never  recognized,  52; 
medical  inspection  of  school  children 
and,  55;  medical  profession  and,  46; 
moving-picture  reels,  47;  munici- 
pality and,  44;  neglected  by  health 
department,  zi8;  number  of  living 
cases,  40;  nursing  service  in,  50; 
open-air  schoob,  51;  open-air  schools 
&n<if  55  >  opportunity  tor  prevention, 
2;  patients  treated  at  Open  Air 
Colony,  44;  provision  for  at  county 
almshouse,  46;  Red  Cross  seal  cam- 
paign, 47;  reporting  of  cases,  50,  51; 
responsibility  for  control  of,  37; 
sputum  examinations,  41-43;  strikes 
in  middle  life,  4;  visiting  nurse  em- 
ployed by  local  associations,  44; 
where  the  responsibility  lies,  55; 
wide  prevalence  of,  43.  See  Open 
Air  Colony;  Springfield  Tuberculosis 
Association;     Tuberculin  Test 
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TuBERCVUN  Test:  not  used  in  exami- 
nation of  children  in  Palmer  School, 

Typhoid  Fevek:  a  preventable  disease, 
58;  carriers  in,  93;  case  fatality  by 
ward,  59;  city  water  supply  and,  59; 
contact  infection  in,  61;  contagious- 
ness of,  61;  death  and  fatality  rates 
by  year,  58;  death  rate,  3S»  59;  dis- 
charges in,  61;  disinfection  of  dis- 
charges, 63;  epidemiology,  63;  flies 
and,  92;  health  department  and,  63; 
milkman  and,  63;  opportunity  for 
prevention,  3;  privies  and,  92,  93; 
public  health  nurses  in,  64;  recom- 
mendations for  improvement  in 
health  department  supervision,  64; 
recommendations  to  reduce,  62;  re- 
porting of  cases,  61,  63;  return  cases 
of,  62;  sanitary  inspectors  and,  63; 
secondary  cases,  62;  summary  of 
situation,  64;  supervision  by  health 
department,  63;  wells  and  privies  and, 
60,  6f;  well  and  privy  elimination 
and  reduction  of,  95 


Vacxin'ation:  and  school  hygiene,  in 

Van  Blakcoii,  Dixon:  field  secretary 
National  Association  for  the  Study 
and  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis,  37 

Venkreal  Diseases:  cases  of,  65; 
cases  treated  by  physicians.  65 ;  **  con- 
spirac>'  of  silence"  concerning,  67; 
dispensar>'  for,  67;  education  against, 
()8;  free  laboratory  diaRnosis,  67; 
health  department  and,  67,  68;  hos- 
pital care  for,  67;  im{x>rtance  neg- 
lected, 65 ;  indigent  cas^s  to  be  treated 
free.  67;  probably  commonest  com- 
municable disease^,  (X);  public  health 
nurses  and.  07;  rea)mmcn(la lions  re- 
garding. 127;  refx>rting  of  ca>es,  67; 
serious  indirect  ciTccts  of,  W);  ^ould 
be  prevented.  68;  what  can  be  done, 
67.  See  L'kamroid;  (Jottorrhra;  Sy- 
philis 


ViMNG,  Mrs.  Eleanor: 
nurse,  53 


suj>er\ising 


Vital  STATisnt^:  and  health  dci>art- 
ment  and  medical  p^ofe^^ion.  122; 
certification  of  death  un>ati>Uitory, 
121-122 
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Ward:  birth  rates,  15;  case  fatality  in 
diphtheria  and  scarlet  fever  bv,  28; 
changes  in  number  of  wells  and  priv- 
ies, 19I&-IOI4,  87;  contagious  dis- 
ease mortauty  by,  26;  death  and 
fatality  rates  typhoid  fever,  59; 
death  rates  of  children  under  two 
from  diarrhea  and  enteritis,  21; 
death  rates  from  pneumonia,  68; 
death  rate  from  tuberculosis,  38; 
death.4  from  syphilis  by,  67;  density 
of  population  o^,  8;  foreign-bom 
whites  by,  10;  infant  mortality  by, 
18;  life  wastage  by,  128;  lines,  5; 
map,  6;  morbidity  statistics,  139; 
mortality  from  contagious  diseases  of 
children,  28;  mortality  statistics, 
139;  Negroes  by,  10;  number  of 
welk  and  privies  by,  89;  opportunity 
for  reduction  of  inifant  mortality  by, 
20;  populations  not  served  by  city 
water,  78;  populations  not  served  by 
sewers,  83;  population  statistics,  144; 
preventable  diseases  by,  70;  pre- 
ventable mortality  by,  133;  sanitary 
conditions,  129;  social  statistics,  9, 
132;  unnecessary  privies  by,  91; 
unnecessary  wells  by,  90;  wells  and 
privies  per  i  ^000  population  by,  90, 9 1 

Ward  Five:  contagious  diseases,  27; 
illiterates,  9;  infant  mortality,  19,  23; 
low  birth  rate,  15;  preponderance  of 
wells  over  privies,  89;  sanitary  con- 
ditions, 129;  sewers,  82;  t>'phoid 
fever,  59;  unregistered  births,  15; 
wells  and  privies,  89 

Ward  Foi'r:  case  fatality  from  diph- 
theria, 2S]  contagious  diseases,  27; 
illiterates,  9;  infant  mortality,  18, 
20;  pre|)ondcrance  of  wells  over 
privies,  80;  sanitar>'  conditions,  129; 
t>i)hoid  fever,  50;  unregistercxl 
births,  15;  wells  and  privies,  88, 89 

Ward  One:  birth  rates,  0;  children  of 
Si'hool  age,  g;  contagious  diseases, 
27;  four-tifihs  of  f)opulation  rely  on 
wells  and  privies,  8g;  illiterates,  9; 
infant  mortality,  ig,  20,  2.^;  life 
\*a>tage,  128;  Negn>cs  and  foreign- 
born  whiles,  g;  preventable  disease'., 
70;  siinitary  con(litinn>,  i>q;  un- 
ne<  e^'sary  \\v\U  and  pri\  ies,  go; 
water  mains,  78,  7g;  well^  and  priv- 
ies, ^S,  Sg 
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Waxd  Se^'EN:  conugious  diseases,  82; 
infant  mortality,  19,  23;  low  biith 
rate,  15;  sanitary  conditions,  129;  so- 
cial statistics,  10;  weDs  and  privies,  89 

Wabd  Six:  birth  rate,  9;  chiklren  of 
school  a^,  9;  contains  disrays, 
27;  illiterates,  9;  infant  mortality, 
19,  20, 23;  life  wastage,  128;  Negroes 
and  forein»-bom  whites,  9;  pre- 
ventable dbeases,  70;  sanitary  con- 
ditions, 129;  syphilis,  66;  mmeces- 
sary  wells  and  pn\'ies,  90,  91;  water 
nuins,  78,  79;   wdls  aiid  privies,  88, 

89 


Wabd  Thsee:  case  fatality  from  diph- 
theria, 28;  contagious  diseases,  27; 
infant  mortality,  19,  23;  sewers,  82; 
water  mains,  78;    weUs  and  privies, 

88,89 

Ward  Two:  case  fatality  from  diph- 
theria, 28;  contagious  diseases,  27; 
infant  mortality,  18,  20;  sewers,  82; 
weUs  and  privies,  89 

Water  Supply:  analyses  of  city  water, 
75;  and  disease,  72;  as  part  of  sani- 
tary environment,  71;  bacteriologi- 
cal eiaminations  of,  146;  coal  work- 
ings and,  77;  compulsory  connection, 
79;  cost  of  and  use  of,  86;  develop- 
ment of  Springfield  water  works,  72; 
direct  connection  established  with 
river,  72;  distribution  system,  77; 
distribution  throughout  the  dty,  76; 
estimates  of  ward  populations  not 
served,  78;  extension  of  mains,  79; 
filtration  projects,  73;  fire  risks,  76; 
force  mains  inadequate,  78;  funds 
needed  by  water  deportment,  80; 
ground  water,  72;  has  improved,  75; 
inducement  to  connect,  79;  infiltra- 
tion gallery  constructed,  72;  large 
well   constructed,    72;      location   of 


Water  Si'fply  {Ccniimmed'^ 
buflt-up  areas  without,  70;  Mcd 
for  further  devetopment,  75;  ordi- 
nance requiring  connection,  86;  pres- 
ent water-gathering  equipment,  74; 
pumping  eauipment,  76,  77;  report 
of  Nationiu  Board  of  Fire  Under- 
writers, 72;  rqwrt  of  State  Water 
Sun'e>',  72;  river  intake  should  be 
diminated,  75;  Sangamon  River  and, 
72;  size  of  mains,  76;  summary  of 
situation,  80,  129;  test  wells,  76; 
tubular  wells,  72,  74;  turbidity,  77; 
typhoid  fever  and,  59;  unpurified 
river  water  used,  73;  >ield  of  well 
units,  75.    Sec  Saniamon  Rivtr 

Wells:  anal>'ses  of  water  from,  94; 
apparent  and  actual  change  in  num- 
ber, 87;  as  part  of  sanitary  en\nron- 
ment,  71;  at  places  where  city  water 
is  available  by  ward,  90;  changes  in 
number  of,  by  ward,  between  1910 
and  1914,  87;  condemnation  of,  79, 
94;  (Ustribution  of  wells,  88;  dis- 
tricts showing  increases  and  de- 
creases, I9I&-I9I4, 88;  in  1910, 86;  in- 
fant mortality  uid,  24;  location  of  (in- 
sert), 86,  87;  mostly  unnecessary,  89; 
numbers  in  1910  and  1914,  87;  num- 
ber of  by  ward,  89;  number  unneces- 
sary by  ward,  90;  ordinance  relating 
to,  86;  per  1,000  population  by  ward, 
89,  91;  pollution  of,  93;  present  sit- 
uation discreditable,  88;  recommen- 
dations to  remedy  situation,  94; 
summary  of  situation,  1 29;  suspicious 
in  cities,  93;  typhoid  fever  and,  60, 
61;   why  dangerous,  92 

Whooping  Cough:  amounts  of,  25; 
control  of,  30;  death  rates  by  year, 
29t  35 i  in  infant  mortality,  12;  pa- 
tient excluded  from  school,  $y,  re- 
porting of,  33;    visitation  of,  36 
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one  to  every  263  persons.    The  Sunday  closing  law,  according 
to  the  chief  of  police,  was  "a  dead  letter." 

Public  recreation,  as  shown  in  the  recreation  report,*  has  been 
developed  to  only  a  limited  extent,  while  there  is  little  effective 
control  of  commercial  amusements.  General  agreement  exists 
among  those  who  have  given  consideration  to  the  matter  that 
plenty  of  wholesome  recreation,  especially  for  young  people,  is  a 
great  crime  preventive.  Between  two  and  three  thousand  Spring- 
field male  workers  are  employed  in  seasonal  occupations,  most  of 
them  being  thrown  out  of  work  in  the  summer.  The  resulting 
enforced  idleness  of  so  many  men  and  boys,  recurring  periodically, 
undoubtedly  is  also  a  factor  in  the  community's  crime  problem* 

The  Problem  Stated 

In  Springfield  and  immediate  xicinity  4,909  arrests  in  which 
some  specific  offense  was  charged  were  made  in  1913.  Sixty-six 
were  arrests  of  children.  Of  this  total,  3.312  were  arrests  by  the 
police  department  made  within  the  city  limits,  while  1.597  were 
arrests  by  the  sheriff's  force  largely  outside  the  city.  In  addition 
to  these  the  police  took  521  and  the  sheriff  284  persons  into  cus- 
tody upon  suspicion,  but  later  released  them  without  entering 
specific  charges.  During  the  same  period  there  were  1.271  con- 
Nictions  in  criminal  actions,  of  which  1,119  were  in  the  justice  of 
the  peace  and  city  magistrate's  courts,  and  152  in  the  county  and 
circuit  courts.  Thirty-nine  children  were  found  delinquent  by 
the  juvenile  court. 

The  law  violations  represented  in  these  arrests  and  convictions 
give  a  fairly  accurate  idea  of  the  size  of  the  delinquency  problem 
of  the  community  centering  in  Springfield.  It  is  true,  of  course, 
that  some  who  break  the  law  are  not  arrested  and  that  not  all 
those  arrested  are  guilty  of  law  breaking.  It  is  also  true  that, 
occasionally,  innocent  persons  are  convicted  and  guilty  persons 
acquitted.  Nevertheless,  while  the  figures  as  to  arrests  and  con- 
victions are  not  absolute  tests  of  the  amount  of  lawlessness  in  the 
community,  they  are  the  best  indications  available  and  near 
enough  the  truth  for  practical  purposes. 

•  Hanmer,  Lee  F.:  Recreation  in  Springfield.  Illinois.  (The  Springfield 
Survey. ) 


THE  CORRECTIONAL  SYSTEM 

To  protect  itself  from  this  law  breaking  the  community  has  an 
organized  correctional  system  made  up  as  follows:  for  the  appre- 
hension of  law  breakers,  the  police  department  and  the  sheriff's 
force;  for  temporary  detention  pending  trial,  the  city  prison,  the 
county  jail,  and  the  detention  home,  the  last  being  for  children ; 
for  prosecuting  cases  before  the  courts,  the  city  attorney  and  the 
state's  attorney;  for  trial  and  sentence  of  those  arrested,  the 
justices  of  the  peace,  city  magistrate,  the  county  and  circuit 
courts,  and  the  juvenile  court  for  children;  for  detention  on  sen- 
tence,* the  city  prison  and  the  county  jail;  for  probationary 
supervision,  the  juvenile  probation  officer,  for  children  only. 
These  are  the  agencies  and  institutions  the  work  of  which  will  be 
reviewed. 

The  list  includes  many  county  as  well  as  city  agencies,  for  the 
reason  that  a  study  of  city  agencies  alone  would  tell  but  inade- 
quately how  Springfield  offenders  are  dealt  with.  There  is  in 
reality  only  one  correctional  system  in  the  state;  it  is  organized 
by  state  laws  and  of  it  local  agencies  merely  form  a  part.  Spring- 
field offenders  guilty  of  minor  offenses,  for  instance,  may  be  tried 
by  the  city  magistrate,  but  unless  guilty  of  violation  of  city 
ordinances  they  suffer  confinement,  if  they  receive  jail  sentences, 
in  the  county  jail.  If  charged. with  felony  they  are  tried  in  the 
circuit  court,  and  if  sentenced  they  go  to  the  state  penitentiary. 
There  is,  furthermore,  no  city  court  for  children,  and  all  delin- 
quent Springfield  children  come  before  the  juvenile  court,  which 
is  a  county  institution.  All  these  matters,  moreover,  are  regu- 
lated by  state  statutes.  We  are  in  reality  concerned,  therefore, 
with  the  work,  not  of  a  Springfield  correctional  system,  but  of 
Springfield*s  part  of  the  state  correctional  system. 

In  following  the  examination  of  Springfield's  correctional 
methods  it  is  well  to  have  clearly  in  mind  the  test  of  good  cor- 
rectional work.  A  police  court  judge  engaged  daily  in  sentencing 
an  endless  stream  of  persons  passing  before  him  might  come  un- 
consciously to  feel  that  the  purpose  of  correctional  work  is  to 
punish  offenders.    A  probation  officer,  on  the  other  hand,  daily 

•  The  penitentiaries  at  JoHet  and  Chester,  the  reformatory  at  Pontiac, 
and  the  St.  Charles  Sch<x)l  for  Boys  and  the  Geneva  School  for  Girls,. state 
institutions,  also  serve  for  the  confinement  of  offenders  after  conviction  >n 
appropriate  cases. 
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engaged  in  endeavors  to  help  offenders  to  their  feet,  might  come  to 
feel  that  the  purpose  of  correctional  work  is  to  reform  offenders. 
Neither  conclusion  would  be  correct.  Punishment  and  reforma- 
tion are  merely  means  to  an  end ;  the  end  is  the  protection  of  the 
community  from  law  breakers. 

How  do  correctional  methods  serve  to  protect  the  community? 
This  is  the  real  test  of  correctional  work.  To  apply  it  to  the 
activities  of  the  above  mentioned  agencies  and  to  suggest  remedies 
for  the  weaknesses  discovered  is  the  purpose  of  this  report. 
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Inside  the  "Bull  Pen,"  City  Prison,  Springfield 
The  cage  furnishes  the  only  bunka  for  sometimes  as  high  as  50  prisoners. 
The  jail  exists  to  protect  the  community  from  law  breaking;  but  unless  prison- 
ers' treatment  is  upbuilding  instead  of  degrading,  those  taken  into  custody  are 
likely  to  go  out  merely  to  break  the  taw  again,  as  many  did  in  Springfield  in 
1913 

Community  Protection  and  "Repeaters" 

When  we  endeavor  from  this  point  of  view  to  test  the  efficiency 

of  the  correctional  methods  now  in  use  we  are  at  once  confronted 

witl>  an  interesting  and  important  fact  which  suggests  strongly 

'■  tfeat'they  are  not  giving  the  best  results.     A  considerable  propor- 
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tion  of  arrests  are  those  of  **  repeaters  " ;  that  is,  persons  who  have 
been  arrested  more  than  once.  Although  facts  could  be  gathered 
for  one  year  only,  the  figures  are  nevertheless  highly  significant. 
Of  the  4,909  arrests  on  charges  by  the  police  and  the  sheriff  in 
1913,  1,447 — or  almost  30  per  cent — ^were  of  persons  arrested 
more  than  once  during  this  single  year.  The  number  of  persons 
taken  into  custody  two  or  more  times  was  548.  Three  hundred 
six ty-si<  were  arrested  twice,  98  three  times,  45  four  times,  25  five 
times,  5  six  times,  3  seven  times,  i  eight  times,  I  nine,  2  ten,  i 
twelve,  and  i  as  many  as  sixteen  times.  A  full  statement  of 
these  arrests  is  found  in  Table  i. 


TABLE    I. — ^ARRESTS   BY  THE   POLICE  AND   THE  SHERIFF'S   FORCE, 
OF  PERSONS  ARRESTED  MORE  THAN  ONCE.      SPRINGFIELD,  I913 

Times  arrested  Persons  Arrests 

2 

3 

4 

S 
6 

7 
8 

9 
10 
12 
16 

Total  548  1,447 


Facts  given  in  the  table  cover  arrests  of  out-of-town  persons  as 
well  as  residents  of  the  city.  A  considerable  proportion  of  the 
non-residents  arrested  belonged  to  the  class  of  professional  beg- 
gars, hoboes,  or  *'  yeggs"  who  travel  from  city  to  city  plying  their 
semi-criminal  means  for  making  a  livelihood.  The  non-residents 
arrested,  therefore,  were  probably  more  likely  than  local  persons 
taken  into  custody  to  be  of  the  repeater  type.  But  because  of 
their  transient  habits  they  were  not  likely  to  be  arrested  more 
than  once  in  Springfield,  and  for  this  reason  a  truer  idea  of  the 
part  which  chronic  offenders  play  in  the  community's  crime 
problem  is  obtained  if  arrests  of  non-residents  are  eliminated. 
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For  this  purpose,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  police  arrests 
only,  for  the  sheriff's  records  do  not  show  place  of  residence. 

Arrests  of  residents  of  the  city  by  the  Springfield  police  depart- 
ment in  1913  totaled  2,414..  Of  these,  934,  or  39  per  cent,  were  of 
persons  arrested  more  than  once  during  this  single  year.     Those 


Diagram  i. — Black  Past  Shows  Per  Cent  of  All  Arrests  of  Springfield 
Residents  in  1913  Formed  bv  Persons  Arrested  More  Tban 
Once  During  the  Year 
The  fact  that  39  per  cent  of  all  arrests  of  Springfield  residents  were  of  per- 
sons arrested  more  than  once  during  the  year  suggests  that  present  correctional 
methods  are  for  some  reason  faiEing  to  give  the  community  effective  protection 
from  law  breaking.     The  figure  doea  not,  moreover,  indicate  the  full  extent  of 
the  failure,  for  persons  sent  to  jail  for  extended  terms  had  little  chance  to 
"  repeat "  and  the  same  might  be  said  of  those  arrested  toward  the  close  of  the 
year.     To  point  out  the  reasons  for  the  ineffectiveness  of  present  methods  and 
to  suggest  remedies  is  the  object  of  this  report 

arrested  two  or  more  times  numbered  353,  and  formed  19  per  cent 
of  all  Springfield  residents  taken  into  custody.  Two  hundred 
twenty-four  were  arrested  twice,  81  three  times,  28  four  times,  1 1 
five  times,  2  six  times,  3  seven',  i  eight,  i  ten,  i  twelve,  and  i 
thirteen  times.  The  facts  are  presented  in  detail  in  Table  2,  as 
follows: 
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TABLE  2. — ^ARRESTS  BY  THE   POLICE  DEPARTMENT  OF   RESIDENTS 
OF  SPRINGFIELD  ARRESTED  MORE  THAN  ONCE,  I9I3 

Times  arrested  Persons  Arrests 

2 

3 

4 

5 
6 

7 
8 

10 

12 

13 

Total  353  934 


It  should  be  remembered  that  these  figures  cover  a  single  year 
only  and  that  undoubtedly  a  number  of  persons  arrested  but  once 
in  1913  had  been  arrested  in  previous  years.  Moreover,  it  is 
probable  that  some  of  those  arrested  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year 
and  some  of  those  who  spent  long  terms  in  jail  were  of  the  repeater 
class;  though  because  of  the  time  of  their  arrest  or  their  long  jail 
sentence  they  show  but  one  arrest  within  the  year.  The  figures, 
therefore,  are  clearly  an  understatement  of  the  truth.  But  even 
so,  the  fact  that  at  least  39  per  cent  of  Springfield  arrests  in  a 
normal  year  were  contributed  by  repeaters  raises  serious  questions 
as  to  the  effectiveness  of  correctional  methods  in  use.  Appar- 
ently, among  the  persons  who  know  better  than  anyone  else  what 
to  expect  from  Springfield's  police,  courts,  and  jails,  they  have 
been  weak  in  deterrent  and  reformative  effect.  The  treatment 
received  by  persons  in  the  repeater  group  has  neither  frightened 
them  from  the  commission  of  further  offenses,  nor  instilled  in 
them  a  desire  to  be  law  abiding.  On  the  contrary  many  have 
been  returned  to  jail  time  and  time  again,  a  few  as  many  as  10  and 
13  times  in  a  single  year.  If  the  protection  of  the  community 
from  law  breakers  is  the  purpose  of  correctional  work,  there  is 
reason  in  these  facts  for  making  a  detailed  examination  of  Spring- 
field's correctional  methods. 


PART  ONE 
THE  HANDLING  OF  ADULT  OFFENDERS 


I 

DISPOSITION  OF  CASES  OF  ARREST 

For  the  purpose  of  examining  the  methods  of  handling  adult 
offenders,  the  3,312  arrests  on  specific  charges  made  by  the  police 
department  in  1913  were  studied.  As  a  starting  point,  it  was 
desired  to  know  how  many  cases  came  to  trial,  how  many  resulted 
in  convictions,  and  how  many  led  to  the  payment  of  penalties. 
These  facts  are  given  in  Table  3. 

TABLE    3. — DISPOSITION    OF    CASES    OF    ARREST    UPON    SPECIFIC 
CHARGES  BY  THE  SPRINGFIELD  POLICE,  I913 

T^.       .,.        ,  Arrests 

Disposition  of  case 

Found  guilty  by  city  magistrate  or  justices  of  the 

peace 
Not  prosecuted 

Dismissed  by  city  magistrate  or  justices  of  the  peace 
Bound  over  for  grand  jury* 
Otherwise  disposed  of  *> 
Not  given  on  police  docket 

Total  3^3^^  100 

*  Many  persons  bound  over  for  the  grand  jury  in  1913  had  not  been  finally 
disposed  of  when  these  statistics  were  gathered.  Felony  cases  disposed  of  by  the 
circuit  and  county  courts  during  the  year  are  shown  in  Appendix  A,  page  172. 

^  Dispositions  included  under  this  head  are:  Let  go  by  chief  or  mayor,  39; 
sent  to  county  jail  annex,  3^;  sent  to  county  jail,  22;  turned  over  to  other 
authorities,  13;  sent  to  hospital,  4. 

The  first  important  fact  shown  by  the  table  is  that  only  34  per 
cent  of  all  arrests  led  to  conviction  by  the  justices  of  the  peace  and 
city  magistrate.  In  32  per  cent  of  the  cases  there  was  no  prosecu- 
tion, while  21  per  cent  were  dismissed;  thus,  a  total  of  at  least  53 
per  cent  of  all  police  arrests  on  charges  resulted  in  no  penalty 
being  imposed. 

In  addition,  however,  to  the  1,744  arrests  which  make  up  this 
53  per  cent  and  in  which  payment  of  a  penalty  was  thus  escaped, 
192  of  the  arrests  which  resulted  in  convictions  also  did  not  lead  to 
payment  of  a  penalty.  In  all  there  were,  therefore,  not  counting 
the  206.  cases  bound  over  for  the  grand  jury,  1,936  cases,  or  58 
per  cent  of  the  year's  total  of  3,312  police  arrests  on  specific 

II 


Number 

Per  cent 

1,119 

34 

1,060 

32 

684 

21 

206 

6 

112 

3 

131 

4 
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charges,  which  resulted  in  no  penalty  being  paid.     The  various 
ways  by  which  penalties  were  escaped  are  shown  in  Table  4. 
From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  in  10  per  cent  of  the  cases 

TABLE  4. — ^WAYS  IN  WHICH  PENALTY  WAS  ESCAPED  IN  58  PER  CENT 
OF  POLICE  ARRESTS  ON  SPECIFIC  CHARGES.      SPRINGFIELD.  I913' 


Way  penalty  was  escaped 

Arrests 

Number      Per  cent 

Not  found  guilty 
Not  prosecuted 
Dismissed  by  court 

1,060 

684 

Total 

1.744             90 

Found  guilty  but  escaped  penalty 
Fine  suspended  by  court 
Fine  remitted  by  mayor 
Fined,  but  ran  away 
JaiL  sentence  suspended 
Fine  remitted  by  chief  of  police 
Fined,  unable  to  pay  but  sent  to  hospital 


Total 


Grand  total 


"suspicion"of  persons  against 


The  fact  that  less  than  two 
out  of  every  five  arrests  led 
to  convictions  suggests  the 
need  for  more  effective 
police  work.  Police  effi- 
ciency is  dealt  with  in  Part 
Three  of  this  report. 


Diagram   2.— What   Happhnbd  to  the  3,312    Persons  Arrested   a 

Charged  with  Some  Specific  Offense  bv  the  Springfield  Police 

Department  in  1913 
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FORMAL  SENTENCES  OF  THE  1,1  IQ  PERSONS  FOUND  GUILTY  BY  THE  JUSTICES 

OF  THE  PEACE  AND  THE  aTY  MAGISTRATE 

1  2  3  4         5  6 


X.  Fined  581        5. 

2.  Given  jail  sentence  165  6. 
J.  Fined;  sentence  suspended  pending 

good  behavior  149  7> 
4.  Given     jail    sentence;     suspended 

during  good  behavior  5 


Given  hours  to  leave  town  157 

Fined;    sentence  suspended  on  condi- 
tion offender  leave  town  61 
Given  jail  sentence;  suspended  on  con- 
dition  offender  leave  town  i 


The  diagram  above  shows  the  formal  sentences  which  the  lower  courts 
imposed.  The  actual  results  of  these  formal  sentences  upon  offenders  is 
shown  in  the  last  diagram  below. 


How  the  381  Fines  Were  Paid 

2  3        4     567 


X.  Paid  in  cash  337 

2.  Served  term  in  jail  in  default  of  fine  75 

3.  Paid  part  in  cash;  served  term  in  jail 

in  default  of  balance  63 

4.  Not  known  59 
S-  Relinquished  by  chief  or  mayor  aS 

6.  Appeflded  10 

7.  Kfiscellaneous  9 


Abandonment  of  the  general 
use  of  fines  is  recommended. 
(See  pages  19  to  30.)  In  their 
place  extended  use  of  probation 
for  adults  is  proposed.  (Sec 
pages  76  to  81.) 


What  Happened  to  Those  Given  Jail  Sentences 


I.  Served  term  in  jail       164 
a.  Appealed  i 


Conditions  in  both  the  city  prison  and 
the  county  jail  are  condemned  (see  pages 
36  to  56)  and  the  development  of  a  new  jail 
system  is  recommended.  (See  pages  60  to 
69.) 


WHAT  ACTUALLY  HAPPENED  TO  THE   1,119  FOUND  GUILTY  BY  THE  JUSTICES 

OF  THE  PEACE  AND  THE  CITY  MAGISTRATE 
1  2  3  4         5  6  789 


1.  Fine  paid  In  cash  337 

2.  Served  term  in  jail  227 

3.  Given  hours  to  leave  town  219 

4.  Pftid  a  fine  and  served  term  in  jail  75 

5.  Fined  (method  of  payment  not  known)     59 


6.  Sentence  suspended 

7.  Let  Ko  by  chief  or  mayor 

8.  Appealed 

9.  Mi«cellaneous 


IS4 

a8 

II 

9 


How  did  subjecting  offenders  to  these  various  punishments  serve  to  pro- 
tect the  conununity  from  law  breakers?  Facts  bearing  on  this  question 
are  the  subject  matter  of  this  report. 


Diagram  3. — Disposition  of  Persons  Found  Guilty  by  City  Magistrate 
AND  Justices  of  the  Peace,  Springfield,  191 3 
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where  penalty  was  escaped  it  was  due  to  action  after  guilt  had 
been  proved,  while  in  90  per  cent  of  the  cases  it  was  due  to  the 
inability  of  the  police  after  having  made  arrests  to  secure  con- 
victions. The  failure  of  the  police  department  to  secure  convic- 
tions in  so  large  a  proportion  of  cases  is  taken  up  in  Part  Three  of 
this  report,  which  deals  with  the  work  of  the  police  department. 

The  present  section  will  be  concerned  mainly  with  the  treat- 
ment of  adults  proven  guilty — one  of  the  most  vital  points  in  the 
whole  delinquency  problem,  for  if  the  methods  used  are  not  such 
as  to  protect  the  community  adequately  in  the  future  against 
those  who  have  already  been  proved  to  be  dangerous,  the  effect- 
iveness of  the  whole  correctional  system  is  a  doubtful  quantity. 
This  group  includes  the  192  guilty  who  escaped  punishment  and 
927  others — a  total  of  1,119,  or  34  per  cent  of  all  the  police 
arrests.  The  sentences  imposed  in  these  cases  are  shown  in 
Table  5. 

The  large  facts  which  stand  out  in  this  table  are :  First,  that  the 
favorite  method  of  these  courts  in  disposing  of  those  found  guilty 
was  to  impose  a  fine,  791  out  of  the  1,119  or  7^  P^r  c^nt  having 
been  disposed  of  in  that  way,  and  that  by  far  the  most  common 
assessment  was  $3.00;  second,  that  the  next  most  usual  method 
was  to  impose  a  jail  sentence,  171  being  thus  dealt  with ;  and  third, 
that  in  many  cases  an  attempt  was  made  to  rid  the  community  of 
offenders  by  giving  them  a  fixed  number  of  hours  to  leave  town. 

While  showing  the  formal  disposition  made,  the  table  does  not 
in  all  cases  tell  how  sentences  were  finally  executed.  For  in- 
stance, of  the  171  receiving  jail  sentences  seven  escaped  going  to 
jail, — one  by  appeal  and  six  because  the  court  suspended  execu- 
tion of  their  sentences.  In  five  of  the  six  cases  sentence  was  sus- 
pended pending  good  behavior.  In  the  sixth  case  the  offender 
was  given  hours  to  leave  town.  Moreover,  of  732  persons  who 
were  fined  and  whose  method  of  payment  is  known,  but  475  paid 
their  penalties  and  only  337  paid  them  fully  in  cash.  Seventy- 
five  had  not  the  money  to  pay  and  were  forced  to  spend  a  day  in 
jail  for  each  dollar  of  their  fine.  Sixty-three  others  were  not  able 
to  raise  the  full  amount  of  their  fines  and  spent  some  time  in  jail. 
One  hundred  forty-nine  had  their  sentences  suspended  'Spending 
good  behavior."     Thus  the  actual  disposition  of  the  cases  of 
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those  fined  does  not  entirely  correspond  with  the  statement  of 
formal  sentences  imposed.  The  details  of  the  actual  dispositions 
are  shown  in  Table  6. 

TABLE   6. — FINAL  DISPOSITION  OF  CASES   IN   WHICH  FINES  WERE 
IMPOSED   BY    THE    CITY  MAGISTRATE  AND    JUSTICES    OF  THE 

PEACE.      SPRINGFIELD,   I9I3* 


Cases  in  which  fine 

was 

Total 
num- 

Total 

Disposition  of  case 

her  of 

amount 
of  fines 

$1 

$3 

Ss 

$10 

S2S 

$50 

$100 

$200 

cases 

Fines  paid 

In  cash 

•  • 

287 

12 

II 

16 

3 

6 

2 

337 

$2,581 

By  term  in  jail 

*  • 

44 

•     • 

16 

II 

2 

2 

•   • 

75 

867 

Partly  in  cash,  partly 

by  term  in  jail 

•  • 

•  • 

43 
374 

3 
IS 

8 
35 

7 
34 

2 

7 

•   • 

8 

•   • 

2 

63 

499 

Total 

475 

*3.947 

Fines  not  paid 

Sentence    suspended 

''pending  good  be- 

havior" 

2 

S4 

5 

22 

36 

13 

14 

3 

149 

$3,959 

Sentence    suspended 

on    condition    that 

prisoner  leave  town 

•  • 

I 

•   • 

4 

7 

5 

44 

•   • 

61 

4,868 

Unable  to  pay  fine, 

let  go  by  mayor  b 

,  , 

3 

•   • 

4 

6 

5 

6 

•   • 

24 

1,049 

Unable   to  pay  fine, 

let  go  by  chief  of 

police  ^ 

•  • 

I 

•   • 

I 

I 

I 

•   • 

•   ■ 

4 

88 

Sent  to  hospital  ^ 

•   • 

•   • 

•   « 

•   • 

•   • 

2 

•   ■ 

•   • 

2 

100 

Ran  SLvr&y^ 

. . 

2 

■   • 

2 

2 

•   • 

I 

•   • 

7 

176 

Appealed  to  higher 

court 

•  • 

2 

2 
63 

5 

2 

35 

4 
56 

•   • 

26 

2 
77 

•   • 

3 

10 

326 

Total 

257 

$10,566 

Result  not  given  on  po- 

lice docket  (total) 

2 

33 
470 

2 
22 

•    • 

70 

8 
98 

5 
38 

I 
76 

•   • 

40 

659 

Grand  total 

5 

781 

$15,172 

^The  10  cases  in  which  the  police  docket  failed  to  give  the  amount  of  the 
fine  assessed  are  not  here  included. 

^In  most  of  these  cases  prisoners  spent  a  few  days  in  jail  before  being  dis- 
posed of  as  stated  in  the  table. 
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To  sum  up  the  penalties  actually  paid  by  the  1,119  persons 
proved  guilty  before  the  justices  of  the  peace  and  city  magistrate, 
we  find  that  337  paid  fines  in  cash,  239  spent  terms  in  jail,  63 
paid  fines  part  in  cash  and  part  by  terms  in  jail,  219  were  given 
hours  to  leave  town,  and  154  received  suspended  sentences.  One 
hundred  and  seven  others  paid  or  escaped  penalties  in  other  ways. 

County  and  Circuit  Court  Sentences 

So  far  the  disposition  of  the  large  group  of  persons  found  guilty 
by  the  justices  of  the  peace  and  the  city  magistrate  has  been 
traced.  In  order  to  get  a  complete  picture  of  the  disposition  of 
offenders,  the  sentences  received  by  the  smaller  group  of  persons, 
152  in  number,  who  were  found  guilty  during  the  year  in  the  cir- 
cuit and  county  courts  also  should  be  summarized.*  These  are 
drawn  not  alone  from  those  arrested  by  the  police  during  the 
year,  but  include  also  some  persons  whose  cases  were  held  over 
from  the  previous  year  and  some  arrested  by  the  sheriff.  The 
most  frequent  penalty  in  these  courts  was  a  combination  of  fine 
and  jail  sentence.  Fifty  offenders  received  such  sentences,  rang- 
ing from  a  fine  of  $3.00  and  one  hour  in  jail  to  $150  and  six  months 
in  jail.  Twenty  offenders  received  fines  only  which  ranged  from 
$5.00  to  $750.  Nineteen  were  sent  to  jail  for  from  one  day  to  four 
months.  Twenty-three  were  sent  to  the  state  penitentiary,  the 
shortest  term  being  one  year,  the  longest  for  life.  Nineteen  of 
these  23  received  indeterminate  sentences  subject  to  the  decision 
of  the  state  board  of  parole.  Eight  younger  offenders  went  to 
the  state  reformatory,  also  with  indeterminate  sentences.  Thirty- 
two  persons  were  placed  on  probation,  nine  of  whom  were  men 
convicted  of  non-support  and  one  of  whom  was  a  man  convicted 
in  a  bastardy  case.  Probation  in  these  10  cases  was  granted  on 
condition  that  payments  be  made  for  the  support  of  wives  or 
children  or  both. 

The  purpose  of  subjecting  these  people  and  those  found  guilty 
in  the  lower  courts  to  these  penalties  was  to  protect  the  com- 
munity from  law  breaking.  In  order  to  learn  how  this  purpose 
was  served,  let  us  examine  the  use  and  results  of  each  kind  of  sen- 
tence imposed  by  the  courts  as  far  as  they  relate  to  local  agencies. 

*  Detailed  facts  showing  sentences  of  these  offenders  according  to  offenses 
will  be  found  in  Appendix  A,  p.  172. 
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II 

FINES  AND  COMMUNITY  PROTECTION 

Fines,  as  we  have  seen,  were  in  1913  by  far  the  most  usual 
method  of  disposing  of  Springfield  offenders.  Indeed,  of  the  152 
persons  found  guilty  by  the  county  and  circuit  courts  out  of  a 
considerable  variety  of  sentences,  70,  or  46  per  cent,  were  fined, 
many  of  them,  however,  receiving  jail  sentences  also.  Of  the 
1,119  sentences  imposed  on  persons  coming  before  justices  of  the 
peace  and  the  city  magistrate,  791,  or  71  per  cent,  were  fines. 
Moreover,  most  of  the  fines  were  for  small  amounts.  Of  the 
county  and  circuit  court  fines,  43  per  cent  were  for  $10  or  less,  76 
per  cent  for  $25  or  less,  while  of  the  fines  assessed  by  the  justices 
of  the  peace  and  city  magistrate  60  per  cent  were  for  $3.00  or  less, 
71  per  cent  for  $10  or  less,  and  84  per  cent  for  $25  or  less.  Con- 
sidering only  the  fines  of  these  lower  courts  which  were  paid,  as 
shown  in  Table  6  (page  17),  79  per  cent  of  those  fined  were  assessed 
$3.00  or  less,  89  per  cent  $10  or  less,  and  96  per  cent  $25  or  less. 
The  important  part  which  fines  played  in  Springfield  correctional 
work  and  the  extensive  use  of  small  fines  are  thus  seen. 

There  are  three  ways  in  which  the  treatment  to  which  offenders 
are  subjected  may  serve  to  protect  the  community:  First,  by  de- 
terring people  through  fear  from  breaking  the  law;  second,  by 
regenerating  through  upbuilding  treatment  those  who  break  the 
law;  third,  by  permanent  removal  of  confirmed  criminals  from 
society.  Fines,  of  course,  do  not  accomplish  the  last  named 
purpose.  The  extent  to  which  they  protect  the  community  will 
be  measured,  therefore,  by  their  effect,  first,  as  a  deterring  influence 
from  law  breaking,  and  second,  as  a  means  for  offenders*  reforma- 
tion. Let  us  consider  their  use  in  Springfield  from  these  points 
of  view. 

Fixes  as  a  Deterrent  from  Law  Breaking 

Undoubtedly  the  reason  fines  have  been  given  such  prominent 
place  as  a  means  for  dealing  with  offenders  is  that  they  are  gener- 
ally believed  to  be  effective  in  deterring  people  from  crime.     The 
facts  regarding  the  rearrest  and  reconviction  of  persons  fined  in 
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1913  indicate,  however,  that  as  imposed  in  Springfield  they  have 
not  in  many  cases  had  this  result.  The  records  show,  for  in- 
stance, that  of  the  791  fines  assessed  in  1913,  252,  or  practically 
one-third,  were  levied  against  persons  who  during  the  year  were 
arrested  two  or  more  times,  these  persons  contributing  in  all  481 
arrests  in  the  year.  One  hundred  and  eighty-five  of  these  were 
made  after  the  offender  had  been  fined  .once;  and  of  these  185 
arrests,  103  led  to  convictions.  Thus  23  per  cent  of  all  fines 
levied  during  the  year  were  assessed  against  persons  who  were 
again  arrested  before  the  year  was  up,  while  13  per  cent  were 
assessed  against  persons  who  were  not  only  rearrested,  but  were 
again  convicted.  These  figures,  moreover,  understate  the  failure 
of  fines  to  prevent  law  breaking,  for  many  persons  fined  during 
the  latter  months  of  the  year  were  npt  likely  to  be  rearrested  or 
again  convicted  before  the  year  was  up.  The  figures  for  the 
one  year  in  themselves,  however,  are  highly  significant.  They 
show  that  against  repeated  offenses  by  the  large  group  of  persons 
of  the  repeater  type,  fines  as  assessed  in  Springfield  have  not  been 
reasonably  effective  in  protecting  the  community. 

How  far  short  they  have  sometimes  fallen  is  well  illustrated  by 
several  examples  from  Springfield's  1913  records.    The  first  case 

is  that  of  W K ,  a  white  man,  whose  record  in  brief  is 

here  shown. 


POLICE   RECORD  OF   W- 


SPRINGFIELD,    I913 


Date  of 
arrest 


Days 
held 


May  31  Drunk  and  disorderly 

June  29  Drunk 

July     I  Drunk 

uly  27  Disorderly 

July  31  Drunk 

Aug.    8  Drunk  and  disorderly 


Fined  $3.00 

No  prosecution 

Fined  $25 

No  prosecution 

No  prosecution 

Fined  $10  but  sentence 
suspended  after  four 
days  pending  good  be- 
havior 


June  12 
une  30 
July  26 
July  29 
Aug.  4 
Aug.  12 


13 

2 

26 

3 
5 
5 


Aug.  21 

Violation  of  conditions 
of  suspended  sentence 

Fined  $10 

Sept.    8 

19 

Sept.  21 

Drunk 

No  prosecution 

Sept.  22 

2 

Oct.   12 

Drunk 

No  prosecution 

Oct.    13 

2 

Nov.    8 

Drunk 

No  prosecution 

Nov.  10 

3 

Nov.  II 

Vagrancy 

Fined  $25 

Dec.  31 

51 

Total  days  held 


i.^i 
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Another  case,  that  of  E- 
illustrative. 


S 


•,  a  white  woman,  is  also 


POLICE   RECORD  OF  E 


SPRINGFIELD,    I913 


Date  of 
arrest 


Charge 


Sentence 


Date  of 
release 


Days 
held 


Aug.  31 
Sept.  30 

Nov.  20 


Disorderly 
Keeper  house 
of  ill-fame 
Disorderly 


Fined  $3.00 
Fined  $10 

Fined  $25 


August  31 
Sept.     30 

Nov.      20 


I 
I 


It  is  noted,  incidentally,  that  W K ,  a  drunkard,  was 

unable  to  pay  his  fines  and  was  forced  to  serve  terms  in  jail,  but 

that  E S ,  a  disorderly  woman,  always  was  able  to  raise 

the  required  amount.  In  neither  instance,  however,  was  the 
assessment  of  a  fine  sufficient  to  prevent  further  law  breaking. 
The  woman  was  arrested  and  fined  twice  within  a  period  of  three 
months  after  being  fined  the  first  time,  while  the  man  was  fined 
four  times  and  arrested  10  times  within  six  months  after  his  first 
fine  for  the  year  was  recorded. 

Detailed  examination  of  the  use  of  fines  reveals  some  of  the 
reasons  for  their  failure  as  an  effective  deterrent.  Most  of  the 
fines  assessed,  as  has  been  seen,  were  for  small  amounts,  60  per 
cent  of  those  levied  by  the  lower  courts  and  79  per  cent  of  those 
paid  being  for  $3.00  or  less.  Except  to  the  unskilled  laborer  such 
fines  are  not  a  very  serious  penalty,  even  though  costs  of  60  cents 
or  $1.35  are  added.  To  the  man  earning  over  $5.00  a  day  they 
mean  little  or  nothing.  He  goes  away  unimpressed  as  to  any 
serious  necessity  for  obeying  the  law.  The  very  pettiness  of  the 
majority  of  the  fines  assessed  would  seem,  therefore,  to  be  one 
reason  why  they  were  not  more  effective  as  a  deterrent  from  law 
breaking.  There  are,  however,  other  important  reasons  for  their 
failure. 

A  number  of  fines  were  levied  for  offenses  in  the  commission  of 
which  the  offender  probably  made  more  than  the  amount  of  the 
fine.  Nine  women,  for  instance,  were  fined  for  being  inmates  of 
houses  of  ill-fame;  four  $3.00  each,  three  $25  each,  two  $100 
each.  It  is  the  estimate  of  one  who  should  know  that  the  earn- 
ings of  such  a  woman  in  Springfield  will  average  $25  a  week.     It 
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seems  hardly  likely,  therefore,  that  she  will  give  up  such  a  life 
through  fear  of  having  occasionally  to  pay  a  fine  of  $3.00  or  even 
$25.  Indeed,  fines  in  such  cases  may  even  serve  to  promote  law 
breaking,  for  one  of  the  ways  the  ''madams*'  in  charge  of  disor- 


FIN 


6696  of  all    sentences   in  1913 
in  Springfield  were  fines 

Some  fines    may  deter  soma  people 
from  committmg  some  offences 

But 

PETTY     FINES    WILL    NOT    STOP 


Gamblers  from 
.^  gambling 

« 

Drunkards  from 
drinHIng 

Vagrants  from 
begging 

Immoral  women 
from   soliciting 

FINES    DO    NOT 
REMOVE    UNDERLVINO  CAUSES 
FINES    DO    NOT 
PREVENT     "REPEATERS" 


FiNtN  IX  SrRIM.HKLl)  I\    It)13 
Panel  Ironi  Sprin^;tu-UJ  ^ur\f>  K\hil»iti<>n 

derly  houst»s  ktvp  their  hold  u|><>n  ^\r\>  i>  by  having  thrni  always 
in  tk'bt.  When,  thorofore.  an  inniato  i>  arre^^lod  and  tho  madam 
pays  her  fine,  even  moxv  than  In* fore  is  >he  !H>und  10  a  lite  of  im- 
morality.    If  she  is  to  leave  that  life  she  nui«?t  increasi'  her  trade 
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to  pay  her  debt  to  the  madam,  a  condition  which  the  court  would 
hardly  care  to  encourage. 

Four  persons  were  fined  for  keeping  disorderly  houses;  one 
$3.00,  one  $10,  one  $25,  and  one  $100.  One  man  was  fined  $3.00 
for  running  a  gambling  house.  The  profits  to  be  made  from 
these  illicit  activities  are  such  as  to  hardly  warrant  a  hope  that 
even  $25  fines  will  serve  to  drive  people  to  give  them  up. 

A  second  group  of  offenses  against  the  commission  of  which 
fines  are  not  commonly  effective  as  a  deterrent  is  that  composed 
of  law  violations  by  persons  with  well  grounded  delinquent  ten- 
dencies, in  which  class  for  the  most  part  the  many  violations  by 
repeaters  belong.  The  offenses  which  most  obviously  fall  within 
this  group  are  those  wherein  some  clinging  habit  of  which  the 
offender  is  the  victim  is  the  immediate  cause  of  his  delinquency. 
Most  numerous  of  these  are,  of  course,  offenses  due  to  the  liquor 
habit.  It  is  not  possible  to  number  them  accurately,  but  there 
are  indications  that  probably  half  the  arrests  in  Springfield  are 
made  either  for  drunkenness  or  some  other  offense  in  the  com- 
mi  sion  of  which  drunkenness  was  the  immediate  contributory 
cause.  The  869  arrests  in  191 3  in  which  drunkenness  was  specific- 
ally charged  formed  26  per  cent  of  all  police  arrests  on  definite 
charges.  Other  arrests  in  which  drunkenness  was  not  charged 
but  in  which  it  was  probably  very  often  a  direct  contributory 
cause  were:  assault  and  battery,  118;  disorderly  conduct,  842; 
fighting,  102;  language  and  conduct,  43;  and  vagrancy,  84;  total, 
1,189.  These  do  not,  however,  include  offenses  against  property, 
such  for  instance  as  petty  thieving,  sometimes  resorted  to  by 
drunkards  to  get  funds  to  satisfy  a  craving  for  liquor. 

The  deterrent  effect  of  fines  or  other  punishment  is  dependent 
upon  a  controllable  will,  and  therein  lies  their  weakness  in  dealing 
with  offenses  of  this  character.  Control  over  will  power  does  not 
exist  when  a  man  is  intoxicated,  and  is  often  weak  in  men  seri- 
ously subject  to  the  liquor  habit  even  when  sober.  The  ineffec- 
tiveness of  fines  in  these  cases  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  in 
19 1 3,  of  the  93  fines  assessed  for  drunkenness  or  drunkenness  and 
disorderly  conduct,  36,  or  nearly  40  per  cent,  were  levied  against 
persons  who  during  the  year  were  arrested  two  or  more  times  for 
intoxication  or  other  offenses  in  the  commission  of  which  drunken- 
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ness  was  probably  a  factor.  Indeed,  the  93  persons  fined  for 
drunkenness  or  drunkenness  and  disorderly  conduct  contributed 
in  all  163  arrests  during  the  year,  in  121  of  which  drunkenness  was 

specifically  charged.     The  case  of  W K cited  on  page  20, 

who  was  fined  five  times  during  1913  for  drunkenness,  disorderly 
conduct,  or  vagrancy,  is  only  one  of  many  examples  of  the  failure 
of  fines  to  deter  individuals  from  getting  drunk,  or  from  other 


City  Prison  \Vi; 

All  light  and  air  (or  the  "bull  ptrn"  must  cor 

covered  like  the  above.     On  »ne  side  of  the  j^ 

front  wall  of  a  row  of  open  horiie  sialic.     Thi 

ficial  to  those  held  inside 


ie  (hrouKh  half  a  <lozen  windoivs 
il  the  win<li,«>i  fcirm  part  of  the 
9  (Dnclilicin  tan  hardly  Iw  bcne- 


more  serious  offenses  committed  while  under  the  influence  of 
liquor.  Springfield's  ex])erience  indicates,  then,  that  the  reliance 
placed  on  fines  as  a  means  for  deterring  confirmed  alcoholics  from 
law  breaking  is  largely  misplaced.  The  iKst  way  to  gain  real 
protection  from  offensi's  due  tt)  alcohol  is  as  far  as  possible  to  pre- 
vent the  sale  of  liquor,  especially  to  drunkards,  and  to  give  treat- 
ment to  those  whom  alcoholism  has  made  a  nuisance  to  the 
community. 
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In  the  same  class  with  crimes  due  to  the  liquor  habit  are  those 
wherein  habit-forming  drugs  are  a  factor.  Sufficient  attention 
has  not  been  given  to  the  influence  of  habit-forming  drugs  in 
undermining  character  and  contributing  to  law  breaking.  It  is 
not  even  illegal  under  the  Illinois  law  to  sell  opium,  morphine, 
heroin,  or  laudanum,  some  of  the  drugs  which  are  used  most  com- 
monly by  drug  victims.  In  police  circles,  however,  the  effect  of 
drugs,  especially  in  leading  to  larceny,  is  being  more  and  more 
recognized.  The  drug  habit  grows  on  its  victims,  larger  and 
larger  supplies  of  drugs  being  demanded,  with  the  result  often 
that  users  soon  exhaust  their  available  resources.  But  the  habit 
does  not  end  then;  and  the  victims,  with  a  craving  for  more 
drugs,  often  resort  to  trickery,  forgery,  larceny,  or  other  illegal 
means  to  secure  a  supply.  It  is  estimated  by  those  in  control  of 
New  York  City  correctional  institutions,  where  the  matter  re- 
cently has  received  much  attention,  that  fully  one-third  of  all 
inmates  there  are  drug  users.  The  per  cent  of  prisoners  addicted 
to  drugs  is  probably  less  in  Springfield,  but  the  keeper  of  the  city 
prison  informs  us  that  many  of  the  prisoners  of  the  '* crook"  class 
are  victims  of  the  habit.  There  are  no  Springfield  data  showing 
the  crimes  wherein  habit-forming  drugs  have  been  a  factor,  but 
whatever  the  number,  it  needs  to  be  noted  that  against  the  crav- 
ing desire  for  drugs,  even  large  fines  are  not  likely  to  be  effective. 
A  fine  for  petty  larceny,  for  instance,  against  a  morphine  user  who 
has  stolen  in  order  to  get  money  to  buy  the  drug,  is  a  useless  effort 
to  protect  the  community.  The  only  way  protection  from 
offenses  committed  under  such  circumstances  can  be  secured, 
unless  drug  victims  are  permanently  segregated  from  society,  is 
through  the  enactment  of  stringent  laws  restricting  the  sale  of 
habit-forming  drugs,  and  by  giving  treatment  to  those  of  the 
victims  who  are  law  breakers. 

Gambling  possibly  may*also  be  classed  with  offenses  stimulated 
by  some  kind  of  habit;  in  fact,  gambling  itself  appears  with  many 
people  to  be  a  habit  with  a  psychological  hold  on  its  victims.  In 
the  cases  of  38  men  who  in  Springfield  in  19 13  were  fined  $3.00 
each  for  gambling,  it  seems  hardly  probable  that  the  fear  of  repeti- 
tion of  such  penalty  would  be  sufficient  to  lead  them  to  give  up 
the  practice,  or  that  others  learning  that  three-dollar  fines  were 
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being  assessed  in  such  cases,  would  be  led  to  do  likewise.  Some 
more  fundamental  action  needs  to  be  taken. 

Besides  the  persons  who  are  influenced  toward  law  breaking 
because  of  the  grip  of  some  habit,  there  are,  however,  other  types 
of  offenders  in  this  large  group  having  confirmed  delinquency  ten- 
dencies on  whom  petty  fines  have  but  little  deterrent  effect. 
These,  for  instance,  include  persons  so  much  below  normal  men- 
tally as  to  be  classed  as  mental  defectives. 

Dr.  Henry  H.  Goddard,  director  of  the  research  laboratory  of 
the  training  school  for  feeble-minded  boys  and  girls  at  Vineland, 
New  Jersey,  who  has  given  the  study  of  the  feeble-minded  prob- 
ably more  careful  attention  than  any  other  authority,  estimates 
that  from  25  to  50  per  cent  of  the  persons  in  prisons  are  mentally 
defective  and  incapable  of  managing  their  affairs  with  ordinary 
prudence.*  The  statement  is  based  upon  the  facts  presented  in 
Table  7,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  estimate  is  a  very  con- 
servative one. 

Could  a  study  of  the  mental  status  of  Springfield  offenders  be 
made  it  would  undoubtedly  show  that  these  offenders  are  not  ex- 
ceptional in  the  proportion  of  defectives.  Dr.  Treadway  in  his 
mental  hygiene  investigation  in  Springfield  found  that  even 
among  the  children  in  three  fairly  typical  public  schools  of  the 
city  3.8  per  cent  of  the  pupils  were  mentally  defective. t  Many  of 
the  offenders,  for  instance,  would  probably  be  unable  to  compass 
the  mental  processes  necessary  to  understand  the  reason  for  laws 
and  why,  for  the  good  of  society,  they  should  be  observed.  A 
few  would  probably  be  of  such  low  mentality  as  to  be  unable  to 
connect  clearly  the  offense  with  the  punishment  they  were  made 
to  suffer.  Others  would  not  have  wills  to  resist  the  slightest 
temptation.  Some  would  have  uncontrollable  tempers  which 
when  excited  precluded  the  possibility  of  any  thought  of  penalty. 
Many  would  be  found  unable  to  keep  up  continuous  mental 
processes, — a  fact  which  prevents  their  holding  a  job  for  any 
length  of  time,  and  forces  them  into  vagrancy.     Of  such  stuff  is 

•Goddard,  Henry  H.,  M.D.:   Feeble- mindedness:   Its  Causes  and  Conse- 
quences.    New  York,  Macmillan,  19 14. 

t  Treadway,  Walter  L.,  M.D.:    Care  of  Mental  Defectives,  the  Insane, 
and  Alcoholics,  pp.  7-10.     (The  Springfield  Survey.) 
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much  of  the  delinquency  problem  composed  and  against  such 
people  penalties,  which  are  not  wholly  effective  even  for  normal 
people,  can  hardly  be  expected  to  act  as  a  satisfactory  deterrent. 

TABLE   7. — PROPORTION  OF   INMATES  OF  CORRECTIONAL  INSTITU- 
TIONS OR  OF  JUVENILE  COURT  CHARGES  CLASSED  AS 

MENTAL  DEFECTIVES  » 


Institution  or  court 


Per  cent 
defective 


St.  Cloud  Reformatory,  Minn.  54 

Rahway  Reformatory,  N.  J.**  46 

Bedford  Reformatory,  N.  Ys  80 

Lancaster  Girls  Reformatory,  Mass.  60 

Lancaster  Girb  Reformatory,  Mass.  82 

(50  girb  paroled) 

Lyman  School  for  Boys,  Mass.  28 

Pentonvilie,  111.  (juveniles)  40 

Concord  Reformatory,  Mass.  52 

Newark,  N.  J.,  Juvenile  Court  66 

Elmira  Reformatory,  N.  Y.  70 

Geneva  School  for  Girls,  111.**  8q 

Ohio  Boys  School  ^  70 

Ohio  Girls  School  ^  70 

Virginia  (3  reformatories)  ^  7q 

New  Jersey  Stale  Home  for  Girls  75 

Glen  Mills  Schools,  Penn.  (girls*  department)  72^^ 

*  Dr.  Henry  M.  Ckxldard  says  that  the  difference  in  percentages  in  many 
cases  is  undoubtedly  due  to  different  standards  for  classification. 

^  Classified  by  Binet  test. 

c  I'ndcr  eleven  years  in  mentality. 

<1  Approximate  figure. 

There  are,  too,  besides  the  mental  defectives,  probably  a  few 
bold  crooks — more  than  likely  the  product  of  misdirected  **gang" 
spirit  when  they  were  boys — who  regard  the  life  of  crime  as  a  game 
to  which  the  possibility  of  being  caught  and  made  to  suffer  only 
adds  zest.  Fines  in  these  cases  and  those  previously  cited  are  not 
likely  to  prevent  further  law  breaking. 


Fines  as  a  Reformative  Influence 

Much  that  has  been  said  about  the  relatively  small  influence  of 
fines  in  deterring  from  crime  applies  equally  to  fines  as  an  up- 
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building  influence.  They  cannot  change  the  offender's  desires, 
his  abilities,  or  his  environment,  and  these  are  important  factors 
in  any  program  of  reclaiming  law  breakers.  Suppose  the  offender 
is  one  of  the  548  persons  who  were  repeaters  in  Springfield  in  1913 
and  whose  everyday  habits  and  environment  seem  to  favor  occa- 
sional law  breaking;  can  it  with  reason  be  expected  that  the 
mere  levying  of  a  fine  will  fit  such  a  person  to  lead  the  life  of  a 
normal  law-abiding  citizen?  It  may  be  that  he  has,  as  is  fre- 
quently the  case,  through  lack  of  trade  training,  drifted  into  the 
group  of  casual  laborers  until  repeated  enforced  idleness  has  led 
him  to  become  a  vagrant,  perhaps  a  thief.  The  mere  assessment 
of  a  fine  will  not  teach  him  a  trade  or  get  him  employment. 

Again,  suppose  a  man  like  W K has  developed  the 

liquor  habit  until  finally  he  has  become  a  chronic  public  nuisance. 
The  court  assesses  a  fine;  but  the  liquor  habit  which  makes  him  a 
nuisance  remains.  The  fine  does  not  and  can  not  fit  him  for  nor- 
mal life.  Forty-eight  persons  were  fined  in  Springfield  in  1913 
for  assault  and  battery,  42  for  fighting.  These  involve  the  ques- 
tion of  self-control  which  fines  are  little  likely  to  supply.  Thirty- 
eight  gamblers  are  fined  $3.00  each.     They  will  hardly  wish  to 

gamble  the  less  for  that.     Four  women,  like  E S ,  were 

fined  for  keeping  disorderly  houses.  The  payment  of  relatively 
small  fines  could  hardly  instill  in  them  the  desire  to  change  the 
whole  course  of  their  lives.  Nine  persons  were  fined  for  being 
inmates  of  disorderly  houses.  It  is  hard  to  see  how  the  levying  of 
fines  could  help  them  to  become  established  in  legitimate  occupa- 
tions. It  is,  in  fact,  altogether  self-evident  that  fines  cannot  alter 
people's  points  of  view  toward  life,  or  their  habits,  or  abilities,  or 
surroundings.  The  truth  is  that  fines  were  never  intended  to 
reform  offenders  but  to  act  as  a  deterrent  from  law  breaking,  a 
matter  in  which,  as  we  have  seen,  they  are  likewise  often  in- 
effective. 

Fines  from  the  Standpoint  of  Justice 

As  a  means,  moreover,  for  providing  just  punishment  as  be- 
tween offenders,  the  fining  system  is  also  open  to  attack.  Where 
petty  fines  are  much  used,  as  in  Springfield,  the  general  tendency 
is  to  assess  them  in  large  or  small  amounts  in  proportion  to  the 
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seriousness  of  the  offense  and  not  after  taking  into  account  also 
the  ability  of  the  offender  to  pay.  Speeding,  for  instance,  will 
usually  bring  a  fine  of  one  size,  carrying  concealed  weapons 
another,  vagrancy  still  another.  The  offense,  not  the  means  of 
the  offender,  commonly  becomes  the  measure  of  the  fine.  The 
result  is  that  as  a  means  for  punishment  fines  are  extremely  unjust. 
To  a  man  of  some  means  a  fine  of  $3.00,  or  even  $25,  is  slight 


Toilet  and  Bath  in  City  Pbison  "Bull  Pen" 
Danger  of  the  spread  of  disease  through  the  bathtub  and  common  drinking 
cup  is  serious.  Tne  cUv  physician  estimates  that  50  per  cent  of  those  in  jail 
are  infected  with  syphilis.  Prisonera  who  contract  diseases  under  such  con- 
ditions may  indeed  be  punished,  but  such  punishment  hinders  prisoners' 
upbuilding  and  does  not  make  for  real  community  protection.  Jail  treatment 
should  help,  not  hurt,  prisoners  physically 

punishment.  But  on  the  laborer  making  $1-75  a  day,  and  per- 
haps  still  more  on  his  family,  which  is  already  a  sufferer,  even  a 
fine  of  $3.00  falls  heavily.  The  offense  may  be  the  same  and  the 
fine  the  same  in  two  cases,  and  yet  in  the  payment  the  poor  man 
may  suffer  the  rich  man's  penalty  many  times  over.  One  hun- 
dred and  thirty-eight  persons  in  Springfield  went  to  jail  in  1913 
because  they  were  not  able  to  pay  their  fines  in  whole  or  in  part, 
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44  being  unable  to  meet  even  a  fine  of  $3.00  plus  $1.35  of  costs. 
Many  of  the  largest  fines  were  assessed  against  vagrants  who  had 
no  money  at  all.  In  such  cases  fines  result  in  nothing  less  than 
sending  people  to  jail  for  being  poor. 

Where  Fines  are  Useful 

Yet  fines,  in  spite  of  their  weakness  as  a  general  means  for  deal- 
ing with  offenders,  are  not  without  their  uses  in  preventing  the 
repetition  of  minor  and  technical  offenses  in  which  compliance 
with  the  law  is  largely  a  matter  of  taking  pains,  as  for  instance, 
violating  the  dog  ordinance,  obstructing  the  street,  speeding, 
violating  the  school  law  or  the  traffic  ordinances.  They  may  in 
such  cases  ser\'e  to  call  attention  to  the  law  in  a  forceful  way  and 
so  be  a  deterring  influence,  especially  if  the  amounts  are  adjusted 
according  to  the  means  of  the  offenders.  In  no  case  in  1913  was 
a  person  fined  twice  for  such  offenses,  which  suggests  that  the  fine 
was  all  that  was  necessary  to  secure  observance  of  the  law.  It 
needs  to  be  noted,  however,  that  this  class  of  offenses  does  not 
include  acts  which  show  tendencies  likely  to  lead  the  offender 
into  habitual  delinquent  ways. 

Fines  may  also  serve  a  useful  purpose,  especially  when  they  are 
large,  if  execution  .is  suspended  pending  good  behavior.  This 
sets  the  offender *free  with  the  knowledge  that  any  further  law 
breaking  will  make  him  liable  without  the  necessity  of  proving  a 
second  offense  in  court.  But  while  recognizing  the  usefulness  of 
fines  when  combined  with  susj:)ended  sentence,  it  should  also  be 
pointed  out  that  they  are  nevertheless  not  superior  to  jail  sen- 
tences, which  by  a  certain  class  of  offenders,  at  least,  are  more 
dreaded. 


The  conclusion,  therefore,  is  that  as  a  means  for  protecting  the 
community  from  law  breaking,  fines,  esjx^cially  as  administered 
in  Springfield,  are  not  ver>'  successful  and  that,  when  other  pro- 
visions recommended  in  later  sections  of  this  reix)rt  have  l)een 
made,  the  use  of  fines  should  l)e  restricted  to  offenses  of  a  minor 
and  technical  nature  which  do  not  indicate  a  likelilKKxl  of  further 
law  breaking  on  the  part  of  offenders. 
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HOURS  TO  LEAVE  TOWN 

In  addition  to  the  791  offenders  fined  in  1913,  157  were  given  a 
certain  number  of  hours  to  leave  town.  Besides  these,  sentence 
was  suspended  on  61  of  those  fined  and  on  one  given  a  jail  sen- 
tence, on  the  condition  that  they  leave  the  city.  This  sentence 
was  thus  used  in  getting  rid  of  219  offenders,  most  of  whom  were 
beggars,  vagrants,  drunks,  and  disorderly  persons. 

This  is  perhaps  the  most  common  method  by  which  the  com- 
munity protects  itself  from  persons  whom  the  police  suspect  of 
being  undesirable  characters  and  who  are  not  properly  residents 
of  the  city.  The  practice,  which  is  without  warrant  of  law,  is 
very  general  in  police  courts  the  country  over.  The  net  result  of 
it  is  that  a  large  class  of  men  become  the  common  prey  of  police 
departments,  being  shunted  from  one  city  to  another  and  back 
again.  Most  of  these  men,  with  no  trade  training,  have  been 
forced  into  the  large  group  of  casual  laborers,  and  frequently  sub- 
jected to  enforced  unemployment,  until  loafing  has  become  a 
habit,  and  have  finally  ended  as  members  of  the  army  of  hoboes, 
or  as  professional  criminals. 

One  fact  is  clear;  in  the  long  run  no  city  gains  in  this  continual 
process  of  shunting  these  men  back  and  forth,  and  certainly  the 
treatment  given  them  tends  rather  to  confirm  their  pauperism 
and  delinquency.  At  the  same  time,  no  one  city  can  put  a  stop  to 
the  practice.  The  remedy  must  come  through  national  co- 
operation of  police  departments,  similar  to  that  which  has  been 
developed  to  some  extent  in  the  charity  field  for  much  the  same 
purpose.  Under  this  plan  charitable  organizations  both  public 
and  private  enter  into  an  agreement  not  to  ship  persons  who  are 
public  charges  on  to  the  next  town,  but  to  secure,  when  it  is 
needed,  transportation  to  their  ultimate  destinations,  after  noti- 
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fying  charitable  agencies  at  those  points  of  the  proposed  action,* 
It  would  be  highly  commendable  if  Springfield  ofBcials  at  the 
next  annual  conference  of  mayors  and  of  chiefs  of  police  would 
propose  for  adoption  by  police  departments  a  somewhat  similar 
agreement  relating  to  actual  and  suspected  offenders. 


Asleep  in  the  "Bull  Pen" 

There  are  not  enough  bunks  for  all,  and  many  prisoners  are  forced  to  sleep 
on  this  stone  bench  or  on  the  floor. 

Self-resjiect  is  of  much  value  from  the  standpoint  of  community  protection; 
but  conditions  of  this  kind  tend  to  break  it  down 


Until  such  a  solution  is  brought  about,  Springheld  will  probably 
need,  for  self-protection,  to  continue  to  some  extent  the  use  of  this 
abominable  practice.  When  the  "passing-on"  method  is  used, 
however,  it  should  be  exercised  with  consideration  for  offenders 
and  for  other  communities.  There  is  no  possible  excuse,  for  in- 
stance, for  Springfield  courts  to  try  and  rid  the  community  of 
offenders  who  are  Springfield  residents  and  properly  local  charges 
by  giving  them  hours  to  leave  town.     Yet  they  did  this  in  several 

*  The  transportation  agreement  for  charitable  institutions  was  an  out- 
growth of  discussion  which  took  place  at  the  National  Conferetice  of  Charities 
and  Corrections  in  1903.     The  agreement  has  now  approximately  600  signers. 
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instances  in  1913,  as  shown  in  cases  cited  on  pages  46  and  47. 
Fortunately  in  these  cases  the  offenders  refused  to  go  and  Spring- 
field was  compelled  to  carry  the  burden  she  rightly  deserved  to 
bear.  Even  in  dealing  with  offenders  who  are  not  Springfield 
residents,  however,  the  courts  should  be  willing  to  help  to  the 
fullest  extent  of  their  ability  whenever  there  is  an  opportunity  to 
put  an  offender  on  his  feet,  for  nothing  can  do  more  to  create 
''yeggs"  and  ''panhandlers"  than  this  passing-on  practice  which 
in  the  end  gives  no  community  any  real  protection. 
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IV 
SUSPENDED  SENTENCES  AND  PROBATION 

A  third  means  used  in  Springfield  in  disposing  of  offenders  is 
suspension  of  sentence  **  pending  good  behavior."  The  justices 
of  the  peace  and  city  magistrate  in  1913  suspended  execution 
under  this  condition  on  five  jail  sentences  and  149  fines.  No 
form  of  supervision,  however,  was  maintained  over  those  thus 
allowed  their  freedom,  nor  were  any  efforts  made  to  help  them 
escape  from  the  influences  which  led  to  their  law  breaking.  They 
were  allowed  to  go  back  to  the  environment  which  more  than 
likely  contributed  to  their  downfall  with  no  help  or  control  of  any 
kind.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  28  of  the  154  suspended 
sentences  had  to  be  revoked  within  the  year,  while  in  a  number  of 
other  instances  those  whose  sentences  were  suspended  were  again 
convicted  on  new  charges.  Befou.  suspension  of  sentence  can  be 
made  a  really  effective  means  for  correction  it  will  be  necessary  to 
develop  such  control  over  released  offenders  as  will  help  in  over- 
coming law-breaking  tenden'^ies. 

Such  control  has  been  developed  to  some  extent  in  the  county 
and  circuit  courts,  by  each  of  which  16  persons  were  placed  on 
probation  in  1913.  The  use  of  probation  in  these  cases  is  shown 
in  Table  8. 

The  state  law  authorizes  the  use  of  probation  for  first  offenders 
in  all  courts,  subject  to  certain  restrictions.*  and  |)rovides  for  the 
appointment  by  the  circuit  court  of  a  probation  officer.  The  cir- 
cuit court,  however,  has  not  chosen  to  make  such  an  appointment; 
so  that  all  those  placed  on  probation  by  the  circuit  court  and  all  so 
placed  by  the  county  court,  save  those  proven  guilty  of  non- 
support,  have  been  put  under  the  charge  of  volunteer  officers,  in 
a  number  of  cases  of  relatives.  This  is  a  great  improvement 
over  suspended  sentence,  but,  as  a  rule,  is  far  inferior  to  prol)a- 

•  Sec  page  80  for  full  statement  of  the  re^^t fictions. 
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tion  under  a  well  organized  probation  department,  for  no  matter 
how  interested  volunteers  may  be  they  have  ordinarily  neither 
the  time  nor  knowledge  of  methods  for  the  best  kind  of  probation 
work. 

TABLE   8. — USE  OF  PROBATION   BY  CIRCUIT  AND  COUNTY  COURTS 

IN  SANGAMON  COUNTY,  I913 


• 

Persons 

Charge 

Placed  on  pro- 
bation by 
'    county  court 

Placed  on  pro- 
bation by 
circuit  court 

Adultery  and  fornication 

Bastardy 

Burglary 

Burglary  and  larceny 

Child  abandonment 

Conspiracy  to  commit  arson 

Embezzlement 

Forgery 

Petit  larceny 

Receiving  stolen  goods 

Robbery 

Wife  abandonment 

2 

'2b 

4 

•  • 
«   « 

I 
2 

•  • 

I 

I 
I 

7 

I 

2 

«   « 

Total 

16 

16 

*  On  probation  to  make  annual  payments  for  ten  years  toward  support  of 
child.  '• 

^On  probation  to  make  weekly  or  monthly  payments  toward  support  of 
wife  or  child. 
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JAIL  SENTENCES 

Finally  we  come  to  consider  the  effectiveness  of  jail  sentence  as 
a  means  for  community  protection.  One  hundred  and  seventy- 
one  jail  sentences,  it  will  be  remembered,  were  imposed  in  1913 
by  the  justices  of  the  peace  and  the  city  magistrate;  69  by  the 
county  and  circuit  courts.  One  hundred  and  thirty-eight  per- 
sons fined  by  the  lower  courts,  moreover,  were  unable  to  pay  their 
fines  fully  and  they  also  served  terms  in  jail. 

Before  judgment  can  be  formed  as  to  the  effectiveness  of  this 
means  for  disposing  of  offenders  it  will  first  be  necessary  to  dis- 
cover what  jail  sentence  in  Springfield  really  means.  Persons 
arrested  by  the  police  are  held  temporarily,  and  persons  unable  to 
pay  fines  for  violation  of  city  ordinances  are  held  on  sentence  in 
the  city  prison.  On  the  other  hand,  those  arrested  by  the  sheriff 
and  those  held  for  the  grand  jury  are  confined  temporarily,  and 
those  receiving  jail  sentences,  or  fines  for  violation  of  state  laws 
which  they  are  unable  to  pay,  are  confined  on  sentence  in  the 
county  jail.  Let  us  examine  into  the  conditions  which  exist  in 
these  institutions  and  the  treatment  to  which  prisoners  are  sub- 
jected. 

The  City  Prison 

The  Illinois  State  Board  of  Charities  is  authorized  by  law  to 
inspect  city  and  county  jails  and  make  recommendations  for  their 
improvement.  On  DecemlKT  12,  191 2,  the  Springfield  city 
prison  was  insjxfcted  and  the  re|X)rt  contained  in  the  Institution 
Quarterly,  issued  by  the  State  Board  of  Administration,  the  State 
Charities  Commission,  and  the  Slate  Psychopathic  Institute, 
describes  the  jail  as  follows:* 

The  Springfield  city  prison  is  a  ili>Rracc  to  any  community.  The  main 
lection  for  men*  located  on  the  first  tloor,  is  dark  and  ill  ventilated.     The 

•  Institution  0^<irterly\  Vol.  I\',  p.  I63  (Sept.  30,  1913). 
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room  has  only  a  few  windows  on  one  side,  and  they  are  covered  with  iron 
sheets  perforated  by  small  openings. 

The  cage  has  only  three  small  cells  which  are  ventilated  by  means  of  bar 
fronts  and  backs.  Each  cell  has  two  bunks,  provided  with  old  mattresses 
and  comforts.  As  there  are  always  more  than  six  daily  prisoners,  many 
men  sleep  on  the  floors  or  on  top  of  the  cage. 

Toilet  and  bath  facilities  are  placed  in  the  corridor. 

Women  are  placed  on  the  second  floor  in  a  department  which  is  fireproof. 
The  only  approach,  however,  is  a  stairway  of  wood.  Cots,  with  mattresses 
and  blankets,  furnish  the  rooms.  There  is  one  iron  cell,  ventilated  by  means 
of  bar  openings,  which  is  rarely  used. 

A  section  on  the  second  floor  is  used  for  male  prisoners  whom  it  is  desir- 
able to  segregate.    Minors  are  placed  in  this  department. 

Juveniles  are  s«nt  to  the  annex  to  the  county  jail.  Minors  held  at  the 
city  jail  are  segregated  from  older  offenders. 

Tramps,  ^Mrunks/'  etc.,  are  herded  together  in  the  dark  section  on  the 
first  floor.    The  city  should  provide  work  for  men  held  in  jail. 

The  ofllicials  deserve  praise  for  the  cleanliness  of  the  place  and  for  observa- 
tion of  the  law  providing  segregation  for  minors. 

On  the  whole  this  is  a  fair  description  of  the  city  jail,  but  a 
few  additions  need  to  be  made. 

Toilets  are  no  longer  located  in  the  corridor.  In  both  wards 
for  men  and  in  the  women's  ward  there  are  single  flush  toilets. 
These,  however,  are  unshielded  from  the  rest  of  the  wards  by 
partitions  or  screens.  In  each  ward,  too,  is  a  bathtub  similarly 
unshielded.  Hot  and  cold  water  and  soap  are  provided,  but  no 
towels. 

A  suction  fan  has  been  installed  in  the  men's  ward  which  some- 
what improves,  when  it  is  operated,  the  bad  ventilation,  though  an 
examination  of  conditions  outside  of  the  plate-covered  windows 
shows  that  on  one  side  of  the  building  the  air  is  sucked  from  a 
row  of  open  horse  stalls. 

Bedding  in  the  women's  ward  in  March,  1914,  was  almost  new. 
The  very  limited  amount  in  the  men's  ward  was  old  and  exceed- 
ingly dirty.  E.xcept  for  six  who  may  occupy  the  cell  cages, 
prisoners  sleep  without  bedding  on  the  floor  or  on  a  concrete  shelf 
which  runs  around  the  room.  At  times  as  many  as  50  men  have 
been  provided  for  in  this  fashion.     No  regular  schedule  exists  for 
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washinfc  Iiedding,  though  at  the  time  of  our  visit  it  was  very  much 
in  need  of  it. 

Neither  ward  was  free  from  vermin  when  inspected,  the  men's 
"bull  pen"  l>eing  quite  the  opposite.  For  this  condition,  how- 
ever, the  keeper  may  not  l>e  specially  blamed,  for  it  is  impossible 


Thin  wani  i>  liuhi  and  well  vemilatcd,  Imi  ihp  •.iiiylf  rr>.iiii  iHTiiiits  norlassi- 
licationol  |)n»i>n(f>.  \<itcunvr(vniil  [niU-i  .ni<l  h.ith.  I  he  ward  U  In  rhargc 
of  malr  kr«|irn>,  thi>uKh  the  law  iii.ikt>  [lie  .ipixiintnu'ni  -it  a  m.iiriiti  manda- 
Ior>-.  PriRtiiui^  (iir  ihe  nuM  |i.irt  are  omlinnl  htre.  Inn  ihi-v  kh  out  un- 
hHpcd  as  far  as  ihrir  rf>ial>li»hmfn(  in  U-Kiiiiiuic  wi>rk  ■•.  r<mi'prnt-<l 

to  keep  free  from  vermin  a  jail  into  which  prisoners  are  placed 
just  as  they  come  from  the  street.  Viewt-d  ns  a  whole  the  jail 
was  in  a  rea-sonably  clean  condition  cm  the  (x'casion  of  three 
visits. 

Betu'een  the  women's  ward  and  the  extra  ward  for  men  is  a 
sheet  iron  door  which  d<x"s  not  c!iif.e  tightly  ami  through  which 
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persons  in  the  two  wards  may  converse  freely  or  exchange  articles. 
It  also  permits  those  in  the  men's  ward  an  unobstructed  view  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  ward  for  women.  This  condition  is  decidedly 
objectionable  and  should  at  once  be  remedied. 

The  dishes  in  which  prisoners  receive  their  food  are  of  tin. 
The  food  itself  is  fairly  satisfactory,  the  menu  being  generally: 

Breakfast:  hash  or  syrup,  coffee,  bread. 
Dinner:       boiled  beef,  boiled  potatoes,  bread. 
Supper:        beans,  coffee,  bread. 

Drinking  water  in  each  ward  is  supplied  by  a  faucet  with  a 
common  drinking  cup. 

No  hospital  ward  is  provided  either  for  men  or  for  women. 
Prisoners  who  are  dangerously  ill  are  removed  to  the  St.  John's 
Hospital,  four  having  been  taken  there  in  1913.  Others  are 
treated  at  the  jail  by  the  over-busy  city  physician,  who  keeps  no 
record  of  his  cases. 

Into  this  jail  are  thrown  male  prisoners  over  seventeen  years  of 
age  and  females  ov^er  eighteen,  both  those  held  pending  trial  and 
those  serving  sentences.  The  terms  of  confinement  in  19 13 
ranged  from  a  few  hours  to  208  days,  the  latter  being  rare.  The 
average  confinement  pending  trial  is  usually  not  more  than  a  day; 
the  most  common  term  on  sentence  is  about  two  weeks. 

The  state  law  makes  certain  requirements  which  for  the  most 
part  apply  to  all  jails.  Section  490  of  Chapter  24  of  the  law  re- 
quires that  the  mayor  appoint  a  matron.  This  statute  has  not 
been  observed,  however,  and  female  prisoners  are  in  charge  of 
male  keepers,  a  condition  involving  moral  hazards  which  a  self- 
respecting  community  should  not  tolerate.  This  is  a  matter 
which  should  receive  immediate  attention,  for  the  law  allows  no 
discretion  in  the  matter. 

There  are  also  provisions  regarding  the  clcissification  of  prison- 
ers which  apply  to  both  city  and  county  jails.  First,  debtors  and 
witnesses  must  be  kept  apart  from  other  prisoners;  second,  those 
charged  with  or  convicted  of  felony  or  other  infamous  crime  must 
be  kept  apart  from  other  prisoners;  third,  those  convicted  of  in- 
famous crimes  and  all  other  serious  offenses  must  be  kept  apart 
from  minors. 

The  single  ward  for  women  in  the  city  prison  permits,  of  course, 
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no  classification  at  all.  Female  prisoners  regardless  of  age,  color, 
offense,  or  guilt  are  confined  together;  good  women  and  girls 
with  confirmed  prostitutes;  those  held  on  suspicion  with  those 
proven  guilty. 

To  provide  proper  classification  for  male  prisoners  the  jail 
authorities  make  some  use  of  the  extra  ward  for  meii,  but  it  is 
clear  that  in  many  instances  even  two  wards  do  not  permit  com- 
plete observance  of  the  law.  It  is  not  uncommon,  therefore,  to 
find  thrown  together  in  the  "bull  pen**  those  held  on  suspicion, 
those  held  for  trial,  those  proven  guilty,  first  offenders  and  old 
rounders,  those  guilty  of  technical  and  those  guilty  of  serious 
charges,  clever  crooks  and  drunks,  drug  victims,  highwaymen, 
murderers,  and  lodgers. 

Such  conditions  as  these,  which  are  all  too  commonly  found  in 
city  and  county  jails  throughout  the  country,  are  every  day  being 
condemned  by  judges,  courts,  and  penal  authorities  as  corrupters 
of  first  offenders  and  breeders  of  crime.  The  situation  is  aggra- 
vated, moreover,  in  the  Springfield  city  prison  by  the  fact  that 
save  for  a  few  trusties  the  prisoners  spend  the  days  in  idleness, 
lying  about  their  cells,  playing  cards,  telling  vile  stories,  swapping 
criminal  adventures,  and  passing  the  time  as  l^st  they  can. 

The  County  Jail 

The  county  jail  is  located  immediately  across  the  street  from 
the  city  jail,  l)oth  being  ne*ir  the  heart  of  the  city,  and  comprises 
two  buildings,  the  main  jail  and  the  **  annex.**  The  latter  is  used 
for  the  confinement  of  insane  persons,  alcoholics,  and  children.* 
The  main  jail  building  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  front  serving 
as  the  sherifl*s  residence,  the  rear  as  the  jail.  The  rear  is  again 
divided  into  two  parts,  a  ward  for  men  and  one  for  women. 

The  days  of  detention  of  prisoners  in  the  county  jail  ranjjed  in 
1913  from  one  to  273  days.  While  the  largest  numUTs  were  held 
only  two  days — most  of  these  IxMiig  sus|kh  ts  and  destitute  Uxlg- 
ers — many  served  extendtnl  terms,  417  l)eing  imprisoned  for  30 
days  or  more,  147  for  (yo  days  or  more,  77  for  <>o  days  or  more,  15 

•  For  description  of  the  "annex"  mx'  I\irt  Tuo,  The  Handling  of  Juvenile 
Delinquents,  page  9b. 
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for  1 20  days  or  more,  a  number  as  long  as  six  months,  and  two  for 
over  200  days  each. 

Men's  Ward 

The  men's  ward,  a  one-story  end  of  the  jail,  is  entirely  of  brick 
and  masonry.  Windows  along  the  sides  provide  unusually  good 
general  light  and  ventilation.  Cell  ventilation,  however,  is  not 
adequate.  The  cells  are  grouped  in  two  rows  along  the  center  of 
the  room  back  to  back,  facing  the  windows,  and  are  in  two  tiers. 
They  are  about  7  feet  wide,  12  feet  long,  and  8  feet  high,  and  have 
walls  of  solid  masonry.  The  only  openings  are  doors  with  ver- 
tical bars  at  the  front  which  can  not  provide  adequate  cell  ventila- 
tion, especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  each  cell  contains  two 
bunks  which  are  nearly  always  occupied.  The  description  ''dark 
and  ill-ventilated  stone  cells"  given  them  in  191 1  by  the  State 
Charities  Commission  still  holds  good. 

The  two  rows  of  cell  tiers  back  to  back  and  extending  from  one 
end  wall  to  the  other,  divide  the  ward  into  two  sections,  and  the 
division  is  completed  by  bars  running  from  the  middle  line  be- 
tween the  rows  to  the  ceiling.  These  prevent  passage  from  one 
section  to  the  other.  In  one  section  all  colored  prisoners  are 
kept,  in  the  other  there  are  white  prisoners  only.  The  latter 
part,  however,  is  always  overflowing  and  many  whites  are  kept 
with  the  Negro  prisoners,  transfer  to  the  Negro  section  being  used 
sometimes  as  a  disciplinary  measure. 

Before  each  row  of  cell  tiers  is  a  corridor  10  or  12  feet  wide.  At 
one  end  of  each  of  the  corridors  is  a  bathtub,  very  old  and  rusty, 
and  a  toilet  in  good  condition.  There  are  also  two  sinks  in  each 
section,  with  hot  and  cold  water  and  soap.  No  towels  are  fur- 
nished. At  the  sinks  are  tin  drinking  cups  used  by  all  prisoners. 
After  9  o'clock  at  night  all  men  who  have  cells  are  locked  in  them 
and  buckets  are  used  for  toilet  purposes. 

There  is  no  provision  for  the  regular  washing  of  bedding.  The 
men  may  wash  their  blankets,  but  judging  from  the  condition  of 
much  of  the  bedding  their  inclination  does  not  often  tend  in  this 
direction.  The  place  is  not  free  from  vermin,  but,  as  in  the  city 
jail,  the  keeper  can  hardly  be  blamed,  for  reasonable  efforts  seem 
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to  have  been  made  to  eliminate  them.     Aside  from  the  bedding 
the  ward  is  in  a  good  state  of  cleanliness. 


•  Ifctial 
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Jailincrrtrr.rfpi.iure:  shi-rifl*  rc-iik-me  ai  the  riiiht,     I'prriiUslon  lo  take 

piclurrs  in-ult'  ihi-  jjil  wi>^  r<-iiiMi<  hv  th.-  rliirf  <t.'|iut>   >li.'ritT  lull  .uniliriuna 

M.»t  p^i*.•nc^^  hjvp  h!i.l  liitli-  «hi..lin^;  an.l  mii-1  ttht-n  .>i,i  „l  j.iil  make 
thpirli<,-inKthr<.iiKh|>hy-K-.ill.ilK.r.  Vei  itu'v  ..re  hil.l  in  ihi- i,iiH..r  wpcWh or 
monlhs  in  ciimpk-lt  iilk-nf-s--.!  pr.miie  «hnh<fr<.tinl>  icmU  Towiinl  physical 
wrakcninK.     Thrn  thfv  are  lurnni  lorxh  in  the  Ih'IicI  tlui   in  s-mit  wjy  the 

rhrooic  nflrmWs.  livinn  ai  thpp\(«'n-fi>f  thi'iumnmnity  whi'n  in  (.iil.  preying 
upon  it  or  OisturbinK  ii»  |ie<ic-(r  when  out 


The  ward  is  nearly  always  overcrnwdetl.  csincially  in  the  win- 
ter, and  ntany  mi;n  arv  fortx-d  to  slwp  on  the  tl<)<)r  without  cover- 
ings. 
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Women's  Ward 

The  women's  ward  is  located  on  the  second  floor  in  a  part  of  the 
building  not  fireproof,  entrance  to  which  is  gained  over  a  flight  of 
wooden  stairs.  The  ward  is  immediately  over  the  kitchen  and, 
since  the  windows  are  barred,  in  case  of  sudden  fire  it  would  be 
difficult,  to  say  the  least,  to  rescue  women  prisoners. 

The  ward  consists  of  one  large  room  with  windows  on  two  sides. 
Heavy  bars  running  from  floor  to  ceiling  separate  off  a  goodsized 
cage  which  is  properly  the  women's  ward,  but  at  the  time  of  our 
visits  women  prisoners  had  the  freedom  of  the  whole  room. 
Within  the  cage  are  four  beds  with  clean  bedding.  At  one  end 
are  a  flush  toilet  and  a  clean  bathtub.  The  sheriff's  wife  is  em- 
ployed as  matron,  but  the  keys  to  the  women's  ward  are  kept  by 
the  male  jailer  who  thus  has  free  access.* 

In  the  same  room  with  the  women,  in  a  cage  with  three  sides 
solid  and  a  front  of  bars,  is  an  extra  ward  for  men  who  are  United 
States  prisoners  or  who  for  some  reason  need  to  be  separated  from 
other  offenders.  In  this  cage  are  a  bed  with  mattress  and  blank- 
ets, a  porcelain  bathtub,  and  a  flush  toilet.  The  cage  faces  away 
from  the  women's  compartment,  but  as  women  prisoners  have 
access  to  the  whole  room  there  is  no  adequate  segregation  of 
female  prisoners  and  men  held  there. 

No  regular  hospital  ward  is  provided  for  either  men  or  women, 
though  sick  prisoners  are  frequently  sent  to  the  ** annex"  to  be 
kept  with  the  children,  or  when  seriously  ill  are  transferred  to 
some  hospital.  They  are  attended,  as  in  the  city  prison,  by  the 
city  physician,  who  is  already  overburdened. 

Feeding  of  County  Prisoners 

As  in  the  city  jail,  food  is  served  in  tin  pans  and  cups.  The 
menu  ordinarily  is  somewhat  as  follows: 

Breakfast :  rice  or  breakfast  food  and  coffee. 

Dinner:        soup  or  boiled  meat,  boiled  potatoes,  bread. 

Supper:       beans  or  boiled  meat,  coffee,  bread. 

The  sheriff  receives  30  cents  per  prisoner  per  diem  for  feeding 
those  held  in  the  jail,  which  makes  it  clearly  to  his  advantage  to. 

•  Since  the  field  work  of  the  survey  was  completed  a  new  sheriff  has  been 
elected  who  has  appointed  a  trained  nurse  as  matron. 
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provide  food  as  cheaply  as  possible.  To  the  credit  of  the  incum- 
bent at  the  time  this  investigation  was  made  it  needs  to  be  said 
that  food  furnished  was  not  bad,  though  prisoners  who  had  been 
in  both  jails  state  that  food  furnished  by  the  city,  which  pays  the 
exact  cost  of  feeding,  was  better.     But  according  to  prisoners  who 


FEEDING  PRISONERS 

The  County  pays  the  Sheriff 

for  being  Sheriff 
Trien  it  pays    him    handsomely 
'or  feedioo  the   prisohers 

What  County  Pays  for      What  City  pays  fbr 
feeding  prisoners        feeding  prisoner^ 

•   •  • 


PerM 

or- 

7 
or 

I 
or 

O 


an  Per  Day 


Per  Han  Per  Day 


meals  may  mean  a'day' 
on  County  jairhotel*bill 


If  it   costs   the    Sheriff  as 
much  per  man  per  day  as  it  costs 
the   City  the  Sheriff  cleared  over 
$6,500.00   last  year 

THIS  SUM  SHOULD   BE 
SAVED  TO  TAXPAYERS 


Cost  of  Fekdint.  Prison er<^  in  ^princftkld 
Panel  from  Sprinjjtirld  Sur\*fy  Kxhibition 

have  lK*en  in  and  out  of  the  jails  for  years.  M)me  sheritT>  in  the 
past  have  furnishwl  fcnxl  of  the  most  misiTaiile  sort — a  |)ro(edure 
likely  to  be  repeate<!  at  any  time,  since  every  cent  i)ut  into  gcK>d 
food  means  a  cent  withheld  from  the  >heritT's  purse*. 

Moreover,  under  the  presiMit  system  there  is  a  constant  temi)ta- 
tion  by  legal  or  fraudulent  mean?*  to  pad  records  l^oth  l)y  acct»pt- 
ing  prisoners  who  are  proiXTly  city  char^;es,  by  holding  those  on 
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suspicion  longer  than  necessary,*  or  by  welcoming  destitute  per- 
sons as  overnight  lodgers.  The  jail  lodger  situation  in  Spring- 
field especially  deserves  public  attention. 

According  to  the  sheriff's  method  of  counting  per  diems,  each 
day  a  prisoner  is  in  jail,  even  if  he  receives  no  meals  at  all,  counts 
as  one  p)er  diem  for  which  the  sheriff  receives  30  cents.  Many  of 
the  lodgers  come  into  the  jail  after  7  p.  m.  and  go  out  before  noon 
the  next  day,  in  which  cases  only  one  meal  is  served.f  They  are 
in  jail,  however,  on  two  calendar  days  and  the  sheriff  gets  60  cents 
for  feeding  each  of  them.  It  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at,  under 
these  conditions,  that  lodgers  are  welcomed  at  the  county  jail  and 
that  Springfield  offers  attractive  refuge  for  destitute  persons.  In 
1913  there  were  actually  2,321  lodgers  at  the  county  jail  whose 
feeding  cost  the  county  $1,466.70. 

The  city,  as  already  stated,  itself  feeds  its  prisoners  instead  of 
delegating  the  service  at  so  much  per  diem.  In  19 13  the  total 
cost  to  the  city  was  $917.64,  or  9.68  cents  per  man  per  day,  if  one 
counts  days  as  the  county  authorities  do.  If  the  sheriff  did  as 
well  in  reducing  costs,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  think  that  he 
could,  he  must  have  cleared  some  $6,611  out  of  the  $9,761.30 
which  he  received  for  feeding  prisoners  in  the  year  ending  Novem- 
ber 30, 1913.^  This  sum,  or  at  least  as  much  of  it  as  may  be  saved 
without  unreasonably  curtailing  prisoners*  dietary,  should  be  con- 
served to  the  tax  payers.  The  present  wasteful  method  of  pay- 
ment for  the  feeding  of  county  prisoners  unquestionably  should 
be  abandoned,  and  the  county  should  meet  only  the  exact  cost. 

Classification  of  County  Prisoners 

Classification  requirements  of  the  state  law  are  even  less  ob« 
served  than  in  the  city  prison.    The  single  ward  for  women  per- 

*  Eighty  per  cent  of  those  arrested  by  the  sheriff's  force  on  "  suspicion,**  as 
against  71  per  cent  of  those  arrested  by  the  police,  are  held  more  than  one  day. 

t  County  records  do  not  show  how  prisoners  are  received  and  discharged, 
but  74  per  cent  of  city  jail  lodgers  came  in  after  7  p.  m.  and  90  per  cent  went 
out  before  noon  the  day  foUowmg  admittance. 

X  As  this  report  goes  to  press,  the  Springfield  newspapers  announce  that 
the  new  sheriff,  John  A.  Wheeler,  has  publicly  declared  that  he  will  not  accept 
any  profit  from  feeding  prisoners  in  the  county  jail.  Mr.  Wheeler  estimates 
that  the  amount  thus  turned  back  into  the  county  treasury  will  be  about 
$7,600  a  year,  an  amount  greater  than  Springfield's  cash  contribution  to  the 
Survey.  Action  of  this  character  was  recommended  in  the  Springfield  Survey 
Exhibition  in  November,  19 14. 
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POLICE   RECORD  OF  M- 


SPRINGFIELD,    I913 


Jan. 

4 

Drunkenness 

Mar. 

18 

Drunkenness 

Mar. 

22 

Disorderly  conduct 

Apr. 

19 

Alcoholism 

Apr. 

22 

Disorderly  conduct 

June 

27 

Disorderly  conduct 

July 

8 

Disorderly  conduct 

July 

14 

Vagrancy 

July  26      Drunkenness 
Nov.  21      Disorderly  conduct 
Nov.  30      Disorderly  conduct 


Dec.  15      Execution  on  6 

months*  sentence 


Dec.  17      Drunkenness 


No  prosecution 

No  prosecution 

No  prosecution 

No  prosecution 

No  prosecution 

No  prosecution 

No  prosecution 

Fined  $100 

Execution  held  on 
condition  that  pris- 
oner leave  town 

6  months  in  jail 

No  prosecution 

6  months  in  jail 

Execution  held  pend- 
ing good  behavior 

6  months  in  jail 

Executed  again  held 
pending  good  be- 
havior 

90  days  in  jail 


Jan.    16 

13 

Mar.  22 

5 

Apr.     2 

12 

Apr.  22 

4 

Apr.  30 

9 

.uly     8 

12 

:uly   14 

7 

,  uly  26 

13 

Oct.   28 

95* 

Nov.  26 

6 

Dec.  15 

16 

Dec.  16 


Mar.  16, 
1914 


15 


Total  days  held  in  19 13 


209 


*  Reason  why  six  months'  sentence  was  not  served  fully  is  not  known. 

The  case  of  L H ,  a  colored  woman,  is  also  indicative. 


POLICE   RECORD   OF  L- 


H- 


SPRINGFIELD,    I9I3 


March  ii 
April  1 1 
May  20 
June     18 


Drunk  and  disor- 
derly 

Drunk  and  disor- 
derly 

Drunk  and  disor- 
derly 

Disorderly 


Aug.     30        Disorderly 


Sept.     1 1 
Dec.        6 


Disorderly 
Disorderlv 


90  days  in  jail 
30  days  in  jail 

Given  hours  to 

leave  town 
Fined  $100  unable 

to  pay  and  sent 

to  jail 
Given  hours  to 

leave  town 
6  months  in  jail 
30  days  in  jail 


March  24 

May  II 

May  21 

July  18 

Sept.  I 

Nov.  10 

Jan.  7 


14a 

31 

2 

31* 


6ia 
26 


Total  days  in  jail  in  19 13 


167 


^  Reason  full  time  was  not  served  in  these  cases  is  not  known.  There  are 
a  number  of  cases  in  which,  according  to  sentences  as  entered  upon  the 
police  docket,  prisoners  appear  to  have  been  released  from  the  county  jail 
before  their  time  was  up.  The  fact  was  discovered  after  investigations  had 
been  completed  in  Springfield  and  we  were  not  able  to  follow  the  matter 
further.  Such  conditions,  unless  due  to  errors  in  entering  sentences  on  the 
police  docket,  are  inexcusable. 
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seven,  or  45  per  cent,  were  sentences  of  persons  arrested  two  or 
more  times  during  the  year.  Nine  persons  were  sentenced  to  jail 
twice,  one  three  times,  and  one  four  times,  so  that  in  all  63  persons 
were  involved  in  the  77  jail  sentences  of  repeaters.  These  in- 
cluded many  of  the  worst  "rounders'*  in  the  city  and  contributed 
in  all  199  arrests  during  the  year,  63  of  which  were  made  after  the 
offenders  had  once  suffered  jail  sentence.  In  32  instances  those 
who  served  sentences  were  again  convicted  before  the  year  was  up. 
When  one  considers  that  30  per  cent  of  these  sentences  of  repeat- 
ers were  imposed  during  the  last  three  months  of  the  year,  so  that 
arrest  and  conviction  was  not  likely  to  recur  within  the  period 
studied,  the  ineffectiveness  of  such  sentences  in  preventing  law 
breaking  by  offenders  of  this  type  is  further  emphasized. 

A  few  illustrative  cases  from  the  1913  records  show  how  seri- 
ously ineffective  as  a  deterrent  jail  sentences  sometimes  become. 
The  first  case  is  that  of  a  woman,  an  American  white. 


JAIL   RECORD  OF   H' 


-.      SPRINGFIELD,    I913 


Date  of  arrest 


Charge 


Sentence 


Date  of 
release 


Days 

in 

jail 

1913 


In  jail  at  beginning  of  year 
June    4 

Aug.    7 

Nov.  29 


Vagrancy 
Vagrancy 

X'agrancy 

Vagrancy 


6  mo.  in  jail 
60  days  in 

jail 
90  days  in 

jail 
90  days  in 

jail 


June     I  152 

Aug.     5  63 

Nov.     5  91 

March  i,  33 
1914 


Total  days  in  jail  in  19 13 


339 


Apparently  fear  of  jail  sentence  had  little  deterrent  effect  on 
this  woman,  for  almost  as  soon  as  released  she  was  returning  to 
jail  on  a  new  charge.  Each  new  conviction  was,  moreover,  evi- 
dence of  the  inability  of  the  jail  to  fit  her  for  normal  life. 

Suggestive  of  the  ineffectiveness  in  some  cases  not  only  of  jail 
sentences,  but  of  every  method  now  used  by  the  city  magistrate 

and  justices  of  the  peace,  is  the  case  of  M D ,  a  white  man 

who  grew  up  to  a  life  of  delinquency  in  Springfield,  and  who  for 
many  years  has  been  a  police  charge. 
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But  to  persons  of  the  repeater  type  who  have  no  reputations  or 
self-respect  at  stake — ^and  these  form  the  bulk  of  the  jail  popula- 
tion— the  treatment  given  prisoners  in  Springfield  jails  does  not 
seem  likely  to  have  much  deterrent  effect.  Such  as  it  has,  if  any, 
must  come  through  the  fact  that  the  life  of  these  offenders  in  jail 
is  less  pleasant  than  that  outside.  Out  of  jail  most  of  them  are 
used  to  poor  lodgings,  irregular  meals  of  poor  food,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  working  from  time  to  time.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
county  jail  they  get  fully  as  good  a  bed  as  they  are  likely  to  enjoy 
when  at  liberty;  while  in  both  jails  they  get  food  probably  as 
good  or  better  than  they  get  outside,  regular  meals,  warmth  in 
winter,  the  kind  of  companions  they  prefer,  and  the  great  luxury 
of  obtaining  these  things  without  the  necessity  of  working. 

Of  course  these  individuals  would  not  choose  to  stay  in  jail  all 
the  time,  for  life  there  is  not  sufficiently  exciting;  but  with  a  term 
in  jail  varied  by  a  term  outside,  existence  is  quite  bearable.  In 
fact,  in  the  winter  when  the  weather  is  bad  the  jail  seems  even  to 
be  preferred  by  some,  for  in  1913  the  number  of  police  arrests 
increased  from  an  average  of  297  a  month  during  the  summer  to 
an  average  of  370  a  month  during  the  winter.*  Under  these  con- 
ditions it  is  no  wonder  that  the  jails  are  not  more  effective  in  pro- 
tecting the  community  against  offenses  by  repeaters,  and  that  in 
19 13  the  63  receiving  jail  sentences  contributed  during  the  year 
199  arrests,  63  of  which  were  made  after  one  jail  sentence  had 
been  served.  The  truth  is  that  the  only  kind  of  jail  which  can 
have  any  real  deterrent  effect  on  this  class  of  offenders  is  one 
which  provides  good  hard  work. 

Do  THE  Springfield  Jails  Reform? 

Further,  the  existence  of  so  many  repeaters  is  undoubtedly  due 
to  the  lack  of  reformative  features  inside  the  jails.  For  the  class 
of  repeaters  we  have  just  been  discussing  the  jails  do  nothing  in  an 
upbuilding  way.  No  physical  examination  is  made,  and  unless 
prisoners  are  acutely  sick,  their  physical  needs  receive  no  atten- 
tion. Even  then  they  get  hurried  treatment  from  the  over-busy 
city  physician,  who  is  greatly  hampered  in  his  work  by  the  envi- 

*  These  include  arrests  on  charges  and  on  suspicion,  and  64  arrests  for 
destitution. 
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ronment  of  his  patients.  As  we  have  seen,  there  is  no  hospital 
ward  in  either  jail;  and  while  those  dangerously  ill  are  trans- 
ferred to  St.  John's  Hospital,  very  sick  prisoners  are  housed  in  the 
regular  wards  of  the  jail  which  are  often  overcrowded.  Prisoners 
have  no  opportunity  for  exercise,  and  their  already  weakened 
bodies  become  still  weaker.  These  instances  of  neglect  exists 
moreover,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  physical  reconstruction  is  the 
first  need  of  these  repeaters  if  they  are  to  be  fitted  to  take  up  a 
normal  life  upon  release. 

The  testimony  of  John  L.  Whitman,  superintendent  of  the 
Chicago  House  of  Correction,  an  authority  with  many  years  of 
experience  in  correctional  work,  is  very  telling  in  this  connection: 

"It  would  seem  as  though  the  management  of  penal  institutions,  and  es- 
pecially houses  of  correction,  could  do  no  greater  service  to  society  than  to 
give  to  these  imfortunate  people  the  medical  treatment  and  training  they 
so  badly  need,  and  send  them  back  to  society  at  least  somewhat  prepared  to 
take  their  places  among  men  with  a  more  equal  chance  of  success. 

''In  the  boys'  department  of  our  institution  practically  all  who  are  com- 
mitted there  are  in  urgent  need  of  medical  or  surgical  treatment:  never  in 
their  lives  having  received  any,  except  perhaps  in  cases  of  serious  sickness 
when  some  specific  or  contracted  disease  was  treated,  and  then  only  in  a 
superficial  way. 

"  Out  of  the  14,000  commitments  to  the  Chicago  House  of  Correction  last 
year,  3,372  were  treated  in  the  hospital,  besides  those  prescribed  for  in  the 
cell  house,  whose  ailments  did  not  require  hospital  care.'' 

Realizing  the  importance  of  this  work,  Chicago  provides  for  the 
house  of  correction  a  medical  superintendent,  four  internes  who 
are  physicians,  two  registered  nurses,  several  inmate  nurses,  and 
a  consulting  staff  of  12  physicians,  surgeons,  and  specialists.  The 
following  clinics  are  held  each  w^eek: 

Three  surgical  clinics. 

One  medical  clinic. 

One  nervous  and  mental  clinic. 

Two  eye,  ear,  nose,  and  throat  clinics. 

One  skin,  geni to-urinary  clinic. 

One  gynecological  clinic. 

Two  dental  clinics. 
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When  one  considers  that  offenders  are  in  no  less  need  of  physical 
care  in  Springfield  than  in  Chicago  (difference  in  the  size  of  the 
cities  in  this  case  having  no  significance),  the  weakness  of  the 
Springfield  jails  in  failing  to  provide  upbuilding  physical  treat- 
ment is  readily  appreciated. 

Many  repeaters,  moreover,  are  drunkards,  against  whose  desire 
for  liquor  neither  fines  nor  jail  sentences  are  likely  to  have  any 
effect.  A  considerable  per  cent  of  those  called  "clever  crooks" 
are  victims  of  drugs  whose  insidious  influence  stimulates  their 
criminal  imaginations  while  at  the  same  time  giving  them  urgent 
reason  for. obtaining  money  by  means  of  which  to  satisfy  their 
craving.  The  only  hope  of  effectively  protecting  the  community 
from  these  men  is  to  break  their  habit;  yet  neither  jail  under- 
takes to  give  them  any  kind  of  "cure." 

In  the  matter  of  mental  training  nothing  is  done  for  the  prison- 
ers in  either  jail;  while  on  the  moral  side,  except  for  occasional 
efforts  at  religious  influence  by  outsiders — ^and  these  are  not  fre- 
quent— ^they  are  altogether  neglected.  The  jails  leave  them  fully 
as  degraded  as  when  committed,  and  each  term  of  enforced  idle- 
ness makes  it  less  likely  that  they  will  be  able  to  become  self- 
supporting,  law-abiding  citizens  upon  release. 

Some  may  contend  that  these  repeaters,  especially  the  con- 
firmed ones,  are  beyond  redemption.  This  is  probably  true  in 
many  cases;  yet  who  can  say  what  offenders  by  the  right  treat- 
ment may  not  be  placed  on  their  feet?  Moreover,  one  must  re- 
member that  these  men,  even  those  who  are  repeaters  for  the  one 
hundredth  time,  were  once  young  in  years  and  in  crime.  That 
there  was  a  chance  for  many  of  them  then  will  hardly  be  denied. 
Indeed  it  is  probable  that  recurring  terms  in  Springfield  jails 
have  helped  to  bring  them  to  their  present  condition. 

But  even  granting  that  these  old  offenders  are  past  redemp- 
tion, what  of  those  who  are  first  offenders  today  and  who  will 
become  Springfield's  old  rounders  tomorrow  if  the  community 
imposes  no  effective  prevention?  They  receive  exactly  the  same 
treatment  as  the  long-time  offenders.  There  are  men  of  strong 
physique  but  little  mental  training — good  pick  and  shovel  men — 
who  must  rely  for  a  living  on  work  with  their  hands.  The  jails 
enforce  idleness  upon  them  for  a  week,  a  month,  perhaps  six 
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months,  till  their  muscles  grow  flabby  and  their  energy  is  sapped ; 
then  turn  them  out  less  fitted  than  before  to  perform  the  only 
work  they  are  trained  to  do.  This  is  called  protecting  the  com- 
munity from  law  breakers  and  it  is  wondered  later  that  these 
young  men  have  not  been  deterred  by  this  punishment  from 
joining  the  ranks  of  repeaters.  There  are  men  arrested  for 
drunkenness  for  the  first  time,  turned  out  after  a  brief  stay  with 
appetites  merely  whetted  by  a  few  days'  denial.  There  are  men 
and  women  free  from  venereal  disease  thrown  into  jail  and  com- 
pelled to  use  the  same  toilets,  bathtubs,  and  common  drinking 
cups  with  others,  when  the  city  physician,  who  has  the  care  of 
prisoners  in  both  jails,  estimates  that  50  per  cent  are  infected 
with  syphilis.  Good  girls  and  women  are  thrown  in  with  prosti- 
tutes. Vigorous  young  men  fired  with  the  desire  for  excitement, 
who  have  "pulled  off"  their  first  exploit,  are  thrown  into  daily 
contact  with  embezzlers,  forgers,  highway  robbers,  and  mur- 
derers. 

Such  conditions  and  treatment  are  not  reformative.  They 
neither  instill  the  desire  to  lead  a  normal  life  upon  release  nor  fit 
prisoners  to  do  so.  Rather  must  they  serve  to  weaken  and  cor- 
rupt offenders  of  the  better  class,  and  turn  them  back  upon  the 
community  not  less  but  more  likely  to  break  the  law  in  the  future. 

But  even  if  the  jails  were  of  an  entirely  different  sort  and 
were  designed  primarily  for  the  regeneration  of  offenders,  it  is 
doubtful  if  a  great  deal  could  be  accomplished  in  the  short  periods 
for  which  most  prisoners  are  now  confined.  The  terms  of  those 
given  jail  sentences  are  shown  in  Table  9. 

It  is  seen  from  the  table  that  the  largest  group  of  offenders  re- 
ceived sentences  of  thirty  days,  and  that  61  per  cent  received 
sentences  of  this  length  or  less.  No  one  was  sentenced  for  more 
than  six  months.  Clearly  if  the  community  is  to  receive  pro- 
tection through  the  regeneration  of  law  breakers,  prisoners  must 
not  only  be  subjected  to  upbuilding  treatment,  but  must  receive 
it  for  a  sufficient  period  to  make  it  reasonably  effective.  More- 
over, in  the  case  of  prisoners  sunk  so  low  or  so  defective  mentally 
that  there  is  no  chance  for  regeneration,  nothing  is  to  be  gained 
by  the  present  short  sentences  which  turn  them  free  periodically, 
each  time  with  the  moral  certainty  that  they  will  break  the  law 
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again.    There  is  needed,  therefore,  not  only  a  new  jail  system, 
but  a  new  plan  and  a  new  purpose  in  sentencing  offenders. 

TABLE  9. — ^TERMS  FOR  WHICH  OFFENDERS  WERE  SENTENCED  TO 

THE  CITY  PRISON  AND  THE  COUNTY  JAIL. 
SPRINGFIELD,  1913* 


^^S's^itt^r'  Number  of  offenders 


I  or  less  14 

10  39 

IS  5 

20  10 

30  78 

60  43 

75  !■ 

90  23 

I30  I  I 

130  I  I 

180  25 


Total  240 


*Thts  table  does  not  include  those  who  spent  periods  in  jail  because  of 
inability  to  pay  fines,  some  of  whom  spent  longer  terms  in  jail  than  any  of 
those  given  jail  sentences. 

Another  weakness  of  the  present  arrangement  is  that  when 
prisoners  leave  jail  they  go  out  without  help  or  guidance  at  a 
time  which  is  perhaps  the  most  critical  in  their  lives.  With  the 
lessons  learned  in  jail — providing  they  have  not  been  lessons  in 
crime — they  may,  if  they  find  work,  and  if  they  escape  from  the 
influences  which  led  to  their  downfall,  become  law-abiding  citi- 
zens; but  if  with  reputations  injured  and  self-confidence  weak- 
ened they  are  unable  to  find  work  and  drift  in  idleness  back  to 
their  previous  companions  and  environment  they  are  more  than 
likely  to  fall  rapidly  into  the  group  of  repeaters  who  are  respon- 
sible for  so  considerable  a  proportion  of  Springfield's  crime.  In- 
deed it  might  be  said  that  what  happens  to  an  offender  immedi- 
ately after  his  release  is  from  the  standpoint  of  his  future  law 
breaking,  and  so  from  the  standpoint  of  community  protection, 
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often  fully  as  important  as  what  happens  to  him  in  jail.  It  is 
remarkable,  therefore,  that  Springfield  like  many  other  cities  has 
given  absolutely  no  attention  to  the  matter.  Certainly,  in  any 
plan  for  the  development  of  a  more  effective  correctional  system, 
some  provision  will  need  to  be  made  for  parole  supervision  of  re- 
leased prisoners. 
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VI 

CONCLUSIONS  REGARDING  PRESENT  METHODS 

Having  reviewed  the  character  and  results  of  methods  used  in 
Springfield  in  dealing  with  offenders,  the  conclusion  seems  un- 
avoidable that  present  methods  in  large  measure  are  ineffective  as 
means  for  community  protection.  The  more  important  features 
leading  to  this  conclusion  may  be  summed  up  as  follows: 

1.  Fines,  the  most  usual  method,  have  been  employed  in  many 
instances  where  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case  they  could  not  act 
as  effective  deterrents  from  law  breaking.  They  are  not  de- 
signed, moreover,  to  have  a  reformative  effect. 

2.  Giving  offenders  a  limited  number  of  hours  to  leave  town, 
while  apparently  an  easy  means  for  ridding  the  community  of  law 
breakers,  is  in  fact  not  productive  of  results  when  other  cities  also 
follow  the  same  vicious  practice. 

3.  Suspension  of  sentences  "pending  good  behavior"  while 
often  better  than  sending  offenders  to  jail,  is  not,  when  used  as  in 
Springfield  without  probation  supervision,  a  particularly  effective 
means  for  disposing  of  offenders. 

4.  Conditions  in  the  city  prison  and  county  jail,  and  the  treat- 
ment offenders  receive  there,  are  such  that  prisoners  are  more 
likely  to  be  made  less  fit  to  lead  law-abiding  lives  upon  release 
than  when  they  entered.  On  the  other  hand,  because  free  bed 
and  board  is  provided  without  work,  the  jails  are  not  designed  to 
act  as  an  effective  deterrent  upon  offenders  of  the  repeater  type. 
Moreover,  the  short  terms  for  which  most  prisoners  are  committed 
make  impossible  any  effective  reformatory  treatment  even  if  the 
jails  were  prepared  to  give  it,  while  failure  to  provide  aid  to  help 
released  prisoners  become  re-established  is  a  distinct  community 
neglect. 

The  large  amount  of  repeating  among  those  arrested,  those 
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fined,  those  given  suspended  sentences,  and  those  who  had  served 
terms  in  jail  substantiates  the  above  conclusions. 

When  one  analyzes  the  underlying  reasons  for  these  failures, 
it  becomes  apparent  that  Springfield  has  used  but  one  of  the 
several  means  by  which  a  community  may  gain  protection.  It 
has  relied  entirely  upon  the  deterrent  effect  of  punishment  to  the 
utter  neglect  of  efforts  at  fitting  law  breakers  to  lead  normal  lives. 


Inmam  ai  work  in  the  ficUi*. 
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Not  only  that,  but  reficneration  of  offenders  has  been  so  far  lost 
sight  of  that  conditions  are  permitted  in  the  local  jails  which,  if 
anything,  weaken  and  corrupt  prisoners  and  send  them  out  more 
likely  than  before  to  be  a  danger  to  the  community.  The  blind- 
ness and  folly  of  this  neglect  would  be  inexcu<iable  were  they  not 
the  result  of  traditions  handed  down  for  centuries,  and  were  they 
not  fairly  typical  of  prevailing  methixts  throughout  the  country. 
They  may  not  be  excused  any  longer,  however,  for  the  time  has 
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come  for  a  change  in  accordance  with  new  experience  and  knowl- 
edge in  dealing  with  crime. 

In  the  future  Springfield  should  bring  all  means  for  protecting 
the  community  into  play,  and  develop  correctional  methods 
which  will  furnish  for  each  offender  treatment  not  only  to  deter 
him  and  others  from  future  law  breaking,  but  to  develop  in  him, 
as  far  as  that  is  possible,  law-abiding  habits  and  a  distaste  for 
crime. 

The  specific  changes  in  present  methods  which  seem  most  likely 
to  bring  such  results  will  be  outlined  in  detail  in  the  following 
sections,  concluding  the  part  of  the  report  which  deals  with  the 
handling  of  adult  offenders. 
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VII 
A  NEW  JAIL  SYSTEM  OUTLINED 

It  is  difficult  to  say  which  change  in  the  Springfield  correctional 
methods  is  most  needed,  but  certainly  among  the  most  important 
is  a  change  in  the  meaning  of  jail  sentence.  It  should  mean  an 
opportunity  to  begin  a  law-abiding  career,  not  the  end  of  such  a 
career.  It  should  mean  good,  hard,  wholesome  work,  not  loafing. 
It  should  mean  proper  physical  care,  not  confinement  under  con* 
ditions  detrimental  to  health.  It  should  mean  confinement  until 
there  is  reason  to  believe  an  offender  can  keep  the  law,  not  period- 
ical release  to  prey  upon  or  disturb  the  community.  In  a  word, 
there  should  be  a  change  from  efforts  at  punishment  only,  to  best 
tried  methods  for  correcting  offenders*  unlawful  tendencies. 

For  reconstruction  of  the  jail  system  two  alternatives  deserve 
consideration : 

1.  The  state  might  be  persuaded  to  undertake  the  care  of  mis- 
demeanants in  state  institutions  conveniently  located  near  the 
larger  cities. 

2.  The  city  and  county  might  take  advantage  of  the  house  of 
corrections  act*  and  unite  in  the  establishment  of  an  institution 
for  the  care  of  city  and  county  prisoners. 

State  Care  of  Misdemeanants 

Authorities  on  criminology  are  pretty  well  united  in  believing 
that  the  ultimate  solution  of  the  problem  of  handling  misdemean- 
ants is  to  pro\nde  state  institutions  for  their  care,  just  as  is  now 
done  for  felons.  Citv  and  countv  jails  the  country  over  are  with 
few  exceptions  very  poor  in  construction  and  |)oorly  managed, 
and  while  it  is  recognized  that  fairly  adetjuate  improvements  can 
be  made  in  some  counties  it  is  iH'lieved  that  general  l)etterment 
cannot  be  brought  about  as  long  as  local  control  continues.     As 

•  Chapter  67,  Statutes  State  of  Illinois. 
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compared  with  county  jails  most  state  penitentiaries  and  reforma- 
tories are  of  a  greatly  superior  type.  Moreover,  local  care  as 
compared  with  state  care  is  grossly  extravagant.  Illinois  has  102 
county  jails  caring  for  misdemeanants  when  a  quarter  that  many 
state  district  jails  for  the  detention  of  persons  pending  trial,  none 
of  them  larger  than  the  average  county  jail,  and  perhaps  three 
state  institutions  for  misdemeanants  confined  on  sentence,  would 
better  serve  the  needs.  State  care  seems,  moreover,  a  reasonable 
proposal,  for  misdemeanants  are  imprisoned  for  violation  of  state 
not  local  laws.  Indeed,  local  care  probably  never  would  have 
developed  but  for  difficulties  of  transportation  in  early  days 
which  have  now  disappeared. 

No  state  has  yet  developed  district  jails  for  those  held  pending 
trial,  but  Michigan  has  had  two  state  houses  of  correction  since 
1889, — one  since  1877, — ^while  Indiana  requires  that  all  women 
serving  sentence  be  sent  to  the  state  reformatory  for  women  at 
Indianapolis  and  is  constructing  a  state  farm  for  male  misde- 
meanants. 

The  Indiana  law  establishing  the  state  farm  will  probably 
furnish  the  model  for  similar  laws  enacted  in  other  states  and  its 
chief  features  are  worth  noting.* 

I.  The  single  institution  provided  for  is  to  be  located  on  500  acres  of 
land  suitable  for  general  farming  and  for  the  making  of  bricks  and  road 
materials. 

3.  It  Is  to  serve  for  confinement  of  aU  male  prisoners  over  sixteen  years  of 
age  who  would  previously  have  been  sent  to  county  jails  or  workhouses  for 
terms  of  more  than  60  days.  If  the  term  of  a  prisoner  b  60  days  or  less  the 
court  may  use  discretion  in  committing  to  the  state  farm  or  the  county  jail. 

3.  Cost  of  transporting  prisoners  to  and  from  the  institution  is  to  be  borae 
by  counties. 

If  the  state  of  Illinois  can  be  persuaded  to  undertake  the  care  of 
misdemeanants  in  state  institntions  it  would,  we  believe,  be  the 
best  solution  of  the  jail  problem.  Four  state  institutions  would 
probably  serve  the  need  in  an  adequate  manner,  though  three 
would  suffice  as  a  temporary  expedient.    There  should  be  a  wo- 

*  Chapter  236,  Acts  of  19 13.     See  Bulletin  of  Indiana  Board  of  State 
Chanties  for  March,  19 13,  p.  30. 
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man's  reformatory,  and  two  or  three  farm  institutions  for  male 
offenders,  one  to  be  located  near  Chicago*  and  the  other  one  or 
two  to  be  located  so  as  to  serve  adequately  the  central  and  south- 
ern parts  of  the  state. 
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If,  however,  the  state,  after  an  investigation  such  as  is  recom- 
mended on  page  89  of  this  report,  or  by  declining  to  make  such  an 
investigation,  refuses  to  undertake  the  care  of  misdemeanants, 
then  Springfield  and  Sangamon  County  should  unite  tn  an  en- 
deavor to  provide  for  prisoners  locally  in  a  more  adequate  manner. 

A  Springfield  House  op  Correction 
A  state  law  enacted  as  far  back  as  iS/of  provides  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  houses  of  correction  by  municipalities.     The  provision 
may  be  summed  up  as  follows: 

*  It  is  possible  that  the  present  Chicago  House  of  Correction  might  be 
traniformed  (or  this  purpose. 

t  Chapter  67,  Statutes  State  of  Illinois. 
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1.  Control.  The  house  of  correction  is  to  be  under  the  control  of  a 
Board  of  Inspectors  composed  of  the  mayor  and  three  persons  appointed  by 
him  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Commission.  Members  are  to  serve 
three  year  terms,  one  going  out  of  office  each  year.    They  receive  no  pay. 

2.  Powers  of  Board.  The  board  is  empowered  (a)  to  enact  rules  for 
the  government  of  the  institution,  (b)  to  nominate  the  superintendent  and 
his  subordinates,  and  (c)  to  fix  their  salaries  and  prescribe  their  duties. 

3.  Records.  They  are  to  keep  full  and  accurate  records  to  show  the 
number  and  condition  of  all  offenders  and  the  financial  condition  of  each 
department  and  the  institution  as  a  whole. 

4.  County  Use.  Counties  are  permitted  to  enter  into  contracts  with 
municipalities  having  houses  of  correction  for  the  keeping  of  prisoners  who 
are  county  charges. 

Another  statute  authorizes  cities  to  purchase  not  to  exceed  40 
acres  outside  the  city  limits  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  houses 
of  correction.*  These  statutes  together  form  an  excellent  basis 
for  the  development  of  a  correctional  institution  of  the  right  sort. 

The  Springfield  City  Commission  early  in  1913  laid  plans  for 
the  development  of  a  house  of  correction  for  Springfield  and  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Sangamon  County  board  of  supervisors  held  on 
March  11,  1913,  the  following  resolution  was  received  from  the 
city: 

Whereas,  Both  the  county  jail  and  city  prison  are  inadequate  and  so 
antiquated  as  to  be  unsuited  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  used: 

Therefore,  We  respectfully  request  the  County  Board  to  take  action 
looking  to  the  purchase  of  land  and  construction  of  a  work  house  to  be  paid 
for  jointly  by  the  dty  and  county,  and  placed  under  one  management. 

The  matter  was  referred  to  the  jail  committee  of  the  county 
board  which  met  with  the  city's  representatives,  and  in  a  careful 
report  which  indicated  thorough  consideration  of  the  subject  en- 
dorsed the  plan  and  recommended  that  the  county  enter  into  a 
contract  with  the  city  authorities,  the  chief  provisions  of  which 
were  as  follows: 

I.  The  city  to  establish  a  house  of  correction  within  three  miles  of  the 
^  Section  506,  Chapter  24,  Statutes  State  of  Illinois* 
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city  limits  on  not  less  than  40  acres  of  land  and  provide  suitable  agricultural 
and  other  outdoor  employment  for  prisoners. 

2.  The  county  to  pay  the  city  in  advance  for  care  and  custody  of  county 
prisoners  half  the  cost  of  establishing  such  institution  but  not  over  $15,000, 
such  sum  to  be  paid  back  by  city  in  caring  for  county  prisoners  at  two- 
thirds  the  amount  agreed  upon  as  a  fair  charge  until  the  full  amount  had 
been  met. 

3.  For  five  years  after  the  establishment  of  the  institution  the  county  will 
pay  30  cents  per  day  for  the  care  of  each  prisoner,  after  which  the  charge  will 
be  readjusted,  and  in  case  of  failure  to  agree  will  be  decided  by  the  judges 
of  the  circuit,  county,  and  probate  courts. 

By  a  very  comfortable  majority  the  board  of  supervisors  voted 
to  enter  into  the  proposed  contract,  thus  endorsing  its  com- 
mittee's report,  which  had  shown  that  by  this  contract  prisoners 
would  be  much  more  adequately  provided  for,  while  the  county- 
would  save  money.  At  this  point,  however,  completion  of  the 
project  was  held  up  by  the  city's  representatives. 

The  city  owns  in  the  region  of  the  water  works  about  200  acres 
of  river  bottom  land  sometimes  flooded  in  the  spring  freshets. 
The  plan  was  to  buy  80  acres  on  high  ground  adjoining  this  acre- 
age so  as  to  put  this  200-acre  tract  at  the  disposal  of  the  house  of 
correction.  The  state  law,  however,  permits  cities  to  buy  only 
40  acres  outside  the  city  limits  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  such 
an  institution.  A  bill,  therefore,  was  introduced  in  the  1913 
session  of  the  legislature  to  permit  cities  to  purchase  80  acres  for 
this  purjx)se  and  to  give  them  ix)wer  to  institute  condemnation 
proceedings  in  acquiring  it.  The  bill  was  not  vij^orously  pressed, 
however,  and  died  durin^j  the  conK^'^tion  of  work  just  before  the 
legislature  adjourned.  The  re>ult  is  that  the  plans  are  still  held 
in  abeyance. 

In  order,  therefore,  that  present  jail  conditions  may  not  con- 
tinue lonj^er  than  alxoluiely  necessary,  we  would  rerommend  that 
the  bill  authorizing  the  purchase  of  80  arres  of  land  he  again  intro- 
duced in  the  legi>lature,  so  that  in  ca^e  the  state  fails  to  undertake 
the  care  of  misdemeanants  the  city  and  county  will  not  be  further 
hindered  by  lej^islative  re^trictioIls  from  the  completion  of  their 
plans.     For  if  plans  for  ^tate  care  do  fail,  and  in  such  a  manner  as 
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to  indicate  no  likelihood  of  success  in  the  near  future,  there  is  no 
reason  why  Springfield  and  Sangamon  County,  with  an  8o-acre 
site  and  200  acres  of  river  bottom  land  available,  should  not 
themselves  develop  a  farm  for  offenders  which  would  be  a  great 
step  forward  and  an  example  for  other  communities. 

Whether,  however,  the  jail  situation  is  met  locally  or  by  the 
state,  there  are  certain  standards  representative  of  the  best  and 
most  recent  thought  which  should  govern  the  development  and 
management  of  institutions  for  misdemeanants  and  other  petty 
offenders.    The  more  important  features  are  detailed  as  follows: 

Correctional  Institutional  Standards 

1.  The  institution  should  be  located  in  the  country  where 
farm  work  will  be  available  for  prisoners. 

2.  The  superintendent  should  be  a  man  of  good  business  ability 
who  has  also  an  understanding  of  prisoners'  needs.  A  salary 
adequate  to  attract  a  thoroughly  capable  man  should  be  offered, 
for  a  poorly  qualified  superintendent  will  prove  a  great  extrava- 
gance in  the  long  run. 

3.  Besides  the  superintendent  there  should  be  in  control  of  the 
institution  a  matron,  if  women  are  to  be  detained,  an  agricul- 
turist, and  guards,  the  last  named  being  selected  for  their  ability 
to  take  charge  of  blacksmith,  tailor,  shoe,  carpenter,  or  other 
shops  and  to  teach  the  prisoners  trades. 

4.  There  should  be  also  a  special  institution  physician,  paid 
and  required  to  give  adequate  time  to  the  work,  and  a  trained 
nurse  in  charge  of  the  hospital  ward.  In  large  institutions  a 
corps  of  physicians  who  are  s|xjcialists  and  more  than  one  nurse 
are  necessary.* 

5.  Buildings  should  be  durable  and  fireproof  and  should  pro- 
vide a  separate  room  for  each  prisoner  with  plenty  of  light  and  air 
and  warmth  in  winter.  The  women's  ward,  if  women  are  to  be 
held,  and  that  for  men,  should  be  entirely  separate.  There  should 
also  be  four  divisions  of  each  ward  to  permit  separation  of  prison- 
ers whom  it  is  not  desirable  to  confine  together.f 

^  In  small  institutions  it  is  possible  to  effect  economy  and  still  get  the  de- 
sired service  if  the  superintendent  is  able  to  hll  the  place  of  the  doctor  or  the 
agriculturist,  or  if  the  matron  is  a  trained  nurse.  It  is  greatly  to  be  preferred, 
it  such  a  man  can  be  secured,  that  the  institution  physician  be  a  trained 
psychologist. 

t  Some  penal  institutions  provide  open-air  sleeping  quarters  for  prisoners 
with  tuberculosis — ^a  wise  and  humane  feature. 
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6.  The  building  for  the  housing  of  prisoners  should  furnish 
beside  sleeping  quarters  a  dining  room— suitable  also  as  an  as- 
sembly room — a  kitchen,  a  modern  laundry,  a  hospital  ward  and 
a  bathroom  {with  shower  baths  only).*  In  addition  to  this  main 
building  and  those  for  farm  purposes,  quarters  for  shop  work  to 
aid  in  the  upkeep  of  the  institution  and  to  give  prisoners  employ- 
ment during  the  winter  months  should  also  be  provided. 

7.  Buildings  should  be  constructed  as  far  as  possible  by  the 
prisoners.  The  feasibility  of  this  has  been  repeatedly  demon- 
strated. It  will  save  the  tax  payers  money  and  furnish  whole- 
some work  for  the  men. 


Prisoners  Working  in  Stone  Quarry 

Kansas  Citv  Municipal  Fabu 

Material  for  Btreet  improvement  may  thus  be  secured  at  low  cost  while 

prisoners'  physical  condition  is  improved  and  they  are  made  at  least  partially 

self-supporting 

8.  When  prisoners  are  received  they  should  be  given  a  bath 
and  supplied  with  institution  clothes  of  plain,  durable  material 
(not  striped).  Their  own  clothes  should  be  taken  from  them  to 
be  sterilized,  patched,  and  pressed  so  that  when  released,  prison- 
ers may  be  presentable  candidates  for  work. 

9.  As  soon  after  arrival  as  possible  prisoners  should  receive  a 
thorough  physical  examination  and  definite  treatment  should  be 
prescribed  where  needed.  If  the  institution  physician  is  not 
himself  fitted  to  handle  unusual  cases,  consulting  physicians 
should  be  called  in.     Too  much  emphasis  can  not  be  placed  upon 

•  If  women  are  kept  at  the  institution  they  will,  of  course,  require  separate 
dining  and  bath  rooms  as  well  as  separate  sleeping  quarters. 
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physical  treatment,  for  a  sound  body  is  the  first  essential  to  re- 
generation. 

10.  Special  attention  should  be  given  to  administering  the 
**cure"  to  victims  of  the  liquor  or  drug  habits.  Every  precau- 
tion should  be  taken  to  make  sure  that  while  in  the  institution 
prisoners  do  not  receive  supplies  of  either  drugs  or  liquor  unless  on 
the  physician's  prescription. 

11.  Provisions  should  be  made  for  religious  and  other  educa- 
tional instruction.  In  local  institutions  the  former  may  gener- 
ally be  had  without  expense  if  churches  of  different  denominations 
are  invited  to  supply  regular  religious  instruction  to  prisoners  of 
their  faith,  while  the  latter  may  well  be  supplied  by  the  board  of 
educ^ition  as  a  part  of  the  regular  evening  school  work. 

12.  Food  for  prisoners  should  be  wholesome  and  adequate. 
Needless  to  say  the  exact  expense  of  feeding  and  no  more  should 
be  paid  for  by  the  government.  The  New  York  State  Prison 
Commission  is  wisely  recommending  the  use  of  crockery  dishes  in 
all  jails  and  penal  institutions  because  of  their  effect  in  stimulat- 
ing the  self-respect  of  prisoners. 

13.  Work  for  prisoners  should  include  fruit  growing,  truck  gar- 
dening, stock  raising,  dairying  and  other  kinds  of  farm  work; 
brick  making,  quarrying,  possibly  canning;*  and  other  work  neces- 
sary in  the  upkeep  and  management  of  the  institution.  Women 
prisoners,  if  kept  at  the  institution,  may  be  employed  in  farm 
work  and  in  making  clothing.  The  problem  of  finding  work  for 
men  in  the  winter  may  be  met  in  part  by  saving  improvements  in 
buildings  and  equipment  for  winter  months,  and  in  part  by  quarry 
work  which  may  be  carried  on  in  cold  weather.  The  construction 
and  improvement  of  the  institution  will  provide  excellent  work 
for  several  years. 

14.  As  far  as  possible  men  should  be  assigned  to  perform  the 
kinds  of  work  for  which  their  physical  and  mental  capacities  best 
fit  them.  A  man  desiring  to  be  a  carpenter  should,  if  qualified 
for  the  work,  be  put  in  the  carpenter  shop.  Those  with  anemia 
or  weak  lungs  should  be  sent  out  of  doors. 

15.  No  contract  labor  scheme  should  be  entered  into  and  as  far 
as  possible  competition  with  outside  labor  should  be  avoided. 

16.  The  products  of  the  institution  should  as  far  as  possible 

*  Canninc^  is  being  used  in  Michigan  institutions  unth  success. 
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supply  not  only  the  institution's  needs,  but  those  of  other  city« 
county,  or  state  departments.* 

17.  There  is  considerable  opinion  favoring  the  payment  of  regu- 
lar wages  to  prisoners  after  deducting  the  cost  of  their  keep.  It 
is  claimed  that  this  not  only  leads  to  greater  productiveness  on 
their  part,  but  tends  to  increase  self-respect,  which  is  perhaps  the 
community's  greatest  protection  from  law  breaking.  It  also  pre- 
vents prisoners*  families  from  suffering  while  they  are  confined, 
or  supplies  prisoners  themselves  with  small  funds  to  tide  over  the 
precarious  days  without  work  immediately  following  release. 

18.  A  careful  cost  accounting  system  should  be  developed  for 
each  department  of  the  institution.  All  goods  disposed  of  to 
other  departments  of  the  city,  county  or  state  governments, 
should  be  credited  to  the  institution  at  market  prices  and  an 
annual  report  should  be  published  showing  both  financial  results 
and  results  obtained  in  fitting  prisoners  for  normal  life.f 

There  is  no  likelihood,  should  the  point  be  raised,  that  such  an 
institution  would  be  so  attractive  that  offenders  would  not  mind 
being  sent  there.  Persons  who  have  some  self-respect  and  repu- 
tations to  protect  will  not  choose  to  go  to  jail  whatever  its  nature, 
while  rejx'aters  who  form  so  large  a  portion  of  the  jail  population 
will  dread  an  institution  of  this  sort  more  than  they  dread  the 
present  jails.  Cleanliness  will  be  enforced  (at  first  an  unwelcome 
departure),  their  self-respect  will  be  stirred  (a  disquieting  thing), 
and  while  they  will  get  good  food  and  shelter  they  will  also  face 
the  necessity  of  having  to  work.  As  long  as  good  hard  work  is 
required  there  is  no  danger  of  attracting  inmates  by  making  a  jail 
or  house  of  correction  as  wholesome  and  uplifting  as  possible. 

While  such  an  institution  as  this,  whether  state  or  local,  would, 
therefore,  l)e  fully  as  effective  as  a  deterrent  against  the  com- 
mission of  crime  as  either  of  the  present  jails,  as  a  regenerating 
agency  it  would  In?  so  far  suixTior  as  to  Ix?  in  an  entirely  separate 
class.     Instead  of  robbing  new  offenders  of  their  self-respect, 

•  In  Minnea|)<)li'»,  for  example,  the  workhou<^?  supplies  dairy  products  to 
the  city  ht)>pit.ils.  In  the  Kans^is  C'liy  Women's  K('l'ormator\'  the  inmates 
make  clothes  for  themM'lves»  and  male  pri-^oners  and  uniforms  for  the  city 
street  cleaning  deparinunt.  The  f'eoria  W()rkh<>u>c  has  supplied  brick  for 
public  buiMin^s.     Other  example^  mi^ht  be  ciiiil. 

t  The  printinjj  and  pul^li-hinj;  m.iy  very  wrll  l>e  done  by  the  prisoners  as  a 
means  for  supplying  etlucational  work  durin^^  winter  months. 
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contaminating  their  minds  through  bad  associates,  and  weaken- 
ing their  bodies  and  wills  by  idleness,  it  would  tend  to  build  up 
their  self-respect,  strengthen  their  moral  stamina,  improve  their 
minds,  and  send  them  out  presentable  in  appearance  and  in  good 
physical  condition — often  for  the  first  time  in  years — fit  candi- 
dates for  the  work  of  normal  life. 

It  is  useless  to  claim  that  all  or  perhaps  a  majority  of  the  pres- 
ent jail  inhabitants  could  be  converted  into  self-respecting,  self- 
supporting  citizens.  Many  have  become  too  degraded — partly 
through  long  contact  with  the  present  jail  system — to  be  greatly 
helped  by  any  treatment.  But  that  such  an  institution  would 
prevent  many  first  offenders  from  becoming  rounders  and  even 
help  a  few  present  repeaters  to  their  feet,  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion. 

Temporary  Detention 

The  establishment  of  state  care  or  a  farm  institution  will  not, 
of  course,  provide  for  persons  who  need  to  be  held  temporarily, 
pending  trial,  awaiting  transportation  to  the  institution  in 
which  they  are  to  serve  their  sentences,  or  awaiting  the  action 
of  the  grand  jury.  These  persons  will  still  need  to  be  detained 
at  some  convenient  place  within  the  city  limits.  For  this  pur- 
pose the  maintenance  of  two  jails  would  be  a  needless  extrava- 
gance and  if  possible  some  method  should  be  worked  out  by 
which  the  county  jail,  which  is  superior  in  physical  equipment 
to  the  city  jail,  could  be  used.*  Perhaps  the  city  might  con- 
tract with  the  county  for  the  care  of  its  prisoners  who  are  held 
temporarily.  Or  it  might  be  possible  for  the  city  to  sell  the 
present  city  jail  property  and  acquire  that  on  which  the  county 
jail  is  located,  in  which  case  the  county  might  contract  with  the 
city  for  the  keep  of  county  prisoners.  In  some  such  solution  of 
the  problem  there  is  great  opportunity  for  economy  over  present 
methods.f 

^  If  the  present  county  jail  is  used  for  such  temporary  detention  it  would 
seem  advisable,  after  the  children  are  taken  out  ot  the  "annex,"  to  use  the 
latter  for  women  prisoners. 

t  The  state  law  should  be  amended  to  permit  cities  or  counties  to  contract 
with  each  other  for  the  care  of  prisoners,  whether  a  house  of  correction  exists 
or  not,  for  the  present  duplication  of  jails  which  obtains  throughout  the  state 
is  needless  and  expensive. 
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INDETERMINATE  SENTENCE  AND  PAROLE 

Indeterminate  Sentence 

But  however  upbuilding  a  jail  may  be,  its  success  in  regenerat- 
ing offenders  will  in  large  measure  be  hampered  unless  prisoners 
are  sentenced  for  sufficient  periods  to  permit  effective  treatment- 
For  this  purpose  most  present  jail  sentences  in  Springfield  are 
much  too  short.  More  than  one-fifth  in  1913  were  for  ten  days 
or  less;  more  than  three-fifths  for  thirty  days  or  less.  Under 
existing  conditions,  nothing  could  be  gained  by  subjecting 
offenders  for  longer  periods  to  the  corrupting  influences  of  the 
present  jails.  But  when  a  new  jail  system  is  developed  sentences 
will  need  to  be  lengthened  l)efore  effective  work  for  prisoners' 
regeneration  can  be  carried  on.  Little,  for  instance,  can  be 
done  to  fit  an  offender  for  a  law-abiding  life  in  ten  days,  and 
ordinarily  not  much  save  improvement  of  physical  condition 
can  be  done  in  thirty.  Indeed  for  protecting  the  community 
no  sentences  are  better  than  those  indeterminate  in  length  which 
permit  the  holding  of  prisoners  until  there  is  some  likelihood  of 
their  making  good  when  given  their  freedom.  Such  sentences 
allow  the  early  release  of  those  not  needing  extended  institutional 
treatment,  and  eliminate  the  ix?ri(Klical  release  (to  prey  upon  or 
disturb  the  community)  of  those  so  degraded  or  so  deficient 
mentally  that  there  is  little  likeiihocKl  of  their  l)ecoming  law-abid- 
ing without  an  extended  pr(K'e>s  of  u])l)uilding. 

With  some  exceptions  jxTsons  guilty  of  felonies  are  now  com- 
mitted to  the  Illinois  jx'niientiaries  and  reformatory  for  inde- 
terminate piTicxls.  Those  sentenced  to  the  ix»nitentiaries,  except 
offenders  guilty  of  treason,  murder,  rai>e,  and  kidnapping,  are 
committed  on  sentences  indeterminate  in  length,  save  that  the 
term  may  not  he  for  le>s  than  one  year  nor  more  than  the  max- 
imum provided  in  the  law  for  the  offensc»s  in  question.     I'nder 
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this  provision  all  but  four  of  the  23  persons  committed  to  the 
penitentiary  from  Springfield  in  1913  were  given  indeterminate 
sentences.  All  persons  committed  to  the  reformatory  are  on 
completely  indeterminate  sentences  except  that  the  term  b  not 
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to  exceed  the  maximum  provided  in  the  law  for  the  offenses  in 
question.  Thus  the  eight  young  men  sentenced  to  the  reforma- 
tory from  Springfield  in  1913  were  all  committed  on  indeter- 
minate sentences. 

In  the  adoption  of  these  laws  the  state  has  abandoned  the 

theory  that  commitments  should  be  fixed  according  to  serious- 
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ness  of  offense,  and  has  accepted  the  idea  that  they  should  l>e 
determined  by  the  time  necessary  for  regeneration.  Thia  is 
a  great  step  forward.  But  if  indeterminate  sentences  are  desir- 
able for  those  guilty  of  felony,  how  much  more  are  they  desirable 
for  those  guilty  of  less  serious  offenses  among  whom  the  possi- 
bility of  reform  is  consequently  greater.  There  is,  therefore, 
every  reason,  along  with  the  development  of  better  jail  facilities, 
for  applying  the  indeterminate  sentence  to  misdemeanants. 


Municipal  Workhouse,  Minnbapous 

Thisdairy  barn,  valued  at  $17,000,  was  built  at  a  coat  of  $7,500  by  prisonera. 
The  latter  made  every  brick  in  the  foundation  and  every  foot  of  cement  used 
in  interior  construction.  The  workhouse  will  supply  the  city  hospitals  with 
milk,  eggs,  and  vegetables,  and  prisoners  will  be  given  wholesome  out-of-door 


Most  existing  indeterminate  sentence  laws,  like  the  present 
Illinois  statute,  set  a  maximum  term  beyond  which  a  prisoner 
may  not  be  held,  and  a  minimum  term  which  must  be  completed 
before  he  may  be  paroled.  Because  the  grip  of  tradition  and 
constitutional  limitations  hamper  the  adoption  of  completely 
indeterminate  sentences,  it  will  probably  be  necessary  to  make 
some  restrictions  in  applying  these  sentences  to  misdemeanants. 
These  restrictions  should,  however,  differ  from  those  in  the  law 
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applying  to  felons.  In  the  first  place,  it  will  probably  be  wise  to 
give  the  board  with  paroling  power  authority  to  release  a  prisoner 
on  parole  at  any  time  after  commitment  when  in  its  judgment 
he  or  she  gives  satisfactory  evidence  of  a  purpose  and  ability 
to  live  at  liberty  without  violating  the  law.  This  would  meet 
the  objection  which  might  be  raised  that  indeterminate  sentences 
would  overcrowd  the  jails.  They  would  not  overcrowd  them, 
but  rather  would  permit  the  release  of  those  not  needing  to  be 
held  and  the  confinement  of  those  who  would  be  a  danger  to  the 
community  if  released. 

In  the  second  place,  it  will  probably  be  wise  to  have  a  graduated 
maximum  term  dependent  upon  the  number  of  times  the  prisoner 
has  been  convicted.  For  instance,  for  the  first  misdemeanor 
punishable  by  imprisonment  of  which  an  offender  is  convicted, 
the  maximum  term  of  sentence  might  be  the  maximum  provided 
in  the  law  for  the  offense  committed;  for  a  second  offense,  the 
maximum  term  of  sentence  might  be  not  less  than  one  year,  but 
in  no  case  less  than  the  maximum  term  provided  in  the  law  for 
the  offense  committed ;  for  third  and  succeeding  convictions  the 
sentence  might  be  completely  indeterminate  so  that  prisoners 
could  be  held  permanently  unless  deemed  by  the  parole  board 
worthy  of  a  trial  at  liberty.  There  might  be  also  for  a  third 
and  succeeding  convictions  refusal  of  parole  within  six  months.* 
These  details  are  suggested  merely  as  a  possible  basis  for  legisla- 
tion which  would  eliminate  the  constant  turning  of  chronic  of- 
fenders in  and  out  of  jail  and  which  would  provide  that  if  milder 
treatment  failed  offenders  might  be  held  long  enough  to  permit 
jails  of  a  reformative  nature  to  work  real  improvement. 

Parole  Supervision 

Even  with  upbuilding  jails  and  indeterminate  sentences,  how- 
ever, work  for  the  regeneration  of  offenders  will  often  break  down 
if  prisoners  are  sent  forth  from  jail  with  no  help  or  supervision. 
That  they  leave  the  present  jails  without  any  after-care  is,  there- 

^  Even  the  adoption  of  these  proposals  would  not  meet  all  of  the  needs 
unless  imprisonment  were  allowed  for  misdemeanors  now  punishable  by  fines 
only.  A  desirable  change  might  be  brought  about  by  giving  the  courts  power 
to  commit  offenders  to  jail  upon  a  second  conviction  for  misdemeanor,  even 
though  the  penalty  provided  in  the  law  is  a  fine  only. 
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fore,  another  reason  for  the  failure  of  the  jails  adequately  to  pro- 
tect the  community.  Quite  generally  knowledge  of  an  offender's 
arrest  and  his  absence  from  work  have  caused  him  to  lose  his 
job,  if  he  had  one,  and  perhaps  the  first  essential  for  his  ''making 
good"  after  release  is  that  he  find  employment;  yet  under  the 


PAROLE 
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The  man    who    ^ec  from  jail 
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3  To  help  them  to  'make  good' 


Parole 
I'ancl  from  SpringhtUl  Survey  Exhibition 


present  system  he  receives  no  help  nor  direction  at  this  most 
critical  time.  Very  often  an  offender  has  lived  in  an  environ- 
ment which  has  contributed  to  his  downfall;  yet  he  is  allowed 
to  return  there  without  interference  or  assistance.  Not  infre- 
quently a  prisoner  leaves  jail  with  goofl  resolutions  which  are 
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likely  to  wane  unless  encouraged ;  yet  it  is  nobody's  business  to 
look  after  him.  If  correctional  work  is  really  to  put  offenders 
on  their  feet,  help  and  direction  to  released  prisoners  must  be 
given  and  a  parole  department  with  capable  paid  parole  officers 
will  need  to  be  established. 

The  failure  of  the  state  law  to  provide  for  the  paroling  of  mis- 
demeanants, when  such  methods  are  almost  universally  admitted 
to  be  successful  and  are  already  being  used  in  dealing  with  those 
guilty  of  felonies,  is  but  another  example  of  the  neglect  to  which 
the  treatment  of  those  guilty  of  minor  offenses  has  been  subject. 
If  preventive  and  reformative  measures  are  ever  needed  in  the 
lives  of  offenders  they  are  needed  most  before  they  reach  the 
penitentiary.  Certainly  whether  misdemeanants  are  kept  in 
state  or  local  institutions  the  law  should  provide  parole  boards, 
permit  the  paroling  of  prisoners,  and  require  the  employment 
of  parole  officers.  If  their  care  is  provided  for  in  local  jails  the 
members  of  the  parole  board  need  not  be  paid,  for  well-qualified 
persons  can  undoubtedly  be  found  who  will  serve  without  salary. 
Where  houses  of  correction  are  established  the  boards  of  inspectors 
might  very  well  be  given  paroling  power  and  be  authorized  to 
employ  parole  officers.  The  latter  as  far  as  possible  should 
be  trained  persons,  and  salaries  adequate  to  secure  such  persons 
should  be  offered. 
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ADULT  PROBATION  NEEDS 

Thus  far  the  treatment  of  offenders  sent  to  institutions  has 
been  dealt  with.  This  includes  a  minority  of  law  breakers — 
those  whose  offenses  have  been  so  serious  that  nothing  less  than 
institutional  treatment  is  likely  to  convert  them  into  law-abiding 
citizens.  The  majority  of  offenders,  however,  are  never  sent  to 
jail,  but  instead  under  present  practice  are  fined.  Examination 
of  the  use  of  fines  has,  however,  shown  them  to  be  quite  generally 
ineffective  as  a  means  for  community  protection,  save  when 
offenses  have  been  of  a  purely  technical  nature.  Abandonment 
of  their  general  use  has  been  recommended  in  this  report.  WTiat, 
then,  is  to  take  their  place?  The  answer  is  probation, — of  a  sort 
which  will  mean  not  only  another  chance,  but  a  chance  with  the 
guidance  of  a  probation  ofhcer  whose  business  it  is  to  do  all  in  his 
power  to  help  offenders  keep  the  law. 

We  have  seen  earlier  that  154  persons  in  1913  were  placed  on 
suspended. sentence  by  the  justices  of  the  peace  and  the  city 
magistrate  pending  good  behavior.  This,  however,  is  not  pro- 
bation. It  means  another  chance,  it  is  true,  but  without  help 
or  guidance.  Most  offenders  so  released,  as  in  the  case  of  those 
who  leave  jail  without  supervision,  go  back  to  the  same  tempta- 
tions which  got  them  into  trouble  without  any  new  or  helpful 
influenct*s.  Under  such  conditions  susjx^nding  of  sentence  is  not 
likely  to  Ix?  an  efftTtive  means  for  disposing  of  offenders.  Experi- 
ence in  Springfield  has  proved  its  failure  in  many  cases. 

The  a>unty  and  circuit  courts  placed  32  f)ersons  on  probation 
in  1913.  There  were,  however,  no  paid  probation  officers  and 
those  pKuxxl  under  any  su|x»rviMon  at  all  were  put  under  the 
care  of  volunteer  otTiiXTs  who  in  a  numlxT  of  castas  were  relati\'es. 
Probation  under  such  coiulitions  is  far  sujKTior  to  suspending  of 
sentence  with  no  supervision  whatever,  but  it  is  very  far  inferior 
to  probation  under  trained  officers.  If  probation  is  to  mean 
merely  that  prolMiit»ners  rejH>rl  to  an  officer  monthly,  volunteers 
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are  adequate,  but  if  it  is  to  mean,  as  it  should,  a  real  and  con- 
tinuous effort  to  place  offenders  on  their  feet  by  overcoming 
their  delinquent  tendencies,  volunteers  have  ordinarily  neither 
the  time,  persona)  interest,  nor  knowledge  to  get  the  best  results. 
It  may  be  the  probationer  needs  steady  work.     The  probation 
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Need  op  Probation 
Panel  from  5pring5eld  Survey  Exhibition 

officers  should  help  him  get  it.  He  may  be  in  an  environment 
which  largely  precludes  the  possibility  of  his  regeneration.  The 
probation  officer  should  endeavor  to  get  him  out  of  it.  He  may 
have  some  physical  ailment  which  has  prevented  his  working 
and  led  him  through  idleness  and  want  into  crime.  The  pro- 
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bation  officer  should  try  to  have  the  trouble  remedied.  These 
are  but  samples  of  varied  needs  which  demand  continuous  atten- 
tion if  probation  is  to  work  real  reform.  They  can  be  met  best 
and  often  only  through  the  employment  of  paid  probation 
officers.  Volunteers  working  in  conjunction  with  such  officers 
are  of  great  service,  but  the  latter  are  indispensable.* 

The  Illinois  law  authorizes  each  circuit  court  to  appoint  one 
probation  officer  for  every  50,000  people  in  the  county.  It  also 
authorizes  each  municipal  court  in  cities  of  less  than  50,000 
people  to  appoint  one  such  officer.  For  every  officer  appointed 
by  a  municipal  court  the  number  to  be  appointed  by  the  circuit 
court  is  reduced  by  one.  Consequently  as  there  are  slightly 
less  than  100,000  persons  in  Sangamon  County,  and  no  municipal 
courts,  the  circuit  court  is  authorized  at  its  discretion  to  appoint 
one  probation  officer.  If,  however,  probation  should  largely 
replace  petty  fines,  as  here  recommended,  one  probation  officer 
would  be  entirely  inadequate  to  serve  the  circuit  and  county 
courts,  the  city  magistrate,  and  the  justices  of  the  peace.  Indeed, 
even  with  supervision  over  the  32  persons  put  on  probation  by 
the  circuit  and  county  courts  and  the  154  placed  on  suspended 
sentence  by  the  lower  courts,  he  would  more  than  have  his  hands 
full.  When  Springfield  readjusts  her  correctional  methods,  not 
less  than  three  probation  officers  will  be  needed  to  deal  with 
adult  offenders.  But  until  amendment  to  the  state  law  per- 
mitting the  appointment  of  such  a  number  is  secured  the  circuit 
court  will  perform  a  distinct  service  if  it  names  the  single  officer 
now  authorized. 

The  present  statute  provides  that  the  chief  officer  shall  receive 
$1,200  a  year  and  other  officers,  $800.  These  amounts  are  too 
low  considering  the  qualities  needed  in  a  probation  officer.  It  is 
of  the  utmost  importance,  if  probation  work  is  to  be  really 
effective,  that  persons  of  considerable  resourcefulness  be  ap- 
pointed and  that  the  chief  officer  at  least  be  a  trained  person. 
The  function  of  these  officers  in  the  protection  of  the  community 
is  no  less  important  than  that  of  the  court  itself.     They  must  be 

♦  There  is  no  intention  to  discourage  the  use  of  volunteers,  who  can  be  of 
very  great  service  if  they  work  with  paid  officers.  Indeed,  paid  officers  should 
endeavor  to  enlist  as  much  volunteer  help  as  possible.  But  the  use  of  volun- 
teers alone  almost  invariably  means  poor  probation  work. 
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s  Office  and  Dispensary,  Kansas  City  Mur 

Physical  Cabe  of  Pbisoneks 

Men  are  at  work  in  Kansas  City  today  who  were  cured  of  the  liquor  habit 

in  tbii  institution.     So  successful  has  been  its  treatment  of  alcoholics  that  the 

courts  have  begun  to  sentence  drunkards  who  evince  a  desire  to  reform  to  a 

year's  term  so  that  their  treatment  ma>'  be  really  effective.     Springfield  turns 

her  "drunks"  out  with  appetite  unabated  only  to  get  drunk  again 
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able  to  analyze  carefully  the  things  which  have  led  to  offenders* 
delinquency  and  set  in  operation  forces  for  their  removal.  They 
must  be  persons  in  whose  wisdom,  character,  and  good  intentions 
probationers  will  have  confidence;  persons,  too,  who  will  be  able 
to  enlist  the  support  of  employers,  physicians,  lawyers,  and 
others  in  efforts  to  place  offenders  on  their  feet. 

The  money  expended  on  such  persons  will,  we  believe,  be 
infinitely  more  fruitful  in  protecting  the  community  than  the 
addition  of  half  a  dozen  men  to  the  police  force.  At  present 
Springfield  employs  52  policemen  to  catch  offenders  but  nobody 
to  build  them  up  into  law-abiding  members  of  the  community. 
While  predictions  are  always  dangerous,  efficient  officers  should  * 
in  the  course  of  time,  be  able  to  save  the  cost  of  their  service 
by  obviating  the  necessity  of  community  support  for  deserters' 
families,  and  by  saving  to  useful  citizenship  persons  who  will 
otherwise  become  chronic  burdens  on  the  community.  And 
at  the  same  time  the  community  will  get  better  protection  from 
law  breakers.  There  is  need,  therefore,  for  amendments  which 
will  not  only  permit  the  employment  of  a  larger  number  of  officers, 
but  which  will  i)ermit  the  payment  of  more  adequate  salaries. 

Nor  are  these  the  only  amendments  needed.  Wider  use  of 
probation  than  is  now  permitted  is  desirable.  The  present 
statute  restricts  its  use  to  first  offenders  and  allows  it  only  when 
the  offense  falls  within  one  of  the  following  groups: 

(a)  Violations  of  city  ordinances  which  are  also  in  whole  or  in  part  viola- 
tions of  state  statutes. 

(b)  Misdemeanors. 

(c)  Obtaining  profRTty  or  money  under  false  pretenses  where  the  value 

d(K's  not  exceed  S200. 

(d)  Larceny,  emlH'zzlement,  and  malicious  mischief  where  the  property 
taken  or  the  injury  done  d(H»s  not  exceed  S200  in  value. 

(e)  Burglar)'  when  the  amount  taken  (Uk*s  not  exceed  S200  and  the  place 

burglarized  is  not  a  bu^iness  house,  dwelling,  or  other  habitation. 

(f)  Attempt  to  commit  l)urglar>'  in  a  place  which  is  not  a  bu>iness  house, 

dwelling,  or  other  habitation. 

(g)  Burglar>'  when  the  burglar  is  found  in  buildings  other  than  a  business 
house,  dwelling,  or  other  habitation. 
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The  period  of  probation  is  not  to  be  over  six  months  for  viola- 
tions of  city  ordinance  or  over  one  year  in  other  cases. 

Restriction  of  probation  to  first  offenders  is  often  likely  to 
prevent  courts  from  making  the  disposition  of  cases  which  will 
be  most  beneficial  to  society.  Again  the  fact  that  an  offender 
has  been  guilty  of  stealing,  obtaining  under  false  pretenses  or 
destroying  property  valued  at  more  than  $200,  or  that  he  has 
burglarized  or  attempted  to  burglarize  a  "business  house,  dwell- 


Peokia  WoBKHorsE  Bricc  Yard 
Prisoners  at  Peoria  make  brick  and  brooms.    The  institution  is  much  su- 
perior to  Springfield  iails,  but  not  to  be  copied.     Farm  work  should  be  com- 
bined with  work  of  this  character 

ing  or  other  habitation  "  is  not  sufficient  evidence  that  probation 
may  not  wisely  be  used.  It  is  entirely  conceivable  that  youths 
of  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  who  for  the  good  of  the  community 
had  better  be  kept  out  of  jails  and  penitentiaries  might  commit 
such  offenses.  It  would  seem  wiser,  therefore,  if  courts  were 
given  entire  discretion  in  the  use  of  probation,  for  experience  has 
shown  that  they  are  inclined  to  be  conservative  and  are  very 
unlikely  to  abuse  such  power. 


REORGANIZATION  OF  MINOR  COURTS  AND  REVISION 

OF  SENTENCES 

Minor  Courts 

Even  the  best  correctional  methods,  however,  will  fail  to 
achieve  results  unless  offenders  are  subjected  to  treatment  which 
fits  their  particular  needs.  If,  for  instance,  a  man  in  need  of  jail 
sentence  is  placed  on  probation,  failure  will  necessarily  result. 
The  court,  therefore,  must  have  capacity  to  grasp  offenders' 
needs  and  to  adjust  treatment  accordingly.  Likewise  it  is 
essential  to  successful  work  in  regeneration  of  offenders  that 
intelligent  plans  for  treatment  be  carried  out  consistently.  This, 
however,  is  difficult  if  not  impossible  under  the  present  minor 
court  system  in  which  the  city  magistrate  and  five  justices  of 
the  peace  have  concurrent  jurisdiction  in  all  criminal  actions 
punishable  by  a  fine  of  S200  or  less.  An  offender  will  first  come 
before  one  justice,  then  before  another,  each  dealing  with  him 
in  his  own  way,  regardless  of  the  plan  of  the  others.  In  a  num- 
ber of  cases  in  19 13  offenders  were  fined  large  amounts  by  one 
justice  and  given  suspended  sentences  pending  good  behavior, 
only  to  receive  fines  much  smaller  than  the  suspended  ones  when 
brought  before  another  justice  on  new  charges.  A  few  examples 
will  ser\e  to  illustrate. 

John  K was  arrested  on  Januar>'  16,  1013,  for  begging  and  was 

fined  $50  by  the  city  magistrate.  Execution  was  held  pending  good  be- 
havior. On  .^pril  15  he  was  arrested  again  for  improper  language  and  con- 
duct. This  time  he  came  before  a  justice  of  the  peace  who  apparently  knew 
nothing  of  the  sus[)ended  sentence,  for  he  was  fined  $3.00  and  costs  on  the 
new  charge. 

William  B was  fined  Sioo  in  \oveml)er  by  one  justice  but  execution 

was  held  i)ending  good  behavior.  In  Deceml>er  he  was  fined  $3.00  by 
another  justice,  the  suspended  sentence  on  the  fine  of  $100  passing  unnoticed. 
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William  K was  before  the  following  persons  during  the  year:  May 

31,  Justice  Monroe  (fined  $3.00);  July  i,  Magistrate  Shipp  (fined  $15)1 
August  31,  Justice  Early  (fined  Sio);  November  11,  Justice  Monroe  again 
(fined  $15)- 


A  MUNICIPAL  COURT 
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Chicago    has 
What    Springfield  Needs  — 
A  Municipal  Court 


Need  of  Municipal  Coi'st  in  Springfield 
Panel  from  SpringficH  Sun*ey  Exhibition 

It  is  obvious,  under  these  circumstances,  that  no  thought-out 
constructive  program  may  be  put  into  operation.  The  treat- 
ment of  offenders  is  vacillating,  often  unwise,  and  necessarily 
ineffective. 

There  is  unfortunately  a  general  belief  that  the  so-called 
"lower"  courts  demand  men  of  less  ability  than  the  "higher" 
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courts.  Consequently  the  salaries  and  honors  attached  to 
lower-court  judgeships  are  generally  small  and  the  judgments 
meted  out  are  correspondingly  inadequate.  The  fact  is.  how- 
ever, that  these  lower  courts,  for  the  great  majority  of  citizens, 
especially  for  those  on  the  borderline  of  poverty  who  cannot 
afford  the  excessive  costs  of  appeals,  are  the  courts  of  last  resort. 
For  such  persons,  moreover,  the  decisions  of  the  lower  courts 
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are  fully  as  important  as  are  ducisions  of  the  higher  courts  to  the 
well-to-do.  Indeed  lower-court  decisions  often  involve  the  tak- 
ing away  of  liberty,  than  which  no  human  riKht  is  more  precious. 
There  is,  therefore,  no  sound  reason  for  the  tendency  to  make  the 
liberty  and  proiK-rty  of  jx-rsons  of  m<xleraie  means  subject  to 
the  derisions  of  perx>ns  who  get  their  pay  through  costs  assessed 
and  who  are  not  even  ri'<iuired  to  have  a  legal  training. 

The  justice  of  the  peace  sysiem  is  a  relic  of  a  more  or  less 
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pioneer  period  of  small  communities  which  in  Springfield  has 
ceased  to  exist.  There  is  at  present  upon  the  statute  books  an 
act  permitting  cities  to  establish  city  courts.  These,  however, 
have  concurrent  jurisdiction  with  circuit  courts  and  do  not 
replace  justice  of  the  peace  and  city  magistrate's  courts.  They 
offer  no  solution  of  the  minor  court  problem.  To  solve  it,  new 
legislation  will  be  necessary.  In  this  particular  the  Municipal 
Court  Act  of  Chicago  offers  suggestions.  This  act  abolishes 
city  magistrates  and  justices  of  the  peace  in  Chicago,  and  gives 
the  municipal  court  jurisdiction  in  all  criminal  cases  in  which 
punishment  is  by  fine  or  imprisonment  otherwise  than  in  the 
penitentiary,  and  in  all  other  criminal  cases  which  the  laws  in 
force  from  time  to  time  may  permit  to  be  prosecuted  in  other 
ways  than  on  indictment  by  a  grand  jury. 

Similar  jurisdiction  should,  we  believe,  be  conferred  upon  a 
municipal  court  for  Springfield  which  should  replace  the  city 
magistrate  and  the  justices  of  the  peace.*  The  civil  jurisdiction 
which  such  a  court  should  exercise  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this 
report  and  is  a  matter  for  consideration  by  the  County  Bar 
Association.  It  is  quite  probable  that  a  careful  study  of  this 
field  would  indicate  the  desirability  of  establishing  two  branches 
of  the  court,  one  civil  and  one  criminal,  with  separate  justices. 
In  any  case  the  judge  or  judges  should  be  required  to  give  full 
time  to  the  work,  and  salaries  should  be  paid  which  will  attract 
men  of  good  ability. 

This  new  court  would  offer  these  definite  advantages  over  the 
present  system: 

1.  It  would  permit  the  outlining  and  carrying  out  of  a  care- 
ful plan  for  the  treatment  of  each  offender. 

2.  It  would  tend  to  attract  to  the  bench  men  of  a  superior 
type. 

3.  It  would  command  more  respect  from  the  public  and  from 
law  breakers  than  the  present  system.  This  is  especially  im- 
portant if  the  correctional  system  is  to  undertake  the  regenera- 
tion of  offenders. 

•  The  establishment  of  such  a  court  would  interfere  with  the  powers  of  the 
county  and  circuit  courts  and  will,  therefore,  require  an  amendment  to  the 
constitution  of  the  state  of  Illinois.     This  should  be  sought. 
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4.  It  would  abolish  the  present  pernicious  system  by  which  the 
city  magistrate  and  justices  receive  their  remuneration  from  the 
fees  they  are  able  to  collect. 

The  effects  of  this  fee  system  are  worth  noting.  If  an  arrested 
person  is  set  free,  the  justice  usually  earns  nothing.  He  is 
tempted,  therefore,  to  find  people  guilty  wherever  possible. 
Even  if  unable  to  so  find,  the  justices  sometimes  collect  their 
fees  anyway.  We  discover  entries  on  the  police  docket  for  191 3 
showing  202  cases  dismissed,  14  cases  bound  over  to  the  grand 
jury,  and  three  cases  in  which  no  prosecution  was  brought  in  all 
of  which  costs  were  collected.  Just  why  a  court  should  collect 
costs  from  a  man  not  prosecuted  or  from  one  held  for  the  grand 
jury,  or  from  one  against  whom,  according  to  the  court's  own 
ruling,  no  charge  has  been  proven,  we  are  unable  to  determine.* 
Yet  such  are  the  lengths  to  which  the  fee  system  extends  its 
iniquities. 

Again,  it  is  not  hard  to  find  cases  in  which  two  or  three  charges 
were  brought  against  the  same  person  on  the  same  day  for  the 
same  general  offense  with  the  evident  purpose  of  adding  to  the 
justice's  earnings  at  the  prisoner's  expense.  Indeed,  until  the 
present  administration  the  justices  used  to  divide  their  fees,  and 
policemen  and  the  chief  received  shares  for  each  arrest.  That 
many  arrests  were  made  unnecessarily  is  suggested  by  the  fact 
that  the  number  fell  from  5,009  the  year  before  this  practice 
was  abandoned  to  4,011  the  year  after.f 

These  facts,  we  believe,  indicate  from  the  standpoint  of  crim- 
inal cases  the  great  advantages  of  the  proposed  reorganization. 
For  the  handling  of  civil  cases  it  is  probably  needed  almost  as 
much.  Moreover,  the  expenses  of  the  new  court  would  prob- 
ably be  met  largely  by  the  fees  which  would  be  paid  into  the  city 
treasury'.  Over  three-quarters  of  the  expense  of  Chicago's  muni- 
cipal court  has  bcK^n  met  in  this  manner.     The  establishment  of 

•  Dismis^l  with  co^^t*  h  not  an  infrcHjurnt  pr.uticc  in  criminal  courts, 
though  a  scM^ininKly  unx^arrantc*!  one.  .\>-e^'»nu*nts.  of  co>t  a^^ainst  those 
bound  over  to  the  uraml  jury  ami  tho^  not  pro^^e*  utti  1  are  unicpie. 

t  In  1913.  the  next  year  after  that  to  ^^\u^\^  the  last  finiire<»  refer,  total 
police  arre'»t'»  ior  all  caus4»^,  inrliKlinR  arrents  on  iu«»pKion  arul  <)4  arrests  for 
destitution,  numU'rwl  3.<)54.  >hl^>^in,^  that  reilurtion  was  not  temi>orar>*  in 
nature. 
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a  municipal  court  to  replace  the  magistrate's  and  justices'  courts 
should,  therefore,  be  sought. 

Court  Sentences 

If  these  proposed  changes  in  correctional  methods  can  be 
brought  about,  it  is  obvious  that  court  sentences  will  need  to  be 
altered  to  suit  the  new  conditions.  It  will  no  longer  be  the  sole 
aim  of  the  court  to  provide  suitable  punishment  for  the  offense 
committed,  but  first  importance  will  be  given  to  providing  treat- 
ment which  will  as  far  as  possible  transform  the  offender  into  a 
law  observer  so  that  the  community  may  be  freed  from  his  further 
depredations.  Because  fines  cannot  remove  deep-seated  causes 
of  delinquency  their  use  will  be  restricted  to  minor  offenses,  the 
commission  of  which  does  not  indicate  well-grounded  delinquent 
tendencies.  Persons  committing  such  offenses  will  be  dismissed 
with  a  warning,  or  if  a  stronger  reminder  is  necessary,  be  fined 
according  to  their  means  as  well  as  the  character  of  the  offense. 

In  all  cases  where  the  offense  and  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  was  committed  suggest  that  the  offender  is  developing 
delinquent  tendencies  which  may,  unless  checked,  lead  to  further 
acts  of  delinquency,  the  offender  should  in  less  serious  cases  be 
put  on  probation,  in  more  serious  cases  be  sent  to  the  house  of 
correction  or  state  farm  for  delinquents. 

Compare  now  the  two  systems — ^the  one  in  use  and  that  pro- 
posed. At  present  the  offender  is  fined,  usually  a  small  fine — 
weak  as  a  deterrent  and  without  reformative  influence — or  he  is 
sent  to  jail  where  nothing  is  done  to  remove  the  causes  of  delin- 
quency. Here  his  self-respect  is  weakened,  his  reputation  under- 
mined, his  muscles  softened  by  idleness,  and  his  ambition  des- 
troyed. He  is  if  anything  rendered  less  capable  of  meeting  the 
problems  of  life  than  he  was  before.  And  from  jail  or  the  court 
he  goes  back  to  the  same  conditions  where  he  got  into  trouble 
with  no  guidance  and  no  help.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  often  he 
breaks  the  law  again  and  again  until  finally  he  becomes  a  chronic 
parasite  on  the  community,  preying  upon  it  or  disturbing  its 
order  when  out  of  jail,  living  at  its  expense  when  in? 

Under  the  proposed  reorganization  the  same  offender  comes 
before  the  court.     If  his  case  is  not  serious  and  is  likely  to 
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respond  to  probation,  he  is  placed  under  the  probation  officer's 
care.  If  needing  more  special  treatment  he  is  sent  to  an  institu- 
tion where  every  influence  is  wholesome  and  where  physically 
at  the  very  least  he  is  prepared  to  take  up  a  normal  life.  His 
term,  moreover,  is  largely  dependent  upon  the  changes  brought 
about.  And  when  he  goes  out  he  is  a  presentable  candidate  for 
a  job  and  has  the  advice  and  help  of  a  parole  officer  in  re-establish- 
ing himself,  with  the  necessity,  if  he  fails  to  do  so,  of  returning 
to  the  institution.  As  a  means  for  community  protection  from 
law  breakers  the  superiority  of  the  proposed  treatment  over  that 
now  given  must  be  evident. 
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XI 
SPECIAL  LEGISLATIVE  INQUIRY  RECOMMENDED 

In  many  instances  where  the  present  treatment  of  misdemean- 
ants and  other  petty  offenders  has  been  found  defective,  the  con- 
dition is  not  peculiar  to  Springfield  but  is  fairly  representative 
of  conditions  known  to  exist  in  many  parts  of  the  state.  Local 
jails  throughout  the  state,  as  shown  in  the  reports  of  the  state 
board  of  charities,  are  uncivilized  both  in  construction  and  man- 
agement. Moreover,  the  ineffective  system  of  petty  fines  is  in 
common  use  in  other  places  besides  Springfield.  It  is,  indeed,  but 
a  reflection  of  the  state  criminal  code  which  provides  a  fine  only 
for  most  misdemeanors.  Furthermore,  Springfield  can  not  bene- 
fit by  indeterminate  sentences  or  parole  for  petty  offenders  until 
the  state  law  is  amended,  and  similar  action  is  also  necessary 
before  an  adequate  probation  system  can  be  had.  Finally, 
neither  Springfield  nor  any  other  city  outside  of  Chicago  may 
secure  a  municipal  court  and  be  rid  of  the  ancient  and  ineffective 
justice  of  the  peace  system  until  not  only  the  state  law,  but  the 
state  constitution  can  be  amended.  The  fact  is  that  many  of 
the  most  fundamental  weaknesses  of  present  methods  are  trace- 
able more  to  state  than  local  regulations  and  can  be  eliminated 
only  through  state  action.  We  are  convinced,  therefore,  in 
spite  of  improvements  in  correctional  methods  which  may  and 
should  be  brought  about  through  the  activities  of  Springfield 
people,  that  still  greater  results  can  be  secured  if  inquiry  into 
Illinois  correctional  methods  can  be  conducted  on  a  state-wide 
scale. 

It  may  be  said  with  truth  that  many  of  the  present  weaknesses 
in  the  correctional  system  are  not  typical  of  Illinois  but  have 
been  handed  down  from  past  generations  and  are  the  common 
inheritance  of  all  the  states.  Yet  this  is  not  an  excuse  for  their 
continuance.  In  reforms  in  children's  courts  and  institutions, 
in  the  beginnings  of  probation,  parole  and  indeterminate  sen- 
tence, and  in  the  start  made  in  the  application  of  rational  methods 
to  the  construction  and  management  of  jails  and  penitentiaries, 
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we  have  begun  to  break  with  unwise  traditions.  It  is  time,  how- 
ever, that  some  state  made  the  whole  system  for  the  treatment 
of  petty  offenders  the  subject  of  investigation  with  a  view  to 
improvements  of  a  fundamental  sort. 
The  recommendation  is  made,  therefore,  that  the  people  of 
'  Springfield  seek  the  support  of  those  interested  in  correctional 
reform  in  Chicago  and  other  parts  of  the  state  in  an  endeavor  to 
have  the  legislature  establish  a  commission  to  investigate  methods 


used  in  the  handling  of  petty  offenders  throughout  the  state.  A 
tentative  draft  for  a  bill  creating  such  a  commission  is  ofTered, 
as  follows: 


An  Act  to  create  a  commiaion  to  investigate  methods  used  throughout  the 
State  of  Illinois  in  the  treatment  of  misdemeanants  and  other  offenders  guiity 
of  violations  of  laws  or  ordinances  other  than  felonies,  and  making  an  appro- 
priation therefor. 

The  people  of  the  state  of  Illinois,  represented  in  Senate  and  Assembly, 
do  enact  as  follows: 
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Section  i.  A  commission  of  nine  members  is  hereby  created  consisting 
of  two  senators  to  be  appointed  by  the  president  of  the  senate,  three  members 
of  the  assembly  to  be  appointed  by  the  speaker  of  the  assembly,  and  four 
other  members  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor,  one  of  whom  shall  be  a 
lawyer,  one  a  physician,  one  a  recognized  criminologist  and  one  a  woman. 
Such  commission  shall  investigate  as  speedily  as  possible  the  methods  used 
throughout  the  state  of  Illinois  in  the  treatment  of  misdemeanants  and  other 
offenders  guilty  of  violation  of  laws  or  ordinances  other  than  felonies,  to  the 
end,  among  other  things,  that  such  remedial  legislation  may  be  enacted  as 
will  improve  said  methods.  Such  investigation  shall  include  inquiry  into 
(i)  the  desirability  of  altering,  for  the  purpose  of  restricting  the  use  of  fines 
as  a  means  for  dealing  with  offenders,  the  penalty  clauses  of  the  criminal 
code  in  so  far  as  they  relate  to  misdemeanors  or  violations  of  laws  or  ordi- 
nances other  than  felonies;  (2)  the  desirability  of  amendments  to  the  state 
laws  and  constitution  to  establish  special  municipal  courts,  and  abolish 
justices  of  the  peace,  constables  and  city  magistrates  in  cities;  (3)  the  con- 
ditions which  exist  throughout  the  state  in  city  and  county  jails,  bridewells, 
workhouses  or  houses  of  correction  and  their  effect  upon  those  confined  in 
them;  (4)  the  desirability  of  establishing  state  institutions  for  the  care  of 
misdemeanants;  (5)  the  desirability  of  further  legislation  to  permit  cities 
and  coimties  to  unite  in  establishing  jails,  bridewells,  workhouses  or  houses 
of  correction;  (6)  the  desirability  of  providing  indeterminate  sentences  and 
parole  for  those  guilty  of  misdemeanors  or  violations  of  laws  or  ordinances 
other  than  felonies;  (7)  the  desirability  of  amending  the  probation  laws  of 
the  state. 

The  investigation  shall  also  include  such  other  matters  within  the  desig- 
nated field  of  inquiry  as  the  commission  may  deem  it  wise  to  investigate. 

Section  2.  The  commission  shall  have  power  to  elect  its  chairman  and 
other  officers,  to  compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses  and  the  production  of 
books  and  papers;  to  employ  counsel,  a  secretary,  investigators,  stenog- 
raphers and  all  necessary  clerical  assistants;  and  shall  otherwise  have  all  the 
powers  of  a  legislative  committee  as  provided  by  the  legislative  law,  includ- 
ing the  adoption  of  rules  for  the  conduct  of  its  proceedings.  The  members 
of  such  commission  shall  receive  no  compensation  for  their  services,  but  shall 
be  entitled  to  their  actual  and  necessary  expenses  incurred  in  the  perform- 
ance of  their  duties. 

Section  3.    Such  commission  shall  make  a  report  of  its  proceedings, 

together  with  its  recommendations,  to  the  legislature  on  or  before  the 

day  of nineteen  hundred  and . 

Section  4.    The  sum  of  thousand  dollars  or  so  much  thereof 
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as  may  be  needed,  is  hereby  appropriated  for  the  actual  and  necessary  ex- 
pense of  the  conunission  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act,  payable 
by  the  treasurer  on  the  warrant  of  the  comptroller,  or  the  order  of  the  chair- 
man of  such  commission.  The  conunission  may  also  receive  and  expend  for 
the  purpose  of  this  act  any  money  contributed  by  voluntary  subscription. 

Section  5.    This  act  shall  take  efifect  immediately. 
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THE  HANDLING  OF  JUVENILE  DELINQUENTS 


XII 
COMPLAINTS  AGAINST  CHILDREN 

As  compared  with  the  number  of  adult  offenders,  juvenile 
offenders  are  few.  From  January  i,  1913,  to  April  i,  1914,  only 
71  children  were  before  the  Sangamon  County  juvenile  court  for 
delinquency.*  The  cases  of  delinquent  children  are,  however, 
more  important  than  their  number  would  suggest,  for  children 
are  more  amenable  to  correcting  influences  than  adults,  and  the 
possibilities  of  constructive  work  among  them  are  greater. 

These  possibilities  have  been  recognized  in  Springfield  to  the 
extent  of  designating  a  special  humane  officer,  establishing  a 
juvenile  court  and  detention  home,  and  employing  a  juvenile 
probation  officer.  But  for  one  cause  or  another  the  benefits 
reasonably  to  be  hoped  for  from  these  provisions  have  not  been 
fully  realized.  Fortunately,  however,  without  such  radical 
changes  as  to  upset  present  institutions,  the  handling  of  child 
delinquents  may  be  placed  on  a  much  better  basis.  What  is 
needed  more  than  anything  else  is  to  strengthen  work  already 
established. 

The  attitude  of  the  state  toward  children  who  break  the  law  is 
entirely  different  from  its  attitude  toward  adult  offenders. 
Delinquent  children  are  not  dealt  with  under  the  criminal  law, 
but  are,  to  quote  the  juvenile  court  act,  ** considered  as  wards 
of  this  state  subject  to  the  care,  guardianship,  and  control  of  the 
court."     The  endeavor  is  not  to  punish  them,  but  to  protect 

*  These  71  represent  the  formal  complaints.  Other  children  were  disposed 
of  by  the  court  informally,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  14  children  against 
whom  no  formal  complaint  was  entered  were  under  supervision  of  the  pro- 
bation officer. 

The  period  from  January  i,  1913,  to  April  i,  1914.  is  selected  for  reviewing 
work  with  juvenile  delinquents  because  the  present  juvenile  probation  offi- 
cer assumed  office  October,  19 13,  and  it  is  desired  to  review  the  work  for  a 
few  months  after  that  date.  In  the  months  prior  to  her  appointment  several 
changes  in  officers  occurred  and  the  work  was  necessarily  mterrupted. 
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them  from  growing  up  to  lives  of  crime,  and  the  important  con- 
sideration is  not  so  much  whether  a  specific  act  of  delinquency 
has  been  committed,  as  whether,  by  assuming  guardianship  over 
a  child,  the  court  may  save  it  from  further  delinquency.  The 
wisdom  of  this  point  of  view  is  worth  emphasizing  because  much 
that  is  unsatisfactory  in  present  methods  results  from  the  ten- 
dency to  deal  with  children  as  adult  offenders  are  dealt  with. 
This  tendency  is  first  shown  in  the  way  in  which  children  come 
to  the  court's  attention. 

Most  complaints  against  children  in  Springfield  are  made  by 
citizens  not  to  the  court  directly,  but  to  the  police  department. 
They  are  then  investigated  by  a  special  police  officer  known  as 
the  humane  officer,  who  makes  arrests  when  he  thinks  cases 
warrant  it.  Arrested  children  are  taken  to  police  headquarters 
in  some  instances  in  the  patrol  wagon.  Here  their  names  are 
formally  entered  upon  the  police  docket  along  with  those  of  adult 
offenders.  They  are  then  lodged  in  the  county  jail  ''annex/'* 
where  the  insane  and  persons  with  delirium  tremens  are  also 
kept.  In  some  cases  children  are  held  in  the  annex  a  few  days 
*'  to  give  them  a  scare  **  and  then  are  allowed  to  go.  In  short,  the 
police  department  has  treated  children  much  as  it  treats  adult 
offenders,  and  has  shown  little  appreciation  of  the  preventive 
spirit  which  per\'ades  the  best  work  with  delinquent  children  in 
many  parts  of  the  country. 

Castas  in  which  complaints  were  made  by  the  humane  officer 
were,  in  1913.  greater  in  numljer  than  cases  coming  before  the 
juvenile  court  through  any  other  channel.  These,  with  other 
complaints  filed,  are  shown  in  Table  10. 

The  practice  of  having  so  many  complaints  pass  through  the 
hands  of  the  police  iK'fore  reaching  the  juvenile  court  we  believe 
to  be  an  error  in  procedure.  Except  in  cases  in  which  there  is 
danger  that  the  children  may  run  away,  the  police  department 
should  refer  casc*s  to  the  juvenile  court  without  making  arrest, 
and  thus  jx^rmit  the  probation  officer  to  investigate  whether  court 
action  is  necessary.  The  probation  officer  is  much  more  likely 
than  the  jwlice  to  act  from  the  enlightened  point  of  view  of  the 
juvenile  court.     Such  action,  moreover,  will  prevent  children 

•  See  pp.  9H-103. 
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from  coming  into  contact  with  machinery  for  the  handling  of 
adult  oflFenders,  an  end  greatly  to  be  desired.  When  immediate 
arrest  is  necessary  the  police  should  take  children  to  the  deten- 
tion home  for  confinement. 


TABLE      lO. — PERSONS      FILING     DELINQUENCY     COMPLAINTS      IN 
SANGAMON  COUNTY  JUVENILE  COURT.      JANUARY    I,  I913,  TO 

APRIL  I,  19 14 


Persons  who  filed  complaints 


Complaints 
filed 


Police  officer  designated  as  humane  officer 

Parents 

Private  citizens  other  than  parents  or  relatives 

Railway  detectives 

Relatives 

Truant  officer 


30 

19 
10 

9 
2 

I 


Total 


71 


This  procedure  can  be  established  perhaps  most  eflfectively 
by  the  city  Civil  Service  Commission  adding  detailed  regulations 
covering  the  arrest  of  children  to  the  book  of  rules  of  the  police 
department.  A  set  of  regulations  suggested  for  this  purpose  is 
presented  in  Appendix  B,  page  174. 
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XIII 
DETENTION  OF  CHILDREN 

Delinquent  children,  like  adults,  often  need  to  be  held  tempo- 
rarily pending  court  hearing  of  their  cases.  If  they  are  com- 
mitted to  one  of  the  state  schools  at  St.  Charles  or  Geneva  or  to 
the  reformatory  at  Pontiac,  they  need  also  to  be  held  for  a  day 
or  tu'o  pending  transportation.  Two  places  in  Springfield  have 
served  these  purposes — the  county  jail  annex  and  the  detention 
home.  In  both  institutions  dependent  as  well  as  delinquent  chil- 
dren are  held,  though  the  proportion  of  delinquent  children  is 
much  larger  in  the  annex. 

In  the  year  19 13  but  42  children,  only  eight  of  them  delinquents, 
were  held  in  the  detention  home,*  while  203  children,  most  of 
them  delinquents,  were  held  in  the  annex  to  the  county  jail.t 
Apparently,  though  the  detention  home  was  presumably  pro- 
vided to  protect  children  coming  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
juvenile  court  from  lodgment  in  or  near  the  county  jail,  it  has 
not  served  its  purpose.  The  real  detention  home  of  Springfield, 
in  spite  of  the  expenditure  of  $2,100  a  y^ar  for  the  place  which 
goes  by  that  name,  has  been  the  county  jail  annex.  Probably 
as  much  money  has  been  spent  on  the  maintenance  of  the  two 
institutions  as  needs  to  be  spent  to  handle  delinquent  and  de- 
pendent children  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  yet  the  actual  con- 
ditions under  which  many  children  have  been  detained  are  un- 
lK*lievably  bad. 

The  County  Jail  Annex 

The  county  jail  annex,  where  the  great  majority  of  children  are 
held,  is  located  within  about  20  feet  of  the  main  jail  building  on 
JeflFerson  Strei*t  near  Seventh  Street  and  is  to  all  intents  and 

•  One  dcHn<jucnt  boy  m-as  held  tm*icc. 

t  The  county  jail  irconU  do  not  *hom'  a«  they  should  the  rau^  for  the  chil- 
dren's detention,  hut  it  i^  known  that  the  majority  are  delinquents. 
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purposes  a  part  of  it.     It  is  a  two-story  brick  building  with  barred 
windows  and  doors. 

On  each  floor  are  three  rooms.  In  each  of  fi%'e  of  the  rooms  is  a 
single  bed;  the  sixth  room  was  without  furniture  at  the  time  of 
two  separate  \isits.  There  are  no  toilets  in  the  rooms  and  when 
persons  are  locked  in  them  buckets  serve  the  purpose.     The  walls 


Sangamon-  Cocnta"  Jail  Anse.\ 
In  this  building  are  held  children,  insaae  penona,  and  those  with  delirium 
tremens.  On  crowded  days  it  is  impossible  to  provide  adequate  segregation. 
Since  the  county  pays  out  money  for  a  detention  home,  supposedly  lor  the 
detention  of  delinquent  children,  there  is  no  exruse  for  keeping  delinqueat 
children  here  under  the  disgraceful  conditions  which  exist 

and  floor  are  bare.  The  windows  on  the  occasions  of  two  visits 
were  extremely  dirty.  The  only  doors  between  the  rooms  are  of 
bars,  and  persons  confined  in  one  room  can  readily  see  into  other 
rooms  on  the  same  floor.  Children  are  provided  with  no  amuse- 
ment facilities.  Viewed  as  a  whole  the  building  has  all  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  ordinary  jail,  being  bare,  cold,  and  unattractive. 
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In  this  building  are  kept  children,  both  boys  and  girls,  insane 
persons,  those  with  delirium  tremens,  and  occasionally  an  ill 
prisoner  suffering  from  some  other  trouble.  The  head  jailer 
informed  us  that  in  compliance  with  the  state  law  boys  and  girls 
under  twelve  years  of  age  were  not  kept  in  the  annex,  but  inves- 
tigation showed  that  children  as  young  as  nine  years  of  age  have 
been  held  there — one  boy  as  long  as  three  days.  He  had  for 
company  during  this  period  three  older  boys,  three  older  girls, 
two  insane  persons,  and  two  men  with  delirium  tremens!  The 
full  extent  to  which  the  law  has  been  violated  could  not  be  ascer- 
tained, for  the  jail  records  do  not  give  the  ages  of  those  detained 
— a  serious  deficiency  in  itself. 

This  confinement  of  boys  and  girls  in  the  annex  with  insane 
persons  or  those  with  delirium  tremens  is  not  merely  an  occasional 
happening,  but  the  rule.  On  272  of  the  365  days  in  the  year  1913 
— three-quarters  of  the  time — this  condition  obtained.  The 
data  for  a  few  days  when  conditions  were  at  their  worst  are  as 
follows : 

TABLE     II. — CHILDREN,    INSANE    PERSONS,    AND    PERSONS    WITH 
DELIRIUM   TREMENS,   IN  SANGAMON  COUNTY  JAIL  ANNEX  ON 

SPECIFIED  DATES  IN   I9I3* 

«  ,>.  ,  ,  Persons  with 

Date  B°ys  Girls  Insane         j  ,5^ 

under  17       under  i8       persons  tremens 


February  24 

8 

I 

I 

February  27 

II 

5 

•   • 

April  25 

2 

I 

3 

July  4 

2 

3 

3 

July  iQ 

I 

5 

August  7 

4 

3 

^    ^ 

2 

OctolKT  12 

3 

3 

2 

October  13 

3 

I 

I 

NovemlKT  12 

6 

•  • 

•  • 

3 

•*  The  annex  has  hut  six  cells,  three  on  each  H(X)r  to  accommodate  these 
different  groups. 

Neither  is  it  true  that  most  of  these  children,  many  of  whom 
are  detained  not  as  delinquents,  but  merely  as  poor  children, 
suffer  contact  with  the  insane  and  those  with  delirium  tremens 
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for  only  a  few  hours.     Many  were  held  for  periods  of  several 
days — one  boy  as  long  as  37  days — as  will  be  seen  from  Table  12. 


TABLE     12. — DAYS    OF    DETENTION    OF    CHILDREN    IN    SANGAMON 

COUNTY  JAIL  ANNEX  IN  I913 


Days  of  detention 


Boys 
held 


I 


Girls 
held 


I 
2 

3 

4 

5 
6 

7 
8 

9 
10 

II 

12 

16 

19 
23 
37 


28 

51 
26 

15 

13 
2 

6 

5 
2 

3 

3 
I 

I 

I 

2 

I 


8 
22 

4 
I 

I 

I 

I 

•   • 

2 
2 
I 


Total 


160 


43 


The  reason  why  those  in  charge  of  the  county  jail  should  be 
willing  to  lodge  persons  suffering  from  delirium  tremens  (gener- 
ally the  last  stage  of  degradation)  and  insane  persons  with  chil- 
dren rather  than  with  adult  prisoners  is  incomprehensible. 
Whatever  the  reason,  the  condition  is  a  violation  of  the  rules  of 
common  decency  which  the  people  of  the  community  should  not 
tolerate. 

As  already  stated,  the  inside  doors  of  the  annex  are  of  bars 
and  permit  persons  confined  in  one  room  to  look  through  into 
the  others.  The  chief  jailer  informed  us  that  generally  boys  were 
kept  upstairs  and  girls  down,  but  that  sometimes  the  upstairs 
became  overcrowded  and  boys  were  kept  on  the  ground  floor. 
Insane  men  and  men  with  delirium  tremens  are  likewise  usually 
kept  upstairs,  while  women  in  these  conditions  are  kept  down- 
stairs. Whatever  the  usual  arrangements,  however,  there  fre- 
quently must  arise  occasions  when  persons  of  the  opposite  sex, 
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insane  persons,  those  with  delirium  tremens,  and  children,  are 
kept  on  the  same  floor.  One  wonders,  for  instance,  how  on 
February  24  eight  boys,  one  girl,  four  insane  persons,  and  one 
man  with  delirium  tremens — fourteen  persons  in  all — were 
divided  in  six  rooms  so  as  to  protect  the  girl  in  privacy  and  shield 
the  eight  boys  and  the  girl  from  close  contact  with  the  four  insane 
persons  and  the  man  with  delirium  tremens.  On  other  days  the 
problem  was  equally  or  even  more  puzzling.  The  fact  is  that 
even  if  the  authorities  were  most  careful  in  their  efforts  to  sepa- 
rate children  and  adults,  and  the  two  sexes,  there  were  many  days 
and  nights  when  it  could  not  have  been  done.  It  would  appear, 
moreover,  that  careful  efforts  to  so  separate  them  are  not  made, 
for  on  the  occasion  of  one  visit  to  the  annex  at  a  time  when  it  was 
supposedly  under  the  charge  of  the  matron,  the  lower  floor  was 
vacant,  while  upstairs  three  boys  were  peering  through  the  bars 
into  a  room  where  a  man  was  just  coming  out  of  the  extreme 
stage  of  delirium  tremens.  **He's  pretty  dizzy,  isn't  he?"  re- 
marked one  boy  who  seemed  especially  interested  in  the  pro- 
ceedings. 

On  a  number  of  nights  throughout  the  year  many  of  the  bo>'s, 
if  not  the  girls,  must  be  forced  to  sleep  on  the  floor,  for  there  are 
but  five  beds  in  the  six  rooms.  How  the  eleven  boys,  five  girls, 
and  two  insane  f)ersons  were  provided  for  on  February  27  is  diffi- 
cult to  see.  The  jailer  informed  us  that  in  case  of  need  cots  were 
brought  in.  On  the  occasion  of  the  two  visits  over  a  month 
apart  we  noted,  however,  that  conditions  were  the  -same.  It 
may  be  that  extra  cots  have  at  times  been  brought  in.  That  all 
the  boys,  girls,  and  others  confined  there  have  always  been  pro- 
vided with  comfortable  places  to  sleep  we  very  much  doubt. 

The  matron  of  the  jail  and  annex  is  on  duty  during  the  day. 
At  night,  when  a  matron  is  most  needed,  especially  in  view  of 
existing  conditions,  the  annex  is  in  charge  of  a  male  keeper.* 
Viewed  as  a  whole  the  conditions  which  exist  are  inexcusable. 

•Since  the  time  »hi»n  this  rcjKirt  was  written  and  presented  through  the 
local  newsj>a[)erH  and  the  Survey  Flxhibition,  a  new  sheriff  has  come  into  office. 
Improvements  in  the  jail  annex  have  l)et*n  made  and  a  trained  nurse  has  been 
ap(x>inted  as  matron.  These  comnientlahle  chan^jes  cannot,  however,  render 
the  annex  a  suitable  pKue  for  the  <ieteniion  of  children  or  lessen  the  need  for 
an  adequate  detention  home. 
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Perhaps  the  least  excusable  thing  of  all,  however,  is  that  children 
should  continue  to  be  confined  under  such  conditions,  when  the 
county  provides  and  pays  for  a  detention  home,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  state  law  under  which  it  is  established,  is  for  all  children 
coming  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  juvenile  court  (boys  under 
seventeen,  girls  under  eighteen  years  of  age).* 

The  Detention  Home 

The  detention  home  is  located  at  the  corner  of  Enos  and  Twelfth 
Streets  in  a  seven-room  house  rented  for  the  purpose.  The  build- 
ing was  formerly  a  residence  and  has  not  been  altered  in  any 
essential  way  to  adapt  it  for  its  present  uses.  When  visited  it 
was  in  a  good  state  of  repair  but  was  not  suitable  to  serve  as  a 
detention  home  for  a  city  of  Springfield's  size. 

Downstairs  are  a  parlor,  a  sitting  room,  a  dining  room,  and  a 
kitchen.  Upstairs  arc  a  bedroom  for  boys,  containing  three 
three-quarter  beds  (accommodations  for  six  boys  in  emergencies), 
a  girls'  bedroom  containing  two  three-quarter  beds  and  a  double 
one  (accommodations  for  six  girls),  a  bedroom  for  the  superin- 
tendent and  her  assistant,  and  a  bathroom. 

A  woman  superintendent  is  provided  who  has  the  help  of  a 
woman  assistant.  Both  had  previous  experience  in  institutional 
care  for  children  and  seemed  to  be  making  the  best  of  present 
facilities  and  providing  as  good  care  for  the  children  sent  to  them 
as  possible.  At  the  time  of  our  visit  the  place  was  clean  and 
homelike  and  the  children  were  neat  and  apparently  happy. 

*  Chapter  75  of  the  Illinois  Statutes  provides  that  the  grand  iury  at  each 
term  shall  visit  the  county  jail  and  make  a  report  to  the  court  which  shall  be 
filed  with  the  clerk.  One  wonders  how  careful  these  examinations  have  been, 
for  the  last  two  reports  are  as  follows: 

Filed  June  6,  1914 — "The  Grand  Jurors  chosen,  selected  and  sworn  in  and 
for  the  County  of  Sangamon  and  State  of  Illinois,  report  that  they  have  ex- 
amined the  jail  and  premises  and  find  same  to  be  in  good  and  sanitary  con- 
dition.    We  recommend  that  a  new  jail  be  built." 

Filed  January  2,  1914 — "The  members  of  the  Grand  Jury  be^  to  report  to 
the  court  that  they  have,  in  pursuance  of  their  duties  as  such  Grand  jurors, 
visited  the  county  jail  of  Sangamon  County  and  examined  into  its  conditions, 
and  the  treatment  of  the  prisoners  therein  confined. 

"  We  find  the  jail  well  kept,  in  a  cleanly  and  sanitary  condition ;  the  prisoners 
well  cared  for  and  furnished  with  wholesome  food.  We  especially  commend 
Henry  \Iester,  Sheriff,  and  his  estimable  wife  for  their  care  of  the  County 
property  and  their  humane  treatment  of  the  prisoners.'* 
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Children  of  school  age  have  been  sent  regularly  to  school  and  all 
children  have  been  allowed  to  go  out  to  play  at  their  pleasure, 
balls,  bats,  and  other  play  apparatus  being  provided. 

So  much  for  the  good  features  of  the  home.  On  the  re^-erse 
side  two  facts  stand  out :  first,  the  facilities  do  not  permit  proper 
classification  of  the  children;  second,  it  is  difficult  if  not  im- 
possible to  hold  children  who  may  try  to  run  away.  For  this 
reason  the  use  of  the  home  for  detention  of  older  delinquent 
children  has  been  rendered  very  difficult.     Indeed  it  is  stated  in 


Sangamon  C'i'iniv  Jivkmle  Detentios  Hoke 

mclikc,  .mil  veW  m.in.innl  liin  altn^i-Thcr  inadeauate  for  holding 


should  Iw  atuniloned 


the  records  of  the  probation  officer  that  one  delinquent  boy  had 
to  be  romov-ed  because  incorrigible! 

From  the  time  the  home  was  established  in  June,  1912,  up  to 
April  I,  1914,  a  period  of  21  months,  50  children  ha^-e  been 
detained.  Of  these,  ei^ht  were  delinquent  and  42  dependent. 
One  delinquent  child  was  dot.iinetl  twice.  All  the  delinquents 
were  bo>-s  who  ranjiwl  in  age  from  eight  to  sixteen  years.  Of 
the  43  de[)endi'nt  children,  3o  were  girls  and  32  boys,  ranging 
in  age  from  three  months  to  sevenieen  years, 
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That  boys  and  girls  should  be  separated »  that  dependent  and 
delinquent  children  should  be  separated,  and  that  children  past 
the  adolescent  period  should  be  kept  apart  in  sleeping  quarters 
from  those  who  have  not  yet  reached  adolescence  is  the  generally 
accepted  opinion  of  authorities  on  children's  institutions.  At 
the  detention  home  the  sex  classification  has  been  followed  for 
the  most  part,  though  even  there  overcrowding  of  the  boys*  bed- 
room has  at  times  forced  the  transfer  of  very  young  boys  to  the 
bedroom  for  girls.  Classification  by  age  and  the  separation  of 
dependent  and  delinquent  children  has,  however,  been  impossible. 

As  was  previously  shown,  the  detention  home  has  served  only 
to  a  small  extent  as  a  detention  place  for  delinquent  children. 
One  of  the  main  reasons  has  been  the  fact  that  the  home  is  not 
fitted  to  hold  those  desiring  to  run  away,  and  its  facilities  in  any 
case  are  inadequate  to  provide  for  all.  Inability  to  prevent 
escapes  is  more  or  less  inevitable  when  a  house  is  rented  on  a 
short  time  lease,  for  considerable  alterations  both  in  house  and 
yard  are  necessary  to  fit  a  private  residence  to  serve  as  a  deten- 
tion home. 

Under  the  present  arrangement  the  superintendent  of  the  home 
and  her  assistant  receive  $50  a  month  each  and  whatever  they 
can  save  out  of  the  regular  appropriation  of  $75  a  month  for 
maintenance  which  does  not  vary  whether  there  are  one  or  a 
dozen  children  to  be  kept.  This  allowance  of  a  stipulated  sum 
for  expenses  every  month,  for  which  the  superintendent  does 
not  give  account,  is  thoroughly  vicious,  and  while  we  do  not 
believe  it  has  led  to  abuse  under  the  present  superintendent,  it 
places  a  constant  temptation  before  those  in  charge  to  economize 
at  the  expense  of  the  children.  Sooner  or  later  it  is  almost  certain 
to  lead  to  abuse  of  a  serious  nature.  No  private  business  organ- 
ization would  think  of  adopting  such  methods  of  finance.  That 
the  county  should  do  so  is  a  sorry  commentary. 

The  state  law  requires  that  the  superintendent  of  the  home  keep 
a  record  of  all  expenditures  for  care  and  maintenance  and 
make  an  annual  report  to  the  county  board  of  supervisors  by 
December  first  of  every  year,  which  shall  contain  an  itemized 
statement  of  expenses  together  with  the  number  of  inmates  dur- 
ing each  month.     It  also  requires  that  the  expenses  be  paid  by 
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requisition  upon  the  chairman  of  the  committee  of  the  board  of 
supervisors  in  charge  of  the  home.  The  home  has  been  in  opera- 
tion for  two  years  but  no  report  has  been  made.  The  provisions 
of  the  law  should  be  followed  and  the  exact  expenses  only  should 
be  paid  by  the  county. 

The  state  law  granting  the  county  judge,  who  is  also  judge  of 
the  juvenile  court,  authority  to  establish  the  detention  home, 
specifically  states  that  children  may  be  committed  *'to  said  home 
temporarily."  It  was  not  the  intention  of  the  act  that  the  home 
should  become  a  place  for  the  detention  of  either  delinquent  or  de- 
pendent children  in  need  of  institutional  care.  The  state  provides 
schools  for  such  children  and  it  is  undesirable  that  the  county 
should  go  to  the  expense — and  it  would  not  be  stfiall  if  the  children 
were  given  adequate  treatment — of  duplicating  their  work.* 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  present  detention  home  has  not  been 
designed  for,  and  cannot  provide,  treatment  of  an  educational 
or  reformative  character  which  institutions  holding  delinquent 
children  for  more  than  temporary  periods  are  expected  to  pro- 
vide. Yet  the  court  has  shown  a  tendency  to  use  it  for  purposes 
of  more  than  temporary  detention,  as  will  be  seen  from  Table  13. 

TABLE     13. — DAYS    OF    DETENTION    OF    CHILDREN    IN    SANGAMON 
COUNTY  DETENTION  HOME.      JUNE  29,  I912,  TO  APRIL   I,  I9I4 


Days  of  detention 

Delinquent 
boys  held 

Dependent 
boys  held 

Dependent 
girls  held 

I  to    10 

2a 

6 

5 

II  to    23 

2 

4 

10 

31  to    34 

•   « 

3*^ 

I 

45  to    47 

■   • 

2 

•   • 

54  to    55 

•   • 

•   • 

2 

64  to    6S 

2 

■   • 

I 

77  to    82 

•   • 

2b 

I 

100  to  107 

•   • 

.     4'' 

*  • 

144  to  162 

I 

I 

•   ■ 

450 

I 

•         • 

•   • 

571 

I 

•         • 

. . 

Total 

9 

22 

20 

a  One  delinquent  boy  was  held  twice,  each  time  for  less  than  10  days, 
b  Two  boys  held  32  days,  one  boy  held  77  days,  and  one  boy  held. 100  days, 
were  still  at  the  Home  April  i,  19 14. 

*  The  state  schools  are,  we  understand,  overcrowded.     This  is  a  condition, 
however,  for  the  state  to  remedy. 
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It  is  seen  that  five  of  the  eight  delinquent  boys  were  detained 
two  months  or  more,  two  being  held  more  than  a  year,  one  as 
long  as  19  months,  while  quite  a  number  of  dependent  children 
were  held  more  than  a  month,  nine  more  than  two  months. 
This  can  hardly  be  considered  temporary  detention  and  it  is 
apparent  that  in  some  instances  at  least  the  court  has  viewed  the 
detention  home  as  a  place  for  institutional  care. 

Conclusions  and  Recommendations 

In  reviewing  the  provisions  for  the  detention  of  children  in 
Springfield,  certain  facts  stand  out: 

1.  Conditions  in  the  county  jail  annex  where  most  delinquent 
children  are  held  are  unspeakably  bad. 

2.  The  detention  home,  while  well  administered  by  its  super- 
intendent, is  not  serving  its  purpose  and  is  not  fitted  to  do  so. 

3.  The  county  is  maintaining  two  institutions  where  one, 
organized  and  administered  on  right  lines,  could  serve  the  same 
purpose  a  great  deal  better  and  at  probably  no  greater  expense. 

To  provide  more  adequately  for  the  holding  of  children  it  is 
recommended  that  the  county  as  soon  as  possible  provide  a 
more  satisfactory  detention  home  and  that  holding  of  children 
in  the  county  jail  annex  be  abandoned.  For  the  acquirement 
and  management  of  the  home  detailed  suggestions  are  offered, 
as  follows: 

1.  The  home  should  be  planned  and  managed  as  a  place  for 
temporary  detention,  not  for  institutional  care. 

2.  It  is  desirable  not  to  have  delinquent  and  dependent  chil- 
dren housed  in  the  same  institution,  and  if  arrangements  can  be 
made  by  which  the  Home  for  the  Friendless  will  hold  dependent 
children  temporarily  pending  their  disposition  by  the  court,  the 
detention  home  should  be  planned  for  delinquent  children  only.* 
Otherwise  it  should  be  planned  for  delinquents  and  dependents. 

3.  The  home  should  provide  for  the  holding  of  all  delinquent 

•  It  is  understood  that  the  Home  for  the  Friendless  directors  are  willing  to 
undertake  this  work. 

For  further  discussion  of  the  handling  of  dependent  children  see  companion 
report,  Charities  in  Springfield,  Illinois,  by  Francis  H.  McLean  (The  Spring- 
field Survey);  section  on  institutional  care  of  dependent  children  in  Spring- 
field, by  Florence  L.  Lattimore. 
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boys  up  to  seventeen  years  and  delinquent  girls  up  to  eighteen 
years  of  age. 

4.  Building  a  new  detention  home  rather  than  remodelling 
some  present  structure  is  recommended.  The  money  is  available, 
the  voters  having  given  consent  to  a  one  per  cent  tax  levy  for  the 
purpose,  and  a  more  satisfactory  home  will  thus  be  obtained.  It 
also  will  be  economy  for  the  county  to  own  the  home  rather  than 
to  rent,  for  this  is  to  be  a  permanent  county  institution. 

5.  The  home  should  be  located,  if  possible,  within  six  or  eight 
blocks  of  police  headquarters  and  the  sheriff's  office  so  that  it  will 
be  conveniently  accessible. 

6.  Plans  for  the  building  should  provide  a  section  for  boys 
and  one  for  girls  entirely  apart  from  each  other.  A  separate 
sleeping  room,  which  need  not  be  large,  should  be  provided  for 
each  child.  There  should  also  be  in  each  section  a  dining  room, 
a  living  room,  and  a  bath  room  with  shower  baths  only.  Quarters 
will  also  need  to  be  supplied  for  those  in  charge  of  the  home,  and 
it  will  be  advantageous  if  provisions  for  juvenile  court  hearings 
can  be  made. 

7.  If  the  home  is  maintained  for  delinquents  only,  it  should 
be  planned  to  accommodate  not  less  than  10  boys  and  five  girls. 
The  number  will  usually  run  much  below  this  figure,  but  pro- 
vision should  be  made  to  meet  emergencies  and  future  needs.* 

8.  As  far  as  possible  the  institution  should  have  the  appear- 
ance of  a  home  rather  than  a  jail,  and  should,  therefore,  be  at- 
tractively and  comfortably  furnished.  It  will  be  necessary,  to 
prevent  escapes,  to  cover  the  windows  with  heavy  wire  screening 
firmly  fastened  on.  Bars  should  not  be  used.  Adequate  locl^ 
should  be  provided  on  all  doors ;  also  hinges  of  a  kind  which  can 
not  be  removed.  All  these  features  should,  however,  be  as 
unobtrusive  as  possible. 

9.  Children  who  have  passed  the  age  of  adolescence  should  be 
kept  apart  from  other  children  save  when  one  of  those  in  charge 
of  the  institution  is  present. 

10.  A  yard  at  the  rear,  extensive  enough  to  permit  play, 
should  be  enclosed  with  a  high  board  fence,  with  in-turned  barb 

*  The  largest  number  of  children  held  in  the  annex  in  any  one  day  in  1913 
was  16.  Just  what  proportion  were  delinquents  is  not  known,  but  the  ma- 
jority probably  were.  The  largest  number  of  delinquent  children  held  in  the 
detention  home  on  any  one  day  in  19 13  was  five.  A  policy  of  temporary  de- 
tention, however,  would  reduce  the  number  to  be  held. 
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Wiring  at  the  top  to  prevent  ready  scaling,  so  that  in  good  weather 
children  may  enjoy  outdoor  exercise. 

11.  There  should  be  in  charge  of  the  institution  not  only  a 
house  mother,  to  look  after  the  girls,  but  a  house  father  to  look 
after  the  boys.  In  fact  the  latter  is  absolutely  necessary  to  care 
for  older  delinquent  boys.*  The  present  policy  of  having  trained 
persons  in  charge  of  the  home  deserves  to  be  continued. 

12.  The  superintendent  of  the  home  should  be  required  to  keep 
a  record  showing  the  name,  sex,  age,  and  address  of  each  child 
detained,  the  cause  of  detention,  the  day  and  hour  received,  the 
person  received  from,  and  the  person  discharged  to.  A  record 
now  kept  by  the  probation  officer  gives  most  of  this  information, 
but  it  should  be  kept  by  the  manager  of  the  home  as  required 
by  law.  When  the  present  record  book  is  used  up,  a  card  catalog 
should  replace  it. 

13.  Accurate  financial  records  should  be  kept,  as  required  by 
law,  and  the  exact  expense  of  the  home  should  be  borne  by  the 
county. 

The  carrying  out  of  plans  for  a  detention  home  along  these 
lines  would,  we  believe,  render  a  very  unsatisfactory  condition 
eminently  satisfactory  with — after  the  initial  expense  had  been 
met — little  or  no  increased  expense  to  the  community. 

^  A  good  many  detention  homes  are  under  the  care  of  a  man  and  wife,  a 
very  satisfactory  arrangement. 
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THE  SANGAMON  COUNTY  JUVENILE  COURT 

As  we  have  already  seen,  for  the  15  months  from  January  1, 
1913*  to  April  I,  1914,  the  docket  of  the  Sangamon  County 
juvenile  court  shows  that  54  boys  and  17  girls — 71  children  in  all 
— ^were  brought  before  the  court  on  petitions  charging  juvenile 
delinquency.  Five  of  the  boys  were  transferred  for  indictment 
by  the  grand  jury,  leaving  66  children  to  be  disposed  of  by  the 
court.    The  disposition  of  these  cases  is  shown  in  Table  14. 

TABLE     14. — DISPOSITION    OF    CASES    OF    DELINQUENT     CHILDREN 

HEARD  IN  SANGAMON  COUNTY  JUVENILE  COURT. 

JANUARY  I,  igr^.  TO  APRIL  I,  I9I4 

Cases  disposed  of 
Disposition  of  case  —  -     - 

Boys        Girls        Total 

Placed  on  probation  ao  2  22 

Committed  to  an  institution  9  7  x6 

Dismissed  by  court  11  i  13 

Placed  in  private  home  i  i 

Found  not  guilty  by  jury  i  i 

**  Discharged  to  report "  i  i 

No  disposition  recorded  8  5  13 

Total  49  17  66 

The  cases  of  all  children  coming  before  the  court  have  not 
been  entered  upon  the  docket  for,  according  to  the  probation 
officer's  records,  as  many  as  13  l)oys  and  one  girl,  whose  names 
are  not  on  the  docket,  were  placed  on  probation  during  the  period 
under  discussion.  This  docket  is  the  official  record  of  the  dis- 
position of  all  cases,  and  carelessness  in  its  keeping  is  not  a  matter 
for  indifference. 

Court  Hkarinos 

It  is  the  practice  of  the  judge  to  reserve  Saturday  mornings  for 
juvenile  hearings.     This  would  Ik*  satisfactory  did  it  not  often 
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necessitate  the  holding  of  children  in  the  county  jail  annex  or 
detention  home  for  several  days  awaiting  the  convenience  of  the 
court.  County  court  work  does  not  make  large  demands  upon 
the  time  of  the  judge  and  there  is  no  reason  why  an  hour  on  Tues- 
days and  Thursdays — preferably  after  3:30  p.  m.  when  school 
closes — as  well  as  an  hour  Saturday  mornings,  should  not  be  set 


Diagram  4. — Dispositiok  of  Cases  op  DeliS'OL'ent  Children  Coming 

Before  the  Sangamon  Coitktv  Jivenile  Court  from  Januarv 

I.  1913,  TO  April  1,  1914 

The  targe  number  of  cases  in  which  no  disposition  was  shown  indicates 

carelessness  in  the  keeping  of  the  court  doclcet.     The  disposition  "discharged 

to  report"  is  unusual,  for  when  the  court  discharges  a  child  it  relinquishe«  its 

authoriiy  to  order  the  child  to  report.     That  any  children  should  be  tried  by  a 

jury  i*  unfortunate.    Child  law  breakers  are  not  criminals  but  wards  of  the 

state  and  formality  in  their  hearings  should  be  eliminated.     The  court  should 

endeavor  to  discourage  employment  of  attorney's  and  jury  trials  in  juvenile 


aside  for  juvenile  hearings.     This  change   is  strongly  recom- 
mended. 

These  hearings  are  held  in  the  judge's  chambers  where  privacy 
and  a  friendly  atmosphere — very  good  features — are  to  be  had. 
Most  of  them  are  informal.  In  four  instances  in  this  period, 
however,  attorneys  were  present  and  in  one  of  these  there  was 
trial  by  jury.     Such  procedures  are  undesirable  for  they  give 
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the  hearing  the  air  of  a  criminal  action.  The  court  cannot  re- 
fuse those  demanding  the  right  to  be  represented  by  an  attorney 
or  tried  by  a  jury,  but  if  the  judge  should  in  all  cases  give  pa- 
rents to  understand  that  his  purpose  is  not  to  mete  out  punish- 
ment but  to  help  them  prevent  their  children  from  acquiring 
delinquent  habits,  it  is  probable  that  few  if  any  would  employ 
attorneys  or  demand  a  jury  trial. 

Newspaper  Publicity 

Another  unfortunate  condition  in  Springfield,  but  one  for 
which  the  court  is  not  directly  responsible,  is  newspaper  pub- 
licity given  to  children's  cases.  Among  their  companions  this 
often  makes  delinquent  boys  heroes,  while  on  the  other  hand  it 
injures  their  good  name  just  at  the  time  when  they  are  beginning 
the  work  of  life  and  makes  it  hard  for  them  to  get  employment. 
The  resulting  enforced  idleness  often  increases  the  likelihood  of 
their  becoming  confirmed  delinquents.  Accounts  of  these  child 
misfortunes  seldom  have  much  news  value  and  the  newspapers  of 
several  cities  upon  the  request  of  the  juvenile  court  have  agreed 
to  omit  all  such  items.  Springfield  newspapers  will  doubtless 
take  a  similar  view  if  the  matter  is  brought  to  their  attention. 

Investigation  Before  Hearing 

The  purpose  of  juvenile  court  hearings,  as  suggested  in  the 
Illinois  juvenile  court  act,  is  not  so  much  to  discover  whether 
specific  illegal  acts  have  been  committed,  as  to  determine  whether 
children  are  in  need  of  the  care  and  guidance  of  the  state.  Court 
decisions,  moreover,  are  aimed  not  to  punish  delinquent  children, 
but  to  remove  the  causes  of  their  delinquency  and  so  save  them 
from  growing  up  to  lives  of  crime.  It  is  obviously  important, 
therefore,  that  the  court  have  a  complete  and  correct  under- 
standing of  the  causes  which  lead  to  children's  delinquency.  In 
fact,  nothing  is  more  important,  if  correct  remedies  are  to  be 
prescribed.  The  juvenile  court  of  Sangamon  County,  in  cases 
coming  l)efore  it,  unfortunately  has  not  taken  steps  to  obtain 
adequate  knowledge  of  the  causes  of  children's  delinquency. 

In  any  effort  to  discover  these  causes  and  to  plan  for  prevent- 
ing further  delinquency,  it  is  essential  to  know  children's  home 
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environments  and  school  records.     It  is  helpful  also  to  know 
church  connections  or  lack  of  them,  physical  and  mental  condi- 
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tion,  employment,  recreation,  companions,  relatives  who  may 

be  counted  on  to  help,  and  similar  facts.     Obviously  the  judge 
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IS  not  himself  in  a  position  to  go  out  and  visit  homes,  schools, 
churches,  employers,  family  physicians,  relatives,  and  neighbors 
in  order  to  make  personally  the  necessary  observations  and 
inquiries.  Fortunately,  therefore,  the  state  legislature,  appreciat- 
ing this  fact,  has  empowered  the  court  to  appoint  probation 
officers,  whose  first  duty  is  "to  make  such  investigations  as  may 
be  required  by  the  court  '*  and  who  are  further  charged  "  to  furnish 
the  court  with  such  information  and  assistance  as  the  judge  may 
require/' 

The  court  in  Springfield  has  not,  however,  with  any  degree  of 
consistency  called  upon  the  probation  officer  to  make  investiga- 
tions of  cases  before  they  have  come  up  for  hearing.  In  fact 
the  present  officer,  whose  term  dates  from  October  15,  1913,  had 
not  up  to  April  i,  1914,  made  a  single  investigation  of  this  kind.* 
In  two  cases  the  records  show  that  the  court  had  mental  examina- 
tions of  delinquent  children  made  and  in  one  case  had  a  physical 
examination  given. t  It  is  possible  that  other  such  examina- 
tions were  made  and  not  recorded.  But  even  so,  it  is  unquestion- 
ably true  that  most  decisions  of  the  court  have  been  made  with- 
out adequate  knowledge  regarding  children's  homes,  school 
records,  health,  use  of  leisure  time,  employment,  or  other  matters 
which  throw  light  upon  the  causes  of  wrong-doing;  or  regarding 
the  constructive  forces  which  might  be  brought  to  bear,  such  as 
interested  friends  or  relatives,  churches,  or  boys'  clubs.  It  is 
useless  to  protest  that  all  of  these  facts  may  be  brought  out  in  a 
brief  court  hearing  where  the  only  witnesses  present  are  usually 
complainants,  who  are  often  prejudiced;  parents,  who  are  them- 
selves frequently  responsible  for  children's  delinquency;  and  the 
children  themselves,  who  are  generally  frightened  and  to  whose 
wrong-doings  much  of  the  testimony  relates.  The  inadequacy 
of  the  hearing  for  developing  these  facts  is  recognized  by  all  well- 
known  juvenile  court  authorities. 

•  Investigations  of  this  officer  have  been  confined  almost  entirely  to  follow- 
ing up  informal  complaints. 

t  These  examinations  were  made  by  Drs.  Frank  P.  Norbury  and  D.  W. 
Deal,  who  volunteered  their  services. 
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Cases  of  Inadequate  Investigation 

Failure  of  a  court  to  require  these  careful  inquiries  must  almost 
certainly  lead  to  disposition  of  cases  which,  were  the  facts  known, 
would  seem  clearly  unwise.  A  few  cases  heard  by  the  Sangamon 
County  court  will  serve  to  illustrate  how  insufficient  for  a  clear 
understanding  of  children*s  needs  the  facts  at  present  collected 
often  are. 

Edward  M ,  aged  12,  in  February,  1913,  was  brought  into  court 

for  bad  conduct  in  school  and  placed  on  probation  to  the  paid  officer  who 
upon  investigation  reported  upon  the  records:    ''Father  dead;    mother 

works  out  through  the  Associated  Charities;  Mrs.  M is  an  improper 

guardian;  she  drinks  and  the  home  is  very  dirty."  Later  in  the  same  month 
Edward  was  arrested  for  stealing  and  the  court  disposed  of  the  case  by  plac- 
ing him  on  probation  to  his  mother,  whom  the  probation  officer  had  pre- 
viously recorded  as  an  improper  guardian  and  whose  own  shortcomings  were 
undoubtedly  a  large  factor  in  the  boy's  delinquency.  Of  course  there  was 
no  improvement  and  less  than  four  months  later  the  boy  was  again  in  court 
upon  a  new  charge. 

Here  is  a  case  from  the  court's  own  records  showing  about  as 
clearly  as  could  be  shown  the  desirability  in  each  case  of  calling 
upon  the  probation  officer  to  supply  all  the  data  which  has  been 
or  may  be  gathered. 

It  seems  to  have  been  a  favorite  method  of  the  local  court  to 
place  children  on  probation  to  their  parents.  If  delinquency  is 
more  than  a  casual  mishap,  the  wisdom  of  such  disposition  may 
be  seriously  questioned,  for,  save  the  trip  to  court — too  soon  for- 
gotten— ^it  brings  no  new  forces  into  a  child's  life  to  correct  his 
wayward  tendencies.  And  if  home  conditions  are  bad  and 
parents  irresponsible,  the  undesirability  of  placing  children  on 
probation  to  their  parents  is  self-evident. 

Another  case  is  that  of  Lester  C ,  also  aged  12,  brought  before 

court  for  stealing  a  revolver.  The  probation  officer  made  no  investigation, 
the  court  in  making  disposition  relying  upon  the  data  brought  out  at  the 
hearing.  The  docket  shows  the  boy  to  have  been  placed  ''on  probation  to 
his  parents.'' 

A  woman  with  considerable  experience  in  work  with  delinquent 
and  neglected  children  visited  this  home  for  the  sur\'ey  and  re- 
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ported  among  other  things  as  follows:  ''This  is  a  very,  very  poor 
home.  Dirt  and  disorder  rule  it.  Mrs.  C.  personally  seems 
capable  but  nothing  about  the  house  would  indicate  it."  It  was 
the  opinion  of  the  investigator  that  the  home  conditions  and 
neglect  of  the  parents  to  properly  train  the  boy  were  contributing 
causes  to  his  delinquency.  What  was  needed  to  save  him  was  a 
powerful  outside  influence  which  would  among  other  things 
endeavor  to  have  these  conditions  improved.  But  the  boy  was 
placed  on  probation  to  his  parents  and  up  to  the  time  of  the  sur* 
vey  no  one  connected  with  the  court  had  ever  been  near  the  home 
to  discover  the  real  needs  or  to  attempt  to  remedy  them. 

In  a  third  case,  lack  of  thorough  knowledge  of  the  conditions 
led  the  court  to  prescribe  treatment  which  was  apparently  quite 
inadequate. 

Fred  H ,  aged  ii  years,  was  brought  before  the  court  in  February, 

191 2,  for  stealing  from  freight  cars.  No  visit  was  made  to  his  home  but  the 
court  had  the  child  examined  physically  and  found  that  he  was  suffering 
from  swollen  glands  in  his  neck.  He  was  put  on  probation  to  report  weekly 
but  his  physic  ailment  was  not  remedied.  In  October,  1913,  he  ran  away 
to  Chicago  and  while  there  stole  money  to  get  home.  He  was  arrested, 
sent  home  by  the  police,  and  again  placed  upon  probation,  but  no  effort 
to  improve  his  physical  condition  or  to  discover  his  mental  condition  was 
made. 

The  survey  investigator  visited  the  home  of  this  boy  in  May, 
1914,  and  reported  as  follows: 

Fred  has  taken  a  dislike  for  school  this  year  and  seizes  every  opportunity 
to  stay  out.  Physically  and  ner\'ously  he  is  in  a  bad  way.  He  has  adenoids 
and  enlarged  glands  in  his  neck;  when  he  has  a  slight  cold  his  throat  almost 
closes  and  a  doctor  has  to  be  summoned.  The  mother  desires  medical 
advice  other  than  that  she  has  been  able  to  secure.  Fred  is  so  nervous  at 
night  that  he  will  not  stay  in  a  room  alone  or  sleep  in  a  bed  alone.  Even 
someone  in  an  adjoining  bed  is  not  sutTicient  to  allay  his  fears.  He  has  been 
so  only  since  his  father's  death.  His  father  committed  suicide  and  Fred 
has  visions  of  him  with  his  head  oil.  Fred  loses  his  temper  at  the  slightest 
provocation  and  will  throw  away  anything  he  may  have  in  his  hands.  His 
mother  does  not  punish  him  for  his  fears  or  fits  of  temper  for  she  believes  he 
can  not  help  them.  The  mother  is  anxious  for  him  to  receive  medical  and 
mental  attention  that  she  does  not  know  how  to  secure. 
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When  sent  back  from  Chicago  the  boy  was  placed  on  proba- 
tion to  report  weekly  and  this  he  has  faithfully  done.  But  what 
inadequate  treatment!  It  is  likely  to  succeed  about  as  well  as  it 
succeeded  in  1912.  That  the  court  could  have  known  the  boy's 
real  condition  and  still  have  prescribed  nothing  but  weekly  re- 
ports to  the  probation  officer  is  not  believable.  If  the  lad  is  to 
be  saved  from  confirmed  delinquency  if  not  insanity,  he  must 
have  intelligent  physical  and  mental  care. 

These  three  cases  illustrate  how  essential  it  is  that  thorough 
and  careful  inquiry  be  made  into  the  real  causes  of  children's 
delinquency  before  cases  come  up  for  hearing. 

Grand  Jury  Indictment  of  Children 

Besides  these  three  cases  where  lack  of  information  led  to  mis- 
taken or  inadequate  treatment,  six  other  cases  show  the  need  of  a 
better  appreciation  of  the  protective  purposes  of  the  juvenile 
court.  Five  of  the  six  are  cases  of  boys  who  were  transferred  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  circuit  court  for  indictment  by  the  grand 
jury.  These  boys  were  brought  in  by  railway  detectives  for 
stealing  from  box  cars.  One  was  fourteen  years  old,  another  six- 
teen. The  ages  of  the  others  are  not  known  except  that  they 
were  under  seventeen.  Two  of  the  five,  the  fourteen-year-old 
boy  and  another,  were  actually  indicted  by  the  grand  jury,  their 
cases  being  later  "nolle  prossed"  in  the  circuit  court. 

While  the  state  law  unwisely  permits  children  of  juvenile  court 

age  to  be  proceeded  against  by  ordinary  criminal  procedure  if 

the  court  so  directs,  such  action  is  far  from  desirable.    Children 

of  this  age  should  not  be  brought  into  contact  with  the  criminal 

machinery  for  adults — ^not  even  for  pillaging  box  cars.    The 

juvenile  court  has  the  authority  to  commit  boys  to  the  state 

industrial  school  at  St.  Charles  and  to  the  reformatory  at  Pontiac, 

or  to  place  them  upon  probation — ^treatment  adequate  for  such 

cases — and  there  is  no  need  or  excuse  for  taking  them  before  the 

grand  jury. 

Placing-out 

The  last  of  the  six  cases  cited  is  one  in  which  the  court  placed  a 
fourteen-year-old  girl  guilty  of  seriously  immodest  and  immoral 
conduct,  with  a  woman  who  kept  a  country  hotel.     It  is  fre- 
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quently  wiser  when  children  have  to  be  removed  from  their  own 
homes,  to  place  them  with  persons  who  will  assume  their  guard- 
ianship rather  than  to  send  them  to  institutions.  In  such  in- 
stances, however,  it  is  very  important  that  the  persons  with  whom 
they  are  placed  be  of  good  character  and  that  the  new  environ- 
ments be  thoroughly  wholesome. 

In  this  case  two  certificates  of  character  were  presented  (or 

Mrs.  O ,  proprietor  of  a  country  hotel,  the  woman  to  whom 

the  child  was  given.  One  was  from  an  agent  of  the  state  board  of 
charities,  the  second  from  a  man  whom  the  woman  had  given  as 
a  reference.    The  first  report  was  favorable,  but  the  woman's 

own  witness  reported  that  Mrs.  O *s  honesty,  morality  and 

trustworthiness  were  ** fairly  good,"  that  the  habits  of  her  own 
children  were  ** fairly  good,"  that  he  didn't  know  whether  she 
drank  or  not;  and  he  ended  with  the  opinion  that  "as  a  rule  ho- 
tels are  not  fit  places  for  bringing  up  children. "  Any  one  review- 
ing his  report  could  not  fail  to  see  that  he  questioned  the  advis- 
ability of  placing  a  child  with  this  woman.  Had  he  known  that 
the  child  was  a  girl  who  had  shown  immoral  tendencies,  one  can 
hardly  doubt  that  he  would  have  been  even  more  confirmed  in  this 
opinion.  Fortunately,  however,  the  result  in  this  case  did  not 
after  a  two  months*  trial  seem  to  be  unfavorable,  for  the  girl's 
mother  reported  that  her  daughter  liked  her  new  home  and  had 
joined  the  church.  But  even  if  the  results  in  this  instance  did 
not  prove  disastrous,  the  case  again  suggests  the  desirability  of 
the  court's  obtaining  as  much  information  as  possible  before  dis- 
posing of  cases  and  then  using  the  information  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent in  making  its  decisions.  For  placing  out  delinquent  children 
only  those  homes  should  be  selected  which  are  altogether  above 
question. 

Conditional  Probation 

Probation  in  the  Sangamon  County  juvenile  court,  so  far  as 
the  official  records  show,  has  never  been  accompanied  by  condi- 
tions of  any  sort.  In  overlooking  the  possibilities  of  conditional 
probation  the  court  has,  we  believe,  failed  to  use  its  full  authority 
to  bring  about  needed  changes  in  the  habits  or  en\ironment  of 
delinquent  children. 
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A  most  frequent  condition  attached  to  probation  in  other  cities 
is  that  children  who  have  stolen  valuable  property  or  maliciously 
destroyed  it  be  required  to  pay  the  owner  the  value  of  the  prop- 
erty. The  effect  of  such  a  provision  in  impressing  upon  a  child 
that  his  act  was  wrong  is  often  wholesome.  In  these  cases  chil- 
dren should  be  made  to  earn  the  restitution  money  themselves, 
provided  they  are  old  enough  to  work  and  there  is  no  actual  need 
of  their  earnings  for  family  support. 

Again,  investigation  by  the  probation  officer  may  show  that  a 
boy  sells  papers  in  the  downtown  district,  or  that  he  is  a  night 
messenger,  or  peddles,  or  begs, — occupations  which  often  have  a 
bad  effect  upon  young  children.  In  such  cases  the  court  may 
put  the  child  on  probation  on  condition  that  these  employments 
be  given  up. 

In  some  cases,  too,  investigation  will  show  that  the  child  is 
living  in  a  bad  district.  The  court  may  in  such  instances  allow 
parents  the  option  of  giving  up  the  child  or  accepting  the  aid  of 
the  probation  officer  in  finding  a  new  home  in  a  better  quarter. 
Again,  where  boys  have  joined  ''gangs"  engaged  in  frequent  dep- 
redations, the  court  may  try  to  break  up  the  gangs  by  forcing  the 
families  of  the  ringleaders  to  move  or  have  their  boys  sent  to  insti- 
tutions. 

In  neglecting  to  attach  conditions  to  probation  the  court  has 
apparently  overlooked  an  important  means  for  helping  delinquent 
children. 

Need  of  Referee  for  Delinquent  Girls 

Cases  of  delinquent  girls  in  Springfield,  like  boys'  cases,  have 
been  heard  by  the  judge.  There  is  a  growing  belief  among 
juvenile  court  authorities,  however,  that  more  satisfactory  results 
will  be  obtained  if  delinquent  girls  are  heard  by  women,  for  women 
are  usually  better  able  than  men  to  gain  their  confidence. 

Recently  in  St.  Louis  and  Chicago  plans  to  this  end  have  been 
worked  out.  The  court  in  Chicago  informally  appoints  a  woman 
probation  officer  as  referee  for  delinquent  girls,  permitting  her  to 
hear  cases  and  arrive  at  judgments,  which  are  then  entered  as 
verdicts  of  the  court.  Whenever  demanded  or  deemed  necessary 
the  court  reviews  the  testimony  and  the  referee's  judgment  is 
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confirmed  or  revised.  We  recommend  the  adoption  of  this  pro- 
cedure for  Springfield  whenever  in  the  court's  opinion  a  proba- 
tion officer  has  the  necessary  experience  and  judgment  to  per- 
form these  functions  adequately.  To  secure  an  officer  fitted  for 
this  work  is  the  court's  duty.  In  a  later  section,  dealing  with 
needed  amendments  to  the  Illinois  juvenile  court  act,  changes  to 
give  formal  legal  sanction  to  the  appointment  of  women  as 
referees  in  girls'  cases  will  be  recommended. 


Recommendations 

To  make  the  court  more  effective,  the  following  recommenda- 
tions are  offered : 

1.  That  the  court  see  that  the  names  and  disposition  of  all 
children  coming  before  it  are  entered  fully  upon  the  court  docket. 

2.  That  an  hour  each  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays 
be  set  apart  regularly  for  hearing  juvenile  cases. 

3.  That  the  court  do  all  in  its  power  to  discourage  the  employ- 
ment of  attorneys  and  trial  by  jury  in  juvenile  cases. 

4.  That  the  court  in  person  request  the  owners  and  editors  of 
the  newspapers  to  refrain  from  publishing  items  regarding  the 
delinquency  of  children. 

5.  That  the  court  refuse  to  allow  any  child  coming  under  its 
jurisdiction  to  be  proceeded  against  according  to  ordinary  crim- 
inal procedure. 

6.  That  lx?fore  any  case  is  disposed  of  a  report  be  required  from 
the  probation  officer  showing  as  fully  as  possible  the  cause  of  the 
child's  delinquency  and  the  constructive  forces  which  may  be 
brought  into  play. 

7.  That  the  court  examine  the  facts  presented  in  such  report 
with  great  care  and  decide  the  disposition  of  each  child  on  the 
basis  of  the  kind  of  treatment  that  will  tend  most  strongly  to 
prevent  the  child  from  committing  further  acts  of  delinquency. 

8.  That  use  be  made  of  conditional  probation  where  it  is  desir- 
able, the  probation  officer  l)eing  required  to  see  that  the  conditions 
imposed  are  fully  complied  with. 

9.  That  probation  to  parents,  if  resorted  to  at  all,  be  used  only 
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when  homes  have  been  proved  satisfactory  and  children's  delin- 
quent acts  have  been  casual  mishaps  not  likely  to  be  repeated, 

10.  That  when  delinquent  children  are  placed  in  private 
homes,  the  court  insure  by  having  careful  investigation  made  that 
the  homes  selected  are  entirely  above  question. 

11.  That  whenever  the  court  deems  a  woman  probation  officer 
fitted  by  character  and  experience  to  perform  the  function,  she 
be  assigned  to  act  as  referee  in  cases  of  delinquent  girls. 
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XV 
JUVENILE  PROBATION  WORK 

Appointment  of  Probation  Officers 

Juvenile  probation  work,  as  we  have  seen,  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  work  of  the  juvenile  court  and  directly  under  the 
court's  supervision.  The  probation  officer  is  appointed  by  the 
court,  the  latter  being  the  sole  judge  of  the  qualifications  of  candi- 
dates, and  is  directly  responsible  to  the  court. 

The  salary  of  the  probation  officer  is  determined  by  the  county 
board  of  supervisors  and  at  present  is  $75  per  month.  At  one 
time  during  1913  it  was  set  at  $100  a  month,  a  figure  more  likely 
to  attract  persons  with  technical  training  necessary  for  the  per- 
formance of  efficient  work. 

An  allowance  for  carfare,  postage,  and  similar  items  based 
upon  the  officer  s  actual  expenses  is  also  made.  In  the  year  end- 
ing November  30,  1913,  these  amounted  to  $3.80  the  first  quar- 
ter, $4.88  the  second  quarter,  $9.25  the  third  quarter,  and  $12.75 
the  fourth  quarter.  The  small  amount  expended  for  the  year — 
$30.68 — suggests  that  reasonable  vigor  has  not  been  shown  in 
administration  of  the  work.  Carfare,  postage,  and  incidental 
expenses  of  an  energetic  probation  officer  ordinarily  should 
amount  to  about  $10  a  month. 

During  1913  there  were  four  different  probation  officers;  the 
first  had  previous  training  in  probation  work  in  Chicago  but  left 
because  of  the  low  salary;  the  second  was  without  training  and 
filled  the  iK)sition  only  tempx^rarily;  the  third  had  previous  ex- 
perience but  left  after  disagreement  with  the  judge;  the  fourth — 
the  officer  at  the  time  of  the  survey — was  without  experience  or 
training  when  ap|)ointed,  a  condition  which  has  been  a  serious 
handicap  to  her  work. 

With  four  probation  officers  in  a  single  year,  the  carrying  out 
of  constructive  plans  for  the  various  children  on  probation  was 
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rendered  difficult  if  not  impossible,  and  the  work  could  not  be 
satisfactory.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  less  satisfactory  than 
might  have  been  expected.  Some  officers  started  upon  their 
work  partially  ignoring  children  who  were  under  the  supervision 
of  their  predecessors,  with  the  result  that  the  care  of  several  chil- 
dren whom  the  court  thought  in  need  of  probationary  super- 
vision was  allowed  to  lapse.  For  instance,  when  the  present 
officer  took  up  her  duties,  October  15,  1913,  there  were  four 
children  who  had  been  placed  on  probation  during  the  year  and 
had  not  been  discharged,  but  save  in  the  case  of  one  boy  brought 
up  for  a  new  act  of  delinquency,  no  further  supervision  was  given. 

The  main  duties  of  a  juvenile  probation  officer  in  work  with 
delinquent  children  are  fourfold :  first,  investigation  to  determine 
the  validity  of  informal  complaints  regarding  the  delinquency  or 
dependency  of  children;  second,  investigation  of  cases  before 
they  come  up  in  court  to  furnish  the  judge  with  the  information 
necessary  for  making  wise  dispositions;  third,  supervision  of 
children  placed  on  probation  for  the  purpose  of  removing  as  far 
as  possible  the  causes  of  delinquency;  and  fourth,  keeping  of 
full  and  accurate  records. 

Besides  work  with  delinquent  children  the  probation  officer 
has  additional  duties  in  handling  cases  of  dependent  children  and, 
in  Illinois,  in  the  administration  of  the  widows'  pension  act. 
Special  attention,  however,  is  given  to  these  matters  in  a  com- 
panion report  on  charities  in  Springfield,*  and  they  will  therefore 
be  mentioned  here  only  in  so  far  as  they  affect  the  ability  of  the 
officer  adequately  to  perform  the  work  with  delinquents. 

Investigation  of  Informal  Complaints 

Into  every  juvenile  probation  office  come  numerous  complaints 
of  all  sorts  concerning  the  delinquency  or  neglect  of  children. 
These  cases  need  careful  and  thorough  investigation,  for  while 
many  of  them  are  trifling  and  made  to  satisfy  spite,  some  are  of 
a  serious  nature.  It  is  difficult  to  judge  how  these  complaints 
have  been  handled  in  Springfield,  for  no  records  of  them  were 
kept  prior  to  January  13,  19 14,  and  since  then  not  all  have  been 

*  McLean,  Francis  II. :  The  Charities  of  Springfield.  (The  Springfield  Sur- 
vey.) 
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recorded.  The  records  from  that  date  to  April  i,  1914,  show  13 
complaints  investigated.  Eight  were  complaints  of  neglect,  five 
of  delinquency.  These  cases,  and  the  disposition  made,  are  as 
follows: 


NATURE  OF  COUFLAINT 

Home  very  dirty 


Children  neglected, 
father  white,  mother 
hlack,  no  proper 
home 

Children  neglected, 
mother  drinks  and  is 
immoral 

Baby  deserted 

Neglected  motherless 
children 

Children  annoy  neigh- 
bor 

Children  out  of  school 


Child    out    of    school, 

mother  drinks 
Girl  without  a  home 

Bo>'s  fighting 

Children  neglected  on 
account  of  poverty 

Girl  ncKlected,  bad  as- 
stKiaies 

Neglected  girl  in  bad 
environment 


COMPLAINANT 

School  nurse 
Humane  officer 


Private  citizens 


Private  citizen 
Private  citizen 

Private  citizen 

Private  citizens 


Private  citizens 
Private  citizens 
Private  citizens 
Private  citizens 
Private  citizens 
Private  citizens 


DISPOSITION  MADE 

Referred  to  board    of 

health  after  investi* 

gation 
"  Child  let  stay  until  we 

can  find  a  place  fit  for 

it." 

Investigated.  No  ac- 
tion 

Mother  came  for  baby 

Children  placed  out  by 
court 

Investigated.  No  ac- 
tion 

No  action  as  mother 
said  she  was  going  to 
move 

Brought  into  court.  No 
action 

Placed  in  Redemption 
Home 

Investigated.  No  ac- 
tion 

Petition  for  widows' 
pension  filed 

Mother  came  to  see  the 
judge 

Investigated.  No  ac- 
tion 


To  what  extent  a  probation  officer  should  investigate  com- 
plaints of  this  character  depends  uj>on  the  other  local  agencies 
which  may  be  called  upon.  In  Springfield  there  are  three  existing 
officers  or  agencies  to  whom  in  suitable  instances  cases  might  be 
referred:  the  truant  officer,  the  Associated  Charities,  and  the 
humane  officer  of  the  police  department.  Complaints  in  which 
the  main  trouble  is  truancy  should  always  be  referred  to  the 
truant  officer  whose  duty  it  is  to  investigate  them.  Complaints 
in  which  po\*crty  seems  to  be  the  main  cause — except  widows' 
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pension  cases — may  be  referred  to  the  Associated  Charities.  It 
is  a  little  doubtful  to  what  extent  in  Springfield  complaints  of 
delinquency  other  than  truancy,  and  complaints  of  neglect  not 
due  directly  to  poverty,  should  be  referred  to  the  humane  officer. 
Certainly  girls'  cases  should  not  be  so  referred,  for  the  humane 
officer  is  a  man  and  these  require  a  woman's  attention.  More- 
over»  it  is  generally  unwise  to  bring  children  into  contact  with 
the  police  department;  and  the  treatment  of  children  by  the 
Springfield  department,  as  we  have  seen,  only  confirms  the  ob- 
jection to  police  handling  of  these  cases.  If,  therefore,  the  pro- 
bation officer  can  investigate  all  complaints  not  referable  to  the 
truant  officer  or  the  Associated  Charities,  such  action  is  desirable. 
At  present,  however,  as  will  be  seen  in  reviewing  current  proba- 
tion work  and  needs,  the  probation  officer  has  more  duties  than 
even  a  trained  person  could  perform  efficiently.  An  additional 
officer  is  greatly  needed.  When  such  an  officer  is  appointed,  it 
will  be  well  if  none  of  these  complaints  is  referred  to  the  police 
department.  Until  then  it  will  be  wise  for  the  probation  officer 
to  transfer  informal  complaint  investigations  to  other  agencies, 
whenever  it  can  be  done,  in  order  to  save  time  for  other  important 
duties  which  unless  performed  by  her  will  not  be  performed  at  all. 

Investigation  of  Cases  for  Court  Hearing 

Investigation  of  cases  before  they  come  up  for  court  hearing, 
in  order  to  place  before  the  judge  data  to  help  him  make  wise 
dispositions  of  delinquent  children,  is  one  of  the  most  important 
duties  of  the  probation  officer.  It  is,  in  fact,  of  fundamental 
importance,  for  the  whole  plan  of  treatment  depends  upon  the 
judge's  decisions.  In  reviewing  the  work  of  the  court,  we  have 
already  commented  on  the  inadequacy  of  these  investigations  in 
Springfield.  Table  15,  which  is  most  liberal  in  acknowledging 
information  to  be  found  in  the  probation  officer's  records  as  a 
result  of  data  collected  before  or  after  hearings,  indicates  the 
meagemess  of  the  information  recorded. 

*  It  is  seen  that  in  three-fourths  of  the  cases  information  on  such 
important  matters  as  home  and  family  conditions,  school  record 
and  children's  physical  condition  is  entirely  absent.  And  of  the 
16  school  records  given,  which  in  this  case  constituted  the  other 
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25  per  cent,  practically  all  are  records  which  probationers  brought 
with  them  after  being  placed  on  probation.  In  no  case,  after 
October  i,  1913,  were  school  records  of  any  other  sort  found. 
In  fact,  for  the  latter  months  of  the  period  covered,  data  regarding 
delinquent  children  are  even  less  complete  than  in  the  earlier  ones. 


TABLE  15. — INFORMATION  REGARDING  SPECIFIED  MATTERS  GIVEN 
IN  PROBATION  OFFICER'S  RECORDS  FOR  CASES  COMING  BEFORE 
SANGAMON  COUNTY  JUVENILE  COURT.  JANUARY  I,  I913,  TO 
APRIL  I,  I914 


Points  on  which  information  should 
have  been  given 


Cases  in  which 

information 

was 


Given 


Not 
given 


Per  cent  of 

cases  in  which 

information 

was 

Given  j  ^^^ 
!  given 


Reason  for  bringing  of  case 

48 

23 

68 

32 

Home  and  family  conditions 

19 

52 

27 

73 

School  record 

i6» 

48 

25 

75 

Physical  condition 

13  *> 

58 

x8 

82 

^  *  Seven  children  were  not  in  school  so  that  their  school  record  could  not  be 
given.     The  figures  referring  to  school  records  do  not  include  these  seven. 

^  In  but  one  case  was  the  statement  regarding  physical  condition  the  result 
of  a  physician's  examination.  In  no  case  were  specific  ailments  noted,  the 
usual  description  of  physical  condition  consisting  of  the  words  "pjod/*  "fair" 
or  "poor,"  so  that  value  attaching  to  the  notations  is  almost  negligible. 

It  should  be  noted  further  that  the  records  show  mental  con- 
dition in  but  two  out  of  the  71  cases,  and  that  they  present  no 
data  on  church  relations  of  children  and  very  little  on  employ- 
ment, associates,  or  constructive  influences  which  might  be 
brought  into  play.  The  conclusion  is  inevitable  that  the  in- 
vestigational work  of  the  probation  officers  has  been  decidedly 
inadequate. 

Supervision  of  Probationers 

Perhaps  the  most  important  of  all  functions  of  the  probation 
officer  is  the  supervision  of  the  children  on  probation.  If  one 
includes  those  ap|>earing  on  the  probation  officer's  records  only, 
as  well  as  those  apiK»aring  on  both  probation  records  and  the 
courtdocket,  these  numbered  38  from  January  I,  1913,  to  April  I, 
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1914.    The  persons  who  served  as  probation  officers  in  these 
cases  are  shown  in  Table  i6. 

TABLE  16. — ^PERSONS  TO  WHOM  CHILDREN  WERE  PLACED  ON  PRO- 
BATION BY  SANGAMON  COUNTY  JUVENILE  COURT. 
JANUARY  I,   19 13,  TO  APRIL  I,  I9I4* 


Persons  to  whom  children  w( 

^re  placed  on 

Cases 

probation 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Paid  probation  officers 

Parent 

Other  reJatives 

Volunteer  officers 

Parent,  later  to  volunteer 

Not  given  on  court  docket 

14  »> 

4 

2 

z 
3 

3 

•  • 

•  • 

2 

•  ■ 

•  • 

17 
9 

4 

4 

z 

3 

Total 

33 

5 

38 

*  Cases  shown  in  this  table 

include  all  children  who  api 

seareithe 

T  from  the 

court  docket,  or  the  probation  records,  to  have  been  placed  on  probation. 
Figures  given  in  Table  14  cover  only  children  who  appear  on  the  docket. 

^  One  boy  was  twice  placed  on  probation  to  paid  officer. 

c  In  six  of  these  nine  cases  the  court  docket  records  the  child  as  being  "pa- 
roled to  parents  '*  while  the  probation  records  show  the  child  under  that  offi- 
cer's supervision.  In  Table  14  these  six  cases  have  been  included  in  the 
group  ot  children  "placed  on  probation." 

Children  thus  placed  on  probation  have  shown  delinquent 
tendencies  which  are  often  the  outgrowth  of  conditions  around 
them.  The  court  allows  them  to  return  to  those  conditions. 
Unless  some  new  influences  are  brought  to  bear  on  them,  the 
forces  which  led  to  former  acts  of  delinquency  are  very  likely  to 
produce  the  same  results  again.  To  supply  these  new  influences 
is  the  function  of  the  probation  officer. 

This  function  in  Springfield  has  been  performed  very  badly. 
Under  the  local  methods  of  work  it  could  not  be  otherwise,  for 
if  an  officer  is  to  act  as  a  new  force  in  a  child's  life,  she  must 
clearly  understand  the  conditions  of  that  life:  first,  the  child's 
physical  and  mental  condition;  second,  his  environment, — ^at 
home,  at  school,  at  church,  at  work,  at  play;  third,  other  persons 
or  agencies  which  may  be  counted  on  to  help.  But  the  proba- 
tion officer  has  seldom  taken  the  trouble  to  gain  adequate  knowl- 
edge of  these  things.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  probation  in  Spring- 
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field  in  most  cases  has  merely  meknt  that  a  child  must  report 
every  Saturday  with  a  record  of  his  school  attendance.  In  a 
few  cases  the  officer  has  had  parents  come  to  her  office  and  in  a 
very  few  cases  she  has  visited  the  home. 


JUVENILE  PROBATION 

WMAT   IT     >S   IM   SORIMOF>£LD 

TabM>2  ru«  vchnol 

record  tfwry  wMk 
■                                to  pcoMIIOft  (tffltar 

WHAT    IT   OU(»fr  TOK 

to  i-ior(,«  nufl*         J         k    ■.  -1- 
ERfldiK.via  or  la  »aali      ,  •  1'     ■' 

iwrwi- K«.5bornoo4»       Vf.-.     '. 

SKtirkg   (pMlal  can      ; 

for  «p*cM  n««iiB           ,            . 

of  GMtaren           -      *- J| 

irfscnool.   oub                ■'.         ■ 

Church  tn.]  fr-«J«             M             ■ 

%^ 

Juvenile  Probatio;* 
PjTiil  fruiii  SprinKfulil  Sucrcj-  Exhibition 

Because  of  the  mcagerness  of  records  and  the  necessity  of 
going  behind  them,  our  review  of  probationary  supervision  could 
not  extend  back  of  Oclol)er  15,  1913.  Since  that  date,  up  to 
April  I,  1914.  15  delinquent  children,  14  boys  and  one  girl,  have 
been  under  tlic  super\-ision  of  the  paid  probation  officer.'  Three 
pear  on  the  court  docket.  Four  othen  were 
pUccd  on  probation  to  parents. 
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of  them  were  discharged  before  April  first,  leaving  12  on  pro- 
bation at  that  time.  In  not  one  of  the  15  cases  is  there  any 
record  of  visits  to  the  home.  Usually  the  only  reports  recorded 
are  those  from  the  school,  brought  by  probationers  on  their  peri- 
odic reports  to  the  officer.  These  were  generally  made  weekly, 
though  in  one  case  they  were  made  monthly  only,  in  another 
very  irregularly — ^but  seven  times  in  18  weeks — and  in  still  an- 
other not  at  all.  In  the  last  two  cases  the  record  offers  no  ex- 
planation for  the  lack  of  regular  reporting  and  gives  no  reason 
why  the  officer  did  not  insist  upon  it. 

To  discover  whether  lack  of  records  was  indicative  merely  of 
faulty  record  keeping  or  of  faulty  supervision,  agents  for  the  sur- 
vey made  visits  to  the  homes  of  seven  of  these  children  chosen  at 
random.  The  facts  thus  quickly  gathered  are  very  significant. 
They  may  be  stated  briefly  as  follows: 

Case  I.  Boy,  aged  ten  years.  Placed  on  probation  November  z,  19x3. 
Survey  visit  made  March  30,  19 14.  Father  and  boy  interviewed.  Father 
said  he  didn't  know  Frank  was  in  trouble  until  a  telephone  message  came  one 
evening  stating  that  Frank  was  at  the  jail  and  that  the  father  should  come 
for  him.  An  officer  went  to  school  that  afternoon  and  took  Frank  to  court. 
He  was  put  on  probation,  but  the  father  does  not  know  yet  what  Frank's 
ofiFense  was.  (Probation  records  show  stealing  from  box  cars.)  No  one 
from  the  court  has  ever  been  to  the  house  and  the  father  has  never  been  to 
the  court  house.  Frank  plays  truant  frequently.  He  is  meek  and  frail 
looking.  His  father  does  not  send  him  alone  to  the  court  house  to  report. 
He  is  afraid  Frank  will  go  off  with  other  boys. 

This  is  the  boy  who  made  but  seven  school  reports  in  18  weeks. 
The  facts  show  that  the  officer  made  no  efforts  to  secure  regular 
reports  or  to  bring  the  boy  before  the  court  again  for  playing 
truant.  It  is  an  example  of  inefficient  probation:  no  investi- 
gation before  or  after  the  hearing;  regular  reporting  not  enforced ; 
new  act  of  delinquency  (truancy)  not  reported  to  the  court;  no 
effort  to  acquaint  parents  with  facts  or  to  enlist  their  aid  in  any 
plan  for  helping  the  child. 

Case  II.  Boy,  aged  twelve  years.  Placed  on  probation  October  22, 
1913.  Survey  visit  made  March  28,  19 14.  This  is  the  case  of  the  boy 
already  described  as  having  adenoids  and  diseased  glands  in  his  neck.  No 
home  visits  were  made  by  any  court  officer  and  no  effort  put  forth  to  help 
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the  mother  get  the  physical  and  mental  treatment  which  is  probably  cs* 
sential  if  the  boy  is  to  be  saved  either  from  becoming  a  criminal  or  going 
insane.  His  probationary  supervision  has  consisted  in  having  him  bring  a 
school  report  to  the  probation  officer  every  week. 

GiSE  in.  Boy,  aged  twelve  years.  PLiced  on  probation  July,  1913. 
Discharged  February  14, 1914.  Survey  visit  made  March  28, 1914.  Fred 
is  hazy  about  his  offense.  He  was  with  six  or  eight  children,  little  fellows, 
when  the  humane  officer  came  along  and  took  them  all  to  the  court  bouse. 
There  he  and  another  boy  were  told  to  report  every  Saturday.  The  others 
were  not  required  to  report.  Fred's  father  and  mother  said  they  did  not 
know  just  why  he  was  taken  up, — ^no  one  had  ever  come  to  the  house, — but 
that  he  was  in  a  crowd  of  boys  that  had  been  making  trouble  carrying  off 
old  iron  and  things  lying  around. 

Case  IV.  Boy,  aged  thirteen  years.  Placed  on  probation  July,  19x3. 
Discharged  February  7,  19 14.  Survey  visit  made  March  38,  19 14.  This 
boy  was  in  the  gang  referred  to  in  Case  III.  No  one  ever  called  at  home, 
but  his  mother  went  once  to  the  probation  office. 

Cases  V  and  VI.  Boy,  aged  eleven  years,  and  brother,  aged  nine.  Both 
placed  on  probation  October  24,  1913,  and  again  March  14,  1914.  Survey 
visit  made  March  28,  19 14.  Both  boys  at  home  all  week  on  account  of 
suspension  by  school  principal.  Will  return  AprO  6.  Boys  did  not  report 
to  probation  officer  this  week  because  they  had  no  school  report  to  takel 
Probation  officer  has  never  called  at  home,  but  has  seen  the  father  at  his 
place  of  business.  Both  boys  are  fine  looking,  dean,  and  intelligent.  Home, 
mother,  and  little  sisters  are  models  of  cleanliness.  Both  bojrs  have  been 
in  the  jail  annex  at  two  different  times,  October,  1913,  and  March,  19x4. 
The  older  readily  describes  the  classes  of  men  imprisoned  in  the  police  sta- 
tion and  the  jail. 

Case  \^II.  Boy  aged  twelve  years.  Placed  on  probation  March  24, 
19 14.  Survey  visit  made  March  28,  19 14.  Humane  ofUcer  came  to  home, 
told  parents  about  trouble,  and  took  Lester  to  court  house.  He  was  placed 
on  probation  and  reported  today  for  the  first  time.  No  one  has  called  at 
the  home  asiile  from  humane  officer  when  he  took  Lester  away.  This  is  a 
very,  very  poor  house.    Dirt  and  disorder  rule. 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  not  one  of  these  seven  cases  did  the 
probation  officer  visit  the  home  either  before  or  after  the  children 
were  placed  on  probation.  In  the  cases  of  but  three  of  the  chil- 
dren, tii^'o  belonging  to  the  same  family,  was  any  communication 
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had  with  the  parents.  In  no  case  was  a  plan  of  any  sort  put  into 
operation  for  improvement  of  conditions,  though  in  some  cases 
the  need  was  clearly  apparent.  To  all  intents  and  purposes 
probation  in  these  cases  meant  only  that  the  children  had  to 
bring  school  reports  to  the  probation  officer  weekly,  and  in  some 
cases  even  these  were  allowed  to  lapse. 

Suggestive  of  the  failure  of  such  probation  to  achieve  any 
lasting  results  is  the  fact  that  eight  of  these  15  children  had 
been  placed  on  probation  by  the  same  court  previous  to  their  last 
oflfense.  Knowing  the  facts,  one  will  hardly  wonder  at  the  result. 
Probation  can  never  be  really  effective  until  it  becomes  **an  inti- 
mate, personal  relation  which  deals  with  all  the  factors  of  a  child's 
life,  particularly  his  home.  Its  chief  function  is  to  adjust  the 
forces  of  the  community  to  the  child's  life.  Every  social  agency 
is  called  into  play,  the  object  being  to  surround  the  child  with  a 
network  of  favorable  influences  which  will  enable  him  to  main- 
tain normal  habits  of  life."  This  definition  of  probation  is  from 
Juvenile  Courts  and  Probation,  by  Flexner  and  Baldwin,*  and 
has  the  endorsement  of  the  National  Probation  Association.  If 
this  be  probation,  clearly  the  work  in  Springfield  does  not  come 
within  the  definition. 

Probation  to  parents  is  the  second  favorite  form  of  probation 
with  the  Sangamon  County  court,  nine  children  having  been  so 
placed  between  January  i,  1913,  and  April  i,  1914.  In  six  of 
these  cases  probation  records  show  the  children  bringing  their 
school  reports  periodically  to  the  paid  officer.  In  one  case  a 
child  was  visited  by  the  officer  in  the  home.  It  thus  appears  that 
probation  to  parents  has  often  meant,  as  it  should,  that  children 
so  placed  are  not  released  from  the  supervision  of  the  paid  officer. 
The  supervision  given,  however,  has  been  quite  inadequate. 

In  the  period  from  January  i,  1913,  to  April  i,  1914,  four  chil- 
dren were  placed  on  probation  to  relatives  other  than  their 
parents.  Unlike  probation  to  parents,  such  action  frequently 
brings  a  new  authority  into  the  child's  life — that  of  a  person, 
moreover,  who  is  generally  more  than  commonly  anxious  that 
probation  succeed.     If  some  interested  relative  is  shown  to  be  a 

•Flexner,  Bernard,  and  Baldwin,  Roger  N.:  Juvenile  Courts  and  Proba- 
tion.    New  York,  The  Century  Co.,  19 14. 
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suitable  person  to  effect  the  needed  changes  in  the  child,  the 
appointment  of  such  person  as  probation  officer  is  to  be  com- 
mended. That  a  person  is  related  to  a  child  is  no  guarantee, 
however,  either  of  character  or  of  wisdom,  and  emphasis  needs 
to  be  placed  on  the  fact  that  the  relative  must  be  a  suitable  in- 
dividual to  effect  the  child's  improvement.  Such  suitability 
should  be  subject  to  careful  investigation  by  the  paid  probation 
officer,  who  should  make  a  report  to  the  court.  No  such  inves- 
tigations have  been  made  in  Springfield ,  and  in  two  of  the  four 
cases  in  which  relatives  served  as  probation  officers  the  children 
were  later  brought  into  court  for  new  acts  of  delinquency  and 
again  placed  on  probation. 

Because  a  child  is  on  probation  to  a  relative  should  not,  more- 
over, free  him  entirely  from  the  control  of  the  paid  officer.  The 
relative  should  be  required  to  make  regular  reports  to  the  paid 
officer  on  the  progress  of  the  case  and  the  officer  should  occasion- 
ally take  steps  to  insure  that  those  reports  are  correct.  This  has 
not  been  the  procedure  in  Springfield,  but  on  the  contrary,  pro- 
bation to  relatives  has  meant  freedom  from  supervision  by  the 
paid  officer. 

During  the  fifteen  months  studied,  four  children  were  placed 
under  the  care  of  other  volunteer  officers.  Two  of  these  were 
girls,  placed  on  probation  to  women  who,  though  the  records  do 
not  show  it,  probably  took  them  into  their  homes.  The  other 
two  were  colored  boys,  placed  on  probation  to  an  attorney,  the 
character  of  whose  legal  practice  makes  the  wisdom  of  his  ap- 
pointment somewhat  questionable.  The  court,  through  the 
regular  probation  officer,  should  examine  with  great  care  into  the 
qualifications  of  persons  ofTering  to  ser\'e  as  volunteers,  and  only 
those  with  an  unquestionable  desire  to  care  for  and  protect  the 
children  should  be  appointed. 

At  the  same  time,  the  enlistment  of  volunteer  officers  of  all 
races  and  creeds  should  be  encouraged.  It  often  happens  that 
some  child  needs  more  frequent  and  more  personal  attention 
than  the  busy  paid  officer  can  give  and  in  such  cases  the  assist- 
ance of  volunteers  is  of  incalculable  l)enefit,  conserving  the  time 
and  energy  of  the  paid  officer  and  giving  the  child  more  careful 
supervision  than  could  otherwise  l)e  had.     For  such  purposes  the 
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court  could  to  advantage  enlist  a  larger  number  of  persons  than 
have  yet  presented  themselves  in  Springfield.  One  pointy  needs 
to  be  emphasized »  however:  putting  a  child  on  probation  to  a 
volunteer  officer  should  not  remove  the  case,  as  it  has  in  Spring- 
field, from  supervision  by  the  paid  officer.  All  children  placed 
on  probation,  whether  to  parents,  relatives,  or  volunteer  officers, 
should  be  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  paid  officer,  to 
whom  volunteers  should  be  required  to  make  periodic  reports 
of  the  progress  of  their  cases. 

Record  Keeping 

For  the  most  part  the  record-keeping  system  in  use  is  satis- 
factory. One  improvement — the  recording  of  informal  com- 
plaints— ^has  been  made  by  the  present  officer.  The  blank  pro- 
vided for  this  purpose  though  small  and  not  in  card  form  is 
satisfactory,  provided  that  when  court  action  is  instituted  the 
facts  are  presented  in  full  in  the  probation  officer's  case  record. 

Besides  the  complaint  blank  the  record  forms  include  one  for 
children's  reports  from  school.  This  is  satisfactory,  except  that 
the  school  grade  is  not  called  for,  a  provision  which  should  be 
made  when  more  of  these  blanks  are  ordered.  There  is  also  a 
blank  used  for  recording  data  gathered  in  investigations  of  cases. 
This  form — ^the  most  important  of  all — is  not  satisfactory.  It 
fails  to  call  for  data  on  home  conditions,  school  record,  church 
relations,  habits  and  associates,  and  physical  and  mental  condi- 
tion. The  immediate  abandonment  of  this  blank  and  the  adop- 
tion of  that  recommended  by  Flexner  and  Baldwin  is  strongly 
advised.* 

Two  other  new  blanks  also  are  recommended.  The  first  is  a 
progress  record  in  which  should  be  recorded  visits  by  the  officer, 
reports  to  the  officer,  and  other  data  gathered  during  the  prog- 
ress of  the  case.  For  convenience  this  should  be  in  card  form 
and  should  be  kept  on  the  officer's  desk  for  ready  reference. 
The  second  is  a  blank  containing  a  brief  statement  of  the  condi- 
tions of  probation  to  be  supplied  to  all  children  placed  under  the 
officer's  supervision.  Such  a  card  when  signed  by  the  court  will 
serve  to  impress  upon  probationers  that  their  acts  are  subject  to 

^Flexner  and  Baldwin:  Juvenile  Courts  and    Probation,  pp.  211-215. 
Op.  cit. 
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public  authority  and  that  they  must  observe  the  conditions  of 
their  release.* 

The  various  blank  forms  used  in  Springfield  relating  to  par- 
ticular cases  are  gathered  in  manilla  envelopes  and  filed  alpha- 
betically, those  for  children  on  probation  being  separated  from 
those  for  children  sent  to  institutions  and  those  for  children 
placed  out  in  families.  Elxcept  that  "active"  and  ** completed" 
cases  are  not  fully  separated,  the  form  of  filing  is  satisfactory; 
but  it  would  save  time  if  throughout  the  system  blanks  for  de- 
linquent children  were  of  one  color  and  those  for  dependent 
children  of  another.  In  a  large  probation  office  with  many 
officers  supervising  many  children  the  present  filing  system 
might  not  be  adequate;  but  with  the  alterations  suggested  it 
should  serve  Springfield's  needs  for  many  years  to  come. 

Summary  and   Recommendations  on  Juvenile   Probation 

Work 

The  review  of  juvenile  probation  work  has  indicated  that  in 
many  ways  conditions  are  far  from  satisfactory.  This  is  due  to 
four  main  causes: 

1.  The  work  has  not  been  properly  organized  or  administered, 
the  court  not  requiring  the  degree  of  efficiency  which  should  be 
demanded. 

2.  There  were  four  successive  officers  in  1913,  which  thor- 
oughly disorganized  the  work. 

3.  The  present  officer  when  appointed  was  without  previous 
training  to  fit  her  for  the  position  and  has  never  been  adequately 
instructed  in  the  duties  of  the  office. 

4.  The  tasks  falling  to  the  lot  of  the  officer  are  greater  than 
could  l)e  performed,  even  by  a  trained  person,  with  the  degree  of 
thoroughness  which  the  work  requires. 

To  remedy  the  weakness  of  organization,  the  court  should 
adopt  and  enforce  rules  laying  down  the  duties  of  the  probation 
officer  in  detail.  A  set  of  rules  suggested  for  this  purpose  is 
presented  in  Ap|x»ndix  C,  page  175  of  this  report. 

•  Cwixx]  forni<«  for  all  tht-^c  reconU  arc  to  be  found  in  Ficxncr  and  Bald- 
win:   Juvenile  Courts  and  IVobation,  op.  lit. 
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To  remedy  the  second  and  third  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
efficient  service  and  to  prevent  their  recurrence,  we  recommend : 

1.  That  the  county  board  of  supervisors  raise  the  salary  of  the 
first  probation  officer  to  $ioo  a  month.  This  is  necessary  to 
attract  persons  of  experience. 

2.  That  the  court  appoint  a  county  board  of  visitors,  such  as  is 
provided  for  in  the  juvenile  court  act,  composed  of  "six  reputable 
inhabitants,*'  and  request  such  board  to  prepare  an  examination 
to  be  given  to  candidates  for  probation  officer,  which  examina- 
tion shall  be  open  to  non-residents  as  well  as  residents.  The 
board  of  visitors  should  hold  such  examination  and  grade  the 
candidates,  counting  40  per  cent  for  written  examination,  40 
per  cent  for  experience,  and  20  per  cent  for  personality  as  deter- 
mined by  oral  examination.  The  judge  should  pledge  himself 
to  appoint  one  of  the  three  persons  standing  highest  in  the  ratings. 

This  method  while  not  guaranteeing  tenure  of  office  and  while 
permitting  the  court  to  remove  an  officer  without  review  will 
nevertheless  tend  to  secure  longer  tenure  in  office  than  has  been 
had  in  the  past.  It  will  also  serve  to  secure  probation  officers 
who  are  at  least  fairly  well  fitted  for  the  position  and  familiar 
with  the  tasks  imposed  upon  them. 

For  the  improvement  of  the  fourth  condition, — ^too  many 
duties  falling  upon  the  probation  officer, — a  complete  solution  is 
not  easy.  The  probation  officer  is  now  asked  to  perform  the 
following  tasks:  (i)  probation  work  with  delinquent  and  neg- 
lected children;  (2)  investigation  of  petitions  filed  under  the 
widows'  pension  law;  (3)  record  keeping  for  these  two  kinds  of 
work;  (4)  keeping  of  detention  home  records;  and  (5)  answering 
of  telephone  for  the  court  and  for  the  court  stenographer.  The 
first  duty  is  imposed  on  the  probation  officer  by  law  and  cannot 
be  escaped.  The  second  is  placed  by  law  upon  ''some  officer  of 
the  court,"  the  probation  officer  being  the  most  logical  person  to 
perform  it.  The  third  is  a  necessary  accompaniment  to  the 
adequate  performance  of  the  first  two.  But  the  last  two  may 
easily  be  shifted,  one  to  the  superintendent  of  the  detention 
home  where  it  properly  belongs,  the  other  to  the  court  stenog- 
rapher or  bailiff.  This  action  should  be  ordered  by  the  court. 
But  even  if  a  little  time  can  thus  be  saved,  the  duties  of  the  pro- 
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bation  officer  in  supervising  children,  investigating  probation 
and  widows'  pension  cases,  and  keeping  adequate  records  make 
more  work  than  one  person  can  perform  satisfactorily. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  change  this  condition  and  that  is 
by  the  employment  of  a  second  probation  officer.  The  county 
board  of  supervisors,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  judge,  is 
now  empowered  by  law  to  provide  for  the  appointment  of  a 
second  probation  officer.  We  strongly  recommend  that  this 
power  be  used,  that  the  salary  of  the  second  officer  be  fixed  at 
$75  a  month,  that  he  or  she  be  assigned  to  handle,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  other  paid  officer,  that  part  of  the  work  which 
deals  with  widows'  pensions.  Without  the  adoption  of  this 
suggestion  there  is  no  way  in  which  the  probation  work  for  chil- 
dren, with  all  of  its  possibilities  for  crime  prevention,  may  ef- 
ficiently be  carried  on. 
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LEGISLATIVE  AND  ADMINISTRATIVE  NEEDS 

Action  to  bring  about  more  adequate  and  eflfective  work  in  the 
handling  of  child  delinquency  in  Springfield,  as  described  in  the 
foregoing  pages,  will  follow  two  main  lines :  amendment  of  cer- 
tain sections  of  the  Illinois  juvenile  court  law  and  improvements 
of  an  administrative  character  involving  no  new  legislation. 

Changes  in  the  Juvenile  Court  Law 

The  Illinois  juvenile  court  act,  as  amended  by  the  legislature 
of  1907,  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  country.  It  provides  for  civil, 
not  criminal,  procedure.  It  grants  the  court  jurisdiction  of  all 
delinquent,  dependent,  and  neglected  boys  under  seventeen  years 
of  age  and  girls  under  eighteen  years  of  age.  It  constitutes  the 
judge  of  the  county  court  also  judge  of  the  juvenile  court,  except 
in  Cook  County  in  which  Chicago  is  located,  so  that  children  of 
smaller  places  are  protected  from  contact  with  ordinary  criminal 
procedure.  It  authorizes  the  court  to  appoint  one  or  more  paid 
probation  officers. 

In  certain  details,  however,  the  law  may  be  improved,  and 
tentative  drafts  of  several  amendments  are  here  offered  with  a 
view  of  increasing  its  effectiveness. 

First,  a  new  section  should  be  added  to  the  act  to  read : 

Until  the  first  hearing  of  a  case  the  court  may  release  a  child  on  its  own 
recognizance,  or  upon  the  recognizance  of  the  parent  or  persons  having  the 
custody,  control,  or  supervision  of  the  child,  or  upon  bond  or  other  security 
to  appear  before  the  court  at  such  time  as  may  therein  be  fixed. 

The  purpose  of  this  section  is  to  facilitate  the  release  of  chil- 
dren who  need  not  be  deteiined  pending  court  hearing.  It  will 
prevent  unnecessary  detention  of  children  and  relieve  congestion 
at  the  detention  home,  or,  in  counties  where  there  is  no  detention 
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home,  prevent  the  holding  of  children  under  unfavorable  cir- 
cumstances. 

Second,  Section  II  of  the  act  should  be  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

All  children  unable  to  give  bail  and  whom  it  is  undesirable  to  release  on 
their  own  recognizance  or  upon  the  recognizance  of  their  parent,  guardian, 
or  custodian  may  be  held  temporarily,  pending  the  disposition  of  their 
cases,  in  the  detention  home  or  such  other  suitable  place  or  places  provided 
by  the  dty  or  county  or  by  private  parties  as  may  be  designated  by  the 
juvenile  court.  No  court  or  magistrate  shall,  however,  commit  any  chfld 
coming  within  the  provisions  of  this  act  to  any  jail,  lock-up,  or  other  place 
where  said  child  may  come  into  contact  at  any  time  or  in  any  manner  with 
adults  convicted  or  under  arrest.  No  sheriff,  jailer,  or  other  person  shall 
detain  children  coming  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  in  such  places. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  obvious.  The  statute  pre- 
venting the  confinement  of  children  coming  under  the  juvenile 
court's  jurisdiction  in  jails  now  applies  to  children  under  twelve 
years  of  age  only.  The  change  would  prevent  such  disgraceful 
conditions  as  have  existed  in  the  county  jail  annex. 

Third,  a  new  section  should  be  added  to  the  act,  as  follows: 

The  court  shall  have  power  to  devise  and  publish  rules  and  regulate  the 
procedure  for  cases  coming  within  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  for  the 
conduct  of  all  probation  and  other  ofTicers  of  the  court,  and  such  rules  shall 
be  enforced  and  construed  beneficially  for  the  remedial  purposes  embraced 
herein*  The  court  may  devise  and  cause  to  be  printed  for  public  use  forms 
for  records,  petitions,  orders,  processes,  and  other  papers  and  reports  con- 
nected with  cases  coming  within  the  provisions  of  this  act.  The  court  shall 
also  have  prepare<l  and  printed  an  annual  report  setting  forth  briefly  the 
work  of  the  court,  the  juvenile  probation  oHkers,  and  the  detention  home. 
Ail  expenses  incurred  by  the  court  in  compl>'ing  with  the  provisions  of  this 
act  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  county  funds. 

The  purpose  of  this  section  is  threefold:  to  place  definitely 
upon  the  court  the  duty  of  making  rules  for  the  proper  organiza- 
tion of  its  work;  to  provide  the  court  with  adequate  funds  for 
forms  and  blanks  necessary  for  its  efficient  conduct;  and  to 
assure  the  publication  of  an  annual  report  so  as  to  bring  the 
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largest  public  interest  to  bear  upon  the  important  task  of  caring 
for  delinquent  and  dependent  children. 

Fourth,  Section  VI  of  the  act  should  be  amended  by  striking 
out  the  second  sentence  and  substituting  a  more  detailed  state- 
ment of  the  exact  duties  of  probation  officers.  The  second 
sentence  now  reads: 

In  case  a  probation  officer  shall  be  appointed  by  any  coiut  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  clerk  of  the  court,  if  practicable,  to  notify  the  said  probation 
officer  in  advance  when  any  child  is  to  be  brought  before  the  court;  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  said  probation  officer  to  make  such  investigation  as  may 
be  required  by  the  court;  to  be  present  in  court  in  order  to  represent  the 
interest  of  the  child  when  the  case  is  heard;  to  furnish  to  the  court  such  in- 
formation and  assistance  as  the  judge  may  require;  and  to  take  charge  of 
any  child  before  or  after  trial  as  directed  by  the  coiurt. 

Our  suggestion  is  that  the  following  substitution  be  made: 

In  case  a  probation  officer  or  probation  officers  shall  be  appointed  by  any 
court,  it  shaU  be  the  duty  of  the  clerk  of  the  coiut  to  notify  in  advance  the 
said  probation  officer,  or  if  there  are  two  or  more,  one  of  them,  when  any  child 
is  to  be  brought  before  the  court. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  probation  officers: 

1.  To  investigate  cases  assigned  to  them  and  whenever  practicable  make 
a  written  report  to  the  court  before  each  case  is  heard  on  (a)  the  facts  re- 
garding the  specific  complaint  as  ascertained  by  the  probation  officer; 
(b)  the  home  conditions  of  the  child;  (c)  his  school  record,  if  obtainable; 
(d)  other  matters  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  probation  officer  throw  light 
upon  the  cause  of  the  child's  delinquency  or  suggest  the  desirability  of  mak- 
ing some  particular  disposition  of  the  case. 

2.  To  be  present  in  court,  when  it  is  required,  and  furnish  such  additional 
information  and  assistance  as  the  court  may  request. 

3.  To  receive  upon  probation  such  persons  as  may  be  committed  to  their 
care,  see  that  the  conditions  of  probation  as  laid  down  by  the  court  are 
carried  out,  and  endeavor  as  far  as  f)ossible  to  remove  the  causes  which  led 
to  the  delinquency  or  neglect. 

4.  If  assigned  to  do  so  by  the  court,  to  act  as  referee  in  cases  coming 
within  the  court's  jurisdiction. 

5.  To  keep  records  showing:  (a)  all  informal  complaints  investigated, 
with  results  of  such  investigations;  (b)  all  formal  complaints  investigated 
before  court  hearing  with  results  of  such  investigations;   (c)  aU  children 
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placed  on  probation  by  the  court,  with  the  kind  of  supervision  given  and 
its  results. 

6.  To  make  monthly  and  annual  reports  to  the  court  showing,  (a)  num- 
ber and  disposition  of  children  coming  before  the  court  during  period;* 
(b)  children  on  probation  at  beginning  of  period;  (c)  additional  children 
placed  on  probation  during  period;  (d)  number  on  probation  at  end  of 
period. 

7.  Perform  stich  other  acts  in  the  care  and  supervision  of  delinquent  and 
dependent  children  as  the  court  may  require. 

At  the  end  of  Section  VI  it  would  be  well  to  add  a  sentence 
conferring  upon  probation  officers  the  powers  of  a  peace  officer. 

The  reason  we  believe  it  desirable  to  thus  specifically  define  in 
the  statute  the  duties  of  probation  officers  is  that  in  Springfield 
and  elsewhere  we  have  found  courts  and  probation  offices  where 
many  of  the  important  duties  of  the  probation  officer  were  either 
disregarded  or  not  known.  The  enactment  of  this  amendment 
would,  we  believe,  result  in  better  probation  work  not  only  in 
Springfield,  where  conditions  may  doubtless  be  improved  without 
its  enactment,  but  throughout  the  state. 

Fifth,  a  section  should  be  added  to  the  act  as  follows: 

In  any  county  in  which  there  are  one  or  more  female  probation  officers 
serving  in  the  juvenile  court  the  judge  of  said  court  shall  assign  such  female 
probation  officer,  or  if  there  be  more  than  one,  one  of  them,  to  act  as  referee 
in  the  first  instance  to  hear  the  case  of  any  girl  coming  within  the  provisions 
of  this  act  and  to  make  a  report  thereof  together  with  said  referee's  conclu- 
sions and  recommendations.  If  no  exceptions  be  taken  to  said  report  and 
no  review  be  asked  thereof,  such  report  and  recommendations,  if  confirmed 
by  the  court,  shall  become  the  judgment  of  said  court.  A  review  of  the 
conclusions  and  reconmiendations  of  said  referee  may  be  had  by  any  child» 
or  the  parent,  guardian,  or  custodian  of  any  child,  by  filing  a  petition  for 
review  thereof  with  said  referee  at  any  time  within  three  days  after  the  entry 
of  the  finding  of  said  referee. 

The  purpose  of  this  section  is  to  provide  in  the  law  a  means  by 
which  cases  of  delinquent  girls  may  be  heard  and  decided  by  a 
woman,  a  procedure  which  is  now  being  followed  in  St.  Louis  and 

*  Desirable  blank  forms  for  these  purposes  are  to  be  found  in  Flexner  and 
Baldwin:  Juvenile  Courts  and  Probation,  op.  cit. 
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Chicago — in  the  latter  city  by  the  voluntary  action  of  the  court — 
with  pleasing  results. 

Sixth,  a  new  section  should  be  added  to  the  act  as  follows: 

Whenever  a  child  within  the  jurisdiction  of  said  court  and  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  appears  to  the  coiut  to  be  in  need  of  medical  care,  and  the 
parents,  surviving  parent,  guardian  or  person  having  the  custodial  care  of 
such  child  shall  fail  to  furnish  such  care  on  notice  from  the  court,  then  a  suit* 
able  order  may  be  made  for  the  treatment  of  such  child  in  a  hospital,  and 
the  expense  thereof  shaU  be  a  county  charge.  For  that  purpose  the  coiut 
may  cause  any  such  child  to  be  examined  by  any  health  officer  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  court,  or  by  any  duly  licensed  physician.  The  coxmty 
may  recover  the  said  expense  in  a  suitable  action  from  the  person  or  persons 
liable  for  the  furnishing  of  necessaries  for  said  child.* 

The  purpose  of  this  section  is  to  provide  means  by  which  the 
court  may  discover  the  physical  needs  of  children  and  when 
parents  can  not  or  will  not  provide  adequate  treatment,  a  way 
by  which  such  treatment  may  be  secured.  A  case  illustrating 
the  need  of  such  legal  provision  is  presented  on  page  Ii6  of  this 
report. 

The  enactment  of  these  amendments  would,  we  believe, 
strengthen  the  ability  of  the  court  to  protect  and  care  for  the 
children  coming  under  its  jurisdiction  without  in  any  way  inter- 
fering with  the  excellent  features  of  the  law  as  it  now  stands. 

Administrative  Improvements 

In  addition  to  these  legislative  changes,  certain  improve- 
ments need  to  be  brought  about  by  administrative  action.  These 
have  already  been  suggested  in  considerable  detail.  In  summing 
up,  however,  it  may  be  useful  to  review  the  more  important  points 
and  indicate  where  the  responsibility  for  action  lies.  These 
changes  may  be  grouped  under  three  main  heads,  as  follows: 

I.  Improvements  in  the  Handling  of  Arrests  of  Children 

!•  The  city  civil  service  commission  bears  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  adoption  of  the  special  police  rules  for 
the  handling  of  delinquent  children  such  as  those 
presented  in  Appendix  B,  page  174  of  this  report. 

*  Section  taken  largely  from  Flexner  and  Baldwin:  Juvenile  Courts  and 
Probation,  op.  cit. 
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II.  Improvements  as  to  the  Detention  of  Children 

1.  The  sheriff  is  responsible  for  improving  as  far  as  fadli* 
ties  permit,  conditions  in  the  county  jail  annex. 

2.  The  judge  of  the  county  court  is  responsible  for  secur- 
ing an  adequate  detention  home,  so  that  holding  of 
children  in  the  annex  will  no  longer  be  necessary. 
Funds  for  this  purpose  are  at  his  disposal. 

III.  Improvement  of  Juvenile  Court  and  Probation  Work 

1.  The  county  court  judge,  who  is  also  judge  of  the 
juvenile  court,  is  solely  responsible  for  (a)  making 
improvements  in  the  organization  and  administration 
of  juvenile  court  and  probation  work,  (b)  securing 
trained  and  efficient  probation  officers  and  keeping 
them  as  long  as  they  perform  their  duties  well. 

2.  The  county  board  of  supervisors  bears  the  responsibil* 
ity  for  raising  the  salary  of  the  first  probation  officer 
to  $ioo  a  month  and  for  allowing  $75  a  month  for  a 
second  probation  officer. 

Back  of  legislative  and  administrative  needs  is  another  need 
fully  as  pressing.  The  passage  of  laws  and  the  election  of  officials 
alone  cannot  guarantee  good  work.  Intelligent  co-operation  from 
the  community  is  also  essential  if  year  in  and  year  out  efficient 
service  is  to  be  rendered.  If  the  people  of  the  city  and  county 
really  desire  that  delinquent  children  receive  treatment  which  will 
prevent  their  growing  up  into  confirmed  criminality,  they  must 
help,  and  an  important  means  to  that  end  will  be  a  sympathetic 
but  firm  holding  of  public  officers  to  the  performance  of  their 
duties. 

Every  day  a  score  or  more  adults  are  taken  into  custody  in 
Springfield  and  lodged  in  jail  at  the  liix  payers*  expense.  The 
ol)ject  is  community  protection.  Yet  the  salvation  of  one  boy  or 
girl  from  growing  up  to  a  life  of  crime  may  in  the  long  run  mean 
more  for  community  protection  than  the  jailing  of  50  adults.  The 
use,  therefore,  of  the  best  possible  methods  in  the  treatment  of 
delinquent  children  is  something  upon  which,  for  selfish  reasons 
if  for  no  others,  every  citizen  should  insist. 
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XVII 
POLICE  ORGANIZATION  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

Reference  to  the  work  of  the  Springfield  police  department  has 
already  been  made  in  a  number  of  places.  Thus  far,  however,  the 
report  has  dealt  mainly  with  the  treatment  of  offenders  after 
conviction,  whereas  the  police  are  concerned  with  their  detection 
and  arrest.  It  has  seemed  desirable,  therefore,  to  take  up  the 
police  problem  separately,  going  into  both  the  department's 
organization  and  its  policies. 

Size  of  the  Force 

The  Springfield  police  department  in  April,  1914,  was  made 
up  of  52  persons,  all  men.  There  were  34  patrolmen,  8  detectives, 
3  patrol  wagon  drivers,  3  alarm  operators,  3  sergeants,  and  the 
chief.  As  compared  with  police  forces  of  cities  of  approximately 
the  same  size,  Springfield's  force  is  below  the  average  in  numbers; 
in  fact,  it  is  a  quarter  smaller  than  the  average  force  for  the  16 
American  cities  which  have  from  53,000  to  63,000  inhabitants. 
This  will  be  seen  from  Table  17. 

It  is  a  fact,  of  course,  that  some  cities  because  of  peculiar  local 
conditions  need  more  policemen  than  others;  but  it  is  our  belief 
after  careful  review  of  crime  conditions  that  one  man  on  the 
police  force  to  every  thousand  people  is  not  too  large  a  ratio 
for  Springfield,  if  thoroughgoing  police  efficiency  and  adequate 
patroling  are  to  be  expected.  At  the  same  time,  except  for  the 
addition  of  a  policewoman,*  to  be  discussed  later,  we  do  not 
recommend  immediate  increase  of  the  force  because  other  changes 
— the  remodeling  of  the  jail  system  and  the  establishment  of  pro- 
bation and  parole — should  have  first  call  upon  the  available 
resources  of  the  community. 

•  Since  the  first  drafting  of  this  report  and  its  publication  through  the  news- 
papers and  the  Survey  Exhibition,  a  policewoman  has  been  apf>ointed. 
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TABLE  17. — ^NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  ON  POLICE  FORCE  IN  1 6  CITIES 
OF    FROM    53,000    TO    63,000    INHABITANTS.      APRIL,    I9I4* 


City 


Population 


Persons  on 
police  force 


Inhabitants 

to  one  person 

on  police 

force 


Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

S3»952 

145 

372 

Charleston,  S.  C. 

6o,I3I 

III 

542 

Mobile,  Ala. 

S5»573 

88 

652 

Portland,  Me. 

62,161 

08 

634 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

57,077 

68 

839 

Average 

57i587 

68.6 

840 

Holyoke,  Ma.ss. 

62,852 

74 

849 

Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

56,901 

67 

849 

Covington,  Ky. 

55.896 

65 

860 

Saginaw,  Mich. 

53,088 

58 

931 

Little  Rock,  Ark. 

53,8" 

57 

944 

Sioux  City,  Iowa 

54,098 

50 

1,082 

Springfield,  111. 

57»973 

53 

1,115 

Sacramento,  Cal. 

62,717 

45 

1.394 

Altoona,  Pa. 

56,553 

40 

1,414 

Allentown,  Pa. 

60,2Q7 

42 

1,436 

Canton,  Ohio 

57,426 

37 

1.552 

*  Data  on  size  of  forces  obtained  from  chiefs  of  police;  population  figures 
from  United  States  Census  estimates,  19 14. 

Department  Control 

Control  of  the  police  department  is  supposedly  vested  in  the 
commissioner  of  public  health  and  safety  who  appoints  the  chief. 
Other  mcmlxjrs  of  the  force  are  selected  through  examinations  by 
the  city  civil  service  commission,  which,  except  in  cases  of  pro- 
motion, certifies  a  single  name  for  each  appointment.  Those  so 
appointed  may  be  removed  by  the  chief  within  six  months  without 
review.  After  six  months,  tenure  of  office  is  secure  unless  a  mem- 
l)er  is  removed  by  the  civil  service  commission.  That  commission, 
therefore,  through  its  power  to  control  selections  and  removals, 
determines  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  chief  or  commissioner  of 
public  health  and  safety  the  make-up  of  the  department,  and  in 
this  way  to  a  considerable  extent  controls  its  policy.  It  may,  by 
refusing  to  remove  men,  easily  block  a  chief  who  desires  to  ad- 
minister ix)lire  affairs  in  a  progressive  and  efficient  manner.  The 
civil  ser\'ice  commission  also  makes  all  rules  governing  the  con- 
duct of  members  of  the  force  and  hears  charges  for  \4olations. 
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The  commission,  however,  is  appointed  by  the  mayor,  so  that 
control  of  police  affairs  in  large  measure  is  divided  betiveen  the 
mayor  and  the  commissioner  of  public  health  and  safety. 
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Springfield  Police  Headqiakieks 
The  city  jail  is  located  at  the  rear  of  this  building.     The  city  magistrate'! 


In  another  particular  also  responsibility  is  divided.  White  law 
enforcement  in  saloons  and  other  licensed  places  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  commissioner  of  public  health  and  safety,  the  mayor  issues 
licenses  and  has  the  power  to  re\'oke  them,  which  is  one  of  the 
penalties  attaching  to  violations  of  the  law  by  saloon  keepers. 
The  result  is  that  responsibility  for  law  enforcement  in  these 
places  may  easily  be  obscured.* 

■  This  wae  illustrated  in  the  winter  of  1913-14,  when  conditions  in  "  Jonnie" 
Connor's  saloon  and  theater  were  under  tire.  The  question  of  ofticial  .iirouni- 
ability  was  (ootballed  back  and  forth  in  a  most  confusing  manner  beiwecn  the 
mayor  and  the  commissioner  of  public  health  and  safely. 
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Direct  control  of  the  Springfield  police  department,  where  defi- 
nite accountability  of  one  official  is  more  needed  than  in  any 
other  municipal  department,  should,  we  believe,  be  returned  to 
the  mayor,  where  it  formerly  rested.  By  such  action  only, 
under  the  present  city  charter,  can  responsibility  in  police  affairs 
be  definitely  fixed. 

Selection  of  the  Force 

Nothing  is  more  important  in  securing  efficiency  in  the  police 
department,  especially  in  the  light  of  assured  tenure  of  office, 
than  that  thoroughly  competent  persons  receive  appointment. 
Two  things  govern  appointment:  first,  the  qualifications  of  the 
candidates;  second,  the  judgment  of  the  civil  service  commission 
in  making  selections  from  among  those  who  take  examinations. 

The  most  important  factor  in  determining  the  quality  of  candi- 
dates is  the  salary  offered.  Springfield  seeks  $75-a-month  men 
for  her  police  force.  Moreover,  except  for  the  chance  of  becom- 
ing a  sergeant  at  S85  a  month,  there  is  no  possibility  for  advance. 
The  result  is  that  the  city  attracts  to  her  police  force  men  who 
grade  in  ability  below  the  skilled  mechanic  and  not  much  above 
the  unskilled  laborer. 

In  this  she  is  not  alone  among  Illinois  cities,  though  the  salaries 
offered  are  somewhat  l)elow  the  average.  Peoria  and  East  St. 
Louis  pay  patrolmen  S80  a  month.  Rockford  starts  them  at  $75 
the  first  year,  but  pays  J80  a  month  the  second  year,  and  $85  a 
month  thereafter. 

Figures  as  to  the  patrolmen's  salaries  in  the  16  cities  with  from 
53,000  to  63,000  inhabitants  show  that  in  1914  while  Spring- 
field salaries  are  slightly  larger  the  first  year  than  the  average  for 
these  cities,  the  highest  salaries  paid  patrolmen  are  considerably 
less,  as  are  also  average  earnings  covering  a  ten-year  period,  the 
best  basis  for  comparison. 

If  Springfield  is  to  attract  to  its  force  men  capable  not  only  of 
seizing  law  breakers  and  taking  them  to  jail,  but  able  also  to  help 
in  a  program  of  crime  prevention;  men  who  can  not  easily  be 
led  into  alliance  with  law-breaking  elements,  but  who  can  gain 
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TABLE    l8. — SALARY   SCHEDULE   OF   PATROLMEN   IN    l6  CITIES   OF 
FROM  53,000  TO  63,000  INHABITANTS.     I9I4* 


City 


Average 
yearly  earn- 
ings first  ten 
years  under 
present 
schedule 


Highest 

yearly 

salary 


Sacramento,  Cal. 

$1,224 

$1,224 

None 

$1,224 

Holyoke,  Mass. 

1,140 

900 

$  1 ,000  second  year, 
$1,100  third  year, 
$1,200  thereafter 

1,200 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

1,09s 

900 

$50  a  year  increase 
until  $1,200  is 
reached 

1,200 

Portland,  Me.*> 

1,038 

894 

$1,040  third,  fourth, 

and  fifth  years, 
$1,095  thereafter 

1,095 

Charleston,  S.  C. 

1,002 

900 

$960  second  year, 
$1,020  thereafter 

1,020 

Pawtucket,  R.  L^ 

994 

912 

$1,003  after  first  year 

1,003 

Little  Rock,  Ark. 

983 

924 

$990  after  first  year 

990 

Canton,  Ohio 

960 

960 

None 

960 

Sioux  City,  Iowa 

916 

780 

$820  second  year, 
$900  third  and  fourth 
years,  $960  there- 
after 

960 

.\Itoona,  Pa. 

900 

900 

None 

900 

Covington,  Ky. 

900 

900 

None 

900 

Springfieldy  111. 

900 

900 

None 

900 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

885 

810 

$840  second  year, 
$Qoo  thereafter 

900 

Allentown,  Pa. 

840 

840 

None 

840 

Mobile,  Ala. 

822 

720 

$780  second  year, 
$840  thereafter 

840 

Saginaw,  Mich. 

810 

810 

None 

810 

Averftge  for  x6 

cities 

«963 

$893 

S984 

*  Data  obtained  from  chiefs  of  police. 

^  Paid  by  the  day.    Time  out  would  make  actual  salaries  somewhat  less. 

and  hold  the  respect  of  law  breakers  and  the  community,  the 
city  must  pay  larger  salaries  with  increases  for  long  and  efficient 
service.  Again,  however,  reconstruction  of  the  jail  system  and 
establishment  of  probation  and  parole  work  should  be  given  pre- 
cedence over  this  need. 
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In  making  selections  the  civil  service  commission  gives  physical 
and  mental  examinations  of  candidates.  The  blank  for  physical 
tests  is  full  and  satisfactory  and  the  character  of  the  questions 
asked  is  excellent.  While  the  relatively  small  importance  at- 
tached to  knowledge  of  police  rules  in  the  gradings  may  be  a  mis- 
take, there  is  no  reason,  if  examinations  are  fairly  given  and  mark- 
ings fairly  made,  why  the  commission's  methods  should  not  result 
in  securing  the  best  qualified  of  the  candidates  who  present  them- 
selves. 

Fitting  Men  for  Duty 

Another  way  for  securing  greater  efficiency  is  to  use  every 
means  for  fitting  men  for  their  duties.  There  are  opportunities 
in  this  direction  which  Springfield  has  not  yet  taken  advantage 
of. 

That  men  succeed  in  passing  civil  service  tests  is  no  warrant 
that  they  are  at  once  qualified  to  take  their  places  as  capable 
policemen.  The  civil  service  commission  vouches  for  their 
physical  fitness,  their  educational  qualifications,  their  knowledge 
of  the  city,  and  for  some  understanding  of  police  rules.  It  does 
not  guarantee  their  knowledge  as  to  first  aid  to  the  injured;  of 
what  is  legal  evidence,  or  of  how  to  present  their  cases  in  court; 
of  ways  in  which  the  police  may  co-operate  with  other  public  and 
private  agencies;  of  the  primary  facts  of  sex  hygiene  which  every 
policeman  should  command;  or  of  methods  which  may  be  used 
in  crime  prevention. 

In  larger  cities  where  numbers  of  men  are  added  to  the  force 
at  the  same  time,  recruit  schools  are  commonly  formed  to  in- 
struct them  in  these  and  similar  matters.  While  a  school  of  this 
sort  is  not  practicable  in  Springfield,  its  purpose  could  be  served 
fairly  well  if  the  chief  would  send  new  members  of  the  force  to 
see  (i)  the  health  officer  for  instruction  in  first  aid  to  the  injured, 
sex  hygiene,  and  ways  in  which  the  police  may  help  preserve  the 
public  health;  (2)  the  city  attorney  for  instruction  as  to  how 
cases  should  be  presented  in  court  and  what  constitutes  legal  evi- 
dence; (3)  the  juvenile  court  judge  to  be  told  how  patrolmen 
may  help  in  safeguarding  the  interests  of  delinquent  children ; 
and  (4)  the  secretary  of  the  Associated  Charities  to  learn  how 
policemen  may  aid  in  caring  for  the  poor.     The  chief  himself 
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besides  giving  instruction  in  general  matters  of  department  policy 
should  explain  to  new  men  carefully  and  fully  methods  by  which 
crime  and  the  development  of  criminals  may  be  prevented  in  the 
community.  At  present  new  men  receive  little  instruction  but 
patrol  a  beat  for  a  few  days  with  other  patrolmen,  to  absorb  as 
best  they  can  knowledge  of  these  matters.  Obviously  by  such 
methods  much  that  is  important  is  likely  never  to  be  absorbed, 
which  may  be  one  of  the  reasons  why  more  than  53  per  cent  of  all 
police  arrests  on  charges  in  1913  did  not  lead  to  convictions. 

Appearance  of  the  Force 

The  appearance  of  Springfield's  force  is  by  no  means  bad,  but 
it  is  open  to  improvement.  Uniform  neckwear  for  men  on  duty 
may  very  well  be  required.  The  city  might  also  provide  in 
headquarters,  for  the  use  of  the  men,  a  shoe  polishing  stand  and 
equipment  for  pressing  uniforms.  The  expense  would  be  trifling 
and  the  good  effect  would  be  noticeable.*  Patrolmen's  appear- 
ance has  been  thought  worthy  of  attention  in  many  cities,  for 
good  appearance  raises  the  standing  of  the  men  in  their  own 
opinion  and  in  that  of  the  community,  both  of  which  are  re- 
flected in  the  character  of  their  work. 

Discipline  and  Honors 

In  the  administration  of  the  police  department  nothing  is 
more  important  than  that  discipline  for  poor  service  be  certain 
and  just  and  that  good  service  be  adequately  rewarded. 

Discipline  in  Springfield  is  divided  between  the  chief  and  the 
civil  service  commission.  The  chief  may  reprimand,  fine  not  to 
exceed  thirty  days'  pay,  or  dismiss  during  the  six  months'  pro- 
bationary period  without  review  of  his  action  by  the  civil  service 
commission.  Other  fines  and  all  dismissals  except  during  the 
probationary  period  are  determined  by  that  commission. f     Under 

^  The  chief  in  19 14  included  in  the  department  budget  an  item  to  provide 
from  public  funds  for  new  uniforms  spring  and  fall.  ^  This  practice  while  not 
common  has  much  to  commend  it.  If  such  a  course  is  adopted,  however,  uni- 
forms should  not  be  worn  save  when  men  are  on  duty. 

t  Civil  lervice  laws  have  done  much  good  in  breaking  up  the  spoils  system. 
At  the  same  time  they  have  in  some  cases  had  an  unfortunate  effect  in  destroy- 
ing the  discipline  of  executive  officers  over  their  subordinates.     It  is  the  belief 
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the  present  chief  no  non-reviewable  penalties  have  been  inflicted. 
Moreover,  no  charges  have  been  filed  by  the  chief  against  any 
member  of  the  force.  Five  men,  however,  have  resigned  under 
fire  for  intoxication  or  drinking  while  on  duty. 

While  a  number  of  charges  have  been  lodged  against  officers 
by  private  citizens,  but  two,  both  against  the  same  officer  for 
unprovoked  assault,  have  been  pressed.  In  the  first  case  the 
officer  was  let  off  to  be  reprimanded  by  the  commissioner  of 
public  health  and  safety.  In  the  second,  he  was  suspended  for 
three  months.  The  circumstances  of  the  second  case  were 
particularly  discreditable  and  the  judgment  of  the  commission 
in  not  ordering  dismissal,  especially  after  the  previous  offense 
and  warning,  is  open  to  serious  question.  Men  with  no  more 
self-control  than  this  officer  exhibited  are  not  suitable  for  police 
service.  Free  use  of  night  sticks  seems  to  be  a  failing  of  some 
members  of  the  force  which  the  chief  and  civil  service  commission 
should  use  all  their  power  to  correct.  - 

The  officer  suspended  in  this  case  brought  charges  against  the 
chief  of  police  before  the  city  commission,  alleging  that  the  chief 
had  accepted  gifts  from  keepers  of  disorderly  houses,  but  later 
he  withdrew  the  charges  with  the  commission's  permission. 

Alliance  of  the  police  department  with  the  segregated  district 
is  as  serious  a  charge  as  could  be  brought  against  the  department, 
especially  against  its  head.  For  the  sake  of  the  men  accused  as 
well  as  for  the  benefit  of  the  community,  every  charge  of  this 
nature  or  rumor  to  this  effect,  whether  pressed  by  the  complainant 
or  not,  should  be  thoroughly  and  carefully  investigated  by  the 
civil  service  commission  when  classified  men  are  involved ;  by  the 
city  commission  otherwise.  No  member  of  the  force  can  afford 
to  let  such  a  charge  go  without  demanding  full  investigation  of 
the  facts.  Indifference  raises  a  presumption  of  guilt  and  proves 
incompetency.  ( 

For  the  reward  of  meritorious  service  no  system  of  honors  is  in 
use  by  the  department.  Such  a  system  is  a  stimulant  to  esprit 
de  corps  and  good  service  and  may  also  be  used  effectively  as  a 

of  the  writer  that  selection  by  competitive  examinations  should  be  strictly  up- 
held but  that  executive  officers  should  at  all  times  be  empowered  to  remove 
subordinates  without  review  after  notifying  them  of  the  cause  of  their  removal. 
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disciplinary  means — ^revocation  of  honors  being  attached  to  vio- 
lation of  police  rules.  The  plan  of  granting  arm  bands,  stars,  or 
other  insignia  for  each  year  of  meritorious  service  or  for  special 
acts  of  courage  is  worthy  of  adoption. 

Efficiency  Record 

The  police  book  of  rules  requires  that  an  efficiency  record  be 
kept  at  the  police  station  for  recording  the  efficiency  of  mem- 
bers of  the  force.  No  book  of  this  sort  is  kept,  however,  and  the 
civil  service  commission  has  required  no  efficiency  reports  during 
the  two  years  preceding  this  survey.  These  records  should  be 
kept  and  should  show  not  only  acts  of  meritorious  service,  as  the 
rule  book  specifies,  but  also  all  complaints  against  members  of 
the  force  with  results  of  investigations  thereof,  and  all  violations 
of  police  rules  or  other  instances  of  inefficient  service.  The  award 
of  honors  at  the  end  of  each  year  should  depend  upon  efficiency 
as  shown  in  this  book,  and  whenever  examinations  for  promotion 
are  held  these  records  should  count  in  the  grading.  Demerits 
may  also  postpone  increase  in  salary  when  a  graduated  salary 
schedule  is  put  into  operation. 

Other  Records 

If  the  requirements  of  the  book  of  rules  were  met,  28  different 
record  books  would  be  kept  by  the  police  department.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  only  one,  an  arrest  and  disposition  book,  is  kept. 
The  rules  are  copied  from  the  Chicago  rule  book  and  in  many 
ways  are  not  adapted  to  the  organization  and  administration  of  a 
department  in  a  city  of  Springfield's  size,  one  instance  being  this 
too  extensive  record  system  prescribed.  The  single  record  now 
kept  is,  however,  not  sufficient.  We  would  recommend  in  addi- 
tion to  it  the  keeping  of  the  following  records:  (i)  efficiency  record 
book,  just  discussed;  (2)  book  of  lost,  stolen,  and  recovered 
property;*   (3)  complaint  book,  showing  all  complaints  received 

•  In  a  city  of  Springfield's  size  there  ordinarily  is  considerable  unclaimed  or 
confiscated  property.  What  becomes  of  it  at  present  we  were  unable  to  dis- 
cover, being  told  that  except  for  a  few  women's  old  dresses  there  was  no  prop- 
erty of  this  kind  to  dispose  of  I  This  record  will  serve  to  keep  account  of  such 
property  which,  w^hen  there  is  reason  to  believe  it  will  not  be  claimed,  should  be 
sold  at  public  auction  or  otherwise  disposed  of,  the  money  being  turned  over  to 
the  police  pension  fund  as  provided  by  law. 
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with  action  taken,  whether  against  members  of  the  force  or  other 
citizens. 

In  addition  to  such  records,  four  files,  one  for  correspondence, 
a  second  for  patrolmen's  daily  reports,  a  third  for  notices  of 
persons  wanted,  and  a  fourth  for  official  orders,  are  desirable. 
These  records  are  now  preserved,  but  are  not  filed  so  as  to  make 
them  conveniently  available.  A  bulletin  board  for  the  posting  of 
orders  and  ''wanted'*  notices  is  also  needed  at  headquarters. 

Compilation  of  Ordinances 

Ignorance  of  laws  or  ordinances  is  not  a  legal  defense;  yet  it 
is  doubtful  if  even  the  corporation  counsel  of  Springfield  knows 
all  the  city  ordinances,  to  say  nothing  of  policemen  and  justices 
charged  with  enforcing  them  and  the  public  required  to  observe 
them.  No  compilation  of  the  ordinances  has  been  made  since 
1902  and  all  those  passed  or  amended  since  then  lie  buried  in  the 
clerk's  files.    A  new  compilation  is  greatly  needed. 

Police  Pensions 

For  retirement  of  men  who  have  seen  long  service,  a  police 
pension  fund  is  established  under  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  1910 
amended  in  1913.  The  administration  of  the  fund  is  in  the  hands 
of  a  board  of  three,  one  appointed  by  the  mayor,  one  by  the 
police,  and  one  by  the  pensioners.  Persons  who  may  receive 
pensions,  together  with  amounts  are: 

1.  Men  retiring  who  have  served  on  the  force  twenty  years  re- 
ceive one-half  the  last  year's  salary  but  not  over  $900  or  under 
$600.     Retirement  after  twenty  years'  service  is  optional. 

2.  Men  injured  while  on  duty  receive,  until  re-instated,  grants 
at  the  same  rate  as  those  retiring. 

3.  Widows,  and  children  under  sixteen,  of  men  killed  in  per- 
formance of  duties,  receive  the  same  amounts  as  men  retiring. 

4.  Widows,  and  children  under  sixteen,  of  men  who  have 
served  ten  years  and  die  or  l)ecome  insane,  receive  one-half  of 
above  amount  but  not  over  $900. 

The  purpose  of  this  law  is  admirable;  the  law  itself  is  an  ex- 
cellent example  of  very  bad  legislation. 
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In  the  first  place,  it  does  more  than  retire  worthy  veterans 
who  have  passed  their  period  of  usefulness  and  provide  for  those 
injured  or  the  widows  and  children  of  those  killed  while  on  duty. 
It  permits  any  man  who  has  served  twenty  years  on  the  force  to  re- 
tire on  a  life  annuity  of  not  less  than  $600  a  year.  Suppose  a  man 
enters  the  service  at  twenty-one  years.  At  forty-one,  in  the  very 
prime  of  life,  he  may  retire  and  thus  nearly  twenty  good  years  of 
service  will  be  lost  to  the  city  while  he — perfectly  competent  to 
support  himself  and  family — receives  a  pension  from  the  public. 
Of  Springfield's  51  policemen,*  19  will  be  eligible  to  retire  when 
under  fifty  years  of  age — six  of  them  when  under  forty-five — ^and 
be  paid  $600  a  year  from  public  funds  the  rest  of  their  lives.  It  is 
entirely  possible  that  some  of  these  men  after  only  twenty  years  of 
police  service  will  receive  pensions  for  thirty  years  during  fully 
half  of  which  they  will  be  well  qualified  to  perform  the  ordinary 
work  of  life.  The  state  law  should  be  at  once  amended  so  as  to 
make  this  impossible. 

The  law  is  bad,  in  the  second  place,  because  it  creates  a  financial 
tie  between  the  police  department  and  the  saloons  by  making 
the  largest  contribution  to  the  pension  fund  dependent  upon  the 
continuance  of  saloons  in  the  city.  Table  19  and  Diagram  5 
show  the  large  contribution  which  the  saloon  makes  to  the  po- 
lice pension  fund  annually. 

TABLE    19. — SOURCES  OF    REVENUE    OF    POLICE    PENSION    FUND, 
SPRINGFIELD.      YEAR  ENDING  FEBRUARY  28,  I9I4 


Source 


Revenue 


Amount     Per  cent 


4  per  cent  of  saloon  licenses  $4^52.76  57.8 

75  per  cent  of  dog  taxes  1,258.75  16.3 

1.5  per  cent  of  policemen's  salaries  736.76  9.6 
Fines  for  carrying  concealed  weapons  and  50  per  cent 

costs  for  violations  of  city  ordinances  509.83  6.6 
3  per  cent  of  all  license  moneys  other  than  above  427.66  5.5 
25  per  cent  of  pawnbroker,  junk  dealer,  and  second- 
hand store  licenses  327.77  4*2 

Total  $7»7i3-53  loo.o 


*  This  does  not  include  the  chief. 
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It  is  seen  from  these  figures  that  much  over  half  of  the  pension 
fund  income  is  derived  from  saloon  licenses.  Whether  the 
liquor  interests  had  a  hand  in  the  enactment  of  this  legislation  or 
not,  it  is  clear  that  it  is  not  good  practice  to  make  funds  for  so 


DtACRAK  5.— Portion  o 

The  part  denied  from  saloon  licenses  is  shown  in  black. 

The  Illinois  police  pension  law  in  spite  of  its  excellent  purpose  Is  for  three 
reasons  a  piece  of  ver\'  bad  legislation.  First,  by  making  police  pension  reve- 
nues de)H'ndcni  in  a  Rre.il  extent  upon  continuation  of  saloons  in  the  city,  it 
injei'ts  a  iorrinn  ix.<ue  into  the  saloon  question  which  should  be  decided 
strictly  upon  it*  merits.  Second,  it  divens  revenues  to  the  pension  fund  with- 
out data  on  the  anmunts  reriuircd.  Results  in  this  ca»c  are  serious.  Third, 
it  permits  the  volunl  jr>  retirement  ujKin  a  pensinn  of  5><oo  a  year  of  any  nKm- 
ber  of  the  force  afier  twenty  years  of  service,  s<)  that  frci|uenily  men  may 
retire  with  fifteen  or  twenty  years  of  elhcient  [vilice  work  ahead  of  them  and 
be  suppurlcd  the  rest  of  their  lives  by  the  city. 


legitimate  a  a)mmunity  responsibility  as  jH-'osions  dependent 
upon  the  decision  of  a  fairly  debatable  quesiion  of  public  jxilicy. 
The  law  is  bad.  finally.  l>erause  it  vinlatf.s  a  principle  of  sound 
public  finance,  making,  without  data  on  how  it  will  fit  the  need, 
a  set  appropriation  to  a  fund  the  domands  U[ion  which  will  var>- 
from  year  to  year.  In  this  case  the  inci>mo  has  grfatly  uxceeded 
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the  needs  estimated  on  the  basis  of  the  periods  of  service  of 
present  members  of  the  force. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  that  every  man  in  the  department  neither 
dies  nor  leaves  the  force  until  his  twenty-year  period  is  up,  and 
upon  reaching  the  end  of  that  period  immediately  retires  on  a 
pension.  Suppose  also  that  the  annual  income  of  the  pension 
fund  does  not  increase.  Under  such  circumstances,  which  cover 
minimum  possible  income  and  maximum  possible  outgo,  save 
that  men  might  be  injured  or  killed  on  duty  or  might  die  or  be- 
come insane  after  ten  years'  service — a,  condition  which  might 
minimize  but  would  not  be  likely  to  change  the  general  result* — 
the  fund  instead  of  being  depleted  would  increase  from  the  bal- 
ance of  $19,849.77  in  April,  1914,  at  the  following  rate: 

Year  ending  March  31  Balance 

1914  $19,849,771 

1915  27,459.54 

1916  34,659.56 

1917  41,439.58 

1918  47,789.10 

1919  54,297.36 

1920  60,968.32 
192Z                     67,806.06 

1922  74,814.74 

1923  81,398.64 

1924  88,147.14 

These  figures  show  that  even  assuming  all  these  conditions  the 
fund  will  mount  to  over  $88,000  in  ten  years  and  still  be  on  the 
upward  trend.  Indeed,  if  for  succeeding  ten-year  periods  the 
average  annual  outgo  should  remain  the  same  as  in  the  first  ten 
years  and  the  average  annual  revenues  should  remain  the  same, 
except  for  increasing  amounts  derived  from  interest  at  2J/2  per 
cent,  in  1934  there  would  be  $175,054.12  in  the  fund,  while  in 
1944  there  would  be  $286,272.65,  and  the  interest  alone  at  25^ 

*  Increased  outgo  arising  out  of  these  causes  would  in  all  probability  be 
more  than  offset  by  increa^  annual  revenue  aside  from  interest,  by  returns 
from  a  greater  rate  of  interest,  by  failures  of  men  to  retire  as  soon  as  eligible  for 
pensions,  and  by  deaths  of  pensioners. 

t  These  figures  are  obtained  by  adding  each  year's  revenues,  and  interest  at 
2}4  per  cent,  to  the  previous  year's  balance — and  then  subtracting  the  possible 
pension  demands,  excluding  any  which  might  arise  because  of  injuries  to  men 
on  duty  or  the  death  or  insanity  of  men  who  have  served  ten  years.  If  the  in- 
terest were  compounded  quarterly,  the  amounts  would  be  still  larger. 
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per  cent  would  be  more  than  enough  to  pension  ii  policemen. 
And  still  the  fund  would  mount. 

These  calculations  based  on  the  exact  present  situation  in  the 
police  force  are  made  to  show  the  colossal  unwisdom  not  only 
of  the  present  pension  law,  but  of  the  method  of  public  finance 
which  sets  aside  annually  for  a  given  fund  a  sum  not  measured 
by  the  demands  upon  it.  It  would  be  infinitely  wiser  and  more 
satisfactory  if  the  state  law,  instead  of  diverting  certain  revenues 
from  the  city  treasury  to  the  pension  fund,  were  to  require  the 
city  to  pay  annually  from  the  general  revenues  pensions  to  mem- 
bers of  the  police  force  who  have  been  retired  according  to  the 
pension  law.  Should  it  be  deemed  advisable  to  have  a  reserve 
fund  planned  on  an  actuarial  basis  to  meet  accident  emergencies, 
this  also  could  be  raised  in  the  same  way.  Under  this  arrange- 
ment, too,  men  could  continue  to  contribute  lyi  per  cent  of  their 
salaries  for  pensions,  demands  being  met  from  these  contributions 
until  such  amounts  were  exhausted.  We  strongly  recommend 
that  efforts  be  made  to  have  the  state  law  in  this  particular 
amended.  Other  cities  of  the  state  undoubtedly  need  the  change 
as  much  as  Springfield.  The  money  annually  saved  to  the 
general  treasury  by  this  action  might  very  well  be  added  to 
policemen's  salaries,  where  it  could  be  used  to  much  better  ad- 
vantage both  for  the  policemen  and  the  city. 

There  was,  as  we  have  seen,  $19,849.77  in  the  pension  fund  in 
April,  1914.  The  fund  is  now  drawing  2]^  per  cent  interest. 
A  fund  of  this  nature  not  subject  to  unexpected  withdrawals  but 
certain  to  grow  in  size  should  command  greater  earning  power. 
We  would  recommend  that  the  police  pension  board  endeavor  to 
make  better  disposition  of  the  funds,  for  the  present  arrange- 
ment is  equivalent  to  making  several  hundred  dollars*  contribu- 
tion annually  to  the  bank  in  which  the  funds  are  deposited. 
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XVIII 

POLICE  POLICY 

Discussion  of  the  police  department  thus  far  has  dealt  largely 
with  efficiency  methods.  As  important  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  effectiveness  of  the  department  in  protecting  the  community 
are  its  policies.  These  concern,  first,  the  making  of  arrests; 
second,  crime  prevention  and  the  suppression  of  crime-producing 
conditions  in  the  community. 

The  Making  of  Arrests 

That  every  person  found  breaking  the  law  should  be  arrested 
is  a  commonly  accepted  point  of  view,  but  in  practice  such  a 
policy  is  never  followed.  If  it  were,  in  Springfield  a  goodly  por- 
tion of  the  population  would  be  in  jail  before  night  for  cutting 
across  corners  at  intersecting  streets  if  not  for  breaking  a  hun- 
dred and  one  similar  laws  and  ordinances.  Policemen  do  and 
should  exercise  discrimination  in  making  arrests.  The  purpose 
of  the  police  department  is  to  protect  the  community,  not  merely 
to  make  arrests ;  and  when  that  purpose  can  be  effectively  served 
without  arrests,  they  should  not  be  made. 

There  is  no  reason,  for  example,  why  the  contractor  who  un- 
wittingly obstructs  the  streets,  or  the  man  who  spits  on  the  side- 
walk, or  the  housewife  who  dumps  ashes  within  ten  feet  of  a  build- 
ing, or  the  driver  who  hitches  his  horse  to  a  lamp  post,  or  the 
hackman  who  fails  to  wear  a  badge,  should  immediately  be  taken 
to  jail.  In  such  cases  warnings  should  be  given;  or  if  more 
stringent  measures  are  desirable,  the  offender  could  be  summoned 
to  court  without  arrest  being  made.  This  does  not  mean,  of 
course,  that  enforcement  of  these  laws  and  ordinances  should  be 
allowed  to  lapse.  There  is  a  clear  distinction  between  a  policy 
of  lax  law  enforcement  and  a  policy  of  discrimination  in  making 
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arrests.    The  former  is  to  be  condemned;   the  latter  is  worthy 
of  official  recognition. 

There  are  dangers,  however,  in  the  use  of  discretion  by  indi\id- 
ual  patrolmen  which  need  to  be  guarded  against.  The  latitude 
thus  allowed  may  be  used  for  extorting  money  from  law  breakers, 
and  it  may  be  used  without  judgment.  These  dangers,  however, 
may  be  greatly  minimized  if  the  department  will  carefully  instruct 
men  as  to  when  discretion  should  be  used. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  for  violations  of  a  technical 
nature,  such  as  those  named,  which  do  not  indicate  real  delin- 
quent tendencies,  arrest  is  usually  not  necessary.  Patrolmen 
in  such  cases  may  very  well  use  their  judgment,  giving  warnings, 
serving  summons,  or  making  arrests,  according  to  the  circum- 
stances. For  repetitions  of  such  offenses  arrest  is  usually  advis- 
able. On  the  other  hand,  offenses  which  suggest  that  the  offender 
is  developing  tendencies  likely  to  lead  him  further  into  delin- 
quent ways  should  practically  always  lead  to  arrest  so  that  as 
far  as  possible  the  tendencies  may  be  checked.  To  make  this 
distinction  clear  it  may  be  wise  for  the  chief  of  police  definitely 
to  designate  offenses  for  the  commission  of  which  arrest  must  al- 
ways be  made.  These  would  include  practically  all  offenses 
against  chastity,  property,  and  the  person,  and  some  of  the  more 
serious  offenses  against  public  policy. 

Besides  making  these  rules,  however,  care  should  be  taken  to 
insure  their  enforcement  and  the  wisdom  of  discretion  where 
used.  This  may  be  done  by  careful  examination  of  the  daily 
reports  of  patrolmen  which,  by  the  way,  should  include  all  law 
violations  noted,  whatever  their  nature. 

Crime  Prevention 

There  are  at  least  three  ways  in  which  crime  may  be  prevented: 
first,  by  personal  work  with  those  who  show  indications  of  becom- 
ing delinquent;  second,  by  the  regeneration  of  those  who  have 
become  so;  third,  by  the  elimination  in  the  community  of  con- 
ditions which  breed  criminals. 

The  use  of  these  methods  is  by  no  means  the  exclusive  work 
of  the  police  department.  In  fact,  if  causes  of  delinquency  could 
be  traced  to  their  source  it  is  probable  that  faults  in  the  schools, 
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in  homes,  and  in  industry,  and  the  lack  of  an  adequate  recrea- 
tion program,  would  be  found  to  share  responsibility.  More- 
over, the  task  of  regenerating  those  who  have  become  delinquent 
is  mainly  the  work  of  probation  and  parole  officers  and  correctional 
institutions,  while  personal  work  with  boys  under  seventeen  and 
girls  under  eighteen  years  of  age  is  a  duty  of  the  juvenile  proba- 
tion department.  The  police  have,  however,  important  parts  to 
play  in  preventing  the  development  of  crimincils  in  the  com- 
munity. 

In  the  recreation  section  of  the  survey*  the  connection  between 
lack  of  wholesome  recreation  and  the  prevalence  of  delinquency 
is  pointed  out  more  at  length,  and  public  regulation  of  dance 
halls  and  other  commercial  amusement  places  is  recommended. 
The  enforcement  of  ordinances  enacted  for  this  purpose  will  fall 
upon  the  police  department.  To  assist  in  such  work,  and  to 
help  in  the  general  handling  of  female  offenders  and  delinquent 
young  persons,  women  police  officers  have  proved  most  service- 
able in  many  cities, t  and  the  appointing  of  such  an  officer  for 
Springfield  is  recommended. J 

The  second  opportunity  of  the  police  for  effective  crime  pre- 
vention lies  in  their  power  to  regulate  the  conduct  of  saloons  and 
to  suppress  to  some  extent  at  least,  gambling,  the  sale  of  drugs, 
and  vice.  In  general,  however,  it  may  be  said  that  in  their 
enforcement  of  laws  governing  these  things  the  Springfield  police 
have  shown  a  policy  of  great  leniency. 

•  Hanmer,  Lee  F..  and  Perry,  Clarence  A.:  Recreation  in  Springfield,  Illi- 
nois, pp.  5-22,  87.     (The  Springfield  Survey.) 

t  The  recommendation  for  the  appointment  of  a  policewoman  is  not  a  radical 
innovation.  A  list  of  policewomen  compiled  in  July,  19 14,  included  the  follow- 
ing: Chicago  20;  Baltimore  5;  Los  Angeles  5;  Seattle  5;  Pittsburgh  4;  San 
Francisco  3;  St.  Paul  3;  Minneapolis  2;  Topelca2;  Toronto  2;  Aurora,  111.  i ; 
Belltngham,  Wash,  i ;  Colorado  Springs,  Col.  I ;  Denver,  Col.  i ;  Fargo,  Sf .  D. 
i;  Grand  Forks,  N.  D.  i;  Omaha,  Neb.  i;  Ottawa,  Can.  i;  Racine,  Wis.  i; 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  i ;  Salem,  Mass.  i ;  San  Antonio,  Texas  1 ;  Sioux  City,  la.  1 ; 
Superior,  Wis.  i ;  and  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  I ;  total  66. 

}  Since  this  recommendation  was  made  through  the  newspapers  of  Spring- 
field a  woman  deputy  sheriff  has  been  appointed  for  Sangamon  County  and  also 
a  policewoman.  The  need  for  a  policewoman  for  regulation  of  commercial 
amusements,  one  of  the  most  important  functions  to  be  performed  by  a  woman 
peace  officer,  is  unmistakable;  and  her  appointment  is  here  commended. 
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Police  Policy  toward  Saloons 

In  the  spring  of  1914  the  voters  of  Springfield  by  a  consider- 
able majority — ^women  as  well  as  men  exercising  the  franchise — 
voted  to  retain  saloons  in  the  city,  \\liile  various  considerations 
somewhat  clouded  the  issue,  it  seemed  pretty  clear  that  the 
majority  of  voters  wished  to  continue  them.  As  far,  therefore, 
as  saloons  are  a  contributing  cause  of  delinquency  in  the  city — 
and  examination  of  arrest  statistics  has  shown  that  they  are  an 
important  cause — the  people  of  Springfield  have  chosen  to  keep 
them  and  assume  the  burden  of  caring  for  the  men  and  their 
families  who  through  them  become  paupers  or  criminals. 

Accepting  the  evident  fact  that  Springfield  at  present  wants 
saloons,  two  questions  of  policy  remain:  first,  the  number  of 
saloons  which  should  be  licensed;  second,  the  enforcement  of 
regulatory  laws. 

Springfield  had  220  licensed  saloons  at  the  time  of  this  investi- 
gation. On  July  I,  1914,  the  number  was  reduced  to  198,  the 
reduction  being  due  mainly  to  business  laxity;  though  in  a  few 
cases  keepers  who  were  in  the  bad  graces  of  the  police  department 
did  not  apply  for  renewals.  There  has  been  no  policy  of  restrict- 
ing the  number  of  saloons  in  Springfield  and  practically  every 
person  applying  for  a  license  can  get  one  upon  making  proper 
representations.  In  certain  sections  of  the  city  it  is  easy  to  find 
a  half  dozen  saloons  in  one  block.  For  the  purpose  of  supplying 
liquor  to  those  who  want  it,  such  a  number  is  entirely  unneces- 
sary and  only  results  in  the  development  of  saloons  of  a  low 
grade. 

Under  the  keen  competition  which  exists,  in  order  to  keep 
going  and  pay  the  high  license  fee  every  year,  saloon  keepers  are 
often  led  into  other  activities  than  liquor  selling,  such  as  the  intro- 
duction of  gambling  devices,  or  alliance  with  vice.  Moreover, 
under  the  stress  of  financial  need  the  temptation  to  encourage 
drinking  in  artificial  ways,  to  sell  to  minors  and  habitual  drunk- 
ards, and  to  break  other  regulatory-  statutes  is  unusually  great. 
Springfield  has  indicated  that  she  wants  saloons,  but  has  not 
indicated  the  kind  desired.  If  she  wants  saloons  conducted  in 
an  orderly  way,  frt*e  from  connections  with  gambling  and  vice, 
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as  a  first  step  a  policy  should  be  adopted  of  restricting  the  number 
of  licenses. 

In  the  enforcement  of  regulatory  laws  the  Springfield  police 
department  is  not  especially  vigorous.  The  chief  frankly  states 
that  **the  Sunday  closing  law  is  a  dead  letter.''  Moreover  no 
arrests  have  been  made  during  the  year  for  selling  liquor  to  minors 
or  for  selling  to  confirmed  drunkards.  In  19 13,  869  arrests  were 
made  in  which  drunkenness  was  specifically  charged  and  these 
represent  only  a  part  of  those  in  which  arrested  persons  were 
intoxicated.  Probably  the  majority  of  the  842  arrests  for  dis- 
orderly conduct  were  cases  in  which  drunkenness  was  the  direct 
contributing  cause  of  delinquency.  Moreover,  86  cases  of  acute 
alcoholism  were  treated  at  the  county  jail.  The  city  may  want 
saloons,  but  it  does  not  want  drunkards  or  persons  with  delirium 
tremens;  and  the  need  for  more  vigorous  enforcement  of  the 
laws  and  ordinances  prohibiting  the  sale  of  liquor  to  confirmed 
drunkards,  intoxicated  persons,  or  to  any  others  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  cause  intoxication  is  quite  apparent.* 

Drugs 

The  use  of  cocaine,  opium,  and  their  derivatives,  according  to 
statements  of  the  jailers  and  the  city  physician  is  common  in  the 
underworld  of  Springfield.  While  no  records  on  the  extent  of 
their  use  are  available,  as  a  developer  of  criminal  tendencies  the 
use  of  drugs  demands  attention.  It  weakens  will  powder  and 
makes  succumbing  to  temptation  easy;  and  as  has  already  been 
shown,  often  leads  to  trickery,  forgery,  or  other  illegal  means  to 
secure  supplies  of  the  drugs.  The  recently  enacted  federal  habit- 
forming  drug  act  has  for  the  first  time  placed  adequate  restrictions 
upon  the  sale  of  such  drugs  in  Illinois.  The  Springfield  police 
should  vigorously  co-operate  in  its  enforcement.! 

•  In  May,  19 15,  a  newly  elected  mayor  revoked  14  saloon  licenses  for  alleged 
infractions  of  the  law. 

t  No  valid  objection  can  be  made  to  the  stringent  restriction  which  the 
Harrison  act  has  placed  upon  the  sale  of  habit-forming  drugs,  for  the  check  it 
has  put  upon  the  alarming  increase  of  the  use  of  drugs  throughout  the  country 
must  have  a  beneficial  effect.  At  the  same  time  much  needs  to  be  said  in  the 
interest  of  those  who  have  already  acquired  the  habit  and  need  a  supply  of 
drugs.  These  people  should  have  considerate  treatment.  A  most  satisfactor\' 
metnod  for  meeting  the  situation  which  arises  when  the  sale  of  drugs  is  stopped 
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Police  Attitlde  toward  Vice 

Segregation  rather  than  suppression  is  the  policy  of  the  Spring- 
field police  department  toward  vice.  This  does  not  mean,  how- 
ever, that  vice  is  entirely  confined  to  the  segregated  district,  for 
clandestine  prostitution  flourishes  in  many  hotels  and  rooming 
houses. 

The  segregated  district,  according  to  the  chief  of  police,  lies 
immediately  north  of  Washington  and  east  of  Seventh  Streets. 
In  this  district  at  the  time  of  the  survey  there  were  33  recognized 
houses  of  prostitution  containing  white  women, — five  with  but 
one  inmate  each, — ^and  a  considerable  number  of  Negro  houses 
with  something  like  60  inmates.  In  the  white  houses  alone  were 
143  inmates  in  September,  1914.  With  the  exception  of  three 
three-dollar  to  five-dollar  houses  and  one  two-dollar  and  three- 
dollar  house,  these  Springfield  houses  charge  $1.00  to  $2.00.  It 
is  estimated  by  one  who  should  know  that  taken  as  a  whole, 
earnings  of  inmates  average  $25  a  week.  At  this  rate  the  total 
income  of  the  houses  containing  white  women  alone  would  be 
53*575  a  week,  S15400  a  month,  and  $185,000  a  year.  An- 
other person  estimates  the  total  earnings  of  recognized  houses 
black  and  white  at  $2,730  a  week  or  $140,000  a  year.  Even  on 
the  basis  of  the  lower  figures  it  is  clear  that  one  reason  why 
suppression  of  commercialized  prostitution  is  so  difficult,  even 
though  specifically  forbidden  by  state  law,  is  the  size  of  the  profits 
of  the  traffic. 

In  addition,  however,  to  women  in  recognized  houses,  it  is 
estimated  by  a  person  close  to  the  local  situation  that  there  are 
approximately  as  many  more  women  and  girls  in  the  city  depend- 
ing wholly  or  in  part  upon  prostitution  for  a  living,  who  use 
hotels,  rooming  houses,  and  assignation  and  "call"  houses  for 
the  purpose. 

At  the  time  this  investigation  was  begun  the  segregated  dis- 
trict was  indicated  by  red  lights,  house  names  painted  on  the 
doors,  and  soliciting  from  windows.  Later,  however,  the  names 
were  removed  and  open  soliciting  largely  alK)lished,  but   the 

has  been  worked  out  by  Or.  C.  E.  Tern'  in  Jacksonville.  Florida,  where  the  city 
health  defurtment  furnishes  dru^^s  to  habitual  users. 
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character  of  the  district  was  still  apparent.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  some  favorable  features  in  the  Springfield  situation. 
Inmates  of  the  houses  may  not  leave  the  district  or  be  on  the 
street  after  7  p.  m.  according  to  a  police  ruling  quite  strictly  ad- 
hered to,  while  street  walking,  except,  in  the  Negro  section  of  the 
city,  is  very  rare.  No  case  of  open  solicitation  in  the  downtown 
section  was  seen  and  in  very  few  instances  were  women  on  the 
streets  suspected  of  being  in  search  for  trade. 

Among  those  who  have  given  some  thought  to  the  matter 
two  chief  methods  are  put  forward  for  dealing  with  this  generally 
admitted  evil:  segregation,  the  present  Springfield  plan,  and 
vigilant  suppression.  Advocates  of  the  segregation  policy  claim 
in  the  first  place  that  the  district  brings  business  to  the  city. 
Opponents  on  the  other  hand  reply  that  the  people  it  attracts 
are  not  of  a  desirable  sort,  that  much  money  is  spent  in  the  dis- 
trict by  local  people  which  would  otherwise  go  to  legitimate  call- 
ings, and  that  even  if  it  should  bring  business  to  the  city  the 
benefit  derived  by  the  public  is  very  small  compared  with  the 
bad  effects. 

In  the  second  place,  advocates  of  segregation  claim  that  the 
district  localizes  crime  and  makes  it  easy  to  control,  with  the 
result  that  general  criminality  is  less  than  it  would  otherwise  be. 

Its  opponents,  however,  claim  that  toleration  of  vice  brings 
to  the  city  the  riff-raff  of  the  surrounding  country  where  vice  is 
not  permitted,  and  that  crime  is  increased,  not  decreased.  They 
claim  further  that  the  inevitable  effect  of  toleration  of  vice  by 
the  police,  in  opposition  to  a  state  law  forbidding  it,  is  to  ally 
the  police  department  with  the  underworld,  with  the  result  that 
other  law  breakers  besides  keepers  of  houses  of  ill-fame  are 
** protected."  They  point  out  still  further  that  not  only  the 
police  department,  but  the  whole  city  government  is  likely  to 
be  undermined,  because  the  vice  interests  and  their  allies  have 
many  thousands  of  dollars  at  stake,  dependent  upon  the  policy 
of  the  city  administration,  and  will,  therefore,  spend  large  sums 
to  maintain  in  office  persons  who,  whatever  their  other  qualifica- 
tions for  office,  will  support  a  policy  of  toleration. 

Advocates  of  segregation  claim,  in  the  third  place,  that  aboli- 
tion of  the  district  will  subject  all  women  to  greater  moral  dangers. 
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Opponents,  on  the  other  hand,  state  that  facts  do  not  support 
this  claim  and  cite  such  testimony  as  that  of  Mayor  James  R. 
Hanna  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  who  wrote  in  1912,  after  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  segregated  district  in  that  city,  **  Quite  to  the  discom- 
fiture of  those  theorists  who  hold  that  a  system  of  orostitution  is 
necessary  to  protect  chaste  women  against  rape,  the  abolition 
of  the  segregated  district  has  not  in  the  least  endangered  the 
virtue  of  the  rest  of  womankind  in  our  city."* 

Those  favoring  the  segregation  plan  claim,  in  the  fourth  place, 
that  the  existence  of  the  district  causes  less  spread  of  venereal 
disease  than  would  a  policy  of  suppression,  pointing  to  the  fact 
that  established  houses  have  a  reputation  to  maintain  which  will 
be  injured  by  unfavorable  rumors. 

Opponents,  on  the  other  hand,  claim  that  established  houses 
are  important  conveyors  of  venereal  disease  and  that  a  real  policy 
of  suppression  so  greatly  diminishes  prostitution  as  to  reduce  the 
spread  of  disease  to  the  minimum.  As  far  as  we  are  able  to  ascer- 
tain, the  only  figures  with  any  suggestive  significance  in  this 
matter  have  been  gathered  in  Syracuse,  New  York.  In  that 
city  the  segregated  district  was  abolished  early  in  1912.  In 
January,  1911,  inquiries  had  been  sent  to  the  240  physicians  in 
the  city  asking  them  the  number  of  cases  of  venereal  disease 
under  treatment  at  the  time  and  the  number  treated  during 
the  previous  year;  also  data  regarding  sources  of  infection  of 
patients  treated.  Ninety  physicians,  of  whom  13  were  specialists, 
reported  524  cases  of  gonorrhea  and  452  cases  of  syphilis  under 
treatment.  Considering  the  number  of  cases  treated  by  each 
physician  not  a  specialist  and  the  number  of  physicians  not  re- 
porting, it  was  estimated  that  there  were,  aside  from  those  persons 
treating  themselves,  929  cases  of  gonorrhea  and  696  cases  of 
syphilis  under  treatment  in  the  city. 

In  1914  an  identical  investigation  was  undertaken.  This  time 
265  physicians  received  inquiries, — 25  more  than  before.  One 
hundred  two,  or  12  more  than  in  1911,  reported  cases  under  treat- 
ment. Using  the  same  methods  as  before,  it  was  estimated  that 
there  were  923  cases  of  gonorrhea  and  470  cases  of  syphilis  under 

•  Letter  to  Chicago  Protective  League  for  Women,  November  4,  1912. 
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treatment.  Estimating  the  number  of  cases  to  the  population 
the  conclusion  was  reached : 

**The  investigation  shows  a  reduction  since  191 1  of  7  per  cent 
in  gonorrhea  and  36.7  per  cent  in  syphilis.  One  cause  is  believed 
to  be  the  greater  knowledge  which  the  public  has  of  these  diseases. 
The  reduction  of  syphilis  is  due  in  great  measure  to  closing  the 
segregated  district.  *  Syphilis  comes  mainly  from  the  segregated 
district,  gonorrhea  mainly  from  the  street.'" 

The  closing  statement  was  based  on  physicians'  testimony 
regarding  sources  of  infection.  While  these  conclusions  are 
based  on  estimates  which  permit  a  considerable  degree  of  error, 
they  are  the  most  suggestive  figures  available  as  to  the  effects  of 
segregation  and  suppression  upon  the  spread  of  venereal  disease. 

That  venereal  disease  is  more  common  in  Springfield  than  gen- 
erally supposed  is  shown  by  data  presented  in  the  public  health 
section  of  the  survey.*  Forty-nine  physicians  reported  160  cases 
of  gonorrhea  under  treatment,  147  cases  of  syphilis,  and  39  cases 
of  chancroid.  The  same  physicians  reported  654  cases  of  gonor- 
rhea, 398  cases  of  syphilis,  and  212  cases  of  chancroid  under 
treatment  during  1913. 

Advocates  of  segregation,  in  the  fifth  place,  claim  that  such  a 
policy  reduces  the  evil  to  a  minimum,  for  attempted  suppression 
only  spreads  it  over  a  city  without  reducing  the  volume. 

Its  opponents  answer,  however,  that  wherever  a  policy  of 
vigorous  suppression  has  been  enforced  by  police  departments  in 
sympathy  with  it,  cities  have  been  largely  freed  from  professional 
prostitutes.  They  claim,  moreover,  that  a  segregated  district 
does  not  necessarily  or  in  fact  mean  that  prostitution  is  confined 
there,  but  very  generally  means  a  segregated  district  plus  scat- 
tered and  clandestine  prostitution. 

Furthermore,  and  quite  apart  from  arguments  of  those  who 
favor  segregation,  opponents  of  that  policy  claim  that  the  worst 
feature  of  the  whole  matter  is  its  commercial  aspect,  which  makes 
it  to  the  financial  advantage  of  powerful  interests  and  their  direct 
and  indirect  employes  to  draw  girls  into  lives  of  prostitution 
against  their  will  in  order  to  profit  from  them.     Because  of  the 

*  Schneider,  Franz,  Jr.:  Public  Health  in  Springfield,  Illinois,  p.  65.  (The 
Springfield  Survey.) 
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money  to  be  made,  it  is  claimed,  thousands  of  girls  are  annually 
drawn  into  situations  robbing  them  of  their  self-respect  and  social 
standing,  so  that  they  later  enter  lives  of  vice,  to  be  bought  and 
sold  at  their  keepers'  wills,  often  to  be  held  in  bondage  not  only 
by  loss  of  social  position  but  by  cunningly  devised  plans  for  keep- 
ing them  in  debt.  Human  weaknesses  make  prostitutes,  it  is 
said,  but  segregated  districts  make  ''white  slaves/'  By  abolish- 
ing the  segregated  districts  you  destroy  to  a  great  extent  the 
commercial  features  of  vice  so  that  no  one  but  the  girl  herself 
can  sell  a  girl,  and  the  profit  to  be  made  from  drawing  girls  into 
lives  of  vice  is  so  greatly  diminished  as  to  reduce  to  a  minimum 
the  number  becoming  prostitutes. 

Finally,  the  advocates  of  segregation  claim  that  men's  ''per- 
sonal liberty"  should  not  be  restricted  because  of  the  "moral" 
views  of  others,  and  that  "individual  freedom"  of  people  to 
engage  in  such  business  as  they  see  fit  should  not  be  restricted. 
To  which  opponents  reply  that  all  laws  restrict  the  "personal 
liberty"  of  the  few  for  the  benefit  of  the  many,  and  that  it  is  for 
the  public,  through  its  laws,  to  decide  what  is  against  public 
interest.  And  what,  they  ask,  of  the  "individual  liberty"  and 
"personal  rights"  of  the  girls  who  are  every  year  dragged  into 
lives  of  prostitution  by  the  commercial  system  which  the  segre- 
gated district  makes  possible. 

As  to  our  own  view,  we  believe  that  most  of  the  arguments  in 
favor  of  a  segregated  district  cannot  stand  the  light  of  searching 
investigation,  and  that  the  commercial  aspects  of  vice — its 
worst  feature — can  never  be  destroyed  or  minimized  until  the 
policy  of  segregation  is  abandoned.  Significant  is  the  fact 
that  of  the  vice  investigations  which  have  been  made  in  recent 
years — some  15  reports  of  which  have  been  issued — every  one 
has  condemned  segregation  in  severe  terms.*  Significant,  too, 
is  the  fact  that  in  Chicago  and  Minneapolis  the  majority  of  the 
p)ersons  who  formed  the  investigating  commissions  were  at  the 
start  inclined  to  favor  segregation,  but  after  searching  inquiry 
were  unanimous  for  suppression. 

•Of  these  15  investigations,  seven  were  made  by  municij^alities,  one  by  a 
Ktate.  and  sevrn  l>y  private  organizations.  Bc>icies  these  there  are  five  niuni> 
cipal,  four  stafc.  and  two  private  commissions  which  have  not  yet  reported. 
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It  should  be  said,  however,  that  suppression  will  never  suppress 
when  enforced  by  a  police  department  which  is  friendly  with  vice 
and  does  not  favor  suppression.  Moreover,  constant  vigilance 
on  the  part  of  citizens  who  favor  suppression  is  necessary  to 
make  such  a  policy  successful,  for  in  opposition,  as  has  been  men- 
tioned, are  persons  with  thousands  of  dollars  at  stake  who  are 
willing  to  spend  money  freely  when  and  where  needed  to  keep 
their  business  going.  Moreover,  the  number  who  profit  finan- 
cially directly  or  indirectly  by  the  toleration  of  vice  are  numerous 
and  include  wealthy  and  influential  citizens.  Any  effort,  there- 
fore, to  change  the  policy  of  the  police  department  must  neces- 
sarily be  well  organized,  and  those  who  make  it  must  not  expect 
through  one  decree  to  find  their  battle  won. 

Recommendations  on  the  Police  Department 

The  recommendations  which  concern  the  work  of  the  police 
may  be  summed  up  as  follows: 

1.  That  control  of  the  police  department  be  returned  to  the 
mayor  where  formerly  it  was  vested. 

2.  That  after  more  pressing  needs  have  been  met  the  city  con- 
sider the  advisability  of  a  general  increase  in  the  police  force. 

3.  That  the  city  civil  service  commission  adopt  rules  for  the 
arrest  of  children  along  the  lines  of  those  presented  in  Appendix 
B  of  this  report. 

4.  That  when  possible  salaries  in  the  department  be  raised  and 
that  a  graduated  schedule  be  adopted. 

5.  That  more  care  be  exercised  in  fitting  policemen  for  their 
work. 

6.  That  means  be  adopted  for  helping  policemen  maintain  a 
neat  appearance. 

7.  That  complaints  or  rumors  regarding  the  alliance  of  the 
department  with  vice  be  carefully  and  thoroughly  investigated 
by  the  civil  service  commission  when  men  in  the  classified  service 
are  involved,  otherwise  by  the  city  commission, 

8.  That  an  honor  system  be  developed. 

9.  That  a  more  adequate  system  of  records  be  adopted. 
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10.  That  a  new  cnmijilaiion  of  city  ordin.? 

11.  That  efforts  Itc  made  to  have  the  police 
by  the  state  legifllalurc  along  the  lines  suggi 

12.  That  the  iKilice  pension  board  endeai 
ment  of  a  higher  rate  o(  interest  on  ihe  pensi( 

13.  That  official  recognition  be  given  to 
of  discretion  in  making  arrests  and  that  saft 
to  prevent  its  mi^iugc. 


14.  That  laws 
enforced. 


15-  That  a  policy  I 
license's  issued. 


ling  the  sale  of  liquor 
idupted  restricting 


16.  That  in  dealing  with  vice  the  policy  of 
continuetl  and  hi-  replaced  by  a  policy  of 
vigorous  enfortenit-ni  of  the  state  law. 
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10.  That  a  new  compilation  of  city  ordinances  be  undertaken. 

1 1 .  That  efforts  be  made  to  have  the  police  pension  law  altered 
by  the  state  legislature  along  the  lines  suggested. 

12.  That  the  police  pension  board  endeavor  to  secure  pay- 
ment of  a  higher  rate  of  interest  on  the  p)ension  fund. 

13.  That  official  recognition  be  given  to  the  use  by  patrolmen 
of  discretion  in  making  arrests  and  that  safeguards  be  adopted 
to  prevent  its  misuse. 

14.  That  laws  governing  the  sale  of  liquor  be  more  vigorously 
enforced. 

15.  That  a  policy  be  adopted  restricting  the  number  of  saloon 
licenses  issued. 

16.  That  in  dealing  with  vice  the  policy  of  segregation  be  dis- 
continued and  be  replaced  by  a  policy  of  suppression  through 
vigorous  enforcement  of  the  state  law. 
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APPEN 
SENTENCES  IMPOSED  BY  CIRCUIT  COURT  AND  COUN 
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Adultery  and  fornication 
Araon 

Aatault  to  Ull 
Aatault  to  rape 
Aatault  to  rob 
Aatault  with  deadly 

weapon 
Battardy 
Burglary 

Burglary  and  larceny 
Child  abandonment 
Confidence  game 
Contpiracy 
Conspiracy  to  commit  ar- 


. .  I  a       I 

::  ::i  : 


Crime  againtt  child 

Crime  againtt  nature         j 

Embezzlement  ' 

Forgery  I 

Grand  larceny 
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Larceny 
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property 
Maliciout  mischief 
Manslaughter 
Murder 
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false  pretentes  <>  1 

Rape 
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Robbery 
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license 
Trespassing 

Violation  anti-saloon  act 
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Wife  abandonment 
Appealed  cases  * 
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*  Sixty  days  in  jail  and  rr«titutJon. 

*  Offrnder  fined  is  wa^  re  juirrd  to  make  restitution  of  $<). 

*  Cbargt^  not  civrn  on  docket. 
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DIX  A 

TY  COURTS  BY  CHARGES,  SANGAMON  COUNTY,  1913 
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NEW  RULES  GOVERNING  ARRESTS  OF  CHILDREN  SUGGESTED 
FOR  ADDITION  TO  THE  BOOK  OF  RULES  OF  THE  POLICE 

DEPARTMENT 

I.  When  a  complaint  of  law-breaking  by  any  boy  under  the  age  of  17 
or  girl  under  the  age  of  18  years  comes  to  the  attention  of  the  police  depart- 
ment, arrest  shall  not  be  made  unless  there  is  danger  that  the  delinquent 
child  may  otherwise  run  away,  but  the  name  and  address  of  the  child,  the 
name  and  address  of  the  complainant,  the  nature  of  the  complaint  and  such 
other  information  as  the  police  may  have  regarding  the  case  shall  be  at  once 
transmitted  to  the  chief  probation  officer  of  the  juvenile  court. 

II.  In  case  arrest  seems  necessary  to  prevent  any  boy  under  17  or  a  girl 
under  18  years  of  age  from  escaping  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  juvenile 
court  such  arrest  shall  be  made  and  said  boy  or  girl  shall  be  turned  over  to 
the  superintendent  of  the  juvenile  detention  home. 

III.  In  no  case  shall  any  boy  under  17  years  of  age  or  girl  under  18  years 
of  age  be  conveyed  in  a  patrol  w^agon. 

IV.  Arrested  boys  under  17  years  of  age  or  girls  under  18  years  of  age 
shall  in  no  case  be  brought  to  police  headquarters  and  in  no  case  shaU  their 
names  be  entered  upon  the  police  docket. 

V.  In  no  case  shall  any  member  of  the  police  force  deliver  boys  under  17 
years  of  age  or  girls  under  iS  years  of  age  for  confinement  in  either  city  or 
county  jails,  or  annexes  or  other  additions  thereto. 

VL  No  meml>cr  of  the  force  shall  furnish  information  regarding  the  arrest 
of  hoys  under  17  years  of  age,  or  girls  under  18  years  of  age  to  representatives 
of  the  press. 

VII.  After  making  arrest  of  a  boy  un<ier  17  years  of  age  or  girl  under  18 
years  of  age,  memhcrs  of  the  force  shall  as  S4)on  as  possible  report  in  writing 
all  of  the  circumstances  together  with  names  and  addresses  of  parties  con- 
cerned, to  the  chief  of  iK)licc.  who  shall  at  once  forward  such  report  to  the 
chief  probation  olVicer  of  the  juvenile  court.  For  this  purpose  the  chief  of 
police  shall  cause  a  printed  form  to  Ik:  prepared. 

VIII.  If  in  the  course  of  their  work  \xAke  otlicers  ol)ser\'e  boys  under  17 
or  girls  under  iS  years  of  age  who  are  not  known  to  have  committed  any 
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act  of  delinquency,  but  who  are  almost  certain  to  do  so  if  they  continue  their 
present  habits,  they  shall  report  the  facts  to  the  chief  of  police,  who  shall 
transmit  the  information  to  the  chief  probation  of&cer  of  the  juvenile  court. 

IX.  All  members  of  the  police  department  shall  upon  request  of  the 
juvenile  court  appear  before  that  court  to  furnish  information  in  cases  in 
which  they  are  involved  and  shall  co-operate  to  the  fullest  extent  in  helping 
that  court  and  the  juvenile  probation  of&cer  in  their  efforts  to  surround 
delinquent  children  with  wholesome  and  uplifting  influences. 

X.  Copies  of  these  rules  shall  be  furnished  to  each  member  of  the  force 
by  the  chief  of  police  and  shall  be  kept  posted  in  police  headquarters. 

XI.  Any  member  of  the  force  violating  any  of  these  rules  will  be  subject 
to  such  penalties  as  the  Civil  Service  Commission  is  empowered  to  inflict. 


APPENDIX  C 
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RULES  FOR  CONDUCT  OF  JUVENILE  PROBATION  WORK 

I.  The  probation  officer  shall  work  from  8  A.  M.  to  12  M.  and  from  i  P.  M. 
to  5  P.  M.  every  week  day  except  Saturday,  and  from  8  A.  M.  to  i  P.  M. 
Saturdays. 

II.  The  officer  shall  be  in  the  probation  office  for  the  conduct  of  business 
from  4  to  5  P.  M.,  Mondays,  Tuesdays,  Wednesdays,  Thursdays  and  Fridays 
and  from  8  to  9  A.  M.  Saturdays.  (Some  alteration  in  the  exact  hours  set 
may  be  necessary  to  make  office  hours  fit  in  with  the  hours  set  for  regular 
court  hearings.) 

III.  The  officer  shall  be  charged  with  four  main  duties:  (a)  investigation 
of  informal  complaints;  (b)  investigation  of  all  cases  before  hearings  in 
court;  (c)  supervision  of  all  persons  placed  on  probation  by  the  court; 
(d)  keeping  of  probation  records. 

IV.  When  informal  complaints  are  made  to  the  probation  officer  regard- 
ing the  neglect,  dependency  or  delinquency  of  any  child  coming  within  the 
court's  jurisdiction,  the  officer  shall  refer  said  complaint  to  such  official, 
person  or  agency  as  may  be  charged  with  the  duty  of  investigating  it,  or  if 
there  be  no  such  official,  person  or  agency  and  the  complaint  is  deemed  worthy 
of  investigation,  the  probation  officer  shall  investigate  such  complaint.     If 
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the  case  is  found  to  be  one  which  requires  court  action,  the  probation  officer 
shall  file  or  cause  to  be  filed  a  petition  in  accordance  with  the  law. 

V.  The  probation  officer  shall,  unless  otherwise  directed  by  the  court  in 
specific  cases,  investigate  all  cases  in  which  petitions  are  filed  declaring 
children  neglected,  dependent  or  delinquent  and  make  in  such  cases  written 
reports  to  the  court  before  the  time  set  for  hearing.  Said  reports  shall  show : 
(i)  the  facts  regarding  the  specific  complaint  as  ascertained  by  the  proba- 
tion  officer,  (2)  the  home  and  family  conditions,  (3)  the  school  record  of  the 
child  (if  obtainable)  and  (4)  other  information  such  as  the  child's  mental  and 
physical  condition,  his  work,  play,  companions  or  church  relation,  which  in 
the  opinion  of  the  officer  throws  light  upon  the  cause  of  the  child's  delin- 
quency, or  upon  the  desirability  of  making  some  particular  disposition  of  the 
case. 

VI.  The  probation  officer  shall  always  be  present  at  court  hearings  unless 
otherwise  directed  by  the  court  in  specific  cases,  to  furnish  such  additional 
information  as  the  court  may  require,  and  to  record  on  the  probation  records 
any  facts  brought  out  at  the  hearing  not  already  there  recorded. 

VII.  The  probation  officer  shall  assume  probationary  supervision  over 
such  persons  as  the  court  may  direct,  the  purpose  of  such  supervision  being 
to  remove  as  far  as  possible  the  causes  of  a  child's  delinquency,  dependency 
or  neglect.  In  pursuance  of  this  purpose,  the  probation  officer  shall  visit 
homes,  schools,  places  of  employment,  etc.,  when  the  necessities  of  cases  so 
require,  and  as  frequently  as  may  seem  desirable,  and  shall  also  endeavor  to 
see  that  any  conditions  attached  to  probation  by  the  court  are  faithfully 
observed.  The  probation  officer  may  also  require  boys  ten  years  of  age  or 
more  to  report  at  the  probation  office  from  time  to  time  bringing  with  them 
such  reports  from  school  or  parents  as  said  officer  may  require.  Girb  of  any 
age  and  boys  under  ten  years  of  age  shall  not  be  required  to  make  such 
reports  without  special  order  from  the  court. 

VIII.  Whenever  in  the  opinion  of  the  probation  officer,  probation  has 
been  a  failure,  the  otVicer  shall  report  the  fact  to  the  court. 

IX.  Whenever,  in  the  opinion  of  the  probation  officer,  a  child's  condition 
of  life  is  so  changed  that  his  future  conduct  is  likely  to  be  satisfactory,  the 
officer  shall  report  the  fact  to  the  court. 

X.  The  probation  officer  shall  upon  order  of  the  court  investigate  the 
character  and  suitability  of  persons  offering  to  become  volunteer  probation 
officers,  whether  parents,  relatives  or  others,  and  shall  upon  the  appoint- 
ment of  such  otVicers  have  supervision  over  their  work. 

XI.  All  persons  becoming  volunteer  probation  officers  shall  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  duties  be  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  paid  probation 
officer  and  shall  report  monthly  or  oftener  if  required  upon  the  condition 
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of  the  children  placed  under  their  charge.  If  said  reports  are  not  made  as 
required,  supervision  of  said  child  shall  revert  to  the  paid  probation  officer 
unless  the  court  shall  otherwise  direct. 

XII.  In  order  that  the  fullest  co-operation  may  be  obtained  in  bringing 
about  the  needed  changes  in  the  environment  of  dependent  or  delinquent 
children,  the  probation  officer  shall  report  all  cases  coming  before  the  court 
to  the  confidential  exchange  of  the  Associated  Charities.* 

XIII.  The  probation  officer  shall  keep  the  following  records: 

(a)  A  record  of  all  complaints  with  the  dispositions  of  the  same, — these 
shall  be  filed  in  two  sections,  ''active'*  and  ''completed''  complaints; 

(b)  a  case  record  which  shall  contain  (i)  the  social  investigation  report, 
(2)  school  and  parent's  reports  for  such  children  as  are  required  to  present 
them,  (3)  a  record  in  each  case  of  all  reports  to  the  probation  officer  or  visits 
by  the  probation  officer,  (4)  a  record  of  the  final  disposition  of  the  case  when 
made,  (5)  such  miscellaneous  papers  or  documents  as  may  be  concerned  in 
the  case.  These  case  records  shall  be  filed  in  two  main  sections,  "active" 
and  "completed"  cases.  The  "active"  records  shall  in  turn  be  filed  in  two 
sections  "children  in  institutions  or  placed  out"  and  "children  on  proba- 
tion." 

XIV.  The  probation  officer  shall  make  a  report  monthly  to  the  court  show- 
ing (a)  number  of  informal  complaints  investigated  with  dispositions  of  same; 
(b)  number  of  investigations  made  before  hearings;  (c)  number  of  children 
on  probation  at  time  of  last  report ;  (d)  number  received  on  probation  during 
month;  (e)  number  discharged  from  probation  during  month;  (f)  number  on 
probation  at  end  of  month;  (g)  total  number  of  cases  coming  before  court 
with  cause  and  disposition  of  the  same;  (h)  number  of  visits  (by  places) 
made  by  probation  officer  during  the  month. t  At  the  end  of  each  calendar 
year  these  reports  shall  be  summarized  into  an  annual  report. 

•  The  need  for  closer  co-operation  between  the  juvenile  court  and  other 
social  agencies  of  the  community  is  discussed  in  the  charities  report  of  the 
Springfield  Survey. 

t  It  is  recommended  that  these  reports  be  furnished  to  the  press  monthly 
to  replace  less  desirable  forms  of  publicity  and  to  arouse  public  interest  in  the 
court's  work.     Human  interest  stories  without  names  may  be  included. 
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Adult   Probation:  amendments 

needed,  78,  81;  appointment  of 
officer  recommended,  78;  in  non- 
support  cases,  18;  law's  provisions, 
78,  80;  makes  suspended  sentence 
efifective,  76;  no  paid  officers,  34,  77; 
paid  officers  essential,  77-78;  recom- 
mended in  place  of  fines,  76;  use  by 
county  and  circuit  coiuts,i8, 34-35, 76 

Arrests:  by  whom,  2;  di£ference  in 
winter  and  siunmer,  50;  discretion 
in  making  advocated,  159-160,  170; 
number,  2;  number  not  resulting  in 
convictions,  11-12,  151;  number 
resulting  in  convictions,  11.  See  also 
Arrests  of  Children 

Arrests  of  Children:  names  on 
police  docket,  96,  141;  number,  2; 
rules  recommended,  97, 169, 174-175; 
use  of  patrol  wagon  for,  96 

Associated  Charities,  124-125,  150 

Baldwin,  Roger  N.:  Juvenile  Courts 
and  Probation,  131,  133,  134 

Chicago  House  of  Correction: 
physical  care  of  prisoners,  51-53; 
provisions  for  medical  treatment,  52 

CmEF  OF  Police:  appointment,  146; 
charges  against,  152;  instruct  new 
policemen,  150;  no  charges  filed  by, 
152;  police  control  divided,  146-147; 
police  discipline,  151;  saloon  policy, 
2,  163 

Circuit  Court:  sentences  by,  18, 172- 

173 

City  Civil  Service  Commission:  ap- 
pointed by  mayor,  147;  police 
appointments  and  removals,  146; 
police  discipline,  151,  iOq;  police 
examinations,  14S,  150;  rules  for 
arrest  of  children,  141, 109 


City  Magistrate:  advocated,  82-87; 
convictions  before,  11;  fee  system, 
86;  sentences  by,  13-16 

City  Ordinances:  new  compilation 
needed,  154,  170 

City  Prison:  beds  and  bedding,  37-38; 
classification  of  prisoners,  39-40; 
described  by  state  charities  com- 
mission, 36-37:  extra  men*s  ward, 
46;  feeding  of  prisoners,  39;  inside 
the  "bull  pen,"  4;  medical  care,  39; 
no  matron,  39;  no  work  for  prisoners, 
40;  overcrowded,  37;  periods  of  con- 
finement, 39;  plate  covered  window, 
24;  prisoners  asleep,  32;  toilets,  37; 
toilet  and  bath,  29;  ventilation,  37; 
women's  ward,  38 

Civil  Service  Commission.  See  City 
Civil  Service  Commission 

Classification  of  Prisoners:  in  city 
prison,  39-40;  in  county  jail,  45-46; 
proper  provisions,  65 

Commissioner  of  Public  Health  and 
Safety:  appoints  chief  of  police,  146; 
police  control  divided,  146-147 

Community  Protection:  failure  of 
present  methods,  4-7;  purpose  of 
correctional  work,  4;  superiority  of 
proposed  methods  for  securing,  87-88; 
ways  for  securing,  19 

Convictions:  in  Springfield  courts,  2, 
14-15,  172-173 

Correctional  Institution  Standards, 
65-08 

Corrf.ctional  System:  agencies  com- 
posing, 3;  city's  system  part  of  slate 
system,  3;  test  of  its  efiiciency,  4 


CofNTY   Board   op   Supervisors:  al- 
lowance for  probation  otVicers,  142 
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County  Coukt:  sentences  by,  i8, 172-  ' 
173 

County  Jail:  beds  and  bedding,  4x~43 ; 
classification  of  prisoners,  46-47; 
days  of  detention,  40-41;  exterior 
of  jail,  42;  extra  men*s  ward,  43; 
feeding  of  prisoners,  43;  location  and 
construction,  40-41;  medical  treat- 
ment in,  43;  men's  ward,  41-42; 
no  work  for  prisoners,  46;  overcrowd- 
ing, 42;  sheriff's  profits  from  feeding 
prisoners,  44;  toilets,  41;  ventila- 
tion, 41;  washing  facilities,  41; 
women's  ward,  43.  See  also  Cauniy 
Jail  Annex 

County  Jail  Annex:  bad  conditions 
the  rule,  100;  beds  inadequate,  102; 
conclusions  regarding,  107;  descrip- 
tion of,  99;  exterior  of  annex,  99; 
location,  98;  no  matron  at  night,  102; 
number  of  children  held,  98;  sheriff 
responsible,  142;  some  children  held 
many  days,  loi;  undesirable  con- 
tact with  children,  100-102;  used 
also  for  insane  and  delirium  tremens 
cases,  100 

Crime  Prex'ention:  means  for,  160; 
police  part  in,  161 


Deal,  Dr.  D.  W.,  114 

Detention  Home.  See  Juvenile  De- 
tention  Home 

Drugs.     Sec  Hahii-Jorming  Drugs 

Drunkenness:  arrests  for,  23;  jail 
sentences  ineffective  in  preventing, 
53;  re()eaters  among  those  fined  for, 
23;  way  to  protect  community  from, 
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Fee  Svstkm:  in  lower  courts,  86 

Feeding  of  Prisoners:  city  jail,  39- 
46;  county  jail,  4.^-45;  proi)cr  pro- 
visions, 67;  sheriff's  profits  from,  43- 

45 

Fines:  as  deterrents  from  Liw  breaking, 
19-27;  by  circuit  and  county  courts, 
18-19;  by  justices  of  the  i>eace  and 
city  magistrates,  i4-i<>.  iQi  inclu- 
sions regarding,  30,  57;  frt>m  stand- 


FiNES  {continue^ 
point  of  justice,  2^29;  how  paid,  13, 
17;  ineffective  for  offenses  due  to 
liquor,  drugs,  or  gambling,  23;  in- 
effective for  prostitution,  21;  in- 
effective in  deterring  feeble-minded, 
26;  repeaters  among  those  fined,  20- 
2z;  too  small  for  effectiveness,  21; 
where  useful,  30;  without  reforma- 
tive effect,  27-28 

Flexner,  Bernard:    Juvenile  Courts 
and  Probation,  131, 133, 134 

Gambling:    penalties  for,  25;    police 
control  lax,  i,  161 

GoDDARD,  Dr.  Henry  M.:   on  mental 
defectives  and  crime,  26-27 

Grand  Jl^y:  cases  bound  over  for,  xx 


Habit-porming  Drugs:  oontr^  of 
sale  lax,  161;  federal  regulatbn  of, 
163;  offenses  due  to,  25,  163;  regu- 
lation in  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  163 

Han'mer,  Lee  F.  :  Recreation  in  Spring- 
field, Illinois,  2,  161 

Hanna,  James  R.:  on  vice  conditions, 
166 

Home  for  the  Friendless:  care  of 
dependent  children,  107 

Hours  to  Leave  Town:  bad  results  of 
practice,  31;  conclusions  regarding, 
57;  for  attention  of  conferences  of 
mayors  and  police  chiefs,  32;  number 
given,  14-16;   use  in  Springfield,  31- 

Humane  Officer:  arrests  by,  96; 
complaints  by,  96-97;  employment 
of ,  95 ;  reference  of  complaints  to,  1 25 


Illinois  Jitvenile  Court  Act:  amend- 
ment, jail  detention  of  children,  138; 
amendment,  medical  treatment^  141; 
amendment,  probation  duties,  13^ 
140;  amendment,  referee  for  girls, 
1 40- 141;  amendment,  release  before 
hearing,  137-138;  amendment,  rules, 
blanks,  and  reports,  138;  commended, 
»37 
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Ilunois  State  Charities  Commission: 
on  county  jail  cells,  41;  report  by 
agent,  118;  report  on  dty  prison,  36- 

37 

Indeterminate  Sentence:  needed  for 
minor  offenders,  54-55,  70-73;  now 
used  for  penitentiary  and  reforma- 
tory prisoners,  18,  70-71;  provisions 
for  law  suggested,  72-73 

Jails.  Sec  City  Prison;  County  Jail; 
Jail  Sentences 

Jail  Sentences:  as  a  deterrent  from 
crime,  46;  conclusions  regarding,  57; 
do  Springfield  jails  reform,  50-56; 
length  of,  54-55;  new  jail  system  out- 
lined, 60^-69;  number  imposed,  14- 
i5f  36;  repeaters  among  those  given, 
46-50;  why  jails  fail  as  deterrents, 
49-50 

Justices  of  the  Peace:  disposition  of 
cases  by,  11-16;  fee  S3rstem,  86;  relic 
of  past,  85 ;  replacement  by  municipal 
court  advocated,  82-87;  system  pre- 
vents consistent  treatment  of  offend- 
ers, 82-83 

Juvenile  Court:  attitude  of  court 
toward  children,  95;  conditional  pro- 
bation, 11 8-119;  court  hearings,  no- 
li 2;  disposition  of  cases,  iio-iii; 
grand  jury  indictments,  117;  inves- 
tigations before  hearings  inadequate, 
114-117;  investigations  before  hear- 
ings important,  11 2-1 13;  newspaper 
publicity,  11 2-1 13;  not  all  cases  on 
docket,  no;  pladng-out,  11 7-1 18; 
recommendations,  1 20- 121,142;  ref- 
eree for  delinquent  girls,  119-120 

Juvenile  Court  Law.  See  Illinois 
Juvenile  Court  Act 

Juvenile  Courts  and  Probation:  by 
Bernard  Flexner  and  Roger  N.  Bald- 
win, 131,  133,  134 

Juvenile  Delinquency  Complaints: 
number,  95;  p>ersons  bringing,  96^-97; 
police  should  refer  to  probation  officer, 
96-97;  rules  suggested  for  police, 
97, 174-175 

Juvenile  Detention  Home:  conclu- 
sions regarding,  107,  142;  description. 
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Juvenile  Detention  Home  {continued) 
103-104;  expenditure  for,  98;  ex- 
penses, 105;  exterior  of  home,  104; 
inadequate  in  size  and  not  adapted  to 
needs,  104-105;  location,  103;  num- 
ber of  inmates,  98,  104;  periods  of 
detention,  106;  used  for  more  than 
temporary  detention,  106-107;  well 
managed,  103-104;  suggestions  for 
new  home,  107-109 

Juvenile  Probation:  causes  of  fail- 
ures, 134;  existing  probation  failed, 
131;  expenses  of  officer,  122;  four 
successive  inaunbents,  122-123;  in- 
vestigation of  informal  complaints, 
123;  investigations  before  hearings, 
112-117,  125-126;  officer's  duties, 
123;  persons  acting  as  probation 
officers,  127;  probation  to  parents, 
131;  probation  to  relatives,  131;  pro- 
bation to  volunteers,  132;  proba- 
tionary supervision,  127-131;  raise 
in  officer's  salary,  135,  142;  record 
keeping,  133;  rules  for,  175-177; 
salary  of  officer,  122;  second  officer 
needed,  135-136,  142;  selection  by 
examination,  135 

Kansas  City  Municipal  Farm:  pris- 
oners constructing  building,  85;  pro- 
visions for  medical  treatment,  79; 
stone  quarry,  66 

Lattimore,  Florence  L.:  The  Chari- 
ties of  Springfield,  107 

Law  Enforcement:  and  discretion  in 
arrests,  159-160;  and  habit-forming 
drug  sale,  163;  and  saloons,  163, 170; 
and  vice,  164-165,  170;  lax,  1,  161 

Legislative  Inquiry:  draft  bill  for, 
9<x-92;  state  investigation  of  correc- 
tions recommended,  89-92 

Matron:  appointment  mandatory,  39; 
at  county  jail  annex,  102;  none  at 
city  jail,  39;  sheriff's  wife  serves,  43; 
trained  nurse  appointed,  43,  103 

Mayor:  appointment  of  jail  matron, 
39;  appoints  civil  service  commis- 
sion, 147;  controls  saloon  licenses, 
147;  police  control  divided,  147; 
should  control  police,  148 
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Police  Department:  and  vice,  1-2, 
152,  1 64- 1 65.  ibq;  np(>carancc  of 
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